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[1658.]  In  a  nation  so  divided  as  the  EngKsh,  it  could 
scarcely  be  e:q>ected  that  the  death  of  one  sovereign,  and  the 
accession  of  another,  who  was  generally  believed  to  have 
embraced  opposite  principles  to  mose  which  prevailed,  could 
be  the  object  of  universal  satisfaction :  yet  so  much  were 
men  displeased  with  the  present  conduct  of  affiurs,  and  such 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  futurity,  that  tiie  people, 
overlooking  their  theological  disputes,  expressed  a  general 
and  unfeigned  joy  that  the  sceptre  had  passed  into  the  hand 
of  Elizabeth.  Tliat  princess  had  discovered  great  prudence 
in  her  conduct  during  the  reign  of  her  nster ;  and  as  men 
were  sensible  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  she  was  every 
moment  exposed,  compassion  towards  her  situation,  and  con- 
cern for  her  safety,  had  rendered  her,  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
the  fityorite  of  the  nation.  A  parliament  had  been  assembled 
a  few  days  before  Maiy's  death ;  and  when  Heathe,  archbishop 
of  York,  then  chancellor,  notified  to  them  that  event,  scarcely 
an  interval  of  regret  appeared ;  and  the  two  houses  immedi- 
ately veiioiinded  with  the  joyfiil  acclamations  of  "God  save 
Queen  Elizabeth :  long  and  happily  may  she  reign."    The 
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people,  lees  actuated  by  &ctioii,  and  less  influenced  by  private 
yieT?s,  expressed  a  joy  still  more  general  and  hearty  on  her 
proclamation ;  and  the  auspicious  commencement  of  this  reign 
prognosticated  that  felicity  and  glory  which,  during  its  whole 
course,  so  uniformly  attended  it.^ 

Elizabeth  waB  at  Hatfield  when  she  hessjcd  of  her  sister's 
death;  and  after  a  few  days  she  went  thence  to  London, 
through  crowds  of  people,  who  strove  with  each  other  in 
giving  her  the  strongest  testimony  of  their  affection.  On  her 
entrance  into  the  Tower, -she  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on 
the  great  difference  between  her  present  fortune  and  that 
which  a  few  ye*3  b^ore  had  attended  her,  when  she  was 
conducted  to  that  place  as  a  prisoner,  and  lay  there  e:Q)osed 
to  all  the  bigoted  malignitv  of  her  enemies.  She  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  expressed  her  tnanks  to  Heaven  for  the  deliverance 
which  the  Almighty  had  granted  her  from  her  bloody  perse- 
cutors ;  a  deliverance,  she  said,  no  less  miraculous  than  that 
which  Daniel  had  received  from  the  den  of  lions.  Thi»  act 
of  pious  gratitude  feeems  to  have  been  the  las4  circumstance 
in  which  she  remembered  any  past  hardships  and  injuries. 
With  a  prudence  and  magnanimity  truly  laudable,  she  buried 
all  offences  in  oblivion,  and  received  with  affiibility  even  those 
who  had  acted  with  the  greatest  malevolence  against  her.  Sir 
Heniy  Benningfield  himself,  to  whose  custody  she  had  been 
conunitted,  and  who  had  treated  her  with  severity,  never  felt) 
during  the  whole  course  of  her  *reign,  any  effects  of  her  re-., 
sentmenif  Yet  was  not  the  gracious  reception  which  she 
gave,  prostitute  and  undistinguishjng.  When  the  bishops 
came  in  a  body  to  make  their  obeisance  to  her,  she  expressed 
to  all  of  them  sentiments  of  regard ;  except  to  Bonner,  from  . 
whom  she  turned  aside,  as  from  a  man  polluted  with  blood, 
who  was  a  just  object  of  horror  to  every  heart  susceptiUe  of 
humanity-! 

After  employing  a  few  days  in  ordering  her  domestic  a&irs, . 
Elizabeth  notified  to  foreign  courts  her  sister's  death,  and  her 
own  accession.  She  sent  Lord  Cobham  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  Philip  then  resided ;  and  she  took  care  to  express  to 
that  monarch  her  gratitude  for  the  protection  which  he  had 
afforded  her,  and  her  desire  of  persevering  in  that  friendship 
which  had  so  happily  commenced  between  them,    Philip,  who 

*  Baxmt,  vol  iL  p.  StS.  f  Burnet^  vol  iL  p,  S^4.  . 

i  Buroet>  vol.  il  p.  874.    Heylin^  p.  102. 
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kad  hmg  fi»ese^  thk  events  aad  irho  fllQl  lK»ed,  bj ; 

<^  EJiwiheth,  to  obtain  that  d<»iiiik»i  over  En^ukd^  w  iHudi 
be  had  fiiiled  in  esponaing  Maiy,  immediately  deapi^died 
ordeiB  to  the  duke  of  Fern,  his  ambassador  at  London,  io 
make  propoaals  of  maniage  to.  the  queen ;  and  he  ofibred  to 
procure  fit>m  Rome  a  dispensation  for  that  purpoee.  But 
Elizabeth  soon  came  to  the  resolution  of  declining  the  pro- 
posal She  saw  that  Uie  nation  had  entertained  an  extreme 
aveiBion  to  ^^  Spanish  alliance  during  her  uster'a  rdgn ;  and 
that  one  great  cause  of  the  popularity  which  she  herself  en- 
joyed, was  the  prospect  <^  being  freed  by  her  means  from 
the  danger  of  foreign  subjection.  She  was  sensible  that  her 
affinity  with  Philip  was  exactly  .similar  to  that  of  her  fiither 
with  Catharine  of  Arragon ;  and  that  her  manying  that  monr 
arch  was,  in  effect,  declaring  herself  illegitimate,  and  incapable 
of  suooeeding  to  the  tlux>ne.  And  though  the  power  of  the 
Spanish  monardiy  might  still  be  sufficient^  in  opposition  to  all 
pretenders,  to  support  her  title,  her  masculine  spirit  disdained 
such  precarious  dominion,  which,  as  it  would  depend  solely  im 
the  power  of  another,  must  be  exercised  according  to  his  mdi- 
natbn&*  But  while  these  views  prevented  her  from  enter- 
taining any  thoughts  of  a  marriage  with  Philip,  she  gave  him 
an  obUging,  though  evasive  answer ;  and  he  still  retained  such 
hopes  of  success,  that  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Rome,  with  orders 
to  solicit  the  dispensation. 

The  queen  too,  on  her  sister's  death,  had  written  to  ^r 
Edward  Came,  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  notify 
her  accession  to  the  pope;  but* the  precipitate  nature  of  Paul 
broke  through  all  the  cautious  measures  concerted  by  this 
young  princess.  He  told  Came,  that  England  was  a  nef  of 
the  holy  see ;  and  it  was  great  temerity  in  Elizabeth  to  have 
assumed,  without  his  participation,  the  title  and  authority  of 
queen :  that  being  illegitimate,  she  could  not  possibly  inherit 
mat  kingd<»n;  nor  could  he  annul  tl^e  sentence,  pronounced 
by  Clement  VIL  and  Paul  III.,  with  regard  to  Heniy's  mar- 
riage: that  were  he  to  proceed  with  rigor,  he  should  punish 
this  criminal  invasion  of  his  rights,  by  rejecting  all  her  appli- 
cations ;  ^but  being  willing  to  treat  her  with  paternal  indul- 
gence, he  would  still  keep  the  door  of  grace,  open  to  her; 
and  that  if  she  would  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
and  submit  entirely  to  his  will,  she  should  experience  the 

•  Oamden  in  EeDnet»  p.  810.    Bomet  vol.  ii*  >  815. 
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utmost  lenity  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  tiie  a|X)6taHc  see.* 
When  this  answer  was  reported  to  Elizabeth,  she  was  aston- 
ished at  the  character  ci  that  aged  pontiff;  and  having  recalled 
her  ambassador,  she  continued  wim  more  determin^  resolu- 
tion to  pursue  those  measures  which  already  she  had  secretly 
embraced. 

The  queen,  not  to  alarm  the  partisans  of  the  Cathohc 
religion,  had  retained  eleven  of  her  sister's  counsellors ;  iHit  in 
order  to  balance  their  authority,  she  added  eight  more,  who 
were  known  to  be  inclined  to  the  Protestant  communion :  the 
marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  Sir  Thomas 
Parry,  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  Sir  Francis 
EjioUes,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  .whom  she  created  lord  keeper, 
and  Sir  Wilharn  Cecil,  secretary  of  state.!  With  these  coun- 
sellors, particularly  Cecil,  she  frequently  deliberated  concern- 
ing the  expediency  of  restoring  the  I^testant  religion,  and 
the  means  of  executing  that  great  enterprise.  Cecil  told  her, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  had,  ever  since  her  father's 
r^gn,  inclined  to  the  reformation ;  and  tliough  her  sister  had 
constrained  them  to  profess  the  ancient  &ith,  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  her  ministers  had  still  more  alienated  their  affec- 
tions from  it :  that  happily  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  here 
concurred  with  the  inclinations  of  the  people ;  nor  was  her 
titie  to  the  crown  compatible  with  the  authority  of  the  Eoman 
pontiff:  that  a  sentence,  so  solemnly  pronounced  by  two  popes 
a^inst  her  mother's  maniage,  could  not  possibly  be  recalled 
without  inflicting  a  mortal  wound  on  the  credit  of  the  see  of 
Rome ;  and  even  if  she  were  allowed  to  retain  the  crown,  it 
would  only  be  on  an  uncertain  and  dependent  footing :  that 
this  circumstance  alone  counterbalanced  all  dangers  whatso- 
ever; and  these  dangers  themselves,  if  narrowly  examined, 
would  be  found  very  little  formidable:  that  the  curses  and 
execrations  of  the  Romish  church,  when  not  seconded  by 
miUtary  force,  were,  in  the  present  age,  more  an  object  of 
ridicule  thsm  of  terror,  and  had  now  as  little  influence  in  this 
world  as  in  the  next :  that  though  the  bigotry  or  ambition  of 
Henry  or  Philip  might  incline  t£em  to  execute  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  her,  their  interests  were  so  incompat- 
ible, that  they  never  could  concur  in  any  plan  of  operations ; 
and  the  enmity  of  the  one  would  always  insure  to  her  the 
friendship  of  the  other :  that  if  they  encouraged  the  disoon- 

*  Father  Paul,  lib.  v.  f  Strype*B  Ann.  vol.  I  p.  6. 
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tents  of  her  Catholic  subjects,  thdr  domimoDB  ako  abounded 
with  Protestants,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  retaliate  vapasi  them : 
that  even  such  of  the'  English  as  seemed  at  jmsent  aealously 
attached  to  the  Catholic  fiiith,  would,  most  of  them,  embraoe 
the  religion  of  their  new  sovereign ;  and  the  nation  had  €i 
late  been  so  much  accustomed  to  these  revdutions,  that  men 
had  lost  all  idea  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  such  subjects :  thirt 
the  auth(»rity  of  H^niy  YJLLL,  so  highly  raised  bj  many  cou- 
euning  circumstances,  first  inured  ^  people  to  this  submis- 
sive  deference ;  and  it  was  the  less  difficult  for  succeeding 
princes  to  contmue  the  nation  in  a  track  to  which  it  had  so 
long  been  accustomed ;  and  that  it  would  be  easy  for  her,  by 
bestowing  <m  Protestants  all  preferment  in  civil  offices  and 
the  mihtia^  the  diurch  and  the  universities,  both  to  insure  her 
own  authority,  and  to  render  her  religion  entirely  predomi- 
nant.* 

The  education  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  her  interest,  led  her 
to  favor  the  reformation ;  and  she  remained  not  long  in  sus- 
pense with  regard  to  the  party  which  she  should  embrace. 
But  though  determined  in  her  own  mind,  she  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed by  gradual  and  secure  steps,  and  not  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Maiy,  in  encouraging  the  bigots  of  her  party  to 
make  immediately  a  violent  invasion  on  the  established  reli- 
gioa,f  She  thought  it  requisite,  however,  to  discover  such 
symptoms  of  her  intentions  as  might  give  encouragement  to 
the  Protestants,  so  much  depressed  by  me  late  violent  persecu- 
tions. She  immediately  recalled,  all  thci  exiles,  and  gave 
liberty  to  the  prisoners  who  were  confined  on  account  of 
religion.  .We  are  told  of  a  pleasantry  of  one  Rainsford  on 
this  occasion,  who  said  to  the  queen,  that  he  had  a  petition  to 
present  her  in  behalf  of  other  prisoners  called  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John :  she  readily  replied,  that  it  behoved  her  first 
to  consult  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  to  learn  of  them 
whether  they  desired  that  liberty  which  he  demanded  for 
them.J 

Elizabeth  also  proceeded  to  exert  in  fevor  of  the  reformers 
some  acts  of  power  which  were  authorized  by  the  extent  of 
royal  prerogative  during  that  age.  Finding  that  the  Protestant 
teachers,  irritated  by  persecution,  broke  out  in  a  furious  attack 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii  p.  877.    Camden,  pw  870. 

{Burnet,  vol  il  p.  878.    Camden,  p.  871. 
Heylin,  p.  108. 
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on  the  imeient  supasfition,  and  that  the  Romanists  replied  with 
no  less  zeal  and  acrimony,  she  published  a  proclamation,  \>j 
which  she  inhibited  all  preaching  without  a  special  license  ',* 
and  though  she  dispensed  with  these  orders  in  favor  of  some 
preocheiB  of  her  own  sect,  she  took  care  that  they  should  be 
the  most  calm  and  moderate  of  the  party.  She  also  suspended 
the  laws  so  ^  as  to  order  a  great  part  of  the  service ;  the  litany, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  -gospels ;  to  be  read  in 
English.  And  having  first  published  injunctions,  that  aU  the 
chnrcheB  should  conform  themselves  to  the  practice  of  her'own 
chapel,  she  forbade  the  host  to  be  any  more  elevated  in  her 
presence;  an  innovation  which,  however  frivolous  it  may  ap- 
pear, implied  the  most  material  consequences.f 

These  declarations  of  her  intention,  concurring  with  pre- 
ceding suspicions,  made  the  bishops  foresee  with  certainty  a 
revolution  in  religion.  They  therefore  refused  to  officiate  at 
her  coronation ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
When  'she  was  conducted  through  London,  amidst  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  her  subjects,  a  boy,  who  personated  truth,  was 
let  down  from  one  of  the  triumpnal  arches,  and  presented  to 
her  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  She  received  the  book  with  the  most 
gracious  deportoent ;  placed  it  next  her  bosom ;  and  declared 
that,  amidst  all  the  costly  testimonies  which  the  city  had  that 
day  given  her  of  their  attachment,  this  present  was  by  far  the 
most  precious  and  most  acceptable.  J  Such  were  tie  inno- 
cent artifices  by  which  Elizabeth  insinuated  herself  into  the 
affections  of  her  subjects.  Open  in  her  address,  gracious  and 
alible  in  all  public  appearances,  she  rejoiced  in  the  concourse 
of  her  subjects,  entered  into  all  their  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments; and  without  departing  from  her  dignity,  which  she 
knew  well  how  to  preserve,  she  acquired  a  popularity  beyond 
what  any  of  her  predecessors  or  successors  ever  could  attain. 
Her  own  sex  exulted  to  see  a  woman  hold  the  reins  of  empire 
with  such  prudence  and  fortitude :  and  while  a  young  princess 
of  twenty-five  years,  (for  that  was  her  age  at  her  accession,) 
who  possessed  all  the  graces  and  insinuation,  though  not  aJi 
the  beauty  of  her  sex,  courted  the  affections  of  individuals  by 
her  civilities,  of  the  public  by  her  services;  her  authority, 

•  HeyliD,  p.  104.    Strype,  yoL  i  p.  41. 

t  Camden,  p.  871.  Heylin,  p.  104.  Strype,  vol.  L  p.  64.  Stowe, 
p.  685. 

X  Burnet^  ycA,  il  p.  890.    Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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though  corroborated  by  the  strictest  bands  of  kw  and  region, 
appeared  to  be  denved  entirely  from  the  choice  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  people. 

A  sovereign  of  this  disposition  was  not  likely  to  offend  her 
subjects  by  any  useless  oi  yiolent  exertions  of  power;  and 
Elizabeth,  though  she  threw  out  such  hints  as  encouraged  the 
Protestants,  delayed  the  entire  change  of  religion  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament^  which  was  smnmoned  to  assemble. 
The  elections  had  gone  entirely  against  the  Catholics,  who 
seem  not  indeed  to  have  made  any  great  struggle  for  the 
superiority;  *  and  the  houses  met  in  a  disposition  of  gratifying 
the  queen  in  every  particular  which  she  could  desire  of  them. 
They  began  the  session  with  a  unanimous  declaration, 
**  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  and  ought  to  be,  as  well  by  the 
word  of  God,  as  the  common  and  statute  laws  of  the  realm, 
the  lawful,  undoubted,  and  true  heir  to  the  crown,  law- 
fully descended  from  the  blood  royal,  according  to  the  order 
of  succession  settled  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  V1J1.^\  This 
act  of  recognition  was  probably  dictated  by  tne  queen  herseli^ 
and  her  tninisters ;  and  she^showed  her  magnanimity,  as  well 
as  moderation,  in  the  terms  which  she  employed  on  that 
occasion.  She  followed  not  Mary's  practice  in  declaring  the 
validity  of  her  mother's  marriage,  or  in  expressly  repealing  the 
act  formerly  made  against  her  own  legitimacy :  she  knew  that 
this  attempt  must  be  attended  with  reflections  on  her  other's 
memory,  and  on  the  birth  of  her  deceased  sister ;  and  as  all 
the  world  was  sensible,  that  Henry's  divorce  from  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  was  merely  the  effect  of  his  usual  violence  and  caprice, 
she  scorned  to  found  her  title  on  any  act  of  an  assembly  which 
had  too  much  prostituted  its  authority  by  its  former  variable, 
servile,  and  iniquitous  decisions.  Satisfied,  therefore,  in  the 
general  opinion  entertained  with  regard  to  this  fisict,  which  ap- 
peared the  more  undoubted,  the  less  anxiety  she  discovered 
m  fortifying  it  by  votes  and  inquiries ;  she  took  possession  of 
the  throne  both  as  her  'birthright,  and  as  insured  to  her  by 

*  N^oiwitbafiandiiig  the  bias  of  the  nation  towards  the  Protestant 
sect,  it  appears  that  some  yiolenoe,  at  least  aocording  to  our  present 
ideas,  was  used  in  these  elections:  five  candidates  were  nominated 
hy  t^e  court  to  each  borough,  and  three  to  each  county;  and  by 
the  sheriflTs  auUiority  the  members  were  dioaen  from  among  these 
candidates.  See  state  papers  collected  by  Edward,. earl  of  QIaren- 
don,  p.  92. 

t  1  Elic  cap.  8. 
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fonner  actB  of  parliament;  and  she  never  appeared  anxious 
to  distinguish  these  titles.* 

The  &st  bill  brought  into  parliament  with  a  view  of  trying 
their  disposition  on  &e  head  of  religiou,  was  that  for  suppress- 
ing the  monasteries  lately  erected,  and  for  restoring  the  tenths 
and  first^ruits  to  the  queen.  This  point  being  gained  without 
much  difficulty,  a  bill  was  next  introduced,  annexing  the 
supremacy  to  the  crown;  and  though  the  queen  was  there 
denominated  "  governess,"  not  "  head,"  of  the  church,  it  con- 
veyed the  same  extensive  power  which  under  the  latter  title 
had  been  exercised  by  her  father  and  brother.  All  the  bishc^ 
who  were  present  in  the  upper  house  strenuously  opposed  this 
law ;  and  as  they  possessed  more  learning  than  the  temporal 
peers,  they  triumphed  in  the  debate;  but  the  majority  of 
voices  in  that  house,  as  well  as  among  the  commons,  was 
against  them.  By  this  act,  the  crown,  without  the  concurrence 
either  of  the  parliament,  or  even  of  the  convocation,  was 
vested  with  the  whole  spiritual  power ;  might  repress  all  her- 
esies, might  establish  or  repeal  all  canons,  might  alter  every 
point  of  discipUne,  and  might  oj^sdn  or  abolish  any  religious 
rite  or  ceremony,  f  In  determining  heresy,  the  sovereign  was 
only  limited  (if  that  could  be  called  a  limitation)  to  such  doc- 
trines as  had  been  adjudged  heresy  by  the  authority  of  the 
Scripture,  by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or  by  any  general 
council  which  followed  the  Scripture  as  their  rule,  or  to  such 
other  doctrines  as  should  hereafter  be  denominated  heresy  by 
the  parliament  and  convocation.  In  order  to  exercise  this 
authority,  the  queen,  by  a  clause  of  the  act,  was  empowered 
to  name  commissioners,  either  la3mien  or  clergymen,  as  she 
should  think  proper ;  and  on  this  clause  was  afterwards  founded 
the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission ;  which  assumed  large 
discretionary,  not  to  say  arbitrary  powers,  totally  incompatible 
with  any  exact  boimdaries  in  the  constitution.  Their  proceed- 
ings, indeed,  were  only  consistent  with  absolute  monarchy; 
but  were  entirely  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  act  on  which 
they  were  established ;  an  act  that  at  once  gave  the  crown 
alone  all  the  power  which  had  formerly  been  claimed  by  the 
popes,  but  which  even  these  usurping  prelates  had  never  been 
able  folly  to  exercise  without  some  concurrence  of  the  national 


*  Camden,  p.  872.    Heylin,  p.  107, 108. 
.    f  1  laiz.  cap.  1.    This  last  power  was  anew  recognissed  in  the  act 
of  uniformity.    1  Eliz.  cap.  2. 
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Whoever  leftised  to  take  an  oath  admowledging  the  queen's 
supremacy,  was  incapacitated  from  holding  any  <^ioe;  who- 
ever denied  the  sujn'emaey,  or  attempted  to  dejHiTe  the  queen 
of  that  prerogative,  forfeited,  for  the  first  <^enee,  all  his  goods 
and  chattels ;  for  the  second,  was  suljected  to  the  penalty  of 
a  praemunire;  hut  the  thiid  offence  was  declared  treason. 
These  punishments,  however  severe,  were  less  rigcxous  than 
those  which  were  formerly,  during  the  reigns  of  her  &ther  and 
brother,  inflicted  in  like  cases. 

A  law  was  passed  confirming  all  the  statutes  enacted  in 
King  Edward's  time  with  r^ard  to  rdigion :  *  the  nominaticn 
of  bishops  was  given  to  the  crown,  without  any  election  of 
the  chapters ;  the  queen  was  empowered,  on  the  vacancy  of 
any  see,  to  seize  all  the  temporalities,  and  to  bestow  on  the 
lashop  elect  an  equivalent  in  the  impropriations  belonging  to 
the  crown.  This  pretended  equivalent  was  commonly  much 
inferior  in  value;  and  thus  the  queen,  amidst  all  her  concern 
for  religion,  followed  the  example  of  the  preceding  reformers, 
in  conmiitting  depredations  on  the  ecdesiastical  revenues. 

The  bishops  and  all  incumbents  were  prohibited  from  ahen- 
ating  their  revenues,  and  firom  letting  leases  Icmger  than 
twenty-one  years  or  three  lives.  This  law  seemed  to  be  meant 
fer  securing  the  property  of  the  diurch;  but  as  an  exception 
was  left  in  fevor  of  the  crown,  great  abuses  still  prevailed.  It 
was  usual  for  the  courtiers,  during  this  reign^  to  make  an 
agreement  with  a  bishop  or  incumbent ;  and  to  procure  a  ficti^ 
tious  alienation  to  the  queen,  who  afterwards  transferred  the 
lands  to  the  person  agreed  on.f  This  method  of  pillaging  the 
church  was  not  remedied  till  the  beginning  of  James  I.  The 
present  depression  of  Ihe  clergy  exposed  tiiem  to  all  injuries ; 
and  the  laity  never  stopped  till  they  had  reduced  the  church  to 
such  poverty,  that  her  plunder  was  no  longer  a  compensation 
for  the  odium  incprred  by  it 

A  solemn  and  public  disputation  was  held  during  this  sea* 
sion,  in  presence  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  between  the  divines 
of  the  Protestant  and  those  of  the  Catholic  communion.  The 
champions  appointed  to  defend  the  religion  of  the  sovereign 
were,  as  in  aU  former  instances,  entirely  triumphant ;  and  £e 
I^opish  disputants,  being  pronounced  refractory  and  obstinate, 
were  even  punished  by  imprisonment.!  Emboldened  by  this 
victory,  the  Protestants  ventured  on  the  las't  and  most  impor- 

♦  1  Eliz.  cap.  2.  t  Siiype,  vol  i  p.  79. 

%  Strype^  vol.  I  p.  M^ 
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tant  step,  and  brought  into  parliament  a  bill  *  for  abolishing 
tiie  mass,  and  reestablishing  the  liturgy  of  King  Edward. 
Penalties  were  enacted,  as  well  against  those  who  departed 
from  this  mode  of  worship,  as  against  those  who  absented 
themselves  from  the  diurdi  and  the  sacraments.  And  thus  in 
one  se6si(m,  without  anj  violence,  tumult,  or  clamor,  was  the 
whole  syst^  of  religion  altered,  on  the  very  commencement 
of  a  reign,  and  by  the  will  ci  a  young  woman,  whose  title  to  the 
crown  waa  by  many  thought  habfe  to  objections ;  an  event 
which,  though  it  may  appear  surprising  to  men  in  the  present 
Bge,  was  every  where  expected  on  die  first  intdligence  of 
Elizabeth's  accession. 

The  commons  also  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  queen,  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  that  of  any  articles  of  &ith :  they  voted 
a  subsidy  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two 
shillings  and  eightpence  on  movaibles,  together  witJi  two  M- 
teenths.f  The  house  in  no  instance  departed  from  the  most 
respectful  deference  and  complaisance  towards  the  queen. 
Even  the  importune  address  which  they  made  her  on  the  oon- 
dusion  of  the  session,  to  ^  her  choice  of  a  husband,  could 
not,  they  supposed,  be  very  disagreeable  to  one  of  her  sex  and 
age.  The  address  was  couched  in  the  most  respectful  expres- 
sions, yet  met  with  a  refusal  from  the  queen.  [1569.]  She 
told  the  speaker,  that,  as  the  application  from  the  house  was 
conceived  in .  general  terms,  only  recommending  marriage, 
without  pretending  to  direct  her  choice  of  a  husband,  she 
could  not  take  offence  at  the  address,  or  regard  it  otherwise 
than  as  a  new  instance  of  their  affectionate  attachment  to  her : 
that  any  further  interposition  on  thmr  part,  would  have  ill 
become  either  them  to  make  as  subjects,  or  her  to  bear  as  an 
independent  princess  :  that  even  while  she  was  a  private  per- 
flcm,  and  exposed  to  much  danger,  she  had  always  declined  that 
engagement,  which  she  regarded  as  an  encumbrance ;  much 
more,  at  present,  would  she  persevere  in  this  sentiment,  when 
<3ie  charge  of  a  great  kingdom  was  committed  to  her,  and  her 
Hfe  ought  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  promoting  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  happiness  of  her  subjects :  that  as  Ehigland 
Was  her  husband,  wedded  to  her  by  this  pledge,  (and  here  she 
showed  her  finger  with  the  same  gold  ring  upon  it  with  which 
she  had  solemnly  betrothed  herself  to  &e  kingdom  at  her 

*  1  Eli£.  cap.  2. 
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inauguration,)  so  all  Eng&lmien  were  her  children ;  and  while 
she  was  enaplqyed  in  rearing  or  governing  such  a  femily,  she 
could  not  deem  herself  barren,  or  her  life  useless  and  unprofit- 
able :  that  if  she  ever  entertained  thoughts  of  changing  her 
condition,  the  care  of  her  subjects'  welfere  would  still  be  up- 
permost iniier  thoughts ;  but  should  she  live  and  die  a  virgin, 
she  doubted  not  but  divine  Providence,  seconded  by  their 
counsels  and  her  own  measures,  would  be  able  to  prevent  all 

•  dispute  with  regard  to  the  succession,  and  secure  them  a  sov- 
ereign who,  perhaps  better  than  her  own  issue,  would  imitate 

'  her  example  in  loving  and  cherishing  her  people ;  and  that  for 
her  part,  she  desired  that  no  higher  character,  or  fairer  remem- 
brance of  her  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  than  to  have 
this  inscription  engraved  on  her  tombstone,  when  she  should 
pay  the  last  debt  to  nature  :  "  Here  lies  Elizabeth,  who  lived 
and  died  a  maiden  queen  "  * 

After  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,!  the  laws  enacted 
with  regard  to  religion  were  put  in  execution,  and  met  with  little 
opposition  from  any  quarter.  The  liturgy  was  again  intro- 
duced in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  oatti  of  supremacy  was 
tendered  to  the  clergy.  The  number  of  bishops  had  been 
reduced  to  fourteen  by  a  sickly  season  which  preceded :  and 
all  these,  except  the  bishop  of  Landafl^  having  refused  com- 
pliance, were  degraded  from  their  sees :  but  of  the  inferior 
clergy  throughout  all  England,  where  there  are  near  ten  thou- 
sand parishes,  only  eighty  rectors  and  vicars,  fifty  prebendaries, 
fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  and  as  many 
deans,  sacrificed  their  livings  to  their  religious  principles.^ 
Those  in  high  ecclesiastic  stations,  being  exposed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  seem  chiefly  to  have  placed  a  point  of  honor  in 
their  perseverance ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  Protestants,  in  the 
former  change  introduced  by  Maiy,  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  rigid  and  conscientious.  Though  the  Catholic  religion) 
adapting  itself  to  the  senses,  and  enjoining  observances  which 
enter  into  the  common  train  of  life,  does  at  present  lay  faster 

*  Camden,  p.  375.    Sir  Simoii  d*Ewes. 

f  It  is  thought  remarkable  by  Camden,  that  though  this  session 
was  the  first  of  the  reign,,  no  person  was  attainted ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, some  restored  in  blood  by  the  parliament ;  a  good  symptom  of 
the  l^sity,  at  least  of  the  prudenee,  of  the  queen's  government;  and 
that  it  should  appear  remarkable,  is  a  proof  of  the  rigor  of  preceding 
reisns. 

X  Camden,  p.  876.  Heyliu,  p.  116.  Strype,  vol.  I  ^  78,  with 
Bome  small  vanationBt 
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hold  on  the  mind  than  the  reformed,  which,  being  chiefly  spir- 
itual, resembles  more  a  system  of  metaphysics,  yet  was  the 
proportion  of  zeal,  as  well  as  of  knowledge,  during  the  first 
ages  after  the  reformation,  much  greater  on  the  side  of  the 
Protestants.  The  Catholics  continued,  ignorantly  and  supinely, 
in. their  ancient  belief  or  rather  their  ancient  practices:  but 
the  reformers,  obliged  to  dispute  on  every  occasion,  and  in- 
flamed to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  by  novelty  and  persecution, 
had  strongly  attached  themselves  to  their  tenets ;  and  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes,  and  even  their  lives,  in  sup- 
port of  their  speculative  and  abstract  principles. 

The  forms  and  ceremonies  still  preserved  in  the  English  litur'> 
gy,  as  they  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  ancient  service,  tended 
further  to  reconcile  the  Catholics  to  the  established  religion ; 
and  as  the  queen  permitted  no  other  mode  of  worship,  and  at 
the  same  time  struck  out  every  thing  that  could  be  oflfensive 
to  them  in  the  new  hturgy,*  even  those  who  were  addicted  to 
the  Komish  communion  made  no  scruple  of  attending  the 
established  church.  Had  Elizabeth  gratified  her  own  inclina- 
tions, the  exterior  appearance,  which  is  the  chief  circumstance 
with  the  people,  would  have  been  still  more  similar  between  the 
new  and  the  ancient  form  of  worship^  Her  love  of  state  and 
magnificence,  which  she  affected  in  every  thing,  inspired  her 
with  an  inclination  towards  the  pomp  of  the  Catholic  religion ; 
and  it  was  merely  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  her 
party,  that  she  gave  up  either  images,  or  the  addresses  to 
saints,  or  prayers  for  the  dead.f  Some  foreign  princes 
interposed  to  procure  the  Romanists  the  privilege  of  separate 
assemblies  in  particular  cities,  but  the  queen  would  not  comply 
with  their  request ;  and  she  represented  the  manifest  danger 
of  disturbing  the  national  peace  by  a  toleration  pf  different 
religions.J 

While  the  queen  and  parliament  were  employed  in  settling 
the  pubUc  religion,  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  still  con- 
ducted, first  at  Cercamp,  then  at  Chateau-Cambresis,  between 
the  ministers  of  France,  Spain,  and  England ;  and  Elizabeth, 
though  equally  prudent,  was  not  equally  successful  in  this 
transaction.  Philip  employed  his  utmost  efforts  to  procure  the 
restitution  of  Calais,  both  as  bound  in  honor  to  indemnify  Eng-* 
land,  which  merely  on  his  account  had  been  drawn  into  the 
*  HeyKn,  p.  111. 

{Bxanei  vol  ii.  p.  376,  89T.    Camden,  p.  371. 
Camden,  p.  878.    Strype,  voL.t  p.  160,  870. 
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war ;  and  as  engaged  in  interest  to  remove  France  to  a  dis- 
tance fix>m  his  frontiers  in  the  Low  Countries.  So  long  as  he 
entertained  hopes  of  espousing  the  queen,  he  delayed  conclud- 
ing a  peace  with  Henry  ;  and  even  ^fter  the  change  of  religion 
in  England  deprived  him  of  all  such  views,  his  ministers  hinted 
to  her  a  proposal  which  may  be  regarded  as  reasonable  and 
honorable.  Though  all  his  own  terms  with  France  were 
settled,  he  seemed  willing  to  continue  the  war  till  she  should 
obtain  satisfaction ;  provided  she  would  stipulate  to  adhere  to 
the  Spanish  alliance,  and  continue  hostilities  against  Henry 
during  the  course  of  six  years  :  *  but  Elizabeth,  after  consult- 
ing with  her  ministers,  wisely  rejected  this  proposal.  She  was 
sensible  of  the  low  state  of  her  finances^  the  great  debts  con- 
tracted by  her  father,  brother,  and  sister ;  the  disorders  intro- 
duced into  every  part  of  the  administration ;  the  divisions  by 
which  her  people  were  agitated  j  and  she  was  convinced  that 
nothing  but  tranquillity  during  some  years  could  bring  the 
kingdom  again  into  a  flourishing  condition,  or  enable  her  to  act 
with  dignity  and  vigor  in  her  transactions  with  foreign  nations. 
Well  acquamted  with  the  value  which  Henry  put  upon  Calais, 
and  the  impossibility,  during  the  present  emergence,  of  recov- 
ering it  by  treaty,  she  was  willing  rather  to  suffer  that  loss, 
than  submit  to  such  a  dependence  on  Spain,  as  she  must  ex- 
pect to  fall  into,  if  she  continued  pertinaciously  in  her  present 
demand.  She  ordered,  therefore,  her  ambassadors,  Lord 
Effingham,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  to  conclude 
the  negotiation,  and  to  settle  a  peace  with  Henry  on  any  rea- 
sonable terms.  Henry  offered  to  stipulate  a  marriage  between 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  to  engage  for  the  restitution  of  Calais  as  the  dowry 
of  that  princess  ;f  but  as  the  queen  was  sensible  that  this  treaty 
would  appear  to  the  world  a  palpable  evasion,  she  insisted  upon 
more  equitable,  at  least  more  plausible  conditions.  It  was  at 
last  agreed,  that  Henry  should  restore  Calais  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  years ;  that  in  case  of  failure,  he  should  pay  ^ve  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  and  the  queen's  titie  to  Ualais  still  re- 
main; that  he  should  find  the  security  of  seven  or  eight  for- 
eign merchants,  not  natives  of  France,  for  the  payment  of  this 
siun ;  that  he  should  deliver  ^ve  hostages  till  that  security  were 
provided;  that  if  Elizabeth  broke  the  peace  with  France  or 

*  Forbes's  Full  View,  vol  i  p.  69. 
f  Forbes's  Full  "View,  voL  i  p.  64 
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Scotland  during  the  interval,  she  should  forfeit  all  title  to 
Calais ;  but  if  Henry  made  war  on  Elizabeth,  he  should  be 
obliged  immediately  to  restore  that  fortress,*  All  men  of 
penetration  easily  saw  that  these  stipulations  were  but  a  color- 
able pretence  for  abandoning  Calais ;  but  they  excused  the 
queen  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  her  afi&irs;  and  they  even 
extolled  her  prudence  in  submitting  without  further  struggle  to 
that  necessity.  A  peace  with  Scotland  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  that  with  France. 

Philip  and  Henry  terminated  hostiUties  by  a  mutual  restitu- 
tion of  all  places  taken  during  the  course  of  the  war;  and 
Philip  espoused  the  princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
France,  formerly  betrothed  to  his  son  Don  Carlos,  fiie  duke 
of  Savoy  married  Margaret,  Henr3^8  sister,  and  obtained  a  res- 
titution of  all  his  dominions  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  except  a 
few  towns  retained  by  France.  And  thus  general  tranquility 
seemed  to  be  restored  to  Europe. 

But  though  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, there  soon  appeared  a  ground  of  quarrel  of  the  most 
serious  nature,  and  which  was  afterwards  iittended  with  the 
most  important  consequences.  The  two  marriages  of  Hemy 
Vin.,  that  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  that  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  were  incompatible  with  each  other;  and  it  seemed  imr 
possible  that  both  of  them  could  "be  regarded  as  valid  and  legal : 
but  still  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  lay  under  some  disadvantages 
to  which  that  of  her  sister  Mary  was  not  exposed.  Henry's 
first  marriage  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  all  the  powers, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  were  then  acknowledged 
in  England;  and  it  was  natural  for  Protestants  as  well  as 
Romanists  to  allow,  on  account  of  the  sincere  intention  of  the 
parties,  that  their  issue* ought  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate, 
but  his  divorce  and  second  marriage  had  been  concluded  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  though  they  had 
been  ratified  by  the  authority  both  of  the  English  parliament 
and  convocation,  those  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
Catholic  communion,  and  who  reasoned  with  great  strictness, 
were  led  to  regard  them  as  entirely  invalid,  and  to  deny 
altogether  the  queen's  right  of  succession.  The  next  heir  erf 
blood  was  the  queen  of  Scots,  now  married  to  the  dauphin ; 
and  the  great  power  of  that  princess,  joined  to  her  plausible 
title,  rendered  her  a  formidable  rival  to  Elizabeth.    The  king 

♦  Forbes,  vol  i  p.  68.    Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  606. 
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of  France  had  secretly  been  soliciting  at  Rome  a  bull  of 
excomnmnication  against  liie  queen ;  and  she  had  here  been 
beholden  to  the  good  oflSces  of  Philip,  who,  from  interest  more 
than  either  fiiendship  or  generosity,  had  negotiated  in  het 
favor,  and  had  successfiilly  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Henry. 
But  the  court  of  France  was  not  discouraged  with  this  repulse : 
the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brothers,  thinking  that  it  would  much 
augment  their  credit  if  their  niece  should  bring  an  accession 
of  EJngland,  as  she  had  already  done  of  Scotland,  to  the  crown 
of  France,  engaged  the  king  not  to  neglect  the  claim ;  and, 
by  their  persuasion,  he  ordered  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  to 
assume  openly  the  arms  as  well  as  title  of  England,  and  to 
quarter  these  arms  on  all  their  equipages,  fomiture,  and 
liveries.  "When  the  English  ambassador  complained  of  this 
injury,  he  could  obtain  nothing  but  an  evasive  answer ;  that 
as  the  queen  of  Scots  was  descended  from  the  blood  royal  of 
England,  she  was  entitled,  by  the  example  of  many  princes, 
to  assume  the  arms  of  that  kingdom,  ^ut  besides  that  this 
practice  had  never  prevailed  without  permission  being  first 
obtained,  and  without  making  a  visible  difference  between  the 
arms,  Elizabeth  plainly  saw  that  this  pretension  had  not  been 
advanced  during  the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  king  of  France  intended,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to 
dispute  her  legitimacy,  and  her  titie  to  the  crown.  Alarmed 
at  the  danger,  she  thenceforth  conceived  a  violent  jealousy 
against  the  queen  of-  Scots ;  and  was  determined,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  incapacitate  Henry  from  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
ject. The  sudden  death  of  that  monarch,  who  was  killed  in  a 
tournament  at  Paris,  while  celebrating  the  espousals  of  his  sister 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  altered  not  her  views.  Being  informed 
tiiat  his  successor,  Francis  11,,  still  continued  to  assume,  without- 
reserve,  the-  title  of  King  of  England,  she  began  to  consider 
him  and  his  queen  as  her  mortal  enemies ;  and  the  present 
situation  of  affairs  in  Scotland  afforded  her  a  fevorable  oppor- 
tunity, both  of  revenging  the  injury,  and  providing  for  her  own 
;safe^. 

The  murder  of  the  cardinal-primate  at  St.  Andrew's  had 
deprived  the  Scottish  Catholics  of  a  head  whose  severity, 
courage,  and  capacity  had  rendered  him  extremely  formidable 
to  the  innovators  in  reHgion ;  and  the  execution  of  the  laws 
agamst  heresy  began  thenceforth  to  be  more  remiss.  The 
queen^T^ent  governed  the  kingdom  by  prudent  end  moderate 
counsels ;  and  as  she  was  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  civil 
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inteiests  of  tbe  stale  to  the  bigotij  or  interests  of  the  dergy, 
she  deemed  it  more  expedient  to  temporize,  and  to  connive  at 
the  progress  of  a  doctrine  whidi  she  had  not  power  entirely  to 
repress.  When  informed  of  the  death  of  Edward,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary  to  the  crown  of  England,  she  entertained  hopes 
that  the  Scottish  reformers,  deprived  of  the  ooontenance  which 
they  received  from  that  powerftd  kingdom,  would  lose  their  ar- 
dor with  their  prospect  <^  success,  and  would  gradually  return 
to  the  foith  <^  their  ancestors.  But  the  progress  and  revolutions 
of  religion  are  little  governed  by  the  usual  maxims  of  civil 
policy;  and  the  event  much  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
the  r^ent  Many  of  the  English  preachers,  terrified  with  the 
severity  of  Maiy's  government,  took  shelter  in  Scotland,  where 
they  found  more  protection,  and  a  milder  administration;  and 
while  they  propagated  their  thecdogical  tenets,  they  filled  the 
whole  kingdom  with  a  just  horror  against  the  cruelties  of  the 
bigoted  Catholics,  and  showed  their  disciples  the  &te  which 
they  must  expect,  if  ever  their  adversaries  should  attain  an  un- 
controlled authority  over  them. 

A  hierarchy,  moderate  in  its  acquisitions  of  power  and 
riches,  may  safely  grant  a  toleration  to  sectaries;  and  the 
more  it  softens  &e  zeal  of  innovators  by  lenity  and  liberty, 
the  more  securely  will  it  possess  those  advantages  which  the 
l^al  establishments  bestow  upon  it  But  where  superstition 
has  raised  a  church  to  such  an  exorbitant  height  as  that  of 
Borne,  persecution  is  less  the  result  of  bigotry  in  the  priests, 
than  of  a  necessary  policy;  and  the  rigor  of  law  is  the 
only  method  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  men  who,  besides 
religious  zeal,  have  so  many  other  motives,  derived  both  from 
public  and  private  interest,  to  engage  them  on  the  side  of 
innovation.  But  though  such  overgrown  hierarchies  may  long 
support  themselves  by  these  violent  expedients,  the  time  comes 
when  severities  tend  only  to  enrage  the  new  sectaries,  and 
make  them  break  througn  all  bounds  of  reason  and  modera- 
tion. This  crisis  was  now  visibly  approaching  in  Scotland; 
and  whoever  considers  merely  the  transactions  resulting  from 
it,  will  be  inclined  to  throw  the  blame  equally  on  both  parties ; 
whoever  enlarges  his  view,  and  reflects  on  the  situations,  will 
remark  the  necessary  progress  of  human  afl^rs,  and  the. 
operation  of  those  principles  which  are  inherent  in  human 
nature. 

Some  heads  of  the  reformers  in  Scotiand,  such  as  the  earl 
<>f  Argyle,  his  son  Lord  Lome,  the  earls  of  Morton  and 
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Glencame,  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  others,  obfierving  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  desirous  to  propagate  their 
principles,  entered  privately  into  a  bond  or  association;  and 
called'  themselves  the  "congregation"  of  the  Lord,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  established  church,  which  they  denominated 
the  congregation  of  Satan.  The  tenor  of  the  bond  was  as 
follows:  "We,  perceiving  how  Satan,  in  his  members,  the  An- 
tichrist of  our  time,  do  cruelly  rage,  seeking  to  overthrow  and 
to  destroy  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  his  congregaticm,  ought^ 
according  to  our  bounden  duty,  to  strive  in  our  master's  cause, 
even  unto  the  death,  being  certain  of  the  victory  in  him.  We 
do  therefore  promise,  before  the  majesty  of  God  and  his  con- 
gregation, that  we,  by  his  grace,  sha^  with  all  diligenoe  contin- 
ually apply  our  whole  power,  substance,  and  our  very  lives,  to 
maintain,  set  fo^ard,  and  establish  the  most  blessed  word  of 
God  and  his  congregation;  and  shall  labor,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  have  &ithM  ministers,  truly  and  purely  to  minister 
Christ's  gospel  and  sacraments  to  his  people :  we  shall  maintain 
them,  nourish  them,  and  defend  them,  the  whole  congregation 
of  Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  by  our  whole  power,  and 
at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  against  Satan,  and  all  wicked  power 
who  may  intend  tyranny  and  trouble  against  the  said  congre- 
gation ;  unto  which  holy  word  and  congregation  we  do  join 
ourselves ;  and  we  forsake  and  renounce  the  congr^ation  of 
Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomination  and  idolatry 
thereof;  and  moreover  shall  declare  ourselves  manifestly  ene- 
mies thereto,  by  this  faithful  promise  before  God,  testified  to 
this  congregation  by  our  subscriptions.  At  Edinburgh,  the 
third  of  December,  1657."* 

Had  the  subscribers  of  this  zealous  league  been  content 
only  to  demand  a  toleration  of  the  new  opinions,  however 
incompatible  their  pretensions  might  have  been  with  the  policy 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  they  would  have  had  the  praise  of 
opposing  tyrannical  laws,  enacted  to  support  an  establishment 
pr^udicial  to  civil  society :  but  it  is  plain  that  they  carried 
their  views  much  further;  and  their  practice  immediately 
discovered  the  sphdt  by  which  they  were  actuated.  Supported 
by  the  authority  which  they  thought  belonged  to  them  as  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord,  they  ordained  &at  prayers  in  the 


*  Keith,  p.  66.    Knox,  p.  101. 
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vulgar  tongue*  should  be  used  in  all  the  parish  churches  (^ 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  preaching  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  should  be  practised  in  private  houses,  till  God  should 
move  the  prince  to  grant  public  preaching  by  fiuthfiil  and  true 
ministers.!  Such  bonds  of  association  are  always  the  forerun- 
ners of  rebellion ;  and  this  violent  invasion  of  the  estabhshed 
religion  was  the  actual  commencement  of  it. 

Before  this  league  was  publicly  known  or  avowed,  the 
clergy,  alarmed  with  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  attempted 
to  recover  their  lost  authority  by  a  violent  exercise  of  power, 
which  tended  still  further  to  augment  the  zeal  and  number  of 
their  enemies.    Hamilton,  the  primate,  seized  Walter  Mill,  a 

Sriest  of  an  irreproachable  life,  who  had  embraced  the  new 
octrines ;  and  having  tried  him  at  St.  Andrew's,  condemned 
him  to  the  flames  for  heresy*  Such  general  aversion  was 
entertained  against  this  barbarity,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
the  bishops  could  prevail  on  any  one  to  act  the  part  of  a  civil 
judge,  and  pronounce  sentence  upon  Mill ;  and  even  after  the 
time  of  his  execution  was  fixed,  all  the  shops  of  St.  Andrew^s 
being  shut,  no  one  would  sell  a  rope  to  tie  him  to  the  stake, 
and  the  primate  himself  was  obliged  to  furnish  this  implement. 
The  man  bore  the  torture  with  that  courage  which,  though 
usual  on  these  occasions,  always  appears  supernatural  and  as- 
tonishing to  the  multitude.  The  people,  to  express  their  ab- 
horrence against  the  cruelty  of  the  priests,  raised  a  monument 
of  stones  on  the  place  of  his  execution ;  and  as  ^t  as  the 
stones  were  removed  by  order  of  the  clergy,  they  were  again 
supplied  from  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  populace.J  It  is  in 
vain  for  men  to  oppose  the  severest  punishment  to  the  united 
motives  of  religion  and  public  applause ;  and  this  was  the  last 
barbarity  of  the  kind  which  the  Catholics  had  the  power  to 
exercise  in  Scotland. 

Some  time  after,  the  people  discovered  their  sentiments  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  sufficient  to  prognosticate  to  the  priests 
the  fate  which  was  awaiting  them.  It  was  usual  on  the  festival 
of  St,  Giles,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Edinburgh,  to  carry  in  pro- 
cession the  image  of  that  saint ;  but  the  Protestants,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  ceremony,  found  means,  on  the  eve  of  the 
festival,  to  purloin  the  statue  from  the  church;   and  they 

*  The  rolbnners  used  at  that  tinM  "King  Edward's  lituifQr  in  Soot- 
land.    Forbes,  p.  165. 

t  Keith,  p.  66.    Knox,  p.  101.  t  Knoz,  p.  122. 
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pleased  themselves  with  imagmiDg  the  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment of  his  votaries.  The  clergy,  however,  framed  hastily  a 
new  image,  which  in  derision  was  called  by  the  people  young 
St.  Giles ;  and  they  carried  it  through  the  streets,  attended  by 
an  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  town  and  neighborhood.  The  multi- 
tude abstained  from  violence  so  long  as  the  queen  regent  con- 
tinued a  spectator ;  but  the  moment  she  retired,  they  invaded 
the  idol,  threw  it  in  the  mire,  and  T>roke  it  in  pieces.  The 
flight  and  tenor  of  the  priests  and  friars,  who,  it  was  remarked, 
deserted,  in  the  greatest  distress,  the  object  of  their  worship,  was 
Hie  source  of  universal  mockery  and  laughter. 

Encouraged  by  all  these  appearances,  the  congregation 
proceeded  with  alacrity  in  openly  soliciting  subscriptions  to 
their  league ;  and  the  death  of  Mary  of  England,  with  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  which  happened  about  this  time,  con- 
tributed to  increase  their  hopes  of  final  success  in  their  under- 
taking. They  ventured  to  present  a  petition  to  the  regent, 
craving  a  reformation  of  the  church,  and  of  the  "  wicked, 
scandalous,  and  detestable"  lives  of  the  prelates  and  eccle- 
siastics.* They  framed  a  petition  which  they  intended  to 
present  to  parliament,  and  in  which,  after  premising  that  they 
could  not  communicate  with  the  damnable  idolatry  and  intol- 
erable abuses  of  the  Papistical  church,  they  desired  that  the 
laws  against  heretics  should  be  executed  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate alone,  and  that  the  Scripture  should  be  the  sole  rule  in 
judging  of  heresy,  f  They  even  petitioned  the  convocation, 
and  insisted  that  prayers  should  be  said  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  that  bishops  should  be  chosen  with  the  consent  of  the 
gentry  of  the  diocese,  and  priests  with  the  consent  of  the 
parishioners.  J  The  regent  prudently  temporized  between 
tiiese  parties ;  and  as  she  aimed  at  procuring  a  matrimonial 
crown  for  her  son-in-law  the  dauphin,  she  was,  on  that  as  well 
as  other  accounts,  unwilling  to  come  to  extremities  with  either 
of  them. 

But  after  this  concession  was  obtained,  she  received  orders 
from  France,  probably  dictated  by  the  violent  spirit  of  her 
brothers,  to  proceed  with  rigor  against  the  reformers,  and  to 
restore  the  royal  authority  by  some  signal  act  of  power.  §  She 
made  the  more  eminent  of  the  Protestant  teachers  be  cited  to 

A 

♦  Enox,  p.  121.  t  Knox,  p.  128. 

"  Keith,  p.  78,  81,  82. 
Melvil's  Memofa^  p.  24.    Jebb,  vol  il  p.  446. 
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appear  before  the  council  at  Stirling ;  but  when  their  followers 
were  marching  thither  in  great  multitudes,  in  order  to  protect 
and  countenance  them,  she  entertained  apprehensions  of  an 
insurrection,  and,  it  is  said,  dissipated  the  people  by  a  promise* 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ministers. 
Sentence,  however,  was  passed,  by  which  all  the  ministers 
were  pronounced  rebels,  on  account  of  their  not  appearing ; 
a  measure  which  enraged  the  people,  and  made  them  resolve 
to  oppose  the  regent's  authority  by  force  of  arms,  and  to 
proceed  to  extrenuties  against  me  clergy  of  the  established 
religion. 

In  this  critical  time,  John  Knox  arrived  from  Geneva,  where 
he  had  passed  some  years  in  banishment,  and  where  he  had 
imbibed,  from  his  commerce  with  Calvin,  the  highest  fanati- 
cism of  his  sect,  alimented  by  the  native  ferocity  of  his  own 
character.  He  had  been  invited  back  to  Scotland  by  the 
leaders  of  the  reformation ;  and  mounting  the  pulpit  at  Perth, 
during  the  present  ferment  of  men's  minds,  he  declaimed 
with  his  usual  vehemence  against  the  idolatry  and  other 
abominations  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  incited  his  audience 
to  exert  their  utmost  zeal  for  its  subversion.  A  priest  was  so 
imprudent,  after  this  sermon,  as  to  open  his  repository  of 
images  and  relics,  and  prepare  himself  to  say  mass.  The 
audience,  exalted  to  a  disposition  for  any  furious  enterprise, 
were  as  much  enraged  as  if  the  spectacle  had  not  been  quite 
femiliar  to  them :  they  attacked  the  priest  with  ftiry,  broke 
the  images  in  pieces,  tore  the  pictures,  overthrew  the  altars, 
scattered  about  the  sacred  vases ;  and  left  no  implement  of 
idolatrous  worship,  as  they  termed  it,  entire  or  undefaced. 
They  thence  proceeded,  with  additional  numbers  and  aug- 
mented rage,  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Gray  and  Black 
friars,  whidi  they  pillaged  in  an  instant:  the  Carthusians 
underwent  the  same  fate  :  and  the  populace,  not  content  with 
robbing  and  expelling  the  monks,  vented  their  ftiry  on  the 
buildings  which  had  been  the  receptacles  of  such  abomina- 
tion ;  and  in  a  little  time  nothing  but  the  walls  of  these  edifices 
were  left  standing.  The  inhabitants  ci  Coupar,  in  Fife,  soon 
after  imitated  the  example,  f 

The  queen  regent,  provoked  at  these  violences,  assembled 
an  army,  and  prepared  to  chastise  the  rebels.     She  had  about 

X  •  •  ... 

*  See  note  B,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
f  Spotswood,  p.  121.    Knox,  p.  12*7. 
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two  thousand  French  undei:  her  command,  with  a  few  Scottish 
troops ;  and  being  assisted  by  such  of  tlie  nobiKty  as  were 
well  affected  to  her,  she  pitched  her  camp  within  ten  miles  of 
Perth.  Even  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  Lord  James  Stuart, 
prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  queen's  natural  brother,  though 
deeply  engaged  with  the  reformers,  attended  the  regent  in  this 
enterprise,  either  because  they  blamed  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace, or  hoped  by  their  own  influence  and  authorily  to  mediate 
some  agreement  between  the  parties.  The  congregation,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  preparations  for  defence ;  and  being 
jomed  by  the  eatl  of  Glencame  from  the  west^  and  being 
countenanced  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  they  ap- 
peared formidable  from  their  numbers,  as  well  as  from  the 
zeal  by  which  they  were  animated.  They  sent  an  address  to 
the  regent,  where  they  plainly  insinuated,  that  if  they  were 
pursued  to  extremities  by  the  "  cruel  beasts"  the  churchmen, 
they  would  hare  recourse  to  foreign  powers  for  assistance ; 
and  they  subscribed  themselves  her  feithftil  subjects  in  all 
things  not  repugnant  to  God,  assuming,  at  the  same  time,  the 
name  of  the  &ithful  congregation  of  Christ  Jesus.*  They 
applied  to  the  nobility  attending  her,  and  maintamed,  that 
their  own  past  violences  were  justified  by  the  word  of  God, 
which  commands  the  godly  to  destroy  idolatry,  and  all  the 
monuments  of  it ;  and  though  all  civil  authority  was  sacred, 
yet  was  there  a  great  diflference  between  the  authority  and  the 
persons  who  exercised  it ;  f  and  that  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
whether  or  not  those  abominations,  called  by  the  pestilent 
Papists  religion,  and  which  they  defend  by  fire  and  sword,  be 
the  true  religion  of  Christ  Jesus.  They  remonstrated  with 
such  of  the  queen's  army  as  had  formerly  embraced  their 
party,  and  told  them,  "fliat  as  they  were  already  reputed 
traitors  by  God,  they  should  likewise  be  exconamunicated  from 
their  society,  and  from  the  participation  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  church  which  God  by  his  mighty  power  had  erected 
among  them ;  whose  ministers  have  the  same  authority  which 
Christ  granted  to  his  apostles  in  these  words,  *  Whose  sins  ye 
shall  forgive  shall  be  for^ven,  and  whose  sins  ye  shaSl  retain 
shall  be  retained.' "J  We  may  here  see,  that  these  new 
smnts  were  no  less  lofty  in  their  pretensions  than  the  ancient 
hierarchy :  no  wonder  tiiey  were  enraged  against  the  latter  as 
their  rivab  in  dominion.    They  join^  to  all  these  declara- 

»  KiKO,  p.  12«.  t  Knox,  p.  181.    ,      %  Knox,  p.  188. 
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tions  an  address  to  the  established  -chuicb ;  and  they  affixed 
this  title  to  it :  "  To  the  generation  of  Antichrist,  the  pestilent 
prelates  and  their  'shavelings**  in  Scotland,  the  congrega- 
tion of  Christ  Jesus  within  the  same  sayeth."  The  tenor  of 
the  manifesto  was  suitable  to  the  title.  They  told  the  eccle- 
siastics, "  As  ye  by  tyranny  intend  not  only  to  destroy  our 
bodies,  but  also  by  the  same  to  hold  our  souls  in  bondage  of 
the  devil,  subject  to  idolatry,  so  shall  we,  with  all  the  force 
and  power  which  (xod  sliall  grant  unto  us,  execute  just 
vengeance  and  punishment  upon  you :  yea,  we  shall  begin 
that  same  war  which  Ood  commanded  Israel  to  execute  against 
the  Canaanites ;  that  is,  contract  of  peace  shall  never  be  made 
till  you  desist  from  your  open  idolatry,  and  cruel  persecuti<Mi 
of  God*s  children*  And  this,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God, 
and  of  his  Son  Christ  Jesus,  whose  verity  we  profess,  and 
gospel  we  have  preached,  and  holy  sacraments  rightly  ad- 
ministered, we  signify  unto  you  to  be  our  intent,  so  fer  as  God 
wiU  assist  us  to  withstand  your  idolatry.  Take  this  for  warn- 
ing, and  be  not  deceived."!  With  these  outrageous  symptoms 
commenced  in  Scotland  that  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  fanatidasa 
which  long  infested  that  kingdom,  and  which,  though  now 
mollified  by  the  lenity  of  the  civil  power,  is  still  ready  to  break 
out  on  all  occasions. 

The  queen  regent,  finding  such  obstinate  zeal  in  the  rebels, 
was  content  to  embrace  the  counsels  of  Argyle  and  the  prior 
of  St  Andrew^s,  and  to  form  an  acconmio&tion  with  them. 
She  was  received  into  Perth^  which  submitted  on  her  pron»- 
ising  an  indemnity  for  past  offences,  and  engaging  not  to 
leave  any  J'rench  garrison  in  the  place.  Complaints,  very 
ill  founded,  immediately  arose  concerning  the  infraction  of 
this  capitulation.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  it  was  pretended, 
were  molested  on  account  of  the  late  vidences ;  and  some 
companies  of  Scotch  soldiers,  supposed  to  be  in  French  pay, 
were  quartered  in  the  town ;  which  step,  though  taken  on 
very  pkusible  grounds,  was  loudly  exclaimed  against  by  the 
congregation.  J  It  is  asserted  that  the  regent,  to  justify  these 
measures,  dedared,  that  princes  ought  not  to  have  their 
promises  too  strictly  urged  upon  them ;  nor  was  any  faith  to 
be  kept  with  heretics :  and  that  for  her  part,  could  she  find  as 

*  A  contemptaous  term  for  a  priest 
t  Keith,  p-  88,  86,  87,    Knox,  p.  184. 
X  Knox,  p  jea 
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good  a  color,  she  would  wiUingly  bereave  all  these  men  of 
uieir  lives  and  fortunes.*  But  it  is  nowise  likely  that  such 
expressions  ever  dropped  from  this  prudent  and  virtuous 
princess.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  all  these  violences 
were  disagreeable  to  her ;  that  she  was  in  this  particular  over- 
ruled by  the  authority  of  the  French  cpunsellors  placed  about 
her ;  and  that  she  often  thought,  if  the  management  of  those 
s^Sam  had  been  intrusted  wholly  to  herself,  she  could  easily, 
without  force,  have  accommodated  all  difFerences.f 

The  coDgregation,  inflamed  with  their  own  zeal,  and  en- 
raged by  these  disappointments,  remained  not  long  in  tran- 
quillity. Even  before  they  left  Perth,  and  while  as  yet  they 
had  no  color  to  complain  of  any  violation  of  treaty,  itxej  had 
signed  a  new  covenant,  in  which,  besides  their  engagements 
to  mutual  defence,  they  vowed,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  em- 
ploy their  whole  power  in  destroying  every  thing  that  dis- 
honored his  holy*  name ;  and  this  covenant  was  subscribed 
among  others,  %  Argyle  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  | 
These  two  leaders  now  desired  no  better  pretence  for  deserting 
the  regent  and  openly  joining  their  associates,  than  the  com- 
plaints, however  doubtful,  or  rather  false,  of  her  breach  of 
promise.  The  congregation  also,  encouraged  by  this  acces- 
sion of  force,  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  faiious  zeal 
of  BjioXy  and  renewed  at  Crail,  Anstruther,  and  other  places 
in  Fife,  like  depredations  on  the  churches  and  monasteries 
with  those  formerly  committed  at  Perth  and  Coupar.  The 
regent,  who  marched  against  them  with  her  army,  finding 
their  power  so  much  increased,  was  glad  to  conclude  a  truce 
for  a  few  days,  and  to  pass  over  with  her  forces  to  the 
Lothians.  The  reformers  besieged  and  took  Perth;  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Stirling,  where  they  exercised  their  usual 
fiuy ;  and  finding  nothing  able  to  resist  them,  they  bent  their 
march  to  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  they  had 
already  anticipated  the  zeal  of  the  congregation  against  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  gladly  opened  their  gates  to  them. 
The  regent^  with  the  few  forces  which  remained  with  her,  took 
shelter  in  Dunbarj  where  she  fortified  herself,  in  expectation 
of  a  reinforcement  from  France. 

Meanwhile,  she  employed  her  partisans  in  representing  to 

*  Edox,  pw  1S9.    Spotswood,  p.  123.  ^ 

(See  note  0»  at  the  end  of  the  volume.    , 
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the  people  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  open  rebellion ; 
and  she  endeavored  to  convmce  them,  that  the  Lord  James,* 
imder  pretence  of  religion,  had  formed  the  scheme  of  wrest- 
ing the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  By  these 
considerations  many  were  engaged  to  desert  the  army  of  the 
congregation ;  but  much  more  by  the  want  of  pay,  or  any 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  regent,  observing  flie  male- 
contents  to  be  much  weakened,  ventured  to  march  to  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  design  of  suppressing  them.  On  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  still  adhered  to  her,  she 
agreed  to  a  capitulation,  in  which  she  granted  them  a  toleration 
of  their  religion,  and  they  engaged  to  commit  no  further, 
depredations  on  the  churches.  Soon  after,  they  evacuated  the 
city ;  and  before  they  left  it,  they  proclaimed  the  articles  of 
agreement;  but  they  took  care  to  pubhsh  only  the  articles 
favorable  to  themselves,  and  they  were  guilty  of  an  imposture, 
in  adding  one  to  the  number,  namely,  l£at  idolatry  should  not 
■  again  be  erected  in  any  place  where  it  was  at  that  time  sup- 


An  agreement  concluded  while  men  were  in  this  disposi- 
tion, could  not  be  durable;  and  both  sides  endeavored  to 
strengthen  themselves  as  much  as  possible  against  the  ensuing 
rupture,  which  appeared  inevitable.  The  regent,  having  got  a 
reinforcement  of  one  thousand  men  from  France,  began  to 
fortify  Leith ;  and  the  congregation  seduced  to  their  party  the 
duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  had  long  appeared  inclined  to  join 
them,  and  who  was  at  last  determined  by  the  arrival  of  his 
son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  from  France,  where  he  had  escaped 
many  dangers  from  the  jealousy,  as  Well  as  bigotry,  of  Heniy 
and  the  duke  of  Guise.  More  French  troops  soon  after 
disembarked  imder  the  command  of  La  Brosse,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  and  three  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne.  These  last  were  supplied  with  store  of  syllogisnas, 
authorities,  citations,  and  scholastic  arguments,  which  they  in- 
tended to  oppose  to  the  Scottish  preachers,  and  which,  they 
justly  presumed,  would  acquire  force,  and  produce  conviction, 
by  the  influence  of  the  French  arms  and  artillery,  f 

The  constable  Montmorency  had  always  opposed  the  mar- 
riage of  the  dauphin  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  had  fore- 
told that,  by  forming  such  close  connections  with  Scotland, 

•  See  note  D,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
t  Spotswood,  p  134.    thuaiL  Hb.  miv.  c.  10. 
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the  andent  league  would  he  dissolved ;  and  the  hatHnas  of  that 
kingdom,  jealous  of  a  foreiga  y<^e,  would  soon  become, 
instead  of  allies,  attached  hj  interest  and  inclinatkHi,  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  to  the  French  government  But  though 
the  event  seemed  now  to  have  justified  the  prudence  of  that 
aged  minister,  it  is  not  improbaUe,  considering  the  violent 
counsels  by  which  France  was  gov^ned,  that  the  insurrection 
was  deemed  a  fiivorable  event;  as  affording  a  pretence  for 
sending  over  armies,  for  entirely  subduing  the  country,  for 
attainting  Hie  rebels,^  and  hr  preparing  means  thence  to 
invade  ^^igland,  and  support  Mary's  title  to  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom.  The  leaders  of  the  congr^ation,  well  acquainted 
with  these  views,  were  not  insensible  of  their  dai^er,  and 
saw  that  their  only  safety  consisted  in  the  vigor  and  success 
of  their  measures.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  intelligence 
received  by  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  H.;  and  having  passed 
an  act  from  their  own  authority,  depriving  the  queen  dowager 
of  the  regency,  and  ordering  all  the  French  troops  to  evacuate 
the  kingdom,  they  collected  forces  to  put  their  edict  in  execu- 
tion against  them.  They  again  became  masters  of  Edinbui^h ; 
but  found  themselves  unable  to  keep  long  possession  of  that 
city.  Their  tumultuary  armies,  assembled  in  haste,  and  sup- 
ported by  no  pay,  soon  separated  upon  the  least  disaster,  or 
evep.  any  delay  of  success ;  and  were  incapable  of  resisting 
sudi  veteran  troops  as  the  Frendi,  who  were  also  seconded 
by  some  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  among  whom,  the  earl  of 
Bothwell  distinguished  himself.  Hearing  that  the  marquis 
of  Hbeuf,  brother  to  the  regent,  was  levying  an  army  against 
them  m  Germany,  they  thought  themselves  excusable  for  ap- 
plying, in  this  extremity,  to  the  assistance  of  England ;  and  as 
the  sympathy  of  religion,  as  well  as  r^ard  to  national  liberty, 
had  BOW  counterbalmiced  the  ancient  animosity  against  that 
kingdom,  this  measure  was  tiie  result  of  inclination  no  less 
than  of  interestf  Maitland  of  Lidington,  therefore,  and 
Bobert  Melvil,  were  secretly  despatched  by  the  congr^ation 
to  solicit  succors  from  Elizabeth. 

The  wise  coundl  of  £3izabeth  did  not  long  deliberate  in 
agreeing  to  this  request,  which  concurred  so  well  with  the 
views  and  interests  of  their  mistress.  Cecil  in  particular  rep- 
resented to  the  queen,  that  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland 

*  Forbes,  vol  i.  p.  139.    Thuan.  UT>.  xxiv.  c.  18. 
t  See  note  E,  at  the  ©od  of  tlie  volumfl.     ^  • 
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and  Fninoe,  both  of  them  the  hereditaiy  eDsanoieB  of  England, 
was  ever  regarded  as  a  pernicious  event ;  and  her  father,  as 
well  as  Protector  Somerset,  had  employed  every  expedient 
both  of  war  and  negotiation  to  prevent  it:  that  the  claim 
which  Mary  advanced  to  the  crown  rendered  the  present  sit- 
uation of  England  still  more  dangerous,  and  demanded  on  the 
part  of  the  queen  the  greatest  vigilance  and  precaution :  that 
the  capacity,  ambition,  and  exorbitant  views  of  the  £unily  oi 
Guise,  who  now  governed  the  French  counsels,  were  suffi- 
ciently known ;  and  they  themselves  made  no  secret  of  fheir 
design  to  place  their  niece  on  the  throne  of  England :  that 
deeming  themselves  secure  of  success,  they  had  already, 
somewhat  imprudently  and  prematurely,  taken  off  the  mask ; 
and  Throgmorton,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  sent  over, 
by  every  courier,  incontestable  proofe  of  their  hostile  inten- 
tions :  *  that  they  only  waited  till  Scotland  should  be  entirely 
subdued ;  and  having  thus  deprived  the  English  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  their  situation  and  naval  power,  they  pre- 
pared means  for  subverting  the  queen's  authority:  that  the 
zealous  Catholics  in  England,  discontented  with  the  present 
government,  and  satisfied  in  the  legality  of  Mary's  title,  would 
bring  them  considerable  reinforcement,  and  would  disturb 
every  measure  of  defence  against  that  formidable  power: 
that  the  only  expedient  for  preventing  these  designs,  wa^  to 
seize  the  present  opportunity,  and  take  advantage  of  a  like 
zeal  in  the  Protestants  of  Scotland ;  nor  could  any  doubt  be 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  a  measure  founded 
on  such  evident  necessity,  and  directed  only  to  the  ends  of  self- 
preservation  ;  that  though  a  French  war,  attended  with  great 
expense,  seemed  the  necessary  consequence  of  supporting  the 
malecontents  in  Scotland,  that  power,  if  removed  to  the  conti- 
nent, would  be  much  less  formidable ;  and  a  small  disbursement 
at  present  would,  in  the  end,  be  found  the  greatest  frugality  : 
and  that  the  domestic  dissensions  of  France,  which  every  day 
augmented,  together  with  the  alliance  of  Philip,  who,  notwith 
standing,  his  bigotry  and  hypocrisy,  would  never  permit  the 
entice  conquest  of  England,  were  sufficient  to  secure  the  queen 
against  the  dangerous  ambition  and  resentment  of  the  hous6 
of  Gui8e.f 

*  Forbea,  voL  i.  p.  184,  186, 149, 160, 169,  165,  181,  194,  2S9,  231. 
286—241,  268. 
f  Forbes,  vol  L  p.  887.    J«bh,  vol  L  p.  448.    Keith,  Append.  24. 
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£3izabedi'8  propeinty  to  caation  and  economy  was,  thoagh 
.  with  some  difficulty,*  ovaroome  by  these  powerful  motives ; 
and  she  prepared  heiself  to  support  by  arms  and  money  the 
declining  affiiizs  of  the  congregation  in  Scotland.  She  equip- 
ped a  fleet,  which. consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  war ;  and  giv- 
ing &e  command  of  it  to  Winter,  she  sent  it  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth :  she  appointed  the  young  duke  of  Norfolk  her  lieutenant 
in  the  northern  counties ;  and  she  assembled,  at  Berwick,  ai 
army  <^  eight  thousand  men  under  the  ccxnmand  of  Lord 
Gray,  warden  o(  the  east  and  middle  marches.  Though  the 
court  of  France,  sensible  of  the  danger,  offered  her  to  make 
immediate  restitution  of  Calais,  provided  she  would  not  inter- 
pose  in  the  affiadrs  oi  Scotland,  she  resolutely  replied,  that  she 
never  would  put  an  inconsiderable  fishing-town  in  competi- 
tion with  the  safety  oi  her  dominions  ;f  and  she  still  continued 
her  preparati(»s.  She  concluded  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence 
with  the  congregation,  which  was  to  last  during  the  marriage 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  Francis,  and  a  year  after ;  and  she 
promised  never  to  desist  till  the  French  had  entirely  evacuated 
Scotland.  I  And  having  thus  taken  all  proper  measures  for 
ftucoess,  and  received  frmn  the  Scots  six  hostages  for  the  p^ 
formance  of  articles,  she  ordered  her  fleet  and  army  to  begin 
their  operations. 

[1560.]  The  appearance  of  Elizabeth's  fleet  in  the  frith 
disconcerted  the  French  army,  who  were  at  that  time  ravaging 
the  county  of  Fife ;  and  obliged  them  to  make  a  circuit  by 
Stirling,  in  order  to  reach  Leith,  where  they  prepared  them- 
selves for  defence.  The  English  army,  reinforced  by  &ye 
thousand  Scots,  §  sat  down  before  the  place ;  and  after  two 
skirmishes,  in  the  former  of  which  the  English  had  the  advan- 
tage, in  the  latter  the  French,  they  began  to  batter  the  town ; 
and,  though  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  in  a  rash  and  ill- 
conducted  assault,  they  reduced  the  garrison  to  great  diffi- 
culties. Their  distress  was  augmented  by  two  events;  the 
dispersion  by  a  storm  of  D'Elbeuf 's  fleet,  which  carried  a 
considerable  army  on  board,  l|  and  the  death  of  the  queen 
regent,  who  expired  about  this  time  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  a  woman  endowed  with  all  the  capacity  which  shone 
forth  in  her  femily,  but  possessed  of  much  more  virtue  and 

♦  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  454,  460.  f  Spotswood,  p.  146. 

t  Knox,  p  217.  Haynes's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  Rymer,tom. 
XV.  p.  669. 

8  Haynee,  vol  i.  p.  256,  269.  I  Haynes,  vol  i.  p.  22a. 
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moderation  than  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  branches 
of  it  The  Frendi,  who  found  it  impossible  to  subsist  for  want 
of  provisions,  and  who  saw  that  the  English  were  continually 
refinforoed  by  firesh  numbers,  were  obhged  to  capitulate ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Valence  and  Count  Randan,  plenipotentiaries 
from  France,  signed  a  treaty  at  Edinburgh  with  Cecil  and  Dr. 
Wotton,  whom  Elizabeth  had  sent  thither  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  there  stipulated  that  the  French  should  instantly  eracuate 
Scotland ;  that  the  king  and  queen  of  France  and  Scotland 
should  thenceforth  abstain  from  bearing  the  arms  of  England, 
or  assuming  the  title  of  that  kingdom ;  that  further  satisfaction 
for  the  injury  already  done  in  that  particular  should  be  granted 
Elizabeth ;  and  that  commissioners  should  meet  to  settle  this 
point,  or,  if  they  could  not  agree,  that  the  king  of  Spain  should 
be  umpire  between  the  crowns.  Besides  these  stipulations,  which 
regarded  England,  some  concessions  were  granted  to  the  Scots; 
namely,  that  an  amnesty  should  be  published  for  all  past 
offences ;  that  none  but  natives  should  enjoy  any  office  in  Scot- 
land ;  that  the  states  should  name  twenty-four  persons,  of  whom 
the  queen  of  Scots  should  choose  seven,  and  the  states  five,  and 
in  the  hands  of  these  twelve  should  the  whole  administration' 
be  placed  during  their  queen's  absence ;  and  that  Mary  should 
neither  m^ke  peace  nor  war  without  consent  of  the  states.*  In 
order  to  hasten  the  execution  of  this  important  treaty,  Elizabeth 
sent  ships,  by  which  the  French  forces  were  transported  into 
their  own  country. 

Thus  Europe  saw^  in  the  first  transaction  of  this  reign,  the 
genius  and  capacity  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers.  She 
discerned  at  a  distance  the  danger  which  threatened  her ;  and 
instantly  took  vigorous  measures  to  prevent  it.  Making  all 
possible  advantages  of  her  situation,  she  proceeded  with  celer- 
ity to  a  decision ;  and  was  not  diverted  by  any  offers,  negotia- 
tions, or  remonstrances  of  the  French  court.  She  stopped 
not  till  she  had  brought  the  matter  to  a  final  issue ;  and  had 
converted  that  very  power  to  which  her  enemies  trusted  for 
her  destruction,  into  her  firmest  support  and  security.  By 
exacting  no  improper  conditions  from  the  Scottish  malecon- 
tents,  even  during  their  greatest  distresses,  she  established  an 
entire  confidence  with  them  ;  and  having  cemented  the  union 
by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude,  interest,  and  religion,  she  now 

*  Rymer,  torn,  xv,  p.  698.  Keith,  p.  IZl.  Spotswood,  p.  14T. 
Knox,  p.  229. 
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poflseBsed  an  iiifliieiio»  over  item  beyond  what  renuaned  erai 
with  their  native  sovereign.  Hie  regard  whick  she  acquired 
by  thJB  dexfeeroos  and  qnrited  oondnct,  gave  her  eveiy  where, 
abroad  as  well  as  at  h<Mne,  more  authority  than  had  attended 
her  sister,  though  supported  by  all  the  power  of  the  Spanish 
monardiy.* 

Hie  subeequ^it  measures  of  the  Scottish  reformers  toided 
stili  more  to  oement  their  union  with  England.  Being  now 
entirely  masteis  of  the  IdngdoBi,  they  made  no  further  cere- 
mony or  staple  in  fully  efiecting  their  purpose.  In  the  treaty 
cl  Bdinburgh,  it  had  foe^  agi^Q^  thi^  a  parliament  or  con- 
TOnti<m  should  soon  be  assembled;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
congr^tiony  not  waiting  till  the  queen  of  Soots  should  ratify 
that  treaty,  thought  themselves  foUy  entitled,  without  the  sov- 
ereign's auth<»ity,  immediately  to  summon  a  parliament.  The 
rdTcmnerB  presented  a  petition  to  this  assemUy,  in  which  they 
w^re  not  contented  with  desiring  the  establishment  of  their 
doctrine ;  tiiey  also  applied  for  the  punishment  of  the  Cathohcs, 
whom  they  called  vassals  to  the  Boman  harlot;  and  they 
asserted,  that  among  all  the  rabble  of  the  clergy — such  is  their 
expression — there  was  not  one  lawful  minister;  but  that  they 
were  all  of  them  thieves  and  murderers;  yea,  rebeb  and 
traitors  to  civil  authority,  and  therdwe  unworthy  to  be  suffered 
in  any  reformed  commonwealth.f  The  parliament  seem  to 
have  been  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  rage  and  persecution. 
After  ratifying  a  confession  of  &ith  agreeable  to  the  new  doc- 
laines,  they  passed  a  statute  against  the  mass,  and  not  only 
abolished  it  in  all  the  churches,  but  enacted  that  whoever  any 
where  either  offidated  in  it,  or  was  present  at  it,  should  be 
chastised,  for  the  first  ofibnoe,  with  confiscation  of  goods  and 
corporal  punishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate ;  for 
the  second,  with  banishment;  and  for  the  third,  with  loss  of 
life.  I  A  law  was  also  voted  for  abolishing  the  papal  juris- 
diction in  Scotland :  the  Presbyterian  form  of  discipline  was 
settled,  leaving  only  at  first  some  shadow  of  authority  to  cer- 
tain ecdesiastics,  whom  they  called  superintendents.  The 
prelates  of  the  ancient  faith  appeared,  in  order  to  complain 
of  great  injustice  committed  on  ttiem  by  the  invasion  of  their 
property,  but  the  parliament  took  no  notice  of  them ;  till  at 
last  th^e  ecclesiastics,  tired  with  fruitless  attendance,  departed 

♦  Forbes,  vol  i  p.  864,  812.    Jebb,  vol  ii.  p.  452. 
t  Knox,  p.  287,  288.  j  Knox,  p.  264. 
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the  town.  They  were  then  dted  to  appear ;  and  as  nobody 
presented  himself,  it  was  voted  by  the  parliament,  that  the 
ecclesiastics  were  entirely  satisfied,  and  found  no  reason  of 
complaint 

Sir  James  Sandilands,  prior  of  St  John,  was  sent  over  to 
France  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  these  acts ;  but  was  very 
ill  received  by  Mary,  who  denied  the  validity  of  a  parUament 
summoned  without  the  royal  consent;  and  she  refused  her 
sanction  to  those  statutes.  But  the  Protestants  gave  them- 
selves little  concern  about  their  queen's  refusal.  They  imme^ 
diately  put  the  statutes  in  execution  f  they  abolished  the  mass ; 
they  settled  their  ministers;  they  committed  every  where 
fiirions  devastations  on  the  monasteries,  and  even  on  the 
churches,  which  they  thought  profaned  by  idolatry;  and 
deeming  the  property  of  the  clergy  lawful  prize,  they  took 
possession,-  without  ceremony,  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues.  Their  new  preachers,  who  had  author- 
ity sufficient  to  incite  them  to  war  and  insurrection,  could  not 
restrain  their  rapacity ;  and  fanaticism  concurring  with  avarice, 
an  incurable  wound  was  given  to  the  papal  authority  in  that 
country.  The  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry,  united  by  the 
consciousness  of  such  unpardonable  guilt,  alarmed  for  their 
new  possessions,  well  acquainted  with  the  imperious  character 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  saw  no  safety  for  •themselves  but  in  the 
protection  of  England;  and  they  despatched  Morton,  Glencame, 
and  Lidington,  to  express  their  sincere  gratitude  to  the  queen 
for  her  past  fevors,  and  represent  to  her  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing them.  '  - 

Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  had  equal  reason  to  maintain  a  union 
with  the  Scottish  Protestants ;  and  soon  found  that  the  house 
of  Guise,  notwithstanding  thdr  former  disappointments,  had 
not  laid  aside  the  design  of  contesting  her  title,  and  subverting 
her  authorify.  Francis  and  Mary,  whose  counsels  were  wholly 
directed  by  them,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  showed  no  disposition  to  give  her  any  satyaction  for  tibat 
mortal  a&ont  which  they  had  put  upon  her,  by  their  openly 
assuming  the  title  and  arms  of  England.  She  was  sensible 
of  the  danger  attending  such  pretensions;  and  it  was  with 
pleasure  she  heard  of  3ie  violent  factions  which  prevailed  in 
the  French  government,  and  of  the  opposition  which  had 
arisen  against  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  That 
ambitious  prince,  supported  by  his  four  brothers,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  tihe  duke  of  Aumale,  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  and 
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the  grand  piior,  men  no  less  amlHtioas  than  bimsel^  had 
ei)grassed  all  the  aathcNrity  of  the  erown ;  and  as  he  was  po6« 
se^ed  of  every  quality  which  oonld  command  the  esteem  or 
seduce  the  a^ectiona  of  men,  there  appeared  no  end  of  his 
acquisitions  and  pretensions.  The  oonstahle,  Montmorency, 
who  had  long  balanced  his  credit^  was  deprived  of  all  power : 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  ting  of  Navane,  and  his  brother, 
the  prince  of  Cond6,  were  entarely  exduded  from  offices  and 
fisiYor :  the  queen  mother  herself  Catharine  de  Medicia,  found 
her  influence  eyery  day  declining;  and  as  Francis,  a  young 
prince,  in£rm  both  in  mind  and  body,  was  wholly  governed 
by  his  consort,  who  knew  no  law  but  the  pleasure  of  her 
undes,  men  despaired  of  ever  obtaining  freedom  from  the 
dominion  of  that  aspiring  ^unily.  It  was  the  contests  of 
religion  which  first  inspired  the  French  with  courage  openly  to 
oppose  their  unlimited  authority. 

The  theological  disputes,  first  started-  in  the  north  g[  Ger- 
many, next  in  Switzerland,  countries  at  that  time  wholly  illit- 
israte,  had  long  ago  penetiaied  into  France ;  and  as  they  were 
assisted  by  the  general  discontent  against  the  court  and  church 
of  Eome,  and  by  the  zealous  spirit  of  the  age,  the  proselytes 
to  the  new  religion  were  secretly  increasing  -  in  every  province. 
Henry  11.,  in  imit^ation  of  his  fiither,  Francis,  had  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  reformers ;  and  though  a  prince  addicted  to 
pleasure  and  society,  he  was  transported  by  a  vehemence,  as 
well  as  bigotry,  which  had  little  place,  in  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessor.  Rigorous  punishments  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Protestant  party ;  and  a  point  of  honor 
seemed  to  have  arisen,  whether  the  one  sect  could  exercise, 
or  the  other  suffer,  most  barbarity.  The  death  of  Henry  put 
some  stop  to  the  persecutions ;  and  the  people,  who  had  ad- 
mired the  constancy  of  the  new  preachers,  now  heard  with 
&vor  their  doctrines  and  argumtots.  But  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, as  well  as  his  brothers,  who  were  possessed  of  the  legal 
authority,  thought  it  their  interest  to  support  the  established 
religion ;  and  when  they  revived  the  execution  of  the  penal 
statutes,  they  necessarily  drove  the  malecont^t  princes  and 
nobles  to  embrace  the  protection  of  the  new  religion.  The 
king  of  Navarre,  a  man  of  mild  disposition,  but  of  a  weak 
diaracter,  and  the  prince  of  Oond6,  who  poissessed  many  great 
qualities,  having  declared  themselves  in  fevor  of  the  Protes- 
tants, that  sect  acqtdred  new  force  from  their  countenance ;  and 
the  admiral,  CoHgny,  with  his  brother  Andebt,  no' longer 
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scrupled  to  make  open  profession  of  their  communion.  The 
integrity  of  the  admiral,  who  was  believed  sincere  in  his 
attachment  to  the  new  doctrine,  and  his  great  reputation  both 
for  valor  and  conduct,  for  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war, 
brought  credit  to  the  reformers ;  and  after  a  frustrated  attempt 
of  the  raalecontents  to  seize  the  king's  person  at  Amboise,  of 
which  Elizabeth  had  probably  some  intelligence,*  every  place 
was  full  of  distraction,  and  matters  hastened  to  an  open  rupture 
between  the  parties.  But  the  house  of  Guise,  though  these 
factions  had  obliged  them  to  remit  their  efforts  in  Scotland, 
and  had  been  one  chief  cause  of  Elizabeth's  success,  were 
determined  not  to  relinquish  their  authority  in  France,  or  yield 
to  the  violence  of  their  enemies.  They  found  an  opportunity 
of  seizing  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde ; 
they  threw  the  former  into  prison  ;  they  obtained  a  sentence  of 
death  against  the  latter ;  and  they  were  proceeding  to  put  the 
sentence  in  execution,  when  the  dng's  sudden  death  saved  the 
noble  prisoner,  and  interrupted  the  prosperity  of  the  duke  of 
Guise.  The  queen  mother  was  appointed  recent  to  her  son 
Charles  IX.,  now  in  his  minority :  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  :  the  sentence  against 
Oond6  was  annufied :  the  constable  was  recalled  to  court :  and 
the  family  of  Guise,  though  they  still  enjoyed  great  offices  and 
great  power,  found  a  counterpoise  to  their  authority. 

[1661.]  Elizabeth  was  determined  to  make  advantage  of 
these  events  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  whom  she  still  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  rival.  She  saw  herself  freed  from  the  perils 
attending  a  union  of  Scotland  with  France,  and  from  the  pre- 
tensions of  so  powerful  a  prince  as  Frauds ;  but  she  considered, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  English  Catholics,  who  were  numer- 
ous, and  who  were  generally  prejudiced  in  feivor  of  Mary's 
title,  would  now  adhere  to  that  princess  with  more  zealous 
attachment,  when  they  saw  that  her  succession  no  longer  en- 
dangered the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  rather  attended 
with  the  advant^e  of  effecting  an  entire  union  with  Scotland. 
She  gave  orders,  therefore,  to  her  ambassador;  Throgmorton, 
a  vigilant  and  able  minister,  to  renew  his  applications  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  to  require  her  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh.  But  though  Mary  had  desisted,  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  from  bearing  the  arms  and  title  of  Queen  of  Eng- 

*  Forbes,  vol.  i,  p.  214.  Throgmorton,  about  this  time,  unwilling  to 
intrust  to  letters  the  great  secrets  committed  to  him,  obtained  leave,  un- 
der lomd  "pretext,  to  come  over  to  London. 
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bmd,  she  still  declined  gratifying  ElizabeUi  in  liiis  momentous 
article ;  and  being  swayed  by  the  ambitious  suggestions  of  her 
undes,  khe  refused  to  make  any  formal  renunciation  of  her 


Meanwhile  the  queen  mother  of  France,  who  imputed  to 
Mary  all  <he  mortifications  which  she  had  met  with  during 
Francis's  lifetime,  took  care  to  retaliate  <m  her  by  like  injuries ; 
and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  her  abode  in  France  disagree- 
able, began  to  think  of  returning  to  her  native  country.     Lord 
James,  who*  had  been  sent  in  deputation  from  the  states  to  in- 
vite her  over,  seconded  theBe  intenti(Hi8 ;  and  she  apphed  to 
Elizabeth,  by  D'Oisel,  for  a  safe-conduct^  in  case  she  should 
be  obliged  to  pass  through  England  :*  but  she  received  for 
answer,  that,  till  she  had  given  satis&etion,  by  ratifying  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  she  could  expect  no  &vor  from  a  person 
whom  she  had  so  much  injured.     This  denial  excited  her  in- 
dignation ;  and  she  made  no  scruple  of  expressing  her  senti- 
ments to  ThrogmcMrt(»],  when  he  reiterated  his  applications  to 
gratify  his  mistress  in  a  demand  which  he  represented  as  so 
reasonable.     Having  cleared  the  room  of   her  attendants, 
she  said  to  him,  "  How  weak  I  may  prove,  ot  how  fer  a  wo- 
man's frailty  may  transport  me,  I  cannot  tell :  however,  I  am 
resolved  not  to  have  so  many  witnesses  of  my  infirmity  as 
•your  mistress  had  at  her  audience  of  my  ambassador  D'Oisel. 
There  is  nothing  disturbs  me  so  much,  as  the  having  asked, 
with  so  much  impunity,  a  &vor  .which  it  was  of  no  consequence 
for  me  to  obtain.    I. can,  with  God's  leave,  return  to  my  own 
country  without  her  leave ;  as  I  came  to  France,  in  spite  of 
all  the  opposition  of  her  brother,  King  Edward :  neither  do  I 
want  friends  both  able  and  willing  to  conduct  me  home,  as  they 
have  brought  me  hither ;  though  I  was  desirous  rather  to  make 
an  experiment  of  your  mistress's  friendship,  than  of  the  assist- 
ance of  any  other  person.    I  have  often  heard  you  say,  that  a 
good  correspondence  between  her  and  myself  would  conduce 
much  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  both  our  kingdoms ; 
were  she  well  convinced  of  this  truth,  she  would  hardly  have 
denied  me  so  small  a  request.    But  perhaps  she  bears  a  better 
inclination  to  my 'rebellious  subjects  thaii  to  me,  their  sovereign, 
her  equal  in  royal  dignity,  her  near  relation,  and  the  undoubted 
heir  of  her  kingdoms.     Brides  her  friendship,  I  ask  nothing 
at  her  hands  :  I  neither  trouble  her,  nor  concern  myself  in  the 

*  Go^dall,  vol.  I  page  1*76. 
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aSsais  of  her  state :  not  that  I  am  ^oiant,  that  there  are  now 
in  Ibgland  a  great  many  malecontents,  who  are  no  friends  to 
the  present  establishment  She  is  pleased  to  upbraid  me  as  a 
person  little  experienced  in  the  world  :  I  freely  own  it ;  bnt 
age  will  cure  that  defect  However,  I  am  already  old  enough 
to  acquit  myself  honestly  and  courteously  to  my  friends  and 
relations,  and  to  encourage  no  reports  of  your  mistress  which 
\would  misbecome  a  queen  and  b^r  kinswoman.  I  would  sko 
say,  by  her  leave,  that  I  am  a  queen  as  well  as  she,  and  not 
altogether  friendless  :  and,  perhaps,  I  have  as  great  a  soul  too ; 
so  that  methinks  we  should  be  upon  a  level  ia  our  treatment 
of  each  other..  As  soon  as  I  have  consulted  the  states  of  my 
kingdom,  I  shi^  be  ready  to  give  her  a  seasonable  answer ; 
and  I  am  the  more  intent  on  my  journey,  in  order  to  make 
the  quicker  despatch  in  this  af^r.  But  she,  it  seems,  intends 
.to  stop  my  journey ;  so  that  either  she  will  not  let  me  give  her 
satisfaction,  or  is  resolved  not  to  be  satisfied ;  perhaps  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  up  the  disagreement  between  us.  She  has  often 
reproached  me  with  my  being  young ;  and  I  must  be  very 
young  indeed,  and  as  ill  advised,  to  treat  of  matters  of  sud^ 
great  concern  and  importance  without  the  advice  of  my  parlia- 
ment. I  have  not  been  wanting  in  all  friendly  offices  to  her ; 
but  she  disbetieves  or  overlooks  them.  I  could  heartily  wish 
that  I  were  as  nearly  allied  to  her  in  affection  as  in  blood ;  for 
that  would  indeed  be  a  most  valuable  alliance."  * 

Such  a  s{Hrited  reply,  notwithstanding  the  obliging  terms 
interspersed  in  it,  was  but  ill  fitted  to  conciliate  friendship 
between  these  rival  princesses,  or  cure  those  mutual  jealousies 
which  had  already  taken  place.  Elizabeth  equipped  a  fle^ 
on  pretence  of  pursuing  pirates,  but  probal^y  with  an  intenti<m 
of  intercepting  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her  return  homewards. 
Mary  embarked  at  Calais ;  and  passing  the  English  fleet  in  a 
fog,  arrived  safely  at  Leith,  attended  by  her  three  undes,  the 
duke  of  Aumale,  the  grand  prior,  and  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf^ 
together  with  ihe  marquis  of  Damville  and  other  Fr^ch 
courtiers.  This  change  of  abode  and  situation  was  very  little 
agreeable  to  that  princess.  Besides  her  natural  prepossessions  . 
in  fevor  of  a  country  in  which  she  had  been  educated  from 
her  earliest  infancy,  and  where  she  had  borne  so  high  a  rank, 
she  could  not  forbear  both  regretting  the  society  of  that  people, 
BO  celebrated  for  their  humane  disposition  and  their  respectful 

*  Oaballa,  p  874.    Spotswood,  p.  Ill, 
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attachment  to  tbeir  sovereigii,  and  reflocthy  on  the  dkptfify 
of  the  scene  whieh  lay  before  her.    It  is  said,  that  after  sIm 
was  embarked  at  Calais^  she  kept  her  ejes  fixed  on  the  coast 
of  France,  and  neY^  tamed  them  from  that  beloved  object  till 
darimess  1^  and  int^cepted  it  firoia  her  view.     She  then 
ordered  a  conch  to  be  spread  for  her  in  die  open  air ;  and 
chaiged  the  ]ulot,  that,  if  in  the  mondng  the  land  were  still  in 
8%ht,  he  should  awake  her,  and  aflbrd  her  one  parting  view 
of  that  conntEj  in  which  all  her  affisciions  were  centred.     The 
weather  proved  calm,  so  that  the  ship  made  little  way  in  the 
night-time ;  and  Maiy  had  once  more  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  French  coast    She  sat  np  on  her  conch,  and  still  looking 
towards  the  land,  citesa  repeated  these  words:   ^Farewell, 
France,  &reweU;   I  shall  nev^  see  Ihee  more.''*    The  first 
aq)ect,  however,  of  things  in  Scotland  was  more  fovorable,  if 
not  to  her  pleasure  and  happiness,  at  least  to  her  repose  and 
security,  than  she  had  reason  to  apprehend.    No  sooner  did 
the  French  galleys  appear  off  Lath,  than  people  <^  all  ranks, 
who  had  Umg  expected  their  arrival,  flocked  towards  the  shore, 
with  an  earnest  impatience  to  behold  and  receive  their  young 
fiovereign.    Some  w^e  led  by  duty,  some  by  interest,  some 
by  curiosity ;  and  all  combined  to  express  th^  attachm^it  to 
her,  and  to  insinuate  themselves  into  her  confidence  on  tiie 
commencement  of  her  adnunistration.    She  had  now  reached 
her  nineteenth  year ;  and  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  amiable 
beauty  of  her  person  w&te  further  reo(»nmended  by  the  aSar 
bOity  of  her  address,  the_politeneaB  of  her  manners,  and  the 
deganoe  of  her  g^us.     W  ^  aooom{4ished  in  all  the  super- 
ficial  but  engaging  graces  of  a  court,  she  afforded,  when  bet- 
ter known,  still  more  promising  in(y<!»tions  of  her  character ; 
and  men  prognosticated  both  humanity  from  her  soft  and 
obliging  deportment,  and  penetration  fix>m  her  taste  in  all  the 
refined  arts  g£  music,  eloquence,  and  poetry.f    And  as  the 
Sects  had  long  been  derived  of  the  presence  of  their  sover^ 
eign^  whom  they  once  despaired  ever  more  to  behold  among 
them,  her  arrival,  seemed  to  give  universal  satisfaction ;  and 
nothing  appeared  about  the  court  but  symptoms  of  affection, 
joy,  and  festivity. 

The  first  measures  which  Marv  embraced  confirmed  all  the 


♦  Keith,  p.  179.    Jebb^  vol  ii.  p.  488. 
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prepossesaions  entertained  in  her  favor.  She  followed  the 
advice  given  her  in  France  by  D'Oisel  and  the  bishop  of 
Amiens,  as  well  as  her  undes ;  and  she  bestowed  her  confi- 
dence entirely  on  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  party,  who  had 
greatest  influence  over  the  pec^le,  and  who,  she  found,  were 
alone  able  to  support  her  government.  Her  Isrother,  Lord 
James,  whom  she  soon  after  created  earl  of  Murray,  obtwned  , 
the  chief  authority ;  and  after  him  lidingtcn,  secretary  of  state, 
a  man  of  great  sagacity,  had  a  principal  share  in  her  confi- 
dence. By  the  vigor  of  these  men's  measures,  she  endeavored 
to  establish  order  and  justice  in  a  country  divided  by  public 
factions  and  private  feuds ;  and  that  fierce,  intractable  people, 
unax^uainted  with  laws  and  obedience,  seemed,  for  a  time,  to 
submit  peaceably  to  her  gentle  and  prudent  administration. 

But  there  was  one  circumstance  which  blasted  all  these 
promising  appearances,  and  bereaved  Mary  of  that  general 
favor  which  her  agreeable  manners  and  judicious  deportment 
gave  her  just  reason  to  expect.  She  was  still  a  Papist^  and 
though  she  published,  soon  after  her  arrival,  a  proclamation, 
enjoining  every  one  to  submit  to  the  established  religion,  the 
preachers  and  their  adherents  could  neither  be  reconciled  to  a 
person  polluted  with  so  great  an  abomination,  nor  lay  aside 
their  jealousies  of  her  future  conduct.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty she  could  obtain  permission  for  saying  mass  in  her  own 
chapel ;  and  had  not|the  people  apprehended,  that  if  she  had 
here  met  with  a  refusal,  she  would  instantly  have  returned  to 
France,  the  zealots  never  would  have  granted  her  even  that 
small  indulgence.  The  cry  was,  "  Shdl  we  suffer  that  idol 
to  be  again  erected  within  the  realm  f  It  was  asserted  in 
the  pulpit,  that  one  mass  was  more  terrible  than  ten  thousand 
armed  men  landed  to  invade  the  kii^om  :*  Lord  Lindesey, 
and  the  g^itlemen  of  Fife,  exclaimed,  ''  that  the  idolater 
should  die  the  death  f  such  was  their  expression.  One  that 
carried  tapers  for  the  ceremony  of  that  worship  was  attacked 
and  insulted  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  And  if  Lord  James 
and  some  popular  leaders  had  not  interposed^  thd  most  danger- 
ous uproar  was  justly  apprehended  from  the  ungoverned  fury 
of  the  multitude.f  The  usual  prayers  in  the  churches  were 
to  this  purpose  :  that  God  would  turn  the  queen's  heart,  which 
was  obstinate  against  him  and  his  truth ;  or  if  his  holy  will  be 

*  Kjko:,  p.  287. 
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otberwise,  that  he  would  strangiheii  tbe  heaits-and  huda  of 

the  electy  stoatly  to  oppose  the  rage  of  all  tyrants.*  Nay,  it 
was  openly  called  in  question,  whether  that  piinoess,  being  an 
idolatress,  was  entitled  to  any  authority,  eren  in  civil  mattere.f 

The  helpless  queen  was  every  moment  exposed  to  con- 
tumely, which  she  bore  with  b^ignily  and  patience.  Soon 
after  her  arrival,  she  dined  in  the  Castle  of  Edinbuigh ;  and  it 
was  there  contrived,  that  a  boy,  six  years  of  age,  should  be  let 
down  from  the  roof^  and  should  present  her  with  a  Bible,  a 
Psalter,  and  the  keys  of  the  castle.  Lest  she  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  this  insult  on  her  as  a  Papist,  all  the  deoo- 
ratioDs  expressed  the  burning  of  0<m^,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
and  other  punishments  inflicted  by  God  upon  idolatry.^  The 
town  council  of  Edinburgh  had  the  assurance,  from  their  own 
authority,  to  issue  a  prodamation  banishing  from  their  district 
"  all  the  wicked  rabble  of  Antichrist  the  pope,  such  as  priests, 
monks,  friars,  together  with  adultereis  and  fornicators."  § 
And  because  the  privy  council  suspended  the  magistrates  for 
their  insolence,  the  passionate  historians]  of  that  age  have 
inferred  that  the  queen  was  engaged,  by  a  sympathy  of  man- 
ners, to  take  adulterers  and  fornicators  under  her  protection. 
It  appears  probable,  that  the  magistrates  were  afterwards 
reinstated  in  their  office,  and  that  their  proclamation  was  con- 
firmed.^ 

But  all  the  insolence  of  the  people  was  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  of  that  which  was  exercised  by  the  clergy  and 
the  preachers,  who  took  a  pride  in  vilifying,  even  to  her  fistce, 
this  amiable  princess.  The  assembly  of  the  church  framed 
an  address,  in  which,  after  telling  her  that  her  mass  was  a 
bastard  service  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  impiety,  and  the 
source  of  every  evil  which  abounded  in  the  realm,  they 
expressed  their  hopes,  that  she  would  ere  this  time  have  pre- 
ferred truth  to  her  own  preconceived  opinion,  and  have  re- 
nounced her  religion,  which,  they  assured  her,  was  nothing 
but  abomination  and  vanity.  They  said,  that  the  present 
abuses  of  government  were  so  enormous,  that  if  a  speedy 
remedy  were  not  provided,  God  would  not  fiiil  in  his  anger  to 
strike  the  head  and  the  tail,  the  disobedient  prince  and  sinful 
people.    They  required,  that  severe  punishment  should   be 

•  Keith,  p.  179.  f  Keith,  p.  202.  J  Keith,  p.  189. 
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inflicted  on  adulterers  and  fornicators.  And  they  concluded 
with  demanding  for  themselves  some  addition  both  of  power 
imd  property.* 

The  ringleader  in  ail  these  insults  on  majesty  was  John 
Knox ;  who  possessed  an  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  church, 
and  even  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  who  triumphed 
in  the  contumelious  usage  of  his  sovereign.  His  usual  appel- 
lation for  the  queen  was  Jezebel ;  and  though  she  endeavored 
by  the  most  gracious  condescension  to  win  his  favor,  all  her 
insinuaticms  could  gain  nothing  on  hi^  obdurate  heart.  She 
promised  him  access  to  her  whenever  he  demanded  it;  and 
she  even  desired  him,  if  he  found  her  blamable  in  any  thing, 
to  reprehend  her  freely  in  private,  rather  than  vilify  her  in  the 
pulpit  before  the  whole  people  :  but  he  plainly  told  her,  that 
he  nad  a  public  ministry  intrusted  to  him ;  that  if  she  would 
come  to  church,  she  should  there  hear  the  gospel  of  truth ; 
and  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  apply  to  every  individual, 
nor  had  he  leisure  for  that  occupation.!  The  political  princi- 
ples of  the  man,  which  he  communicated  to  his  brethren,  were 
as  full  of  sedition,  as  his  theological  were  of  rage  and  bigotry. 
Though  he  once  condescended  so  fiur  as  to  tell  the  queen  that 
he  would  submit  to  her,  in  the  same  manner  as  Paul  did  to 
Nero,J  he  remained  not  long  in  this  dutiful  strain.  He  said  to 
her,  tibat  ^^  Samuel  feared  not  to  slay  Agag,  the  hi  and 
delicate  king  of  Amalek,  whom  King  Saul  h^  saved ;  neither 
spared  Elias  JezebePs  false  prophets,  and  BaaPs  priests,  though 
King  Ahab  was  present.  Phineas,"  added  he,  "was  no 
m's^trate ;  yet  feared  he  not  to  strike  Cosbi  and  Zimri  in  the 
very  act  of  filthy  fornication.  And  so,  madam,  your  grace 
may  see  Uiat  others  than  chief  magistrates  may  lawfully  inflict 
punishment  on  such  crimes  as  are  condemned  by  the  law  of 
God."  §  Knox  had  formerly,  during  the  reign  of  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, written  a  book  against  female  succession  to  the  crown : 
the  title  of  it  is,  "The  first  blast  of  the  trumpet  against  the 
monstrous  regimen  of  women."  He  was  too  proud  either 
to  recant  the  tenets  of  this  book,  or  even  to  apologize  for  them  ; 
and  his  conduct  showed  that  he  thought  no  more  civility  than 
loyalty  due  to  any  of  the  female  sex. 

The  whole  life  of  Mary  was,  fi^m  the  demeanor  of  these 
men,  filled  with  bitterness  and  sorrow.    This  rustic  apostle 

*  Knox,  p.  311,  812.  f  Knox,  p.  810. 
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ficraples  not^  in  his  bktcHy,  to  ii^rm  ih,  that  he  onee  treated 

her  with  such  severity,  that  she  lost  all  oommand  of  temper, 
and  dissolved  in  tears  before  him  :  yet  so  £»  from  being  moved 
Tnth  youth,  and  beauty,  and  royal  dignity  reduced  to  that  con- 
dition, he  persevered  in  his  insolent  reproofe ;  and  when  he 
relates  this  incident,  he  discovers  a  visible  pride  and  satia&o- 
tion  in  his  own  conduct*  The  pulpits  had  become  mere 
scenes  of  railing  against  the  vices  of  the  court ;  among  which 
were  always  noted  as  the  principal,  feasting,  finery,  dancing, 
balls,  and  whoredom,  their  necessary  attendantf  Some 
ornaments,  whidi  the  ladies  at  that  time  wore  upon  their  petti- 
coats, excited  mightily  the  indignation  of  the  preachers ;  and 
they  affirmed,  that  such  vanity  would  provoke  God's  vengeance 
not  only  against  these  foolish  women,  but  against  the  whole 
realm.J 

Mary,  whose  age,  condition,  and  education,  invited  her  to 
liberty  and  cheerfiidness,  was  curbed  in  all  amusements  by  the 
absurd  severity  of  these  reformers;  and  she  found  every 
moment  reason  to  regret  her  leaving  that  country,  from  whose 
manners  she  had  in  her  early  youth  received  the  first  impres- 
sions.! Her  two  uncles,  the  duke  of  Aumale  and  the  grand 
prior,  with  the  other  French  nobility,  soon  took  leave  of  her : 
the  marquis  of  Mbeuf  remained  some  time  longer ;  but  after 
his  departure,  she  was  left  to  ike  society  of  her  own  subjects ; 
men  unacquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  ignorant 
of  arts  and  civility,  and  corrupted,  beyond  their  usual  rusticity, 
by  a  dismal  &naticism,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  ill 
humanity  or  improvement  Though  Mary  had  made  no 
attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  religion,  her  Popery  was  a  suffi- 
cient qrime :  though  her  behavior  was  hitherto  irreproachable, 
and  her  manners  sweet  and  engaging,  her  gayety  and  ease 
were  inta^reted  as  signs  of  di^dute  vanity.  And  to  the 
harsh  and  preposterous  usage  which  this  princess  met  with, 
way,  in  part,  be  ascribed  those  errors  of  her  subsequent  conduct 
whidi  seemed  so  little  of  a  piece  with  the  general  tenor  of  her 
character. 

There  happened  to  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf^  before  his 
departure,  an  adventure  which,  though  frivolous,  might  enable 
him  to  give  Mary's  friends  in  France  a  melancholy  idea  of 
her  situation.     This  nobleman,  with  the  earl  of  Bothwell  and 

*  Knox,  p.  832,  S$8.  +  Kn<a:,  p  8^2. 
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some  oi^er  young  courtiers,  had  been  engaged,  after  a  debauch, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  a  woman  called  Alison  Craig  who  was  known 
to  be  liberal  of  her  favors ;  and  because  they  were  denied 
admittance,  they  broke  the  windows,  thrust  open  the  door, 
and  committed  some  disorders  in  searching  for  the  damsel. 
It  happened  that  the  assembly  of  the  church  was  sitting  at 
that  time,  and  they  immediately  took  the  matter  under  Qieir 
cognizance.  In  conjunction  with  several  of  the  nobility,  they 
presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  which  was  introduced  with 
this  awful  prelude :  "  To  flie  queen's  majesty,  and  to  her 
secret  and  great  council,  her  grace's  faithful  and  obedient 
subjects,  the  professors  of  Christ  Jesus's  holy  evangil,  wish 
the  spirit  of  righteous  judgment"  The  tenor  of  the  petition 
was  that  the  fear  of  God,  the  duty  which  ^ey  owed  her 
grace,  and  the  terrible  threatenings  denounced  by  God  against 
every  city  or  country  where  horrible  crimes  were  openly 
committed,  compelled  them  to  demand  the  severe  punishment 
of  such  as  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  kindle  the  wrath 
of  God  against  the  whole  realm ;  that  the  iniquity  of  which 
they  complained  was  so  heinous  and  so  horrible,  that  they 
should  esteem  themselves  accompHces  in  it,  if  they  had  been 
engaged  by  worldly  fear,  or  servile  complaisance,  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence,  or  bury  it  in  oblivion :  that  as  they  owed  her 
grace  obedience,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  so  were  they 
entitled  to  require  of  her,  in  return,  the  sharp  and  condign 
punishment  of  this  enormity,  which,  they  repeated  it,  might 
draw  down  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  whole  kingdom :  and 
that  they  maint^ned  it  to  be  her  duty  to  lay  aside  all  private 
affections  towards  the  actors  in  so  heinous  a  crime,  and  so 
enormous  a  villany,  and  without  delay  bring  them  to  a  trial, 
and  infict  the  severest  penalties  upon  them.  The  queen  gave  a 
gracious  reception  to  this  peremptory  address  ;  but  because  she 
probably  thought  that  breaking  the  windows  of  a  brothel  merited 
not  such  severe  reprehension,  she  only  rephed,  that  her  uncle 
was  a  stranger,  and  that  he  was  attended  by  a  young  com- 
pany :  but  she  would  put  such  order  to  him  and  to  all  others, 
that  her  subjects  should  henceforth  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
Her  passing  over  this  incident  so  slightly  was  the  source  of 
great  discontent,  and  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  most 
profligate  manners.*  It  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that  Alison  Craig, 
the  cause  of  all  the  uproar,  was  known  to  entertain  a  com- 
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merce  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  zeal  * 
lor  the  ie£ormation^  was,  wiihotK;  scruple,  indulged  in  that 
enonnity.* 

Some  of  the  pcqpulace  of  Edinburgh  broke  into  the  queen's 
chapel  during  her  absence,  and  committed  outrages;  lor 
which  two  of  them  were  indicted,  and  it  was  intended  to  bring 
them  to  a  trial  Knox  wrote  drcular  letters  to  the  most  con- 
sideraUe  zealots  of  the  party,  and  charged  them  to  a{^ar  in 
town  and  protect  their  brethren.  The  holy  sacaraments,  he 
there  said,  are  abused  by  pro&ne  Papists ;  the  mass  has  been 
said ;  and  in  w<»shipping  that  idol,  the  priests  have  omitted  jjo 
ceremony,  not  even  the  conjuring  of  their  accursed  water,  that 
had  ever  been  practised  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  bUndnessw 
These  violent  measures  for  opposing  justice  were  Uttle  short  of 
rebellion;  and  Knox  was  summ^ied  before  the  council  to 
answer  for  his  offence.  The  courage  of  the  man  was  equal  to 
his  insolence.  He  scrupled  not  to  tell  the  queen  that  the  pesti- 
lent Papists  who  had  infiamed  hear  against  these  h(^y  men, 
were  the  sons  of  the  devil ;  and. must  ther^re  obey  the  direo- 
tions  of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  liar  and  a  manslayer  from 
the  be^nning.  The  matter  ended  with  the  fbll  acquittal  of 
Enox.f  Randolph,  the  English  aonbassador  in  Scotland,  had 
reason  to  write  to  Cecil,  speaking  of  the  Scottish  nation,  ^  I 
think  marvellously  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  gave  this  unruly, 
inconstant,  and  cumbersome  people  no  more  power  nor  sub- 
stance ;  for  they  would  otherwise  run  wild."  { 

We  have  related  these  incidents  at  greater  length  than  the 
necessity  of  our  subject  may  seem  to  require ;  but  even  trivial 
drcumstances,  which  show  the  manners  of  the  age,  are  often 
more  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining,  that  the  great  transac- 
tions of  wars  and  negotiations,  which  are  nearly  similar  in  all 
periods  and  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

The  reformed  clergy  in  Scotland  had  at  that  time  a  very 
natural  reason  for  their  ill  humor ;  namely,  the  poverty,  or 
rather  beggary,  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  nobihty 
and  gentry  had  at  iist  laid  th^r  hands  <m  all  the  property  of 
the  regular  clergy,  without  making  any  provision  lor  the  friars 
and  nuns,  whom  they  turned  out  of  their  possessions.  The 
secular  clergy  of  the  Catholic  oommimion,  though  they  lost 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  still  held  some  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  their  benefices ;  and  either  became  laymen  themselvesy 
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•and  converted  them  into  private  property, or  made  convey- 
ance of  them  at  low  prices  to  the  nobility,  who  thus  enriched 
themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  church.  The  new  teachers 
had  hitherto  subsisted  chiefly  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
feithful;  and  in  a  poor  country,  divided  in  religious  senti- 
ments, this  establishment  was  regarded  as  very  scanty  and 
very  precarious.  Repeated .  appUcations  were  made  for  a 
legal  settlement  to  the  preachers;  and  though  almost  every 
thing  in  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  their  zeal  and  caprice, 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  Sieir  request  was  at  last  complied 
with.  The  £stnatic£d  spirit  which  they  indulged,  and  thdr 
industry  in  decrying  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Ro- 
mish communion,  which  placed  such  merit  in  enriching  the 
clergy,  proved  now  a  very  sensible  obstacle  to  their  acquisi- 
tions. The  convention,  however,  passed  a  vote,*  by  which 
they  divided  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  into  twenty-one 
shares:  they  assigned  fourteen  to  the  ancient  possessors: 
of  the  remaining  seven  they  granted  three  to  the  crown :  and 
if  that  were  found  to  answer  the  public  expenses,  they  bestowed 
the  overplus  on  the  reformed  ministers.  The  queen  was 
empowered  to  levy  all  the  seven ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  she 
should  afterwards  pay  to  the  clergy  what  should  be  judged  to 
suffice  for  their  maintenance.  The  necessities  of  the  crown, 
the  rapaeity  of  the  coiurtiers,  and  the  small  affection  which 
MLary  bore  to  the  Protestant  ecclesiastics,  rendered  their  reve- 
nues contemptible  as  well  as  uncertain;  and  the  preachers, 
Ending  that  they  could  not  rival  the  gentry,  or  even  the  mid- 
iling  rank  of  men,  in  opulence  and  plenty,  were  necessitated  to 
i^etake  themselves  to  other  expedients  for  supporting  their 
Authority.  They  affected  a  furious  zeal  for  religion,  morose 
(nanners,  a  vulgar  and  fiumiliar,  yet  mysterious  cantT;  and 
rhough  the  liberality  of  subsequent  princes  put  them  afterwards 
w  a  better  footing  with  regard  to  revenue,  and  thereby  correct- 
^  in  some  degree  those  1^  habits,  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
while  many  ot£er  advantages  attend  Presbyterian  government, 
4iese  inconveniences  are  not  easily  separated  from  the  genius 
of  that  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  queen  of  Sooia,  destitute  of  all  force,  possessing  a 
narrow  revenue,  surrounded  with  a  Actions,  turbulent  nobUity, 
%  bigoted  people,  and  insolent  ecclesiastics,  soon  found  that 
her  only  expedient  for  maintaining  tranquiUity  was  to  preserve 
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a  good  ocMnrespondenee  with  Elizabeth,*  who,  by  former  con- 
nections and  services,  had  acquired  such  authority  over  all 
these  ranks  of  men.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland, 
Secretary  lidington  was  sent  to  London,  in  order  to  pay  her 
compliments  to  the  queen,  and  express  -her  desire  of  Mend- 
ship  and  a  good  ootrespondence ;  and  he  received  a  commis- 
sion from  her,  as  well  as  from  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  to 
demand,  as  a  means  of  cementing  this  friendship,  that  Mary, 
should,  by  act  of  parliament  or  by  proclamation,  (for  the 
difference  between  tliese  securities  was  not  then  deemed  very 
considerable,)  be  declared  successor  to  the  crown.  No  request 
could  be  more  unreasonable,  or  made  at  a  more  improper 
juncture.  The  queen  reptied,  that  Mary  had  once  discovered 
her  intention  not  to  wait  for  the  succession,  but  had  openly,: 
without  ceremony  or  reserve,  assumed  the  title  of  Queen  of 
England,  and  had  pretended  a  superior  right  to  her  throne 
and  kingdom :  that  though  her  ambassadors  and  those  of  her 
husband,  the  French  king,  had  signed  a  treaty,  in  which  they 
renounced  that  claim,  and  promised  satisfaction  for  so  great 
an  indignity,  she  was  so  intoxicated  with  this  imaginary  right, 
that  she  had  rejected  the  most  earnest  solicitations,  and  even, 
as  some  endeavored  to  persuade  her,  had  incurred  some 
danger  in  crossing  the  seas,  rather  than  ratify  that  equitable 
treaty :  that  her  partisans  every  where  had  still  the  assurance 
to  insist  on  her  title,  and  had  presumed  to  talk  of  her  own 
birth  as  illegitimate:  that  while  afl^rs  were  on  this  footing; 
while  a  claim  thus  openly  made,  so  far  from  being  openly 
renounced,  was  only  suspended  till  a  more  favorable  oppor* 
tunity ;  it  would  in  her  he  the  most  egregious  imprudence  to 
fortify  the  hands  of  a  pretender  to  her  crown  by  declaring  her 
the  successor :  that  no  expedient  could  be  worse  imagined  for 
.cementing  friendship  thsm  such  a  declaration ;  and  kings  were 
often  found  to  bear  no  good  will  to  their  successors,  even 
though  their,  own  children ;  much  more  when  the  connection 
was  less  intimate,  and  when  such  cause  of  disgust  and  jealousy 
had  already  been  given,  and  indeed  was  still  continued,  on  the 
part  of  Mary :  that  though  she  was  willing,  from  the  amity 
which  she  bore  her  kinswoman,  to  ascribe  her  former  preten- 
sions to  the  advice  of  others,  by  whose  direction  she  was  then 
governed,  her  present  reftisal  to  relinquish  them  could  proceed, 
only  from  her  own  prepossessions,  and  was  a  proof  that  she 
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still  harbcxred  some  daaginous  designs  against  her :  that  it  waa 
the  nature  of  all  men  to  be  disgusted  with  the  present,  U^ 
^itertain  flattering  views  of  futurity,  to  think  their  services  ili 
rewarded,  to  expect  a  better  recompense  from  the  successor  ^ 
and  she  should  esteem  herself  scarcely  half  a  sovereign  ovei 
the  English,  if  they  saw  her  declare  her  heir,  and  arm  ha 
rival  with  authority  against  her  own  repose  and  safety :  that 
she  knew  the  inconstant  nature  of  the  peopW;  she  was  ac- 
quainted yiiih.  the  present  divisions  in  religion ;  she  was  not 
ignorant  that  the  same  party,  which  expected  greater  jEayoi 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  did  also  imagine  that  the  title  of 
that  princess  was  superior  to  her  own :  that  for  her  part,  what- 
ever claims  were  advanced,  she  was  determined  to  live  and 
die  queen  of  England ;  and  after  her  death  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  others  to  examine  who  had  the  best  pretensions,  either 
by  the  laws  or  by  right  of  blood,  to  the  succession :  that  she 
hoped  the  daim  of  the  queen  of  Soots  would  then  be  found 
sohd;  and,  considering  the  injury  which  she  herself  had 
received,  it  was  sufficient  indulgence  if  she  promised,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  do  nothing  which  might  in  any  respect  weaken 
or  invalidate  it :  and  that  Mary,  if  her  title  were  really  prefer- 
able— a  point  which,  for  her  ow)i  part,  she  had  never  inquired 
into — ^possessed  all  advantages  above  her  rivals ;  who,  destitute 
both  of  present  power  and  of  all  support  by  friends,  would 
only  expose  themselves  to  inevitable  ruin,  by  advancing  any 
weak,  or  even  doubtfid  pretensions.* 

These  views  of  the  queen  were  so  prudent  and  judicious, 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  her  ever  departing  from  them : 
but  that  she  might  put  the  matter  to  a  fuller  poo^  she  offered 
to'  explain  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  so  as  to  leave 
no  suspicion  of  their  excluding  Mary's  right  of  succession  ;f 
and  in  this  form  she  again  required  her  to  ratify  that  treaty. 
Matters  at  last  came  to  this  issue,  that  Mary  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  and  offered  to  renounce  all  present  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  ikigland,  provided  Ehzabeth  would  a^ree  to 
declare  her  the  suceessor.f  But  such  was  the  jealous  charac- 
ter of  this  latter  princess,  that  she  never  would  consent  to 
str^igthen  the  interest  and  authority  of  any  claimant  by  fixing 
the  succession ;  much  less  would  she  make  this  concession  in 


*  Buchanan,  lib.  xvii,  c.  14— 17.      Camden,  p.  385.     Spotswood, 
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fiivw  of  a  rival  qneeo,  who  poaseBsed  sndi  phnsible  preton^ 
sioDS  for  the  present,  and  who,  thouffh  she  might  verbaDy 
Fenouiice'  them,  ooold  easily  resume  her  claim  on  the  first 
opDortimitj.  Mary's  proposal,  however,  bore  so  specious  an 
appearance  of  equity  and  justice,  that  Elizabeth,  sensible  that 
reason  would,  by  superficial  thinkers,  be  deemed  to  lie  ^itirely 
on  that  side,  made  no  more  mention  of  the  matter ;  and  though 
&rthtf  concessions  were  never  made  by  either  princess,  they 
put  on  all  the  appeacanoes  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  and 
friendship  with  each  other. 

The  queai  observed  that,  even  without  her  interposition, 
Maiy  was  sufficiently  de[»essed  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  her 
own  subjects ;  and  instead  of  giving  Scotland  for  the  present 
any  inquietude  ix  disturbaace,  sl^  employed  herself  more 
usefully  and  laudably,  m  regulating  the  affiurs  of  her  own 
kingdom,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  her  people.  She 
made  some  progress  in  paying  those  great  debts  which  lay 
upon  the  crown;  she  regulated  the  coin,  which  had  been 
mudi  debased  by  her  predecessors ;  she  furnished  her  arsenalB 
with  great  quantities  of  arms  fix>m  Grermany  and  other  places ; 
engaged  her  nobility  and  gentry  to  imitate  her  example  in  this 
particular;  introduced  into  the  kingdom  the  art  of  making 
gunpowder  and  brass  cannon ;  fortified  her  frontiers  on  the  side 
of  Scotland ;  made  frequent  reviews  of  the  militia ;  encouri^ed 
agriculture,  by  allowing  a  free  exportation  of  com ;  promoted 
trade  and  navigation ;  and  so  much  increased  the  shipping  of 
her  kingdom,  both  by  building  vessels  of  force  herself,  an^ 
suggesting  like  undertakings  to  the  merchants,  that  she  was 
justly  styled  the  restorer  of  naval  glory,  and  the  queen  of  the 
northern  seas.*  The  natural  fru^ity  of  her  temper,  so  fiir 
from  incapacitating  her  for  these  great  enterprises,  only 
enabled  her  to  execute  them  with  greater  certainty  and  suc- 
cess ;■  and  all  the  world  saw  in  her  conduct  the  happy  effects 
<rf  a  vigorous  perseveraiice  in  judicious  and  well-concerted 
projects. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  so  great  a  princess,  who  enjoyed 
such  singular  felicity  and  renown,  would  receive  proposals  of 
marriage  from  every  one  that  had  any  likelihood  of  succeed- 
ing ;  and  though  she  had  made  some  public  declarations  in 
fevor  of  a  sin^e  life,  few  believed  that  she  would  persevere 
forever  in  that  resolution.    The  archduke  Charles,  second  son 
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c^  the  emperor,*  as  well  as  Oafiimir,  son  of  the  elector  pala- 
tine, made  applications  to  her:  and  as  this  latter  prince 
professed  the  reformed  religion,  he  thought  himself  on  that 
account,  better  -  entitled  to  succeed  in  his  addresses.  Eric, 
king  of  Sweden,  and  Adolph,  duke  of  Holstein,  were  en- 
couraged by  the  same  views  to  become  suitors :  and  the  ead 
of  Arran,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was,  by  the  states 
of  that  kingdom,  reconmiended  to  her  as  a  suitable  marriage. 
Even  some  of  her  own  subjects,  though  they  did  not  operdy 
declare  their  pretensions,  entertained  hopes  of  success.  The 
earl  of  Arundel,  a  person  declining  in  years,  but  descended 
from  an  and^it  and  noble  family,  as  well  as  possessed  of 
great  riches,  flattered  himself  with  this  prospect ;  as  did  also 
Sir  William  Pickering,  a  man  much  esteemed  for  his  personal 
merit.  But  the  person  most  likely  to  succeed,  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Robert  Dudley, 
who,  by  means  of  his  exterior  qualities,  jcHued  to  address  and 
flattery,  had  become  in  a  manner  her  declared  £skvorite,  and 
had  great  influence  in  all  her  counsels.  The  less  worthy  he 
appeared  of  tins  distinction,  the  more  was  hiis  great  &vor 
ascribed  to  some  viol^it  aflection,  which  could  thus  seduce  the 
judgment  of  this  penetrating  princess ;  and  men  long  expected 
that  he  would  obtain  the  preference  above  so  many  princes 
and  monarchs.  But  the  queen  gave  all  these  suitors  a  gentle 
refusal,  which  still  encouraged  their  pursuit ;  and  thought  that 
she  should  the  better  attach  them  to  her  interest,  if  they  were 
still  allowed  to  entertain  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their  preten- 
sions. It  is  also  probable  that  this  policy  was  not  entirely  free 
from  a  mixture  of  female  coquetry ;  and  that,  though  she  was 
determined  in  her  own  mind  never  to  share  her  power  with 
any  man,  she  was  not  displeased  with  the  courtship,  solidta* 
tion,  and  professions  of  love,  which  the  desire  of  acquiring  so 
valuable  a  prize  procured  her  from  all  quarters. 

What  is  most  singular  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  Eliz- 
abeth is,  that  though  she  determined  never  to  have  an  heir  of 
her  own  body,  she  was  not  only  very  averse  to  fix  any  succes- 
sor to  the  crown,  but  seems,  also,  to  have  resolved,  as  far  as  it 
lay  in  her  power,  that  no  one  who  had  pretensions  to  the  suc- 
cession should  ever  have  any  heirs  or  successors.  If  the 
exclusion  given  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  posterity  of 
Margaret,  queen   of  Scotland,  was  allowed  to  be  valid,  the 
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right  to  the  crown  devolved  on  the  house  of  Suffolk ;  and  the 
IsSy  Catharine  Gray,  younger  sister  to  the  lady  Juie,  was 
now  the  heir  of  that  &mily.  This  lady  had  heen  manried  to 
Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  but  having  been 
divorced  from  that  nobleman,  she  had  made^  private  mar- 
riage with  the  earl  of  Hertford^  son  of  the  protector ;  and  her 
husband,  soon  after  consummati(»i,  travelled  into  France.  In 
a  little  time  she  appeared  to  be  pregnant,  which  so  enraged 
Elizabeth,  that  she  tiirew  her  into  the  Tower,  and  summoned 
Hertford  to  appear,  in  order  to  answer  for  his  misdemeanor. 
He  made  no  scruple  of  acknowledging  the  marriage,  which^ 
though  concluded  without  the  queen's  consent,  was  entirely 
suitable  to  both  parties ;  and  for  this  offence  he  was  also  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Elizabeth's  severity  stopped  not  here : 
she  issued  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and  as 
Hertford  could  not,  within  the  time  limited,  prove  the  nuptials 
by  witnesses,  the  commerce  between  him  and  his  consort  was 
declared  unlawful,  and  their  posterity  illegitimate.  They  were 
still  detained  in  custody,  but  by  bribiog  their  keepers,  they 
found  means  to  have  ftirther  intercourse;  and  another  child 
appeared  to  be  the  fruit  of  their  commerce.  This  was  a  fresh 
source  of  vexation  to  the  queen ;  who  made  a  fine  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  be  set  on  Hertford  by  the  star  chamber,  and 
ordered  his  confinement  to  be  thenceforth  more  rigid  and 
severe.  He  lay  in  this  condition  for  nine  years,  till  the  death 
of  his  wife,  by  freeing  Elizabeth  from  all  fears,  procured  him 
his  liberty.*  This  extreme  severity  must  be  accounted  for, 
either  by  the  unrelenting  jealousy  of  the  queen,  who  was 
afraid  lest  a  pretender  to  the  succession  should  acquire  credit 
by  having  issue ;  or  by  her  malignity,  which,  with  all  her  great 
qualities,  made  one  ingredient  in  her  character,  and  which  led 
her  to  envy  in  others  those  natural  pleasures  of  love  and  pos- 
terity, of  which  her  own  ambition  and  desire  of  dominion 
made  her  renounce  all  prospect  for  herself. 

There  happened,  about  this  time,  some  other  events  in  the 
royal  family  where  the  queen's  conduct  was  more  laudable. 
Arthur  Pole  and  his  brother,  nephews  to  the  late  cardinal,  and 
descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  together  with  Anthony 
Fortescue,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  3iese  gentlemen,  and 
some  other  persons,  were  brought  to  their  trial  for  intending  to 
withdraw  into  France,  with  a  view  of  soliciting  succors  firom  the 

*  Haynes,  vol.  I  p.  869,  8*78,  896.    Camden,  p.  889.    Heylin,  p.  Ifi4. 
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duke  of  Giuse,  of  retonung  thenoe  into  Wales,  and  of  pro- 
claiming Mary  queen  of  Ei^land,  and  Arthur  Pole  duke  of 
Clarence.  They  confessed  Sie  indictment,  but  asserted  that 
they  never  meant  to  execute  these  projects  during  the  queen's 
lifetime:  Hiey  had  only  deemed  such  precautions  requisite  in 
case  of  her  demise,  which  some  pretenders  to  judicial  astrol- 
ogy had  assured  them  they  might  with  certainty  look  for 
before  the  year  expired*  They  were  condemned  by  the  jury; 
but  received  a  pardon  from  the  queen's  clemency.* 

*  Strype,  vol  I  p.  888.    Qeylin,  p.  164. 
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CHAPTER    XIIII. 

ELIZABETH. 

[1662.]  After  ihe  commenoement  of  the  rel]^oii&  ware 
in  France,  wluch  rendered  that  florarishing  kingdom,  during 
itae  ooorae  of  near  forty  yeara,  a  scene  of  honw  and  devasta- 
tion, the  great  rival  powers*  in  Europe  were  Spain  and  Eng- 
land; and  it  was  not  long  before  an  ammosity,  first  political, 
then  personal,  broke  out  between  the  sovereigns  of  theaa 
coantries. . 

Philip  n.  of  Spain,  though  he  reached  not  any  enlarged 
views  of  policy,  was  endowed  with  great  industry  and  sagacity, 
a  remarkable  cauticm  in  his  enterprises,  an  unusoal  foresight 
in  all  his  measures;  and  as  he  was  ever  cool,  and  seem^ 
ingly  unmoved  by  passion,  and  possessed  neither  talents  nor 
inclination  for  war,  both  his  subjects  and  his  neighbors  had 
reason  to  expect  justice,  happiness,  and  tranquillity  from  his 
administratioiL  But  prejudices  had  on  him  as  pernicious 
effects  as  ever  passion  had  on  any  other  monarch;  and  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  tyranny  by  which  he  was  actuated,  with 
the  fraudi:i^t  maxims  which  governed  hk  counsels,  exdted 
the  most  violent  agitation  among  his  own  people,  engaged  Imn 
in  acts  of  the  most  enormous  cruelty,  and  threw  SH  Europe  * 
into  combustion. 

After  Philip  had  concluded  peace  at  Chateau-Gambresis, 
and  had  cemamed  some  time  in  the  Netherlands,  in  order 
to  setde  the  afEBon  of  that  country,  he  embarked  for  Spain ; 
and  as  the  gravity  of  that  nation,  with  their  respectful 
obedience  to  Sieir  prince,  had  appeared  more  agreeable  to 
his  humor  than  the  homely,  fiuniliar  manners  and  die  pertina- 
cious liberty  of  the  Flemings,  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
for  the  friture  resicte  altoge&er  at  Madrid,  and  would  govern 
all  his  extensive  d6minions  by  Spanish  ministers  and  Spanish 
counsels.  Having  met  with  a  violent  tempest  on  his  voyage, 
he  no  sooner  arrived  in  harbor  than  he  fell  on  his  knees ;  and 
after  giving  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  he  vowed  that  his  life, 
which  was  thus  providentially  saved,  should  thenceforth  be 
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entiiely  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy.*  BBs  subse- 
quent conduct  corresponded  to  these  professions.  Finding 
that  the  new  doctrines  had  penetrated  into  Spain,  he  let  loose 
the  rage  of  persecution  against  all  who  professed  them,  or 
were  suspected  of  adhering  to  themj  and  by  his  violence 
he  gave  new  edge  eVei^  to  the  usilal^  arueltiy  of  priests  and 
inquisitors.  He  threw  into  prison  Constantine  Ponce,  who 
had  been  confessor  to  his^  &ther,  the  emperor  Charles ;  who 
had  attended  him  during  his  retreat ;  and  in  whose  arms  that 
great  monarch  had  terminated  h»  life :  and  after  this  ecclesi- 
astic died  in  confinement,  he  still  ordered  him  to  be  tried 
and  condemned  for  heresy^  and  Iub  statue  to  be  oonuoittdd  to 
&e  flames.  He  even  deliberated*  whether  he  should  not  ex- 
ekeise  like  severijty  against  the  mem<»y  of  his  &ther,  who  waa 
suspected,  durii^  his  later  years^  to  have  indulged  a  propeo^ 
sity  towards  the  Lutheran  principles :  in  his  unrelenting  zeal 
ht  orthodoxy,  he  spared  neither  age^  sex,  nor  condition :  he 
was  present,  with  an  iniexible  countenance,  at  the  most  bar-< 
barons  executions :  he  issued  rigixrous  ordets  for  the  proseeu- 
tion  of  heretics  in  Spain,  Italy,  the  Indies^  and  the  •  Low 
Countries;  and  having  founded  his  detenmned  tyranny  on 
BiaximR  oi  civil  policy^  as  well  as  on  principieft  of  religicm,  he 
xnade  it  apparent  to  all  his  subjects,  that  tfa^  was  no  method, 
except  the  most  entire  compliance  or  most  obstinate  resistance^ 
to  escape  or  ^de  the  severity  of  his  vengeaoee. 

Durmg  that  extrense  toimosity  which  prevailed  between  the 
Mherents  of  the  opposite  religions,  the  civil  magistmite,  who 
f9<and  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  tlie  sasne  laws  to 
govern  such  enraged  adversaries,  was  naturally  led^  by  spe- 
cious rules  of  prudence,  in  embracing  one  party,  to  dedare 
w«r  against  the  other^  and  to  exterzmnate  by  fin  abd  sword 
those  bigots  who,  from  abhorrence  of  his  reii^on^  had  pro-* 
ceeded  to  an  opposition  of  his  power  and  to  a  hatred  of 
fais  perscm.  If  any  prince  possessed  such  eidan^ed  views  aa 
to  foresee,  that  a  mutual  toleration  would  in  time  abate  the 
fury  of  religious  prejudices,  he  yet  met  with  difficulties  in 
reducing  this  principle  to  practice;  and  might  deem  the 
malady  too  violent  to  await  a  remedy,  whibh,  though  certain, 
must  necessarily  be  slow  in  operation.  But  Philip,  thought 
a  profouiMl  hypocrite,  and  extremely  governed  by  self-interest, 
also  to  have  been  himself  actuated  by  aa  mperious 

*  ThuamiB,  lib.  xxiil  cap.  14. 
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b^otiy ;  and  as  h»  employed  great  lefleetaoB  in  all  his  con- 
duct, he  could  easily  palliate  the  gratification  of  his  natural 
temper  under  the  cdix  of  wisdom^  and  find  in  this  system  no 
less  advantage  to  his  Ibreign  than  his  domestic  pohtics.  By 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Catholio  party,  he  con- 
verted the  zealots  of  the  an<aent  &ith  into  partasans  of  Spanish 
greatness;  and  hy  employing  the  powerM  allurement  of 
religion,  he  seduced  every  where  the  subjects  £rom  that  alio* 
gianee  which  they  owed  to  their  native  sovereign. 

The  course  of  ev^aylis,  guiding  and  concurring  with  choice, 
had  placed  £3izabeth  in  a  situation  diametri^^y  opponte; 
aad  had  raised  her  to  be  the  glory,  the  bulwark,  and  the 
si^port  of  the  numeroos,  though  still  persecuted  Frotestantsi^ 
throughout  Europe.  More  moderate  m.  her  temper  than 
Philip,  she  fi>und,  with  pleasioe,  that  the  principles  of  her 
sect  req|Uired  not  sucb  eadsreme  severity  in  her  domestic  gov- 
ernment as  waa  exerdsed  by  that  monacch;  and  having  no 
object  but  self^preservaAion,  she  imited  her  interests  in  all 
for^n  negodatioBs  with  those  who  were  every  where  strug- 
gling under  oppresttcm,  and  gvtarding  themselves  against  ruin 
and  exterminatioD.  The  more  virtuous  sovereign  was  thus 
bap{»ly  thfown  into  the  naoie  fitvorable  cause ;  and  fortune,  in 
this  instauee,  concurred  with  policy  and  nature. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Henry  H.  of  France,  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  force  of  these  principles  was  somewhat  restrained, 
though  not  altogether  aretcome  by  motives  of  a  superior 
interest ;  tmd  the  dread  of  uniting  £<ngland  with  the  French 
monarchy  engaged  PhSp  to  maintun.  a  good  correspondence 
with  ElizabeQi*  Yet  even  during,  this  period  he  rejected  the 
garter  which  she  sent  him ;  he  fe&sed  to*  ratify  the  ancient 
league  between  the  house  of  Burgundy  and  inland  ;*  he 
^imiahed  ships  to  trau^ct  French  foccee  into  Scotland;  he 
endeavored  to  intereept  the  earl  of  Anon,  who  was  hastening 
to  join  the  maleooAtents  in  that  country;  and  the  que^i's 
wisest  ministers  stiH  regarded  his  fiiendship  as  hollow  and 
precarious.f  But  no  sooner  did  the  dea^  of  Flrancis  IL  put 
an  end  to  PhiHp's  apprehenoons  with  x^ard  to  Maiys  sne- 
oession,  than'hk  animoeity  against  Elizabeth  began  mors 
openly  to  appear;  smd  the  intraests  of  Spain  and  those  of 

*  £^68*8  OoijDplete  Ambassador^  p.  269.    Hsynes>  686.    Stryp% 
vol  iv.  JNo.  ^40. 
f  Haynes,  vol  I  p.  280,  281,  283,  284. 
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I 

England  were  found  opposite  in  every  negotiation  and  trana- 
action. 

The  two  great  monarchies  of  the  continent,  France  and 
Spain,  being  possessed  of  nearly  equal  force,  were  naturally 
antagonists ;  and  England,  from  its  power  and  situation,  was 
entitled  to  support  its  own  dignity,  as  well  as  tranquillity,  by 
holding  the  balance  between  them.  Whatever  incident,  there- 
fore, tended  too  much  to  depress  one  of  these  rival  powers, 
as  it  left  the  other  without  oontrd,  might  be  deemed  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  England ;  yet  so  much  were  these  great 
maxims  of  policy  overruled,  during  that  age,  by  the  disputes 
of  theology,  that  Philip  found  an  advantage  in  supporting  the 
established  government  and  religion  of  France,  and  Elizabeth 
in  protecting  faction  and  innovation. 

The  queen  regent  of  France,  when  reinstated  in  authority 
by  the  death  of  her  son  Francis,  had  formed  a  plan  of  ad- 
ministration more  subtle  than  judicious;  and  balancing  the 
Catholics  with  the  Hugonots,  ike  Duke  of  Guise  with  the 
prince  of  Cond6,  she  endeavored  to  render  herself  necessary 
to  both,  and  to  establish  her  own  dominion  on  their  constrained 
obedience.*  But  the  e(jual  counterpoise  of  power,  which, 
among  foreign  nations,  is  the  source  of  tranquillity,  proves 
always  the  ground  of  quarrel  between  domestic  factions ;  and 
if  the  animosity  of  religion  concur  with  the  frequ^t  occasions 
which  present  themselves  of  mutual  injury,  it  is  imposable, 
during  any  time,  to  preserve  a  firm  concord  in  so  delicate  a 
situation.  The  constable  Montmorency,  moved  by  zeal  for 
the  ancient  fiiith,  joined  himself  to  the  duke  of  Guise:  the 
king  of  Navarre,  from  his  inconstant  temper,  and  his  jealousy 
of  the  superior  genius  of  his  brother,  embraced  the  same 
party :  and  Catharine,  finding  herself  depressed  by  this  com- 
bination, had  recourse  to  Cond^  and  the  Hugcmots,  who  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  fortifying  themselves  by  her 
countenance  and  protection.f  An  edict  had  been  published, 
granting'  a  toleration  to  the  Protestants;  but  the  interested 
violence  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  covered  with  the  pretence  of 
religious  zeal,  broke  through  this  agreement;  and  the  two 
parties,  after  the  ^lladous  tranquillity  of  a  moment,  renewed 
their  mutual  insults  and  injuries.  Cond^,  Coligny,  Andelot, 
assembled  their  friends  and  flew  to  arms :  Guise  and  Mont- 
morency got  possession  of  the  king's  person,  and  constrained 

*  Davila,  lib.  ii.  f  I>avila»  lib.  iii. 
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tlie  queen  r^ent  to  emtouse  their  party:  fourteen  armieB 
were  levied  and  put  in  motion  in  different  parts  of  France  ;* 
each  province,  each  city,  each  £simiiy,  was  agitated  with 
intestine  rage  and  animosity.  The  fatlier  was  divided  against 
the  son;  brother  against  brother;  and  women  themselves, 
sacrificing  their  humanity  as  well  as  their  timidity  to  the 
religious  fury,  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of  ferocity 
and  valor.f  Wherever  the  Hugonots  prevailed,  the  images, 
were  broken,  the  altars  piUaged,  the-  churches  demolished,  the 
monasteries  consumed  with  fire :  where  success  attended  the 
Catholics,  they  burned  the  Bibles,  rebaptized  the  in&nts,  con- 
strained married  persons  to  pass  anew  through  the  nuptial 
ceremony:  and  plunder,  desolation,  and  bloo^hed  attended 
equally  the  triumph  of  both  parties.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
itself  the  seat  of  law  and  justice,  instead  of  employing  its 
authority  to  compose  these  Mai  quarrels,  published  an  edict, 
by  which  it  put  tiie  sword  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  mul- 
titude, and  empowered  the  Catholics  every  where  to  massacre 
the  Hugonots:^  and* it  was  during  this  period,  when  men 
began  to  be  somewhat  enlightened,  and  in  this  nation,  re- 
nowned for  polished  manners,  that  the  theological  rage,  which 
had  long  been  boiling  in  men's  veins,  seems  to  have  attcdned 
its  last  stage  of  virulence  and  ferocity. 

Philip,  jealous  of  the  progress  wluch  the  Hugonots  made  in 
France,  and  dreading  that  the  contagion  would  spread  into  the 
Low  Country  provinces,  had  formed  a  secret  alnance  with  the 
princes  of  Guise,  and  had  entered  into  a  mutual  concert  for 
the  protection  of  the  ancient  £aith  and  the  suppression  of 
heresy.  He  now  sent  six  thousand  men,  vrith  some  supply  of 
money,  to  reinforce  the  Catholic  party;  and  the  prince  of 
Cond6,  finding  himself  unequal  to  so  great  a  comlMuation, 
countenanced  by  the  royal  authority,  was  obliged  to  despatch 
the  Vidame  of  Chartres  and  Briguemaut  to  London,  in  order 
to  crave  the  assistance  and  protection  of  Elizabeth.  Most  of 
the  province  of  Normandy  was  possessed  hj  the  Hugonots : 
and  Cond6  offered  to  put  Havre  de  Grace  mto  the  hands  of 
the  English  ;  on  condition  that,  together  with  three  thousand 
men  for  the  garrison  of  that  place,  the  queen  should  likewise 
send  over  three  thousand  to  defend  Dieppe  and  Rouen,  and 

♦  Father  Paul,  lib.  vii. 

{Father  Paul,  lib.  rii 
Father  Paul,  lib.  vii.    Haynes,  p  3^1. 
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^should  fitirmtth  the  piince  witii  a  supply  of  a  hundred  iihofi- 
sand  crowns.* 

Elizabeth,  besides  the  general  and  essential  kterest  of  sup- 
porting the  Protestants,  and  opposing  the  rapid  piQgress  of  her 
enemy  the  duke  of  Guise,  had  other  motives  which  engaged 
her  to  accept  of  this  proposal.  When  she  concluded  the  peace 
at  Chateau-<]}ambresis,  she  had  good  reason  to  foresee  that 
France  never  would  voluntarily  fulfil  the  artide  which  regarded 
the  restitution  of  Ci^s ;  and  many  subsequent  incidents  had 
tended  to  confirm  this  suspicion,  donsiderable  sums  of  money 
had  been  expended  on  the  fovlificatiotis ;  long  leases  had  been 
panted  of  the  lands ;  and  many  inhabitants  had  been  en* 
eouraged  to  build  and  settle  there,  by  assurances  that  Calais 
should  never  be  restored  to  the  £ngli^.f  The  queen  there- 
fore wisely  concluded,  that,  could  she  get  possession  of  Havre, 
a  place  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  was 
of  greater  importance  than  Calais,  she  should  easily  constrain 
the  French  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  should  have  the  glory 
of  restoring  to  the  crown  that  andent  possession,  so  much  the 
favorite  of  the  nation. 

No  measure  could  be  more  generally  odious  in  France  than 
the  conclusion  of  diis  treaty  with  Elizabeth.  Men  were  nat- 
urally led  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Guise,  who  had  finally 
expelled  the  English,  and  had  debarred  these  dangerous  and 
destructive  enemies  from  all  ^access  into  France,  with  the 
treasonable  politios  of  Conde,  who  had  again  granted  them  an 
entrance  into  fthe  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  prince  had  the 
more  reason  :to  repent  of  this  measure,  as  he  reaped  not  from 
it  all  the  advantage  which  he  expected.  Three  thousand  Eng- 
lish immediately  tock  possession  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Poinings  ;  but  the  latter  place 
was  found  so  Httle  capable  of  defence,  that  it  was  immediately 
abandoned.!  The  siege  of  Rouen  was  already  formed  by  the 
Catholics,  under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
Montmorency ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  &at  Poinings  could 
throw  a  small  .reinforcement  into  the  place.  Though  these 
English  troops  behaved  with  gallantry,  §  and  though  the  king 
of  Navarre  was  mortally  woimded  during  the  siege,  the  Catho- 
lics still  continued  the  attack  of  the  place,  and  carrying  it  at 
last  by  assault,  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword.     The  earl 

*  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  +  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  54,  267. 

t  Forbes,  vol'il  p.  109.  §  Borbes,  vol.  ii,  p.  161. 
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of  Wairwidk,  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Narthmiiiberlittid, 
amved  soon  after  at  Havre  with  another  body  of  three  thou- 
sand English,  and  took  on  him  the  oonunand  of  the  place. 

It  was  expected  that  the  French  Catholics,  fluked  with 
their  success  at  Bouen,  would  immediately  haye  formed  the 
siege  of  fiavze,  which  was  not  as  yet  in  any  condition  of  de- 
fence ;  bat  the  intestine  disorders  of  the  kingdom^soon  diverted 
their  attentioin  to  another  enterprise.  Andelot,  seconded  by 
the  negotiations  of  Eiiizabeth,  had  levied  a  considerable  body 
of  Ptotestanl^  in  Germany :  and  having  anived  at  Orleans,  the 
Beat  of  the  Hugonots'  power,  he  enabled  the  prince  of  Conde 
and  the  admir^  to  .take  the  field,  and  oppose  the  progress  of 
their  enemies.  After  threatening  Fafis,  during  some  time, 
they  took  their  march  towards  Normandy^  with  a  view  of  en- 
gi^|ing  the  English  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them,  and  of 
foi^^ing  themsdives  by  the  further  assistance  which  Ihey  ex- 
pected fr6m  the  zeal  and  vigor  of  Elizabeth.^  The  Catholics, 
commanded  by  the  constable,  and  under  him  by  the  duke  of 
Guise,  followed  on  their  rear ;  and,  overtaking  them  at  Dreux, 
obliged  them  to  give  battle.  The  field  was  fought  with  great 
obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  and  the  action  was  distinguished  by 
this  singular  event,  that  Conde  and  Montmorency,  the  com- 
manders of  the  opposite  armies,  fell  both  of  them  prisoners  into 
the  hands  oi  their  enemies.  The  appearances  of  victory  re- 
mained with  Guise ;  but  the  admiral,  whose  &te  it  eter  was 
to  be  defeated,  and  still  to  rise  more  terrible  after  his  misfor^ 
tunes,  collected  the  remains  of  the  army ;  and  inspirii^  his 
own  unconquerable  courage  and  constancy  into  every  breast, 
kept  them  in  a  body,  and  subdued  some  considerable  places  in 
Normandy.  Elizabeth,  the  better  to  support  his  cause,  sent 
him  a  new  supply  of  a  hun(hred  thousand  crowns ;  and  offered, 
.  if  he  could  find  merchants  to  lend  him  the  money,  to  give  her 
bond  for  another  sum  of  equal  amount.f 

[1563.]  The  expenses  incurred  by  assisting  the  French 
Hugonots  had  emptied  the  queen's  exchequer ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  suppty,  she  found  herself  under  a  necessity  of 
summoning  a  parliament:  an  expedient  to  which  she  never 
.willingly  &d  recourse.  A  little  before  the  meeting  of  this 
assembly,  she  had  Men  into  a. dangerous  ilbjess,  die  small- 
pox ;  and  as  her  hfe,  during  some  time,  was  despaired  of,  the 

*  Forbes,  vol  ii  p.  820.    DavUa,  lib.  iii. 
t  Forbes^  vol  il  p.  322,  847. 
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people  became  the  ^ore  sensible  of  their  peribin  situation, 
derived  from  the  uncertainty,  which,  in  case  of  her  demise, 
attended  the  succession  of  the  crown.  The  partisans  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  those  of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  aheady 
divided  the  nation  into  factions ;  and  every  one  foresaw,  that, 
though  it  might  be  possible  at  present  to  determine  the  con- 
troversy by  law,  yet,  if  the  throne  were  vacant,  nothing  but 
the  sword  would  be  Me  to  fix  a  successor.  The  commons, 
therefore,  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  voted  an  address  to 
the  queen :  in  which,  after  enumerating  the  dangers  attending 
a  broken  and  doubtful  succession,  and  mimtioning  the  evils 
which  their  £sithers  had  experienced  from  the  contending  titles 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  they  entreated  the  queen  to  put  an 
end  to  their  apprehensions,  by  choosing  some  husband, 
whom  they  promised,  whoever  he  were,  gratefolly  to  receive, 
and  feithfully  to  serve,  honor,  and  obey :  or  if  she  had  enter- 
tained any  reluctance  to  the  married  state,  they  desired  that 
the  lawful  successor  might  be  named,  at  least  appointed  by 
act  of  parliament  They  remarked,  that,  during  all  the  reigns 
which  had  passed  since  the  conquest,  the  nation  had  never 
before  been  so  unhappy  as  not  to  know  the  person  who,  in 
case  of  the  sovereign's  death,  was  legally  entitled  to  fill  the 
vacant  throne.  And  they  observed,  that  the  fixed  order  which 
took  place  in  inheriting  the  French  monarchy,  was  one  chief 
source  x>f  the  usual  tranquillity,  as  well  as  of  the  happiness,  of 
that  kingdom.* 

This  subject,  though  extremely  interesting  to  the  nation,  was 
very  httle  agreeable  to  the  queen ;  and  she  was  sensible  that 
^reat  difficulties  would  attend  every  decision.  A  declaration 
m  favor  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  form  a  settlement  per- 
fectly legal ;  because  that  princess  was  commonly  allowed  to 
possess  the  right  of  blood ;  and  the  exclusion  given  by  Henry's 
will,  deriving  its  weight  chiefly  from  an  act  of  parliament, 
would  lose  all  authority  whenever  the  queen  and  parliament 
had  made  a  new  settlement,  and  restored  the  Scottish  line  to 
its  place  in  the  succession.  But  she  dreaded  giving  encourage- 
.  ment  to  the  Catholics,  her  secret  enemies,  by  this  declaration. 
She  was  sensible  that  every  heir  was,  in  some  degree,  a  rival ; 
much  more  one  who  enjoyed  a  claim  for  the  present  possess- 
sion  of  the  crown,  and  who  had  already  advanced,  in  a  very 
open  manner,  these  dangerous  pretensions.    The  great  power 

•  Sir  Simon  d'Ewes's  Journ.  p.  81. 
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of  Marjy  both  from  the  favor  of  the  Oathc^c  princes,  and  her 
connections  with  the  house  of  Guise,  not  to  mention  the  force 
and  situation  of  Scotland,  was  well  known  to  her;  and  she 
saw  no  security,  that  this  princess,  if  fortified  by  a  sure  pros- 
pect of  succession,  would  not  revive  claims  which  she  could 
never  yet  be  prevailed  on  formally  to  relinquish.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  title  of  the  house  of  Suffolk  was  supported  by 
the  more  zealous  Protestants  only ;  and  it  was  very  doubtfiil, 
whether  even  a  parliamentary  aeclaration  in  its  favor  would 
bestow  on  it  such  validity  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people. 
The  repubUcan  part  of  me  constitution  had  not  yet  acquired 
such  an  ascendant  as  to  control,  in  any  degree,  the  ideas  of 
hereditary  right,  and  as  the  legality  of  Henry's  will  was  still 
disputed,  though  founded  on  the  utmost  authority  which  a  par- 
liament could  confer,  who  could  be  assured  that  a  more  recent 
act  would  be  acknowledged  to  have  greater  vaUdity  ?  In  the 
frequent  revolutions  which  had  of  late  taken  place,  the  right 
of  blood  had  still  prevtdled  over  religious  prejudices ;  and 
the  nation  had  ever  shown  itself  disposed  rather  to  change  its 
&ith  than  the  order  of  succession.  Even  many  Protestants 
declared  themselves  in  &vor  of  Mary's  claim  of  inheritance  ;  * 
and  nothing  would  occasion  more  general  disgust,  than  to 
see  the  queen,  openly  and  without  reserve,  take  part  against 
it.  The  Scottish  princess  also,  finding  herself  injurSi  in 
so  sensible  a  point,  would  thenceforth  act  as  a  declared 
enemy ;  and  uniting  together  her  foreign  and  domestic  friends, 
the  partisans  of  her  present  tide  and  of  her  eventual  suc- 
cession, would  soon  bring  matters  to  extremities  against  the 
present  establishment.  The  queen,  weighing  all  these  incon- 
veniences, which  were  great  and  urgent,  was  determined  to 
keep  both  parties  in  awe,  by  maintaining  still  an  ambiguous 
conduct ;  and  she  rather  chose  that  the  people  should  run  the 
hazard  of  contingent  eyents,  thim  that  she  nerself  should  visi- 
bly endanger  her  throne,  by  employing  expedients,  whicji,  at 
best,  would  not  bestow  entire  security  on  the  nation.  She 
gave,  therefore,  an  evasive  answer  to  the  applications  of  the 
commons ;  and  when  the  house,  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
desired,  by  the  mouth  of  their  speaker,  further  satisfaction  on 
that  head,  she  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  make  her  reply 
more  explicit  She  only  told  them,  contrary  to  her  declarations 
in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  that  she  had  fixed  no  absolute 

♦  Keith,  p.  822. 
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resolation  against  iHarriage ;  and  she  added,  that  the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  question  of  the  succession  were  so  great 
that  she  would  be  contented,  for  the  sake  of  her  people,  to  re- 
main some  time  longer  in  this  vale  of  misery ;  and  never  should 
depart  life  with  satisfaction,  till  she  hadlaid  some  solid  founda- 
tion for  their  future  security.* 

The  most  remarkable  law  passed  this  session,  was  that 
which  bore  the  title  of  "Assurance  of  the  queen's  royal  power 
over  all  states  and  subjects  within  her  domiiuons."f  By  this 
act,  the  asserting  twice,  by  writing,  word,  or  deed,  the  pope's 
authority,  was  subjected  to  i  the  pe^ties  of  treason.  All  per- 
sons in  holy  orders  were  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy; as  also  all  who  were  advanced  to  any  degree,  either  in  the 
universities  or  in  common  law;  all  schoolmasters,  officaB,  in 
court,  or  members  of  parliament :  and  the  penaJity .  of  their 
second  refusal  was  treason.  The  first  o&ems&y  in  both  caa^ 
was  punished  by  banishment  and  f<»feiture.  This  rigorous 
statute  was  not  extended  to  any  of  the  degree  of  a  baron ;  be- 
cause it  was  not  supposed  that  the  queen  could  entertain  any 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  perscms  possessed  of  such 
high  dignity.  Lord  MontacUte  made  opposition  to  the  biU; 
and  asserted,  in  favor  of  the  CathoUcs,  that  they  disputed  not, 
they  preached  not,  they  disobeyed  not  the  queen,  they  caused 
no  trouble,  no  tumults  among  the  pe(^le.^  It  is,  however, 
probable,  that  some  suspicions  of  their  secret  conspiracies  had 
made  the  queen  and  parliament  increase  their  tigor  against 
them;  though  it  k  also  more  than  probable,  that  tb€^'Weire 
mistaken  in  the  remedy. 

There  was  Hkewise  another  point,  m  which  the  parliament^ 
this  session,  showed  more  the  goodness  of  their  intention  than 
the  soundness  of  their  judgment.  They  passed  a  law  against 
fond  and  £intastieal  prophecies,  which  had  been  observed  to 
seduce  the  people  into  rebellion  and  d^der  :§  but  at  the 
sam.e  time  they  enacted  a  statute,  which  was  most  likely  to 
increase  these  and  such  like  superstitions:  it  was  levelled 
against  conjurations,  enchantments,  and  witchcraft.]]  Witch- 
craft and  heresy  mc  two  crimes  ^hich  commonly  increase  by 
punishment,  and  never  are  so  effectually  suppressed  as  by 
being  totally  neglected.  After  the  parliament  had  granted 
the  queen  a  supply  of  on^  subsidy  and  two  fifteentJbs,  the 
session  was  finished  by  a  prorogation.    The  convocation  like- 

*  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes's  Journal,  p.  76.  +  6  Eliz.  c  1. 

t  Strype,  voL  i.  p.  260.  §  5  Eliz.  c.  1.  |  5  EUz.  c.  16. 
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inae  voted  th^  qoeea  a  subsidj  of  six  shijJingB  in  the  poiud, 

payable  in  three  years. 

While,  the  English  parties  exerted  these  calm  efforts  against 
each  other  in  parliameQtazy  votes  and  debates,  the  French 
^tioDs,  inflamed  to  the  lughest  degree  of  animositj,  oon- 
tinaed  that  cruel  war  which  their  intemperate  zeal,  actuated 
by  the  aml»tion  of  their  leadcoa^  had  kindled  in  the  kingdom, 
llie  admiral  was  successful  in  reducing  ihe  towns  of  Ncmt- 
mandy  which  held  for  the  king ;  but  he  frequently  oomplained 
that  the  numerous  garrison  of  Havre  remained  totally  inactive, 
and  w^  not  employed  in  any  military  operation  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  queen,  in  teddng  possession  of  thai 
place,  had  published  a  manifesto,*  in  which  she  pretended 
that  her  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  French  Ung  had 
engaged  her  in  that  measure,  and  that  her  sole  intention  was 
to  oppose  her  enemies  of  the  house  of  Guise,  who  held  Uieir 
prince  in  cs^tivity,  and  employed  his  power  to  the  destruction 
of  his  best  and  most  &ithful  subjects.  It  was  chielSy  her 
desire  to  preserve  appearances,  joined  to  the  great  frugality 
of  her  temper,  which  made  her  at  this  critical  juncture  keep 
her  soldiers  in  garrison,  and  restrain  them  from  committing 
further  hostilities  •  upon  the  enemy  .f  The  duke  of  Guise, 
meanwhile,  was  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  the  power  of  the 
Hugonots ;  and  had  commenced  the  siege  of  Orleans,  of  whioh 
Andelot  w^is  governor,  and  where  the  constable  yfi»  detained 
prisoner.  He  bad  the  prospect  of  speedy  success  in  this 
undertaking ;  when  he  was  assassinated  by  Poltrot,  a  young 
gentl^n^  whose  zeal*  instigated  (as  is  pretended,  l^ough 
without  any  certain  foundation)  by  the  admiral,  aad  Bessa,  a 
frunous  preacher,  led  him  to  attempt  that  criminal  enterprise. 
The  death  of  iMs  gallant  prince  was  a  seosible  loss  to  the 
Catholic  party;  and  though  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  his 
brother,  still  supported  the  interests  of  the  family,  the  danger 
of  their  pr<^ess  appeared  not  so  im^^nent  either  to  Elizabeth 
pr  to  tl^  French  Protestant^.  The  upioOy  therefore,  between 
these  allies,  which  had  been  cemented  by  their  common  fears, 
began  thenceforth. to  be  less  intimate ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Hugonots  weife  peijsuaded  to  hearken  to  terms  of  a  separate 
accommodation.  .Condi6  and  Montmorency  held  conferences 
for  settling  the  peace ;  and  as  they  were  both  of  them  impatient 

*  ^Vnrbep,  vpL  ii.  f  Fwbei,  vol  il  p.  276,  «77. 
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to  relieve  themselyes  from  captivity,  they  soon  came  to  an 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  conditions.  The  character  d 
the  queen  r^ent,  whose  ends  were  always  violent,  but  v^o  en- 
deavored by  subtlety  and  policy,  rather  than  force,  to  attain 
them,  led  her  to  embrace  any  plausible  terms ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  protestations  of  the  admiral,  whose  sagacity  could  easily 
discover  the  treachery  of  the4Kx>urt,  the  articles  of  agreement 
were  finally  settled  between  the  parties.  A  toleration  under 
some  restrictions  was  anew  granted  to  the  Protestants ;  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  was  published ;  Cond^  was  reinstated  in  his  offi- 
ces and  governments ;  and  after  money  was  advanced  for  the 
payment  of  arrears  due  to  the  German  troops,  they  were  dis- 
missed the  kingdom. 

By*  the  agreement  between  Elizabeth  and  the  prince  of 
Cond6,  it  had  been  stipulated,*  that  neither  party  should  con- 
clude peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  but  this  article 
was'at  present  but  Uttle  regarded  by  the  leaders  of  the  French 
Protestants.  They  only  comprehended  her  so  fer  in  the  treaty, 
as  to  obtain  a  promise  that,  on  her  relinquishing  Havre,  her 
charges,  and  the  money  which  she  had  advanced  them,  should 
be  repaid  her  by  the  ^ng  of  France,  and  that  Calais,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  should  be  restored  to  her.  But  she 
disdained  to  accept  of  these  conditions;  and  thinking  the 
possession  of  Havre  a  much  better  pledge  for  effecting 
her  purpose,  she  sent  Warwick  orders  to  prepare  himself 
2^{dnst  an  attack  from  the  now  united  power  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  commanded  a  garrison  of  six 
thousand  men,  besides  seven  hundred  pioneers,  had  no  sooner 
got  possession  of  Havre,  than  he  employed  every  means  for 
putting  it  in  a  posture  of  defence;!  and  after  expelling  the 
French  from  the  town,  he  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  make  the 
most  desperate  defence  against  me  enemy.  The  constable 
commanded  the  French  army ;  the  queen  regent  herself  and 
the  king  were  present  in  the  camp ;  even  the  prince  of  Cond6 
joined  the  king's  forces,  Imd  gave  countenance  to  this  enter- 
prise ;  the  admiral  and  Andelot  alone,  anxious  still  to  preserve 
the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  kept  at  a  distance,  and  prudently 
refused  to  join  their  ancient  enemies  in  an  attack  upon  their 
allies. 

*  Forbes,  vol  ii.  p.  79.  f  ForbeB,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 
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iVom  the  force,  and  disposHaona,  and  sitQaiion  of  both  sides, 
it  was  expected  that  the  siege  would  be  attended  with  some 
memorable  event;  jet  did  France  make  a  much  easier  acqui- 
sition of  this  important  place  than  was  at  first  apprehended. 
The  plague  crept  in  among  the  English  soldiers ;  and  being 
increased  by  their  &tigue  and  bad  diet,  (for  they  were  but  ill 
supplied  with  provisions,*)  it  made  such  ravages,  that  some- 
lames  a  hundred  men  a  day  died  of  it ;  and  there  remioned 
not,  at  last,  fifteen  hundred  in  a  condition  to  do  duty.f  The 
French,  meeting  with  such  feeUe  resistance,  carried  on  their 
attacks  success&Uy ;  and  having  made  two  breaches,  each  of 
them  sixty  feet  wide,  they  pr^ared  for  a  general  assault,  which 
must  have  terminated  in  the  slaughter  of  the  whole  garrison.! 
Warwick,  who  had  fireqnently  warned  the  English  coundi 
<^  the  danger,  and  who  had  loudly  demanded  a  supply 
of  men  and  provisions,  found  himself  obliged  to  capitidate, 
and  to  content  himself  with  the  hberty  of  withdrawing  his 
garrison.  The  articles  were  no  sooner  signed,  »than  Lord 
Clinton,  the  admiral,  who  had  been  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  appeared  off  the  harbor  with  a  reinforcement  of 
three  thousand  men  ;  and  found  the  place  surrendered  to 
the  enemy.  To  increase  the  misfortune,  the  infected  army 
brought  the  plague  with  them  into  England,  where  it  swept 
off  great  multitudes,  particularly  in  the  city  of  London. 
Above  twenty  thousand  persons  there  died  of  it  in  one 
year.§ 

Eh^bethy  whose  usual  vigor  and  foresight  had  not  appeared 
in  this  transaction,  was  now  glad  to  compound  matters ;  and 
as  the  queen  r^nt  desired  to  obtain  leisure,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare measures  for  the  extermination  of  the  Hugonots,  she 
readily  hearkened  to  any  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation 
with  England.)  [1564.]  It  was  agreed,  that  the  hostages 
which  the  French  had  given  fi>r  &e  restitution  of  Calais, 
should  be  rest(»red  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
crowns ;  and  that  both  sides  should  retain  all  their  claims  and 
pretensions. 

The  peace  still  continued  with  Scotland ;  and  even  a  cordial 

♦  Forbes,  voL  ii  p.  37*7,  498. 

I  Forbes,  voL  il  p.  450, 458. 
Forbes,  voL  il  p.  498.  * 
See  note  F,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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fineod^p  seemed  to  h»Te  .beeacemmited  between  Elinbeth 
and*  Mar^.  These  prmoeeses  made  profession  of  tbe  most 
entire  affection;  wrote  ainicaUe  letters  eveiy  week  to  each 
other;  and  had  adopted,  mall  appearance,  the  sentiinenta  as  well 
as  style  of  sisters.  Elkabeth  punished  one  fialest  who  had 
publnhed  a  boc^  against  Mary's  title  ]*  and  as  the  lord  keeper 
^aoon  was  thought  to  have  encouraged  Hales  in  this  undw- 
taking,  he  fell  under  her  displeasure,  and  it  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty he  was  able  to  give  her  satb&ction,  and  raeover  her 
favor.f  The  two  queens  had  agreed  in  the  ibregoing  summer 
to  an  interview  at  York,;^  in  order  to  remove  all  difficidties 
with  r^ard  to  Mary's  ratificatiiHi  of  .the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
and  to  consider  of  the  proper  method  £)r  settling  the  suoces- 
uon  of  England ;  but  as  Elizabetib  cfu?efolly  avoided  toudiing 
on  this  delicate  subject,  she  emfployedia  pretence  of  the  wars  in 
France,  which,  she  said,  would  detain  her  in  London ;  atid  she 
delayed. till  next  year  the  int^ded  interview.  It  is  also  proba- 
ble, that  being  well  acquainted  with  the  beauty,  and  address, 
and  aocomplishmenla  of  Mary,  she  did  not  choose  to  stand  the 
comparison  with  regard  to  those  exterior  qualities,  in  which 
she  was  eclipsed  by  her  rival ;  and  was  Hnwilling  that  a  prin- 
oeas,  who  had  aheady  made  great  progress  in  the  esteem  and 
affections  of  the  English,  should  have  a  foriber  opportunily  id 
increasing; the  number  of  her  partisans. 

Mary's  close  connections  with  the  houeoiof  Quise,  and  her 
devoted  attachment  to  her  uncles,  by  whom  she  had  been 
early  educated  and  oiwstantly  protected,  was  the  ground  of 
just  and  insurmountable  jealousy  to  Elizabeth,  who  regarded 
them  as  her  mortal  and  declared  enemies,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  their  dangerous  character  and  ambitious 
pn^ecte.  They  had  made  o&r  of  their  niece  to  Don  Carlos, 
Philip's  son;  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the 
ardiduke  Charles,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,.the  cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon, who  had  only  taken  deacon's  orders,  from  which  he 
might  easily  be  freed  by  a  dispensation  ;  and  ihey  w^« 
ready  to  marry  her  to  any  one  who  could  strengthen  ^eir 
interests,  or  give  inquietude  and  disturbance  to  Elizabeth.  § 
Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  was  equally  vigilant  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  their  schemes,  and  was  particularly  anxious  lest 

«  EeiOi,  p.  2A2.  f  l^th,  p.  258. 

1  Haynes,  p.  888. 
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Mitty  should  fi>nn  any  powerful  foreign  alfifinoe,  which  might 
tonpt  her  to  revive  her  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and  to  invade 
the  kingdom  on  the  side  where  it  was  weakest  and  lay  most 
exposed.*  As  she  h^ieved  that  the  marriage  with  the  arch- 
duke CSuurles  was  the  one  most  likely  to  have  place,  ^e  used 
every  expedient  to  prevent  k ;  and  besides  remonstrating  against 
it  to  Maiy  herself  she  endeavored  to  draw  off  the  archduke 
from  that  puiBoit,  by  giving  him  some  hopes  of  success  in  his 
pretensionsto  henefil^  and  by  inviting  him  to  a  renewal  of  the 
former  treaty  xii  marriage.f  %e  dways  told  the  queen  of 
Soots,  that  nothmg  wonkL  satisfy  her  bat  her  espousi^  some 
English  nobleman,  -who  would  remove  all  grounds  of  j^oiny, 
and  ^ment  the  union  between  the  kingdoms  ;  and  she 
o&red  on  ibis  condition  to  have  her  title  examined,  and  to 
declare  her  sneoessor  to  the  crowiL|  After  keeping  the  mat- 
ter in  these  general  terms  during  a  twelveoMHith,  uie  at  last 
named  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  now  created  earl  of  Leicester, 
as  the  person  oa  whom  she  desired  that  Mary's  choice  should 
ialL 

The  earl  of  Leicester,  the  great  imd  powerful  fevonte  of 
l^izabeth,  possessed  all  those  extoior  qualities  whieh  are 
naturally  alluring  to  the  fidr  sex ;  a  handsome  person,  a  polite 
address,  an  insinitatiiig  behavi(H';  and  by  means  of  these 
Qocompliahmeiits  he  had  been  able  to  blind  even  the  penetra- 
tion of  £lizabeth,  and  conceal  ifrom  her  the  great  defects,  or 
rather  odious  vices,  which  attended  his  diaracter.  He  was 
proud,  msolent,  interested,  amlHtious ;  without  honor,  without 
generosily ,  ^without  humimity;  and  atc^ied  not  for  these  bad 
qualities  by  su<di  abilities  or  cowrage  as  could  fit  him  for  that 
high  trust  and  confidence  vrith  whidi  she  always  honored  him. 
Her.  constant  and  declared  attachment  to  him  had  naturally 
emboldened  him  to  aspire  to  her  bed ;  and  in  order  to  make 
way  for  these  nuptials,  he  was  universally  believed  to  have 
murdered,  in  a  barbarous  manner,  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  one 
Robesart  The  pn^x)eal  of  espousing  Mary  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  him ;  and  he  always  ascribed  it  to  the  contrivance 
of  Cecil,  his  eneiny;  who,  he  thought,  int&nded  by  that 
artifice  to  make  hma  lose  the  firiend^ip  of  Mary  fix>m  the 
temerity  of  his  pretensions,  and  that  of  Elizabeth  ^m 
jealousy  of  "his  attachments  to  another  woman.§    The  queen 

^  Keiih,  p.  84t,  284.  f  Melvil,  p.  41. 
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herself  had  not  any  serious  intention  of  effecting  this  mar- 
riage ;  but  as  she  was  desirous  that  the  queen  of  Scots  should 
never  have  any  husband,  she  named  a  man  who,  she  believed, 
was  not  likely  to  be  accepted  of;  and  she  hoped  by  that 
means  to  gain  time,  and  elude  the  project  of  any  other 
aUiance.  The  earl  of  Leicester  was  too  great  a  &vorite  to 
be  parted  with ;  and  when  Mary,  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
being  declared  successor  to  the  crown,  seemed  at  last  to 
hearken  to  Elizabeth's  proposal,  this  princess  receded  from 
her  dOfers,  and  withdrew  the  bait  which  she  had  thrown  out  to 
her  rival.*  This  duplicity  of  conduct,  joined  to  some  ap- 
pearance of  an  imperious  superiority  assumed  by  her,  had 
drawn  a  peevish  letter  from  Mary ;  and  the  seemingly  anu- 
cable  correspondence  between  the  two  queens  was,  during  some 
time,  interrupted.  In  order  to  make  up  the  breach,  the  queen 
of  Scots  despatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to  London ;  who  has 
given  us  in  his  memoirs  a  particular  account  of  his  n^otia- 
tion. 

Melvil  was  an  agreeable  courtier,  a  man  of  address  and 
conversation ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  him  by  his  mistress, 
that,  besides  grave  reasonings  c(Miceming  politics  and  state 
affairs,  he  should  introduce  more  entertaining  topics  of  con- 
versation, suitable  to  the  sprightly  character  of  Elizabeth; 
and  shoidd  endeavor  by  that  means  to  insinuate  himself  into 
her  confidence.  He  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  threw  that 
artful  princess  entirely  off  her  guard,f  and  made  her  discover 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  full  of  all  those  levities,  and  fbUies, 
and  ideas  of  rivalship  which  possess  the  youngest  and  most 
frivolous  of  her  sex.  He  talked  to  her  of  his  travels,  and 
forgot  not  to  mention  the  different  dresses  of  the  ladies  in 
di&rent  countries,  and  the  particular  advantages  of  each  in 
setting  off  the  beauties  of  the  shape  and  person.  The  queen 
said,  that  she  had  dresses  of  all  countries ;  and  she  took  care 
thenceforth  to  meet  the  ambassador  every  day  apparelled  in  a 
different  habit:  sometimes  she  was  dressed  in  the  English 
garb,  sometimes  in  the  French,  sometimes  in  the  Italian ;  and 
she  asked  him  which  of  them  became  her  most.  He  answered, 
the  Italian ;  a  reply  that  he  knew  would  be  agreeable  to  her, 
because  that  mode  showed  to  advantage  her  flowing  locks, 
which,  he  remarked,  though  they  were  more  red  ih|«i  yellow, 

*  Keith,  p.  269,  270.     Appendix,  p.  168.     Stiype,  vol  I  p.  414. 
f  Haynes,  p.  447. 
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slie  fimcied  to  be  the  fineBt  in  the  worid.  She  desired  to  know 
of  him  what  was  i^uted  the  beet  color  of  hair :  she  asked 
whether  his  qfteen  or  she  had  the  finest  hair :  she  even  inquired 
which  of  them  he  esteemed  the  Mrest  person ;  a  very  delicate 
qnestion^  and  which  he  prudently  eluded,  by  saying  that  her 
majesty  was  the  &irest  person  in  England,  and  his  mistress  in 
Seotland.  She  next  d»nanded  which  of  them  was  tallest :  he 
replied,  Ins  queen.  ""  Then  is  she  too  tall,"  said  Elizabeth ; 
'^^r  I  myself  am  of  a  just  stature."  Having  learned  from 
him  Hiat  his  mistress  sometimes  recreated  herself  by  playing 
on  the  haipdchord,  an  instrument  on  which  she  herself  ex- 
odled,  she  gave  orders  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  that  he  should  lead 
the  ambassador,  as  it  were  casually,  into  an  apartment  where 
he  might  hear  her  perf(»rm ;  and  when  Melvil,  as  if  ravished 
with  the  harmony,  broke  into  the  queen's  apartment,  she  pre- 
tended to  be  displeased  with  his  intrusion ;  but  still  took  care 
to  ask  him  whether  he  thought  Mary  or  her  the  best  performer 
on  that  instrument*  From  the  whole  of  her  behavior,  Melvil 
thought  he  mighty  on  his  return,  assure  his  mistress,  that  she 
had  no  reason  ever  to  expect  any  cordial  friendship  from  Eliza- 
beth, and  that  all  her  professions  of  amity  were  frill  of  Mae- 
hood  and  dissimulation. 
'  Afber  two  yeare  had  been  spent  in  evasions  and  artifices,! 
Mary's  subjects  and  counsellors,  and  probably  herself  began 
to  think  it  full  time  that  some  marriage  were  -concluded ;  and 
Lord  Damley,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  was  the  person  in 
whom  most  men's  opinions  and  wishes  centred.  He  was 
Mary's  coosin-german,  by  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to 
Henry  VHI.,  and  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  by  Margaret^ 
queen  of  Scotland.  He  had  been  bom  and  educated  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  earl  of  Lenox  had  constantly  resided,  since 
he  had  been  banished  by  the  prevailing  power  of  the  house 
of  Hamilton ;  and  as  Damley  w^  now  in  his  twentieth  year, 
and  was  a  very  comely  person,  tall  and  delicately  shaped,  it 
was  hoped  that  he  might  soon  render  himself  agreeable  to 
the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  also  by  his  fether  a  branch  of 
the  same  family  with  herself;  and  would,  in  espousing  her, 
preserve  the  royal  d^ity  of  the  house  of  Stuart :  he  was, 
after  her,  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and  those  who 
pretended  to  exclude  her  on  account  of  her  being  a  foreigner, 
had  endeavored  to  recommend  his  tide,  and  give  it  the  prefer- 

*  Melvil,  p.  49,  60.  t  Keith,  p.  264. 
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,enoe.  It  seemed  no  ineonsiderable  advantage,  ^lat  she  ccfuM, 
by  maf rying  him,  unite  both  their  daims ;  and  as  he  was  by 
bkth  an  Englishman,  and  could  not  by  his  po^er  or  alliances 
give  any  ground  of  suspicion  to  Elizabeth,  it  was  hoped  that 
&e  ^proposal  of  this  marriage  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
that  jealous  pnncess. 

Elizabeth  wa^  well  in&>rmed  of  these  intentions  ]*  and  wds 
secretly  not  displeased  with  the  projected  raarriage  between 
Damley  and  the  queen  of  Scota.f  She  would  rather  have 
wished  that  Mary  had  continued  forever  in  a  sii^le  tife ;  but 
finding  little  probaHlity  of  tfendering  thk  scheme  efifectual,  she 
was  satisfied  with  a  choice  which  freed  h^  at  once  from  ^the 
dread  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and  from  the  necessity  of  parting 
with  Leicester,  her  favorite.  In  order  to  pave  the  way  to 
Damley's  marriage,  she  secretly  desired  Majy  to  invito  LanoK 
into  Scotland,  to  reverse  his  attainder,  and  to  restore  him  to  his 
honors  and  fortune.J  And  when  her  request  was  comjdded 
with,  she  took  care,  in  order  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the 
Hamiltons  and  her  other  partisass  in  Scotland,  to  blame  qpenly 
this  conduct  of  M^.§  [1565.]  Hearing  that  the  negotia- 
tion for  Darnley's  marriage  advanced  apace,  she  gave  that 
nobleman  permission,  on  his  first  appHcation,  to  follow  his 
fether  into  Scotland :  but  no  sooner  did  site  learn  that  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  taken  with  his  figure  and  pason,  and  that 
all  measures  were  fixed  for  espousing  him,  than  she  exdaimed 
gainst  the  marriage;  sent  Throgmorton  to  order  Darnley 
immediately,  upon  his  allegiance,  to  return  to  England ; 
threw  the  countess  of  Lenox  and  her  second  son  into  the 
Tower,  where  they  suffered  a  rigorous  confinement ;  seized  all 
Lenox's  English  estate ;  and,  though  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  assign  one  single  reason  for  her  displeasure,  |  she  menaced, 
and  protested,  and  complained,  as  if  she  had  suffered  the  most 
grievous  injury  in  the  world* 

The  .politics  of  JEHizabeth,  though  judidous,  were  usually 
full  of  dupUcity  and  artifice ;  but  never  more  so  than  in  her 
transactions  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  where  there  entered  so 
many  little  passions  and  narrow  jealousies,  that  she  durst  not 
avow  to  the  world  the  reasons  of  her  conduct,  scarcely  to  her 
ministers,  and  scarcely  even  to  herself.    But  besides  a  woman-r 

*  Keith,  p.  261. 
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kh  nyakliip  sad  ejaivy  ^igiBDAt  the  iiBjmf^  *pf  ihW  pnnontti, 
^  had  «oB]£  motives  of  interest  lor  foigiiiBg  a  displeasttie  op 
the  present  oocasiojQ.  It  served  h^x  as  a  ;pretenoe  for  re^ng 
to  acknowledge  H^'s  title  to  the  sucoession  t)f  England ;  a 
point  to  whQx,  for  good  fessQns»  she  was  determined  never 
to  consent  And  it  wm  useful  to  her  ior  a  purpose  still  more 
unfirieBdlj  and  daogerona,  for  eneourmging  th^e  discontexito  and 
reheUion  of  the  Scottish  nobiiity  and  ecoleeiastiea.* 

Kothing  can  be  more  unhi^py  for  a  peq>le  than  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  sovereign  attached  to  a  leligioii  different  frooa 
the  established ;  aad  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  mutual  con- 
fidence can  ever,  in  such  a  situation,  have  pla^  between  the 
prince  and  his  sul^jects.  Mary's  ocmduct  lad  been  hitherto  in 
every  respect  unexceptionable,  and  even  laudable ;  yet  had 
she  not  noade  sudi  progress  in  acquiring  popularity,  as  might 
have  been  expected  fr<^  her  gradous  deportment  and  ag3?ee- 
able  accomplishn^nts.  Suspicions  evay  n[K>ment  prevailed 
on  account  of  her  attachm^it  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  espe^ 
cially  to  her  undes,  the  open  and  avowed  promoters  of  the 
sdieme  for  exterminating  the  professors  of  the  reformed 
religion  throi^liout  all  Europe.  She  still  refused  to  raitify 
the  acts  of  parliament  which  had  established  the  reformation; 
she  made  attempts  for  restoring  to  the  Catholic  bishops  some 
part  of  their  civil  juriscfiction ;  f  and  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
ooundl  of  Trent,  in  wUch,  besides  profsi^g  her  attachment 
to  the  CathoHc  &ith,  she  took  notice  of  h^  title  to  succeed  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  expressed  her  hopes  of  being  able, 
in  some  period,  to  bring  back  all  her  dominions  to  the  bosom 
of  the  church.|  The  zealots  among  the  Protestaxita  were  not 
wanting,  in  their  ;tur^,  to  exercise  &eir  insolence  against  her, 
which  tended  still  more  .to  aUenate  her  from  their  ^aith.  A 
law  was  enacted,  makiug  it  capital,  on  the  very  first  .offence, 
to  say  mass  any  where,  except  in  the  queen's  chapel  ;§  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  even  this  small  indulgence  was 
granted  her :  the  :general.  assembly  impc^tuned  her  anew  to 
change  her  religion ;  to  renounce  the  blasphemowi  idolatry  of 
the  mass,  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  Antichrist ;  and  to 
embrace  the  true  religion  of  Christ  Jesus.||  As  she  answered 
with  ftemper,  that  she  was  not  yet  convmced  of  the  falsity  of 

♦  Keith,  p.  290.  +  Spotswood,  p.  198. 
t  Father ^Rwil,  Ub.  vil  §  Keiih,  p.  268, 
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her  religion  or  tlie  impiely  of  the  mass,  and  that  her  apostasy 
would  lose  her  the  Mendship  of  her  allies  on  the  continent| 
they  replied  by  assuring  her,  that  their  religion  was  undoubtedly 
the  same  which  had  been  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  had 
been  preached  by  the  apostles,  and  which  had  been  embraced 
by  the  faithful  in  the  primitive  ages ;  that  neither  the  religion 
of  Turks,  Jews,  nor  Papists  was  built  on  so  solid  a  foundation 
as  theirs ;  that  they  alone,  <^  all  the  various  species  of  reli- 
gionists spread  over  the  fece  of  the  earth,  were  so  happy  as  to 
be  possessed  of  the  truth ;  that  those  who  hear,  orraUier  who 
gaze  on  the  mass,  allow  sacrilege,  pronounce  blasphemy,  and 
commit  most  abomiivtble  idolatry ;  and  that  the  friendship  of 
the  King  of  kings  was  preferable  to  all  the  alliances  in  the 
world.* 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  had  kindled  afresh  the 
zeal  of  the  reformers,  because  the  &mily  of  Lenox  was 
believed  to  adhere  to  the  Catholic  feith ;  and  though  Damley, 
who  now  bore  the  name  of  King  Henry,  went  often  to  the 
established  church,  he  could  not,  by  this  exterior  compliance, 
gain  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  ecclesiastics.  They 
rather  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  insult  him  to  his  face ; 
and  Enox  scrupled  not  to  tell  him  from  the  pulpit,  that  God, 
for  punishment  of  the  ofiEences  and  ingratitude  of  the  people, 
was  wont  to  commit  the  rule  over  them  to  boys  and  women.f 
The  populace  of  Edinburgh,  instigated  by  such  doctrines, 
began  to  meet  and  to  associate  themselves  against  the  govern- 
ment! -^^^  "whsLt  threatened  more  immediate  danger  to  Mary^s 
authority,  were  the  discontents  which  prevailed  among  some 
of  the  principal  nobility. 

The  duke  of  Chatelrault  was  displeased  with  the  restoration, 
and  still  more  with  the  aggrandizement  of  the  family  of  Lenox, 
his  hereditary  enemies;  and  entertained  fears  lest  his  own 
eventual  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  should  be  ex- 
cluded by  his  rival,  who  had  formerly  advanced  some  preten- 
sions to  it.  The  earl  of  Murray  found  his  credit  at  court 
much  diminished  by  the  interest  of  Lenox  and  his  son ;  and 
began  to  apprehend  the  revocation  of  some  considerable  grants 
winch  he  had  obtained  from  Mary's  bounty.  The  earls  of 
Argyle,  Rothes,  and  Glencaime,  the  lords  Boyde  and  Ochiltry, 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Pittarow,  were  instigated  by  like  motives ; 

»  Keith,  p.  560,  561.  f  Keith,  p.  546.    Knox;  p.  881. 
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and  us  these  jrere  the  peraou  who  had  moBt  lealoudy  |«o- 
moted  the  refonnation,  they  were  disgusted  to  find  that  the 
queen's  &vor  was  entir^y  engrossed  by  a  new  dabal,  the 
earls  of  Bothwell,  Athole,  SnSieriand,  and  Hontley;  men 
who  were  esteemed  either  lukewarm  in  religions  controversy, 
or  inclined  to  the  Catholic  parly.  The  same  ground  of  discon- 
tent which  in  other  courts  is  the  source  of  intrigue,  Action, 
and  opposition,  ocunmonly  produced  in  Scotland  either  projects 
ci  assassination  or  of  rebelHon  ;  and  besides  mutual  accusations 
of  the  fonner  kind,  which  it  is  difficult  to  dear  up,.*  the  male- 
content  lords,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  queen's  marriage 
entirely  resolved  on,  entered  into  a  c(Hifederacy  for  taking 
arms  against  their  sovereign.  They  met  at  Stirling;  pre- 
tended an  anxious  concern  for  the  securify  oi  religion ;  6amed 
engagements ' for  mutual  defence;  and  made  applicaticms  to 
iSizabeth  for  assistance  and  protection.f  That  princess,  after 
publishing  the  expressions  of  her  displeasure  against  the  mar- 
riage, had  secretly  ordered  her  ambassadors,  Randolf  and 
TfaGroginorton,  to  give  in  her  name  some  promises  c^  support 
to  the  maleoontents ;  and  had  even  sent  them  a  supply  of  im 
thoosand  pounds,  to  enable  them  to  begin  an  insurrection.^ 

Mary  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  meeting  at  Stirling, 
and  the  movements  of  l^e  lords^  than  she  summoned  them  to 
appear  at  court,  in  order  to  answer  for  their  conduct;  and 
having  levied  some  forces  to  execute  the  laws,  she  obliged  the 
rebels  to  leave  the  low  countries,  and  take  shelter  in  Aj^le- 
shire.  That  she  might  more  effbctually  cut  off  their  resources, 
she  proceeded  with  the  king  to  Glasgow,  and  forced  them 
from  their  retreat.  They  appeared  at  Paisley,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, with  about  a  thousand  horse,  and  passing  the  queen's 
army,  proceeded  to  Hamilton,  thence  to  Edinburgh,  which 
they  entered  without  resistance.  They  expected  great  reSn- 
fercements  in  this  place,  from  the  efforts  of  Enox  and  the 
seditious  preachers ;  and  they  beat  their  drums,  desiring  all 
men  to  enlist,  and  receive  wages  for  the  defence  of  (iod's 
glory.§  But  Uie  nation  was  in  no  disposition  for  rebellion : 
Mary  was  esteemed  and  bebved :  her  marriage  was  not  gen- 
erally disagreeable  to  the  people :  and  the  interested  views 
of  the  malecontent  lords  were  so  well  known,  that  their  pre- 

*  See  note  G,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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tenoe  of  Bdal  for  religkoi  had  Httle  mtaenoe  evon  on  tbe  igno^ 
nmt  populace.*  The  king  and  queen  advanced  to  Edinbui^ 
at  the  heftd  of  their  anny :  the  rebels  wore  obliged  to  retire 
kito  the  south ;  and  bemg  pursued  by  a  force  which  now 
amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  men,f  they  found  themselves 
under  a  necessity  of  abandoning  their  country,  and  of  taking 
shelter  in  England. 

Elizabeth,  when  she  found  the  event  so  much  to  disappoint 
her  expectations,  thought  proper  to  disavow  all  connections 
with  the  Sootfei^  maieoontente,  and  to  dedare  every  where, 
that  she  had  never  given  them  any  encouragement,  nor  any 
promise  of  countenance  or  assistance.  She  even  carried  fur* 
ther  her  dissimniatioii  and  hypociisy.  MiBxay  had  come  to 
London,  with  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  agent  for  Qiatelisidt ; 
and  she  seduced  th^n,  by  secret  assurances  of  protection,  to 
declare  before  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  that  she 
had  nowise  contributed  to  ihek  insurrection.  No  sooner  had 
she  extorted  this  confession  from  them,  than  she  chased  them 
fpom  her  presence,  called  them  unwofthy  traitors,  declared 
that  their  detestable  mbdlion  was  of  bad  example  to  all 
princes ;  and  assured  them,  that  as  she  had  hitherto  given 
them  no  encouragement,  so  should  they  never  thenc^orth 
receive  from  her  any  assistance  or  protecticm.];  Throgmorton 
alone^  whose  honor  was  equal  to  his  abilities,  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  conceal  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in  the 
enterprise  of  the  Scottish  rebeb ;  and  being  well  apprised  of 
the  usual  character  and  conduct  ef  S3iz2)e^  he  nad  had 
the  precaution  to  obtam  an  order  of  council  to  sothorize  the 
eiigagem!etits  which    he  had  been  obHged   to  make  with 


The  banished  lords,  finding  themselves  so  harshly  treated 
by  Elisabeth,  had  recourse  to  the  demenc^  of  their  own 
sovereign ;  imd  after  some  solicitations  and  some  professions 
ift  sincere  repentance,  the  duke  of  Ghatelraidt  obtained  his 
pardon,  on  condition  that  he  should  retire  into  France.  Mary 
^was  more  implacable  against  tiie  ungrateAil  earl  of  Murray 
and  the  other  confederates,  on  whom  she  threw  the  chief 
blame  of  the  eaterprise  ;  but  as  she  was  continually  pli^d  with 
^plications  from  their  friends,  and  as  some  of  her  most  judi- 

*  Knox,  p.  880,  886.  f  Knofz,  p.  888. 
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dous  parddaDa  in  Eagfamd  ihaoglii,  that  nothing  Would  more 
promote  her  intepests  in  that  Idngdom,  than  the  gentle  treat- 
meat  c^  men  so  celebrated  f(x  their  zeal  against  Sie  Gatholie 
region,  she  agreed  to  give  way  to  her  natural  temper,  which 
inclined'  not  to  severity,  and  she  seemed  determined  to  restore 
them  to  &y€Hr.*  Iii  tildB  interval,  BambouiUet  arrived  as  ambas- 
sador from  Frcmcei  aind  brought  her  advices  from  her  uncle,  the 
cafdinai  of  Lorrame,  to  whose  opniion  she  always  paid  an 
extreme  deferenoe,  hy  no  midans  to  pardon  these  Protestant 
leaders,  who  had  been  ei^a^d  in  a  rebelSon  against  her.f 

The  two  religions,  ist  France^  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Eoiepe,  were  rathep  bHtated  ^wn  tired  with  their  acts  of 
mutcuJ  violence ;  and  the  peace  granted  to  the  Hugonots,  as 
had  been  f<»e8e^  by  Ooligny,  was  intended  only  to  lull  ^em 
asleep  and  prepare  the  way  for  ikek  final  and  absolute  de<- 
strudtion.  The  queen  regent  made  a  |»etenoe  of  travelog 
throng  the  kii^(mi,  ki  cnrder  to  visit  the  provinces^  and  cor-* 
rect  ajl  the  abases  ari&ing  from  the  late  dvil  war ;  and  al^t 
having  held  some  oonferenees  on  the  froiilierB  with  tine  dt&e  of 
Lorraine  a(nd  t^e  dwke  of  Savoy,  she  camie  to  Bayonne,  where 
1^  wae  met  by  her  daughter,  the  queed:  of  Spain,  ^d  the 
duke  of  Alva^  Notiimg  appeared  in  the  congress  <^  these 
two  splendid  courts,  but  gayety,  festivity,  love,  and  joy ;  but 
amidst  these  sn^ii^.  appearanees  wet«  secretly  febricated 
schemes  the  m^t  bloody^  and  the  most  destructive  to  the 
repose  of  tSEankind)  thaib  had  ev^  been  thought  of  in  any  age 
or  nation.  No  less  than-  «  total  and  universal  extermiiia^on 
erf  the  Protesttots  by  fire  and  swotd  waft  concerted  by  Philip 
and  Gatharme  of  Medkis ;  adtd  Alt%  agreeably  to  his  ^rce 
and  sanguinary  dfepositk»)  advised  the  queen  tegeUt  to  com-' 
menoe  the  execution  of  this  poject^  by  the  immediiate  massa- 
cre of  all  the  le^ens  of  the  Hugonots.!  But  that  princess, 
though  equafiy  hardened  against  every  humatie  sentiment, 
would  not  forego  thas  opportunity  of  displayi*^  her  wit  and 
refined  politics;  sliad  she  pturposed  vather  by  treachery  and 
di&simulati<^,  which  she  calkd  address,  to  lead  the  Prot^tants 
into  the  snare^and  never  to  draw  the  sword  till  they  were 
totally  disabled  from  resistance.  The -cardinal  of  Lorraine,* 
whose  character  bore  a  greater  affinity  to  ^at  of  Alvttj  was  a 
chief  author  of  this  barbarous  association  against  the  relbrmer^ ; 

♦  Melvil,  p.  59,  60,  61,  62,  63.    Keith,.?.  822. 
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and  having  connected  his  hopes  of  success  with  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  niece,  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  took  care  that 
her  measures  should  correspond  to  those  violent  counsels 
which  were  embraced  by  the  other  Catholic  princes.  In  con- 
sequencj  of  this  scheme,  he  turned  her  m>m  the  road  of 
demenco,  which  she  intended  to  have  followed,  and  made  her 
;  resolve  on  the  total  ruin  of  the  banished  lords.*  A  par- 
liament was  summoned  at  Edinburgh  for  attainting  them ; 
[1566.]  and  as  their  guilt  was  palpabk  and  avowed,  no  doubt 
was  entertained  but  sentence  would  be  pronounced  apiinst 
them.  It  was  by  a  sudden  and  violent  incideni,  whioh,  in  the 
issue,  brought  on  the  ruin  of  Mary  herself,  that  they  were 
saved  from  the  rigor  of  the  law. 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  Lord  Damley 
was  so  natural,  and  so  inviting  in  all  its  circumstances,  that 
it  had  been  predpitately  agreed  to  by  that  princess  and  her 
council ;  and  while  she  was  allured  by  his  youth,  and  beauty, 
and  exterior  accomplishments,  she  had  at  first  overlooked 
the  qualities  of  his  mind,  which  nowise  corresponded  to  the 
excellence  of  his  outward  figure.-  Violent^  yet  variable  in  his 
resolutions:  insolent^  yet  credulous  and  easily  governed  by 
flatterers ;  he  was  destitute  of  all  gratitude,  because  he  thought 
no  &vors  equal  to  his  merit;  a^d  being  addicted  to  low  pleas- 
ures, he  was  equally  incapable  of  all  true  sentiments  of  love 
and  tendeme8s.f  The  queen  of  Scots,  in  the  first  efiusions  of 
her  fondness,  had  taken  a  pleasure  in  exalting  him  beyond 
measure :  she  had  granted  him  the  title  of  king ;  she  had  joined 
his  name  with  her  own  in  all  pubhc  acts ;  she  intended  to 
have  procured  him  from  the  parliament  a  matrimonial  crown ; 
but  having  leisure  afterwards  to  remark  his  weakness  and 
vices,  she  began  to  see  the  danger  of  her  profuse  hberality, 
and  was  resolved  thenceforth  to  proceed  with  more  reserve 
in  the  trust  which  she  should  confer  upon  him.  His  resentment 
against  this  prudent  conduct  served  but  the  more  to  increase 
her  disgust :  and  the  young  prince,  enraged  at  her  imagined 
neglects,  pointed  his  vengeance  against  eveiy  one  whom  he 
deemed  the  cause  of  this  change  in  her  measures  and  be- 
havior. 

There  was  in  the  court  one  David  Rizzio,  who  had  of  late 
obtained  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  confidence  and  favor 

»  MelvH,  p.  6S.    Keith's  Append,  p.  176. 
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with  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  a  Piedmontese,  of  mean 
iHTth,  son  of  a  teacher  of  music,  himself  a  musician ;  and  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  subdst  by  his  art  in  his  own  countay,  he  had 
followed  into  Scotland  an  ambassador,  whom  the  duke  of  Savoy 
sent  thither  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Mary,  some  time  after 
her  first  arrival  He  possessed  a  good  ear,  and  a  tolerable 
voice ;  and  as  that  princess  found  him  useful  to  complete  her 
band  of  music,  she  retained  him-  in  her  service,  after  the  de- 
parture of  his  master.  Her  secretary  for  Frei^h  despatches 
having  some  time  after  incurred  her  displeasure,  she  promoted 
Bizzio  to  that  office,  which  gave  him  firequent  opportunities  of 
approaching  her  person,  and  insinuating  himself  into  her  &vor. 
He  was  shrewd  and  sensible,  as  well  as  aspiring,  much  b^ond 
his  rank  and  education ;  and  he  made  so  good  use  of  the 
access  which  fortune  had  procured  him,  that  he  was  soon  re- 
garded as  the  chief  confidant,  ami  even  minister  of  the  queen. 
Me  was  consulted  on  all  occasions ;  no  favor  could  be  obtained 
but  by  his  intercession ;  all  suitors  were  obliged  to  gain  him 
by  presents  and  flattery ;  and  the  nuin,  insolent  firom  his  new 
exaltation,  as  well  as  rapacious  in  his  acquisitions,  soon  drew 
<Hi  himself  the  hatred  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  whole  king- 
dom.* He  had  at  first  employed  his  credit  to  promote  Dam- 
ley's  marriage ;  and  a  firm  friendship  seemed  to  be  established 
between  them  :  but  on  the  subsequent  change  of  the  queen's 
sentiments,  it»was  easy  for  Henry's  friends  to  persuade  him 
that  Rizzio  was  the  real  author  of  her  indiflference,  and  even 
to  rouse  in  his  mind  jealousies  of  a  more  dangerous  nature. 
The  favorite  was  of  a  disagreeable  figure,  but  was  not  past  his 
youth ;  f  and  though  the  opinion  of  his  criminal  correspond- 
ence with  Marv  might  seem  of  itself  unreasonable,  ^  not 
absurd,  a  suspicious  husband  could  find  no  other  means  of 
accounting  for  that  lavish  and  imprudent  kindness  with  which 
she  honored  him.  The  r^d  austerity  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
who  could  admit  (rf  no  fi'eedoms,  contributed  to  spread  this 
opinion  among  the  people;  and  as  Rizzio  was  universally 
believed  to  be  a  pensionary  of  the  pope's,  and  to  be  deeply 
engaged  in  all  schemes  against  the  Protestants,  any  story  to 
his  and  Mary's  disadvantage  received  an  easy  credit  among  the 
zealots  of  that  communion. 


*  Keith,  p.  282,  302.      Crawford's  Memoire,  p.  6.      Spotswoodf 
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Bizzio,  wlio  had  eannecfced  ius  mterostB  with  the  Bqib«d 
GatholioB,  was  the  dedared  enemy  of  the  banished  loids ;  and 
by  promoting  the  violent  piosecntiona  against  them,  he  had 
exposed  himself  to  the  animosity  oi  their  nmnerous  friends  and 
retainers.  A  scheme  was  i^  Uiought  to  be  formed  for  revok- 
ing some  exorbitant  grants  made  dunng  the  queen's  minority ; 
and  even  the  nobility,  who  bad  seized  the  eoclesiastical  bene- 
fices, began  to  think  themselves  less  secure  in  the  possession 
of  them.*  The  earl  of  MortcHi,  chtfioell(»r,  was  affected  by  all 
these  considerations,  and  still  more  by  a  rmoor  spread  almad^ 
that  Mary  intended  to  appoint  Rizzio  dbancelior  in  his  place, 
and  to  bestow  that  dimity  on  a  mean  and  upstart  ^Dre^er, 
ignorant  of  the  laws  and  langoage  of  the  oountry.f  So  indis- 
creet had  this  princess  been  in  her  kindneas  to  Rizsio,  thai 
even  that  strange  report  met  with  credit,  and  proved  a  great 
means  of  accelerating  the  nun  of  the  favorite.  Morton,  in- 
sinuating himself  into  Henry's  confidence,  employed  all  his 
art  to  infiame  the  discontent  and  jealousy  of  that  prince;  and 
he  persuaded  him,  that  the  only  means  of  freeing  himself  from 
the  indignities  under  which  be  lalxM^  was  to  bring  the  base 
stranger  to  the  &te  which  he  had  so  well  merited,  and  wbidi 
was  so  passionately  desired  by  the  whole  nation.  Qeorge 
Douglas,  natural  brother  to  the  countess  of  Lenox,  concurred 
in  the  same  advice ;  and  the  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindeseyt 
being  oonsnlted,  offered  th^  assbtance  in  the  enterprise ;  nor 
was  even  the  earl  of  Lenox,  the  king's  &ther,  averse  to  th^ 
design.^  But  as  these  ccwspirators  were  well  acquainted  with 
Henry's  levity,  they  engaged  him  to  sign  a  paper,  in  which  he 
avowed  the  undertaking,  as  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
advancement  of  religion,  and  promised  to  protect  them  against 
every  consequence  which  might  ensue  upon  the  assassination 
of  Rizzio.§  All  these  measures  being  eoneerted,  a  mefisenger 
was  despatdied  to  tiie  banished  lords,  who  were  hovering  near 
the  borders;  and  they  were  invited  by  the  king  to  fctum  to 
their  native  countiy. 

This  design,  so  atrocious  ia  Hsel^  was  r^dered  stall  more 
so  by  the  drcumstanoes  which  attended  its  execution.  Mary, 
who  was  in  the  sixth  nuHith  6f  her  pregnancy.  Was  supping  in 

*  Keith,  p.  826.    MelvO,  p.  64. 
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private,  and  had  at  table  the  coimten  c^  Aigjk,  her  natural 
sisteT,  with  B^zao,  and  otheiB  of  her  aeryaats.  The  king 
entered  the  room  by  a  pnvate  paseage,  and  stood  at  the  ba£ 
of  Mary's  diair :  Lord  Ruthven,  Geoige  Douglas,  and  other 
conspirators,  being  all  armed,  rushed  in  after  him;  and  the 
queen  of  Soots,  terrified  with  the  appearanee,  demanded  of 
Uiem  the  reason  of  this  rude  intrusion.  They  told  her,  that 
they  intended  no  vidence  s^ainst  her  person;  but  meant  only 
to  bring  that  viliain,  pointing  to  Rizzio,  to  his  deserved  punish- 
ment Eizzio,  aware  of  the  danger,  ran  behind  his  mistress, 
and  sdzing  her  by  the  waist^  called  aloud  to  her  for  protee- 
ii<m ;  while  she  interposed  in  his  behalf  with  mes,  and  men* 
aces,  and  entreaties.  The  impatient  assassins,  r^ardless  of 
her  efforts,  rushed  upon  their  prey,  and  by  overturning  eveiy 
thing  which  stood  in  their  way,  increased  the  horror  and  eon- 
fasaon  of  the  scene.  Douglas,  seizing  Henry's  dagger,  stuck 
it  in  the  body  of  Rizao,  who,  s<sreaming  with  fear  and  i^ony, 
was  torn  from  Mary  by  the  oth^  conspirators,  and  pushed  into 
the  ante-chamber,  where  he  was  despatched  with  fifty-six 
woimds.*  The  unhappy  princess,  informed  of  his  £ate,  imme- 
(^ately  dried  her  tears,  and  said,  she  would  weep  no  more ; 
ahe  would  now  think  of  rev€3ige.  The  insult,  indeed,  upon 
h^  person;  the  stain  attempted  to  be  fixed  on  her  hon(»* ;  the 
danger  to  which  her  life  was  exposed,  on  account  of  her  preg- 
nancy; were  injuries  «o  atrocious  a&d  so  complicated,  that  they 
soaroely  left  room  fbr  pardon,  even  from  the  ^^:eatest  lenity  and 
mexcy.  *> 

The  assassins,  apprehensive  of  Mary's  resentment,  de- 
tained har  prisoner  in  &e  palace ;  and  the  king  dismissed  all 
who  seemed  willing  to  attempt  her  rescue,  by  telling  them, 
that  nothing  was  done  without  his  orders,  and  that  he  would 
be  careful  of  the  queen's  safety.  Murray  and  the  banished 
l<»ds  appeared  two  days  after ;  and  Mary,  whose  anger  was 
now  engrossed  by  injuries  more  recent  and  vi<^ent,  was  wil- 
lingly reconciled  to  them;  and  she  ev«i  received  her  brother 
widi  tendeniess  and  affe<^cm.  They  obtained  an  acquittal 
from  parliament,  and  were  reinstated  in  their  honors  and  for- 
tunes. The  accomplices  aldo  in  Bizzio's  murder  applied  to 
her  for  a  pardcMi;  but  she  artfully  delayed  compliance,  and 
persuaded  them,  that  so  long  as  she  was  detained  in  custody, 
and  was  surrounded  by  guards,  any  deed  which  she  should 

♦  Melvil,  p.  64.     Keith,  p.  880,  881.     Orawfiwd,  p.  0. 
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sign  would  have  no  yaiidity.  Meanwhile  she  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  her  husband  by  her  persuasion  and  caresses ;  and 
no  sooner  were  the  guards  withdrawn,  then  she  engaged  him 
to  escape  with  her  in  the  night-time,  and  take  shelter  in  Dun- 
bar. Many  of  her  subjects  here  offered  her  their  services ;  and 
Mary,  having  collected  an  army,  which  the  conspirators  bad  no 
power  to  resist,  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  and  obliged  them  to 
fly  into  England,  where  they  lived  in  great  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. They  made  applications,  however,  to  the  earl  of  Both- 
well,  a  new  fe-vorite  of  Mary's ;  and  that  nobleman,  desirous  of 
strengthening  his  party  by  the  accession  of  their  interest,  was 
able  to  pacify  her  resentment ;  and  he  soon  after  procured  them 
liberty  to  return  to  their  own  country.* 

The  vengeance  of  the  queen  of  Scots  was  implacable 
against  her  husband  alone,  whose  person  was  before  disagree- 
able to  her,  and  who,  by  his  violation  of  every  tie  of  gratitude 
and  duty,  had  now  drawn  on  him  her  highest  resentment 
She  engaged  him  to  disown  all  connections  with  the  assassins, 
to  deny  any  concurrence  in  their  crime,  even  to  publish  a 
proclamation  containing  a  folsehood  so  notorious  to  the  whole 
world ;  f  and  having  thus  made  him  expose  himself  to  univer- 
sal contempt,  and  rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  ever  to 
acquire  the  confidence  of  any  party,  she  threw  him  off  with 
disdain  and  indignation.^  As  if  she  had  been  making  an 
escape  from  him,  she  suddenly  withdrew  to  Alloa,  a  seat  of 
the  earl  of  Marre's;  aud  when  Henry  followed  her  thither, 
she  suddenly  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  gave  him  every 
where  the  strongest  proofs  of  displeasure,  and  even  of  antipa- 
thy. She  encouraged  her  courtiers  in  their  neglect  of  him ; 
and  she  was  pleased -that  his  mean  equipage  and  small  train 
of  attendants  should  draw  on  him  the  contempt  of  the  very 
populace.  He  was  permitted,  however,  to  have  apartments 
m  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  Mary  had  chosen  for  the 
place  of  her  delivery.  She  there  brought  forth  a  son ;  and 
as  this  was  very  important  news  to  England,  as  well  as  to 
Scotland,  she  immediately  despatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to 
carry  intelligence  of  the  happy  event  to  Elizabeth.  Melvil 
tells  us,  that  this  princess,  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  London, 
had  given  a  ball  to  her  court  at  Greenwich,  and  was  display- 


*  Melvil,  p.  76,  76.    Keith,  p.  334.    Knox,  p.  398. 
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ing  all  that  Bpirit  and  alacrity  which  iisually  attended  her  aa 
these  occasions :  but  when  news  arrived  of  the  prince  of  Scot- 
land's birth,  all  her  joy  was  damped :  she  sunk  into  melancholy ; 
she  reclined  her  he^  upon  her  arm ;  and  complained  to  some 
of  her  attendants,  that  tlie  queen  of  Soots  was  mother  of  aT&ir 
son,  while  she  herself  was  but  a  barren  stock.  Next  day,  how- 
ever, at  the  reception  of  the  ambassador,  she  resumed  her  for- 
mer dissimulation,  put  on  a  joyful  countenance,  gave  Melvil 
thanks  for  the  haste  he  had  made  in  conveying  her  the  agreea- 
ble intelligence,  and  expressed  the  utmost  cordiality  and  friend- 
ship to  her  sister.*  Some  time.a^,  she  despatched  the  earl 
of  Bedford,  with  her  kinsman  Geoi^e  Gary,  son  of  Lord  Hunfr- 
don,  in  order  to  officiate  at  the  baptism  of  the  young  prince ; 
and  she  sent  by  them  sqme  magnificent  presents  to  tiie  queen 
of  Scots. 

The  birth  of  a  son  gave  additional  zeal  to  Mary's  partisans 
in  Eiigland ;  f  and  even  men  of  the  most  opposite  parties  be- 
gan to  cry  aloud  for  some  settlement  of  the  succession.  These 
humors  broke  out  with  great  vehemence  in  a  new  session  of 
parliament^  held  after  six  prorogations.  The  house  of  peers, 
which  had  hitherto  forborne  to  touch  on  this  delicate  pointy 
here  took  the  lead;  and  the  house  of  commons  soon  after 
imitated  the  zeal  ci  the  lords.  -  Molineux  opened  the  matter  in 
the  lower  house,  and  proposed,  that  the  question  of  the  suc- 
cession and  that  of  supply  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  as  if  it 
were  intended  to  constrain  the  queen  to  a  compliance  with  the 
request  of  her  parliament!  The  courtiers  endeavored  to 
elude  the  debate :  Sir  Balph  Sadler  told  the  house,  that  he  had 
heard  the  queen  positively  affirm,  that  for  the  good  of  her 
people  she  was  determined  to  marry.  Secretary  Cecil  and 
Sir  Francis  Knollys  gave  their  testimony  to  the  same  purpose ; 
as  did  also  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and 
Sir  Edward  Rogers,  comptroller  of  the  hou8ehold.§  Eliza- 
beth's ambitious  and  masculine  character  was  so  well  known, 
that  few  members  gave  any  credit  to  this  intelligence ;  and  it 
was  considered  merely  as  an  artifice,  by  which  she  endeavored 
to  retract  that  positive  declaration  which  she  had  made  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  that  she  meant  to  live  and  die  a  virgin. 
The  mimsters,  therefore,  gained  nothing  further  by  this  piece 
of  policy,  than  only  to  engage  the  house,  for  the  sake  of 

♦  Melvil,  p.  69,  70.  t  Camden,  p.  897. 
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decency,  to  join  the  questitm  of  the  qneen^s  manuige  with 
diat  of  a  settlement  of  the  ofown ;  and  the  commons  were 
proceeding  with  great  earnestness  in  the  debate,  and  had  even 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  lords,  when  express 
orders  were  brought  them  from  Elizabeth  not  to  proceed 
flirther  in  the  matter.  Cecil  told  them,  that  she  pledged  to 
the  house  the  word  of  a  queen  for  her  sincerity  in  her  inten- 
tlons  to  marry ;  that  the  appdntment  of  a  successor  would  be 
attended  with  great  danger  to  her  person;  that  she  hers^f 
had  had  experience,  during  the  reign  of  her  sister,  how  mudi 
court  was  usually  paid  to  the  next  heir,  and  what  dangerous 
sacrifices  men  were  commonly  disposed  to  make  of  their  pres* 
ent  duty  to  their  future  proi^pects ;  and  that  she  was  therefora 
determined  to  delay,  till  a  more  proper  opportunity,  the  decish 
ion  of  that  important  question.*  The  house  was  not  satined 
with  these  reasons,  and  still  less  with  the  command  prohibiting 
them  all  debate  on  the  subject  Paul  Wentworth,  a  spirited 
member,  went  so  &r  as  to  question  whether  such  a  prohibitaon 
were  not  an  infringement  of  the  tiberties  and  privileges  of  the 
house.f  Some  even  ventured  to  violate  that  profound  respect 
which  had  hitherto  been  preserved  to  the  queen;  and  they 
affirmed,  that  she  was  bound,  in  duty,  not  only  to  provide  for 
the  happiness  of  her  subjects  during  her  own  life,  but  also  to 
pay  regard  to  their  future  security,  by  fixing  a  successor ;  that 
by  an  opposite  conduct  she  showed  herself  the  step-mother, 
not  the  natural  parent  of  her  people,  and  would  seem  desirous 
that  England  should  no  longer  subsist  than  she  should  enjoy 
the  glory  and  satisfaction  of  governing  it ;  that  none  but  timo^ 
rous  princes,  or  tyrants,  or  faint-hearted  women,  ever  stood  in 
fear  of  their  successors ;  aud  that  the 'affections  of  the  people 
were  a  firm  and  impregnable  rampart  to  every  sovereign,  who, 
laying  aside  all  artifice  or  by-ends,  had  courage  and  magna* 
nimity  t(f  put  his  sole  trust  in  that  honorable*  and  sure  defence.^ 
The  queen,  hearing  of  these  debates,  sent  for  the  speaker; 
and  after  reiterating  her  former  prohibition,  she  bade  him 
inform  the  house,  that  if  any  member  remained  still  unsatisfied, 
he  might  appear  before  the  privy  council,  Mid  there  give  his 
reasons.§  As  the  members  showed  a  disposition,  notwith- 
standing these  peremptory  orders,  still  to  proceed  upon  the 
question,  Elizabeth  thought  proper,  by  a  message,  to  revoke 

«  I^Ewes,  p.  18T»  128.  +  D'Ewea,  p.  128. 
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them,  and  to dlow  the  bouse  liberty  ai  debate.*  Hiey  were 
so  motiified  by  this  gradous  condesodoflion,  that  they  thence- 
forth eondticted  the  matter  with  more  calmness  and  temper ; 
and  they  even  voted  her  a  su[^ly,  to  be  levied  at  three  pay- 
ments, of  a  sabeidy  and  a  fifteenth,  without  annexing  any 
condition  to  it  [1567>  The  que^;i  soon  after  dissolved  the 
parliament^  and  told  tneni)  witb  scHne  sharpness  in  the  oon- 
dusiim,  that  their  prooeedingsvhad  contained  much  dissimu- 
lation and  artifice;  that,  under  the  plausible  pretences  of 
marriage  and  succession,  many  of  them  covered  very  malevo- 
lent intentions  towards  her ;  Imt  that,  however,  she  reaped  this 
advantage  from  the  attempts  of  ^meae  men,  that  she  could  now 
i&tinguish  her  friends  from  her  enemies.  ^  But  do  you  think,'' 
added  she,  ^  that  I  am  unmindful  of  your  future  security,  or 
will  be  negligent  in  settling  the  succession  ?  That  is  the  chief 
object  of  my  concern ;  as  I  know  myself  to  be  liable  to  mor- 
tality. Or  do  you  apprehend  that  I  meant  to  encroach  on  your 
Uberties  ?  No :  it  was  never  my  meaning ;  I  only  intended  to 
stop  you  before  you  approadied  the  precipice.  AH  things 
have  their  time ;  and  though  you  may  be  blessed  with  a 
sovereign  more  wise  or  more  learned  than  I,  yet  I  assure  you 
that  no  one  wiU  ever  rule  over  you  who  shall  be  more  careful 
of  your  safety.  And  therefore,  henceforward,  whether  I  live  to 
see  the  like  assembly  or  no,  or  whoever  holds  the  reins  of 
government,  let  me  warn  you  to  beware  of  provoking  your 
sovereign's  patience,  so  far  as  you  have  done  mine.  But  I  shall 
now  conclude,  that,  notwithstanding  the  disgusts  I  have  re- 
ceived, (for  I  mean  not  to  part  with  you  in  anger,)  the  greater 
part  of  you  may  assure  themselves  that  they  go  home  in  their 
prince's  good  graces."! 

Elizal^th  carried  fiikher  hex  dignity  <m  this  occasion.  She 
had  received  the  subsidy  without  any  condition ;  but  as  it 
was  believed  that  the  commons  had  given  her  that  gratuity  with 
a  view  of  engaging  her  to  yield  to  their  requests,  she  thought 
proper,  on  her  refiual,  voluntarily  to  remit  the  third  payment ; 
and  she  said,  that  money  in  her  subjects'  purses  was  as  good  to 
her  as  in  her  own  exchequer.  J 

But  though  the  queen  was  able  to  elude,  for  the  present, 
the  applications  of  parliament,  the  friends  of  the  queen  of 
Scots   multiplied  every  day  in  England;    and  besides  the 

»  lyEwes,  p.  180.  t  iyEv«8»  P-  ll«»  IH. 
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Catholics,  numy  of  whom  kept  a  treasonable  oorrespondence 
with  her,  and  were  ready  to  rise  at  her  command,*  the  court 
itself  (^  Elizabeth  was  full  of  her  .avowed  partisansi.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Leicester,  Pemteoke,  Bedford, 
Northumberland,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  most  of  the 
considerable  men  in  England,  except  Cecil,  seemed  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  declaring  her  the  successor.  None  but 
^e  more  zealous  Protestants  a^ered  either  to  the  countess  of 
Hertford,  or  to  her  aunt,  Eleanor,  eoimtess  of  Cumberland ; 
and  as  the  marriage  of  the  former  seemed  liable  to  sonoe 
objections,  and  had  been  declared  invalid,  men  were^  alarmed, 
even  on  that  side,  with  the  prospect  of  new  disputes  con- 
cerning the  succession.  Mary's  behavior,  also,  so  moderate 
towards  the  Protestants^  and  so  gracious  towards  all  men, 
had  procured  her  universal  respect  ;f  and  the  puUic  was 
willing  to  ascribe  any  imprudences  into  whidi  she  has  &llen  to 
her  youth  and  inexperience.  But  all  these  flattering  prospects 
were  blasted  by  the  subsequent  incidents  ;  where  her  egregious 
indiscretions,  shall  I  say,  or  atrocious  crimes,  threw  her  from 
the  height  of  her  prosperity  and  involved  her  in  infamy  and 
in  ruin. 

The  earl  of  Bothwell  was  of  a  considerable  &mily  and 
power  in  Scotland ;  and  though  not  distinguished  by  any 
talents  either  of  a  civil  or  military  nature,  he  had  made  a 
figure  in  that  party  which  opposed  the  greatness  of  the  eail 
of  Murray  and  the  more  rigid  reformers.  He  was  -a  man  of 
profligate  manners ;  had  involved  his  opulent  fortune  in  great 
debts,  and  even  reduced  himself  to  "beggary  by  his  profuse 
expenses ;  J  and  seemed  to  have  no  resource  but  in  desperate 
counsels  and  enterprises.  He  had  been  accused  more  than 
once  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Murray ;  and  though  the 
frequency  of  these  accusations  on  all  sides  diminish  8<»ne- 
what  the  credit  due  to  any  particular  imputation,  they  prove 
suflSciently  the  prevalence  of  that  detestable  practice  in  Scot- 
land, and  may  in  that  view  serve  k>  render  such  rumors  the 
more  credible.  This  man  had  of  late  acquired  the  favor  and 
entire  confidence  of  Mary;  and  all  her  measures  were  di- 
rected by  his  advice  and  authority.  Reports  were  spread  of 
more  particular  intimacies  between  them ;  and  these  reports 
gained  ground  from  the  continuance,  or  rather  increase,  of  her 

*  Haynes.  p.  446,  448.  f  Mdvil,  p.  68,  €1,  74. 
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hatred  towards  her  husband.*  That  young  prince  was  reduoed 
to  such  a  state  of  desperation  bj  the  neglects  whi^h  he  un- 
derwent from  his  queen  and  the  courtiers,  that  he  had  once 
resolved  to  flj  secretly  into  France  or  Spain,  and  had  even 
provided  a  vessel  for  that  purposcf  Some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  observing  her  rooted 
aversion  to  him,  had  proposed  some  expedients  for  a  divorce ; 
and  though  Mary  is  said  to  have  spoken  honorably  on  the 
occasion,  and  to  have  embraced  the  proposal  no  further  than 
it  should  be  found  consistent  with  her  own  honor  and  her  son's 
legitimacy,  X  inen  were  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  djifficulty 
of  finding  proper  means  for  ejecting  that*  purpose,  was  •the 
real  cause  of  laying  aside  all  further  thoughts  of  it.  So  &r 
were  the  suspidons  against  her  carried,  that  when  Henry,  dis- 
couraged with  the  continual  proofe  of  her  hatred,  left  the 
court  and  retired  to  Glasgow,  an  illness  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  with  which  he  was  seized  immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  that  place,  was  universally  asmbed  by  her  enendes  to  a 
dose  of  poison,  which,  it  was  pretended,  she  had  administered 
to  him. 

While  afiGurs  were  in  this  situation,  all  those  who  wished 
weH  to  her  character,  or  to  public  tranquillity,  were  extremely 
pleased,  and  somewhat  surprised,  to  ^  hear  that  a  friendship 
was  again  conciliated  between  them,  that  she  had  taken  a 
journey  to  Glasgow  on  purpose  to  visit  him  during  his  sickness, 
that  she  behav^  towards  him  with  great  tenderness,  that  she 
had  brought  him  along  with  her,  and  that  she  appeared 
thenceforth  determined  to  live  with  him  on  a  footing  more 
suitable  to  the  connections  between  them.  Henry,  naturally 
uxorious,  and  not  distrusting  this  sudden  reconciliation,  put 
himself  implicitly  into  her  hands,  and  attended  her  to  Edin- 
buigh.  She  lived  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House ;  but  as 
the  situation  of  the  palace  was  low,  and  the  concourse  of 
people  about  the  court  was  necessarily  attended  with  noise, 
which  might  disturb  him  in  his  present  infirm  state  of  health,, 
these  reasons  were  assigned  for  fitting  up  an  apartment  for 
him  in  a  solitary  house  at  some  distance,  called  the  Kjrk  of 
Field.  Mary  here  gave  him  marks  of  kindness  and  attach- 
ment ;  she  conversed  cordially  with  him ;  and  she  lay  some 
nights  in  a  room  below  his ;  but  on  the  ninth  of  February,  she 

♦  Melvil,  p.  66,  6^.  t  Keith,  p.  846—848. 
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tc^  Mm  tiiat  aiie  would  pass  that  night  in  the  palace,  beeanso 
tiue  marriage  of  one  of  her  servants  was  there  to  be  celebrated 
in  her  presence.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  m<»mngy  the  whde 
town  was  much  alarmed  at  hearing  a  great  ncAse ;  and  was 
slall  more  astonished,  when  it  was  discov^^  tiiat  the  noise 
came  from  the  king's  house,  which  was  blown  up  by  gunpow- 
der ;  that  his  dead  body  was  found  at  somedistaace  in  a  neigh- 
boring field  ;  and  that  no  marks,  either  of  fire^  ocmtusion^  or 
violence  appeared  upon  it* 

No  doubt  could  be  entertained  but  Henry  was  murdered ; 
and  giiieral  conjecture  soon  pointed  towards  the  eari.  of 
Bothwell  as  the  sfuthor  of  tiie  crime.f  But  as  his  &Yor  with 
Hary  was  risible,  and  his  power  great,  ncx  one  ventured  to 
declare  openly  his  sentiments ;  and  all  mm  lemdned  in 
nilence  and  mute  astonishment.  Voices,  however,  were  heard 
in  the  streets,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  piodaiming 
Botbwell,  and  even  Maiy  herself,  to  be  miirderers  of  the 
king ;  lyills  were-  secretly  affixed  on  the  waUs  to  the  same 
purpose  ;  offers  were  made,  tiiat,  upon  giving  prqper  securities, 
his  guilt  should  be  openly  proved ;  but  after  one  proclamation 
from  the  court,  offering  a  reward  and  indemnity  to  any  one 
that  would  discover  the  author  of  that  idllany,  greater 
vigilance  was  employed. in  aeaircfaing  out  the  spreaders  of  the 
libels  and  reports  agsdnst  Bothwell  and  tiie  queen,  than  in 
tracing  the  contrivers  of  the  king's  aaaassiQation,  or  detecting 
the  regicides.  J 

The  earl  of  Lenox,  who  Ured  at  a  distanee  from  oourl  in 
poverty  and  contempt,  was  roused  by  the  r^>ort  of  his  son's 
murder,  and  wrote  to  the  queen,  imploring  speedy  justice 
against  the  assassins;  amoiag  whom  he  named  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  Sir  James  Balfour,  and  Gilbert  Balfour  his  brother, 
David  Chalmers,  and  four  others  of  the  queen's  household ; 
all  of  them  persons  who  had  been  mentioned  in  the  bills 
affixed  to  the  walls  at  Edinburgh.  §    Mary  took  his  demand 

*  It  was  imagined  that  Heary  had  be^i  strangled  before  the  houM 
was  blown  up.  But  this  si^position  is  contradicted  by  the  confession 
of  the  criminals;  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  admit  it  in  order  to  a£r 
oount  for  the  condition  of  his  body.  Hiere  are  many  instances  thai 
men's  lives  have  been  saved  who  had  been  blown  up  in  rii^)s..  Had 
Henry  &llen  on  water»  he  had  not  probably  befin  kiUedb 

f  Melvil,  p.  IS.    Cabbala,  p.  186. 

X  Anderson's  Collections,  voL  ii.  p.  88 :  vol  iv.  p.  16T,  168.  Spots- 
wood,  p.  aoa    Keith,  |i  874. 

g  Keithyp.8t2.    Andmoia^  vdL  ii  p.  a. 
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of  speedy  justice  in  a  very  Kteral  sense ;  and  aliomng  only 
fifteen  days  for  the  examination  of  this  important  affiur,  she 
sent  a  citizen  to  Lenox,  requiring  him  to  appear  in  court, 
and  prove  his  charge  against  Bothwell.*  This  nobleman, 
meanwhile,  and  all  the  other  persons  accused  by  Lenox, 
enjoyed  their  fall  liberty ;  f  Bothwell  himself  was  continually 
surrounded  by  armed  men ;  |  took  his  place  in  council ;  § 
lived  during  some  time  in  the  house  with  Mary ;  J  and  seemed 
to  possess  all  his  wonted  confidence  and  &miliarity  with  her. 
Even  the  Castle  of  !&iinburgh,  a  place  of  great  consequence 
in  this  critical  time,  was  intrusted  to  him,  and  under  ium,  to 
his  creature,  Sir-  James  Balfi>ur,  who  had  himself  been  pub- 
licly charged  as  an  accomplice  in  the  king's  murder.^ 
Lenox,  who  had  come  as  &r  as  Stiriii^  with  a  view  of  ap- 
pearing at  the  trial,  was  informed  of  all  these  circumstances ; 
and  reflecting  on  the  small  train  which  attended  him,  he  begaa 
to  entertain  veiy  just  apprehensions  from  the  power,  insolence, 
and  temerity  of  his  enemy.  He  wrote  to  Mary,  deskmg  that 
the  day  of  trial  might  be  pror<^ed ;  and  conjured  her,  by 
all  tiie  r^ard  which  she  bore  to  her  own  honor,  to  employ 
more  leisure  and  deliberation  in  determining  a  question  <3« 
such  extreme  moment.**  No  regard  was  paid  to  his  ap|dica> 
tiou :  the  jury  was  enclosed,  of  which  the  earl  of  Caithness 
was  dianceUor ;  and  though  Lenox,  foreseeing  this  piecipitar 
tion,  had  ordered  Cunningham,  one  of  his  retinue,  to  appear 
in  court,  and  protest  in  his  name  against  the  acquittal  of  the 
erimina},  ^  jury  proceeded  to  a  verdict  ft  The  verdict  was 
8ucl^  as  It  behoved  them  to  give,  where  neither  accuser  nor 
witness  appeared ;  and  Bothwell  was  absolved  from  the  king's 
murder.  "Hke  jury,  however,  apprehensive  that  their  verdict 
would  give  great  scandal,  and  perhaps  expose  them  after- 
wards to  some  danger,  entered  a  protest,  in  which  they 
represented  the  necessily  of  their  proceedings.  JJ  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  indictment  was  laid  against  Bothwell  for 
committing  the  crime  on  the  ninth  of  February,  not  the  tenth, 


•  Keitik,  p.  873.  f  KeitJi,  p.  974,  87». 

1  Keith,  p.  406. 

§  Anderson,  voL  i  p  88,  40,  50,  62. 

I  ABdaraoD,  vol  fi  p.  274  IT  Spotswood,  p»  aoi. 

♦*  Keith^  p,  876.    Anderson,  vol*  i  p.  62. 
++  Keith,  p  876.     Anderson,  voL  ii.  p.  106.     Spotswood,  pi  201. 
ii  Spotswood,  p.  201.     Aoite^co,  vol.  i  p  118. 
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the  real  day  on  whidi  Heniy  was  assassinated.*  The  inter- 
pretation generally  put  upon  this  errcHr,  too  gross,  it  was 
thought,  to  have  proceeded  from  mistake,  was,  £at  the  secret 
council  by  which  Mary  was  governed,  not  trusting  entirely  to 
predpitation,  violence,  and  authority,  had  provided  this  plea,  by 
whicn  they  insured,  at  all  adventures,  a  plausiUe  pretence  for 
acquitting  BothwelL    - 

Two  days  after  this  extraordinary  transaction,  a  parliament 
was  held ;  and  though  Hie  verdict  in  £Eivor  of  Bothwell  was 
attended  with  such  circumstances  as  strongly  confirmed, 
rather  Hian  diminished,  the  general  opinion  of  his*  guilt,  he 
was  the  person  chosen  to  cany  the  royal  sceptre  on  the  first 
meeting  of  that  national  assembly.f  Li  this  parliament  a  rig- 
orous act  was  made  against  those  who  set  up  de&matory  bills ; 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  king's  murder.|  The  favor 
which  Maiy  openly  bore  to  Bothwell  kept  every  one  in  awe ; 
and  the  effecte  of  this  terror  appeared  more  plainly  in  another 
transaction,  which  ensued  immediately  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  parliament  A  bond  or  association  was  framed;  in 
which  the  subscribers,  after  relating  the  acquittal  of  Bothwell 
by  a  legal  trial,  and  mentioning  a  further  offer  which  he  had 
made,  to  prove  his  innocence  by  single  combat,  oblige  them- 
selves, in  case  any  person  should  afterwards  impute  to  him  the 
king's  murder,  to  defend  him  with  their  whole  power  against 
such  calumniators.  After  this  promise,  which  implied  no  great 
assurance  in  Bothwell  of  his  own  innocence,  the  subscribers 
mentioned  the  necessity  of  their  queen's  marriage,  in  order 
to  support  the  government ;  and  they  recommended  Bothwell 
to  her  as  a  husband.  §  This  paper  was  subscribed  by  all  the 
considerable  nobility  there  present.  In  a  country  divided  by 
violent  Actions,  such  a  concurrence  in  &vor  of  one  nobleman, 
nowise  distinguished  above  the  rest,  except  by  his  flagitious 
conduct,  could  never  have  been  obtained,  had  not  every  one 
been  certain,  at  least  firmly  persuaded,  ihai  Mary  was  fully 
determined  on  this  measure.  |  Nor  would  such  a  motive  have 
sufficed  to  influence  men,  commonly  so  stubborn  and  nntrac- 
table,  had  they  not  been  taken  by  surprise,  been  ignorant  of 
each  other's  sentiments,  and  overawed  by  the  present  power 

♦  Keith,  p.  876.      Anderson,  vol.  il  p  93.     Spotswood,  p.  201. 
'  Keith»  p.  78.    Crawford,  p.  14.  }  Keith,  p.  880. 

Keith,  p.  881. 

See  note  I,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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of  the  cojort^  aad  by  the  apj^ehensions  of  further  violenoe, 
from  persons  so  little  governed  by  any  prindples  of  honor  and 
humanity.  Even  with  all  these  dreumstances,  the  subscrip- 
tion to  this  paper  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  the 
nation. 

The  subsequent  measures  of  Bothwell  were  equally  precipi- 
tate and  audacious.  Mary  having  gone  to  Stirling  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  son,  he  assembled  a  body  of  eight  hundred  horse, 
on  pretence  of  pursuing  some  robbers  on  the  borders ;  and 
having  waylaid  ner  on  her  return,  he  seized  her  person  near 
Edinburgh,  and  carried  her  to  Dunbar,  with  an  avowed  design 
of  forcing  her  to  yield  to  his  purpose.  Sir  James  Melvil,  one 
of  her  retinue,  was  carried  along  with  her,  and  says  not  that 
he  saw  any  signs  of  reluctance  or  constraint;  he  was  even 
informed,  as  he  tells  us,  by  BothweU's  ofiScers,  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  managed  in  concert  with  her.*  A  woman, 
indeed,  of  that. spirit  and  resolution  which  is  acknowle<^ed  to 
belong  to  Mary,  does  not  usually,  on  these  oecasions,  give  such 
marks  of  opposition  to  real  violence  as  can  appear  any  wise 
doubtful  or  ambiguous.  Some  of  the  nobility,  however,  in 
Older  to  put  matters  to  further  trial,.sent  her  a  private  message, 
in  which  they  told  her,  that  if  in  reality  she  lay  under  force, 
they  would  use  all  their  efforts  to  rescue  her.  Her  answer 
was,  that  she  had  indeed  been  carried  to  Dunbar  by  violence, 
but  ever  since  her  arrival  had  been  so  well  treated,  that  she 
willingly  remained  with  Bothwell.f  No  one  gave  himself 
thenceforth  any  concern  to  relieve  her  from  a  captivity  which 
was  believed  to  proceed  entirely  from  her  own  approbation  and 
connivance. 

This  unusual  conduct  was  at  first  ascribed  to  Mary's  sense 
of  the  in&my  attending  her  purposed  marriage,  and  her  desire 
of  finding  some  color  to  gloss  over  the  irregularity  of  her  con- 
duct But  a  pardon,  given  to  Bothwell  a  few  days  after,  made 
the  public  carry  their  conjectures  somewhat  fiirther.  In  this 
deed,  Bothwell  received  a  pardon  for  the  violence  committed 
on  the  queen's  person,  and  for  "  all  other  crimes ;"  a  clause  hy 
which  iJie  murder  of  the  king  was  indirectly  forgiven.  The 
rape  was  then  conjectured  to  have  been  only  a  contrivance,  in 
order  to  afford  a  pretence  for  indirectly  remitting  a  crime,  of 
which  it  would  have  appeared  scandalous  to  make  openly  any 
mention.^; 

*  Mdvil,  p.  80.  t  Spotswood,  p.  202. 

t  Anderson,  vol  iv.  part  ii.  p.  61. 
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These  events  passed  witii  soc^  fapidUy,  tfitfit  men  had  no 
leiflupe  to  admire  suffidentlj  one  HK^dent,  when  they  were 
surprised  with  a  new  one  equally  rare  and  uncommon.  There 
still,  however,  remained  one  d^culty  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  foresee  how  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  determined  as  they 
w^pe  to  execute  their  shamelnl  purpose^  could  find  expedients 
to  overcome.  The  man  who  had  procured  the  suhs(^ption  of 
the  nobility,  reoommendibg  him  as  a  husband  to  the  queen,  and 
who  had  aeted  this  seeming  violence  on  her  pers(»],  in  order 
to  fi>roe  her  consent,  had  been  married  two  yeais  before  to  ano- 
ther woman ;  to  a  woman  of  merit,  of  a  noble  ^onily,  sister  to 
the  earl  of  Huntley.  But  p^sons  blinded  by  passion,  and  io- 
fittuated  with  crime^  soon  shako  off  all  s^pearance  of  decency. 
A  suit  was  commenced  for  a  divorce  between  Bothwell  aiid 
his  wife;  and  this  suit  was  <^ned  at  the  siuno  instant  in  two 
diiereat,  or  rather  <^po»te  courts ;  in  the  court  of  the  arch- 
Inshop  cl  St  Andrew's  wl»ek  was  Popish,  and  governed  itself 
by  the  canon  law ;  and  in  the  new  consistorial  or  eommissa- 
riot  court,  which  was  Protestant,  and  was  regulated  by  the 
prindples  of  the  reformed  teadbers.  The  plea  advanced  in 
each  court  was  so  calculated  as  to  suit  the  jmndples  which 
there  prevailed;  in  the  an^bishop^s  court,  the  pretence  of 
consanguinity  was  employed,  because  Bothwell  was  related  to 
his  wile  in  &e  fourth  degree ;  in  the  oonumssariot  court,  the 
aecusatioQ  ei  adultery  was  made  use  of  against  him.  Hie 
parties,  too^  who  applied  hi  the  divorce,  were  deferent  in  the 
different  ooi»ts:  Bothwell  was  the  person  who  sued  in  the 
former;  his  wife  in  the  latter.  And  the  suit  in  botii  courts  was 
opened,  pleaded,  examined,  and  decided  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitatioQ ;  and  a  sentence  of  div<NPce  was  pronounced  in  four 


The  divorce  being  thus  obtained,  it  was  thought  proper  that 
Mary  should  be  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  and  should  there 
appear  before  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  should  acknowl- 
edge herself  restored  to  entire  fi^eedom.  This  was  understood 
to  be  contrived  in  a  view  of  obviating  aU  doubts  with  regard 
to  the  validity  of  her  marriage.  Orders  were  then  given  to 
publish  in  the  church  the  banns  between  the  queen  and  the 
duke  of  Orkney;  for  that  was  the  title  which  he  now  bore; 
and  Craig,  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  was  applied  to  for  that 
purpose.  This  clergyman,  not  content  with  having  refused 
compliance,  publicly  in  his  sermons  condemned  the  marriage, 

- ■>-»iii»'    I  .pyiiiii"     III    -         '■  ■        . .. Ill     ■ 
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and  exhorted  all  wiio  had  aooew  to  the  qneen^  to  giv^  her 
their  advice  against  so  scaadaiotiB  an  aihaiioet  Beiag  called 
belbre  the  council  to  anawer  for  this  liberty,  he>  showed  a 
courage  which  might  cover  all  the  noUes  with  duane,  on  ao- 
count  of  their  tameness  and  servility.  He  said  ^la^  hy  the 
rules  <^  the  chuidi^  the  earl  of  BothwdU^  being  omvieted  of 
adultery,  could  not  be  pennitted  to  many ;  that  the  divorce 
between  him  and  Ins  form^  wife  was  plainly  piocursd  hf 
collusion,  as  appeared  by  the  precipitation  of  the  sentence^ 
and  the  sudden  conclusion  ei  his  marriage  with  the  queen ; 
and  that  all  the  suspicions  which  prevailed  with  i^egard  to  th^ 
king's  murder,  2md  the  quel's  ooncurrence  in  the  former 
rape,  would  thence  receive  undoubted  coi^rmation.  He 
therefi»e  exhorted  Bothwdl^  who  was  present,  no  long^  to 
peisevere  in.h]s  present  criminal  ^iterprise;  and  tinning  his 
discourse  to  the  other  connsellors,  be  duufged  th^n  to  employ 
all  their  influence  with  the  queen,  in  order  to  divert  h^  fron 
a  measure  which  would  load  her  with  eternal  in&my  aad  dis^ 
iumor.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this  admonitimt,  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  informing  the  public,  ^m  the  pulpit,  of 
the  whole  transaction ;  and  expressed  to  them  his  fears  that, 
notwithstasdiz^  all  remonstrances,  their  sovereign  was  stiU  ob^ 
stinately  bent  on  h&t  fatal  purpose.  ^  For  himself"  he  said, 
^^he  had  aheady  discharged  his  conscience;  mid  yet  again 
would  take  heaven  and  eaith  to  witness  that  he  abhorred  and 
detested  that  marris^e  as  scandalous  and  hatefol  in  the  «%ht 
of  mankind ;  but  smce  the  great,  as  he  perceived,  either  by 
their  flattery  or  dlenoe,  gave  countenance  to  the  measure,  he 
besought  the  foithful  to  pray  fervently  to  the  Almighty  that  a 
resolution,  taken  eontr^  to  all  law,  reason,  and  good  oour 
waence,  might,  by  the  divine  blessing,  be  turned  to  the  comfort 
and  benefit  of  the  <^urch  and  kingdom.'*  These  speeches 
offended  the  court  extremely ;  and  Gr£Bg  was  anew  summoned 
before  the  council,  to  answer  for  his  temerity  in  thus  passing 
the  bounds  of  his  conmiission.  But  he  told  them,  that  the 
bounds  of  his  commission  were  the  word  of  God,  good  laws, 
and  natural  reason ;  and  were  the  queen's  marriage  tried  by 
any  of  these  st^tdards,  it  would  appear  infemous  and  dishon- 
orable, and  would  so  be  esteemed  by  the  whole  world.  The 
council  were  so  overawed  by  this  heroic  behavior  in  a  private 
ckreyman,  that  they  dismissed  him  without  further  censure  or 
punishment* 

*  Spotswood,  p.  208.    Anderson,  vol  u.  p.  280. 
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But  though  this  tnmsaction  might  have  recalled  Bothwell 
and  the  queen  of  Scots  from  their  infatuation,  and  might  have 
instructed  them  in  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in 
their  own  inability  to  oppose  them,  they  were  still  resolute  to 
rush  forward  to  their  own  manifest  destruction.  The  marriage 
was  solemnized  by  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  a  Protestant,  who 
was  afterward*  deposed  by  the  chmxsh  for  this  scandalous  com- 
pliance. Few  of  the  nobility  appeared  at  the  ceremony  :  the^ 
had  most  of  them  either  from  shame  or  fear,  retired  to  their 
own  houses.  The  French  ambassador,  Le  Croc,  an  aged 
gentleman  of  honor  and  character,  could  not  be  prevailed  on^ 
thoug^h  a  dependant  of  the  house  of  Guise,  to  countenance  the 
marriage  by  his.  presence.*  Elizabeth  remonstrated,  by  friend- 
ly letters  and  messages,  against  the  marria^e.f  The  court  of 
France  made  like  opposition;  but  Mary,  though  on  all  other 
occasions  she  was  extremely  obsequious  to  the  advice  of  her  re- 
lations in  that  country,  was  here  determined  to  pay  no  regard 
to  their  opinion. 

The  news  of  these  transactions,  being  carried  to  foreign 
countries,  filled  Europe  with  amazement,  and  threw  inhmjy 
not  only  on  the  principal  actors  in  them,  but  aIso  on  the  whole 
nation,  who  seemed,  by  their  submission  and  silence,  and 
even  by  their  dedaied  approbation,  to  give  their  sanction  to 
these  scandalous  practices.^  The  Scots  who  resided  abroad 
met  with  such  reproaches,  tiiat  they  durst  nowhere  appear  in 
pubUc;  and  they  eamestiy  exhorted  their  countrymen  at 
home  to  free  them  from  the  public  odium,  by  bringing  to  con- 
dign punishment  the  authors  of  such  atrocious  crimes.  This 
intelligence,  with  a  little  more  leisure  for  reflection,  roused 
men  from  their  lethargy';  and  the  rumors  which,  from  the 
very  beginning,  §  had  been  spread  against  Mary,  as  if  she  had 
concurred  in  liie  king's  murder,  seemed  now,  by  the  subse- 
quent transactions,  to  have  received  a  strong  confirmation  and 
authority;  It  was  every  where  said,  that  even  though  no  par- 
ticular and  direct  proofe  had  as  yet  been  produced  of  the 
queen's  guilt,  the  whole  tenor  of  her  late  conduct  was  suffi- 
cient, not  only  to  beget  suspicion,  but  to  produce  entire  con- 
viction against  her:  that  her  sudden  resolution  of  being 
reconciled  to  her  husband,  whom  before  she  had  long  and 

♦  Spotswood,  p.  203.    Melvil,  p.  82. 

+  Keith,  p.  592.    Dirges,  p.  14. 

t  Melvil,  p.  82.    Keith,  p.  402.    Anderson,  vol  L  p.  128, 134. 

§  Crawford,  p.  11.    Keith,  Pref  p.  9. 
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justly  hated ;  her  brmgiDg  him  to  court,  from  which  she  had 
bamshed  him  by  neglects  and  rigors ;  her  fitting  up  separate 
s^artments  for  him  ;  were  all  of  them  circumstances  which, 
though  trivial  in  themselves,  yet,  being  compared  with  the 
subsequent  events,  bore  a  very  unfavorable  aspect  for  her: 
that  the  least  which,  after  the  king's  murder,  might  have  been 
expected  in  her  situation,  was  a  more  than  usual  caution  iu 
her  measures,  and  an  extreme  anxiety  to  punish  the  real 
assassins,  in  order  to  free  herself  from  all  reproach  and  sus- 
picion :  that  no  woman  who  had  any  regard  to  her  character, 
would  allow  a  man,  publicly  accused  of  her  husband's  murder, 
so  much  as  to  approach  her  presence,  far  less  give  him  a 
share  in  her  councils,  and  endow  him  with  favor  and  author- 
ity :  than  an  acquittal,  merely  in  the  absence  of  accuseis,  was 
very  ill  fitted  to  satisfy  the  public ;  especially  if  that  absence 
proceeded  from  a  designed  precipitation  of  the  sentence,  and 
from  the  terror  which  her  known  friendship  for  the  criminal 
had  infrised  into  every  one:  that  the  very  mention  of  her 
marriage  to  such  a  person,  in  such  circumstances,  was  horri- 
ble ;  and  the  contrivances  of  extorting  a  consent  from  the 
nobility,  and  of  ocmcerting  a  rape,  were  gross  artifices,  more 
proper  to  discover  her  guilt  than  prove  her  innocence :  that 
where  a  woman  thus  shows  a  consciousness  of  merited  re- 
proach, and  instead  of  correcting,  provides  only  thin  glosses 
to  oover  her  unexceptionable  conduct,  she  betrays  a  negkct  of 
£ime,  which  must  either  be  the  e£fect  or  the  cause  of  the  most 
shameful  enormities :  that  to  espouse  a  man  who  had,  a  few 
days  before,  been  so  scandalously  divorced  from  his  wife, 
who,  to  say  the  least,  was  believed  to  have  a  few  months 
before  assassinated  h^  husband,  was  so  contrary  to  the 
plainest  rules  of  beha^^r,  that  no  pretence  of  indiscretion  or 
imprudence  could  account  for  such  a  conduct :  that  a  woman 
who,  so  soon  after  her  husband's  death,  though  not  attended 
with  any  extraordinary  circumstances,  contracts  a  marriage 
which  might  in  itself  be  the  most  blameless,  cannot  escape 
severe  censure;  but  one  who  overlooks  for  her  pleasure  so 
many  other  weighty  considerations,  was  equally  capable,  in 
gratifying  her  appetites,  to  n^lect  eveiy  regard  to  honor  and 
humanity :  that  Mary  was  not  ignorant  of  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion of  the  public  with  regard  ,to  her  own  guilt,  and  of  the 
inferences  which  would  every  where  be  drawn  'from  her  con- 
duct ;  and  therefore,  if  she  still  continued  to  pursue  measures 
which  gave  such  just  oflfence,  she  ratified  by  her  actions,  as 
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miieh  aa  she  could  by  the  loost  formal  confession,  all  Oie 
surmises  and  imputations  of  her  enemies :  that  a  prince  was 
here  murdered  in  the  fece  of  the  world ;  Bothwell  alone  was 
suspected  wid  accused;  if  be  were  innocent,  nothing  could 
absolve  him,  either  in  Mary's  eyes  or  tJiose  of  the  public,  but 
tlie  detection  and  conviction  of  the  real  assassin :  yet  no  in- 
quiry was  made  to  that  purpose,  though  a  parliament  had  been 
assemUed;  the  sovereign  and  wife  was  here  plainly  silent 
from  guilt.  Hie  people  from  terror :  that  the  only  circumstance 
which  <^posed  all  these  presumptions,  or  rather  proofe,  waa 
the  befaigaity  and  goodness  of  her  preceding  behavior,  which 
seemed  to  remove  her  from  all  suspicions  of  sudi  atrocious 
inhunmnity ;  but  that  the  characters  of  men  were  extremely 
variable,  and  persons  guilly  of  the  worst  actions  were  not 
always  naturally  of  the  w<»!st  and  most  criminal  dispositions ; 
that  a  woman  who,  in  a  critical  and  dangerous  moment,  had 
sacrificed  her  honor  to  a  man  of  abandoned  principles,  might 
thenceforth  be  led  blindfold  by  him  to  the  commission  of  the 
most  enormous  crimes,  and  was  in  reality  no  longer  at  her 
own  disposal :  and  that,  though  one  supposition  was  still  left 
to  alleviate  her  blame ;  namely,  that  Botliwell,  presuming  on 
her  afifecticMi  towards  him,  had  of  himself  committed  the  crime, 
and  had  never  communicated  it  to  her  r  yet  such  a  sudden 
and  passionate  love  to  a  man  whom  she  had  long  known,  could 
not  easily  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  some  degree  of 
preceding  guilt;  and  as  it  aj^ared  that  she  was  not  afterwards 
restrained,  either  by  shame  or  prudence,  from  incurring  the 
highest  reproach  and  danger,  it  was  not  likely  that  a  sense  of 
duty  or  humanity  would  have  a  more  powerful  influence  over 
her.  ^ 

These  were  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  throughout 
Scotland:  and  as  tiie  Protestant  teachers,  who  had  great 
authority,  had  long  borne  an  animosity  to  Mary,  the  opinion 
of  her  guilt  was  by  that  means  the  more  widely  diffused,  and 
made  the  deeper  impression  on  the  people.  Some  attempts 
made  by  Bothwell,  and,  as  is  pretended,  with  her  consent,  to 
get  tbe  young  prince  into  his  power,  excited  the  most  serious 
attention ;  and  the  principal  nobility,  even  many  of  those  who 
had  formerly  been  constrained  to  sign  the  application  in  fevor 
of  BothwelFs  marriage,  met  at  Stirlmg,  and  formed  an  associa- 
tion for  protecting  the  prince,  and  punishing  the  king's  mur- 
derers.*   The  earl  of  Athole  himself  a  known  Catholic,  was 

*  Keith,  p.  394. 
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the  first  author  of  tfak  oofilbdeFacy :  ih»  earb  of  Argyle, 
Marton,  Marre,  Glencairne,  the  lords  Boyd,  Lindesey,  Hume, 
Sem{de,  Eirkaldy  of  Grange,  Talibardine,  and  Secretary  Lid*- 
ington,  entered  zeadously  into  it  The  earl  of  Murray,  foresee- 
ing sueh  turbulent  times,  and  being  desirous  to  keep  free  of 
these  dangerous  factions,  had  some  time  before  desired  and  cb- 
tained  Mary's  permission  to  retire  into  France. 

Lord  Hume  was  first  in  anns ;  and  leading  a  body  of  eight 
hundred  honi,  suddenly  environed  the  queen  of  Soots  and 
Bothwell,  in  the  Oasde  of  Borthwick.  They  found  means  of 
making  their  escape  to  Dunbar;  while  the  confederate  lords 
were  assembling  their  troops  at  Edinburgh,  and  taking  measures 
to  effect  their  purpose.  Had  Bothwell  been  so  prudent  as  to 
keep  wil^n  the  fortress  of  Dunbar,  his  enemies  must  have 
&persed  for  want  of  pay  and  subsbtenoe ;  but  hearing  that 
ihB  associated  lords  were  fiiUen  into  distress,  he  was  so  rash  as 
to  take  the  field,  and  advance  towards  them.  The  anxnes  met 
at  Oarberry  Hill,  about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh ;  and  Mary 
soon  became  sensible  that  her  own  troop  disapproved  of  her 
cause,  and  were  averse  to  spill  liieir  blood  in  the  quarrel.* 
After  some  bravadoes  of  Bothwell,  where  he  discovered  very 
little  courage,  she  saw  ng  resource  but  that  of  holding  a  con- 
ference with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  of  putting  herself,  upon 
some  general  promises,  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates. 
She  was  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  amidst*  the  insults  of  the 
populace ;  who  reproached  her  with  her  erimes,  and  even  held 
beiore  her  eyes,  which  way  soever  she  turned,  a  banner,  on 
which  were  painted  the  murder  of  her  husband  and  the  dis- 
tress  of  her  infimt  son.f  Maiy,  overwhelmed  with  her  calami- 
ties, had  recourse  to  tears  and  lamentations.  Meanwhile  Both- 
well,  during  her  conference  with  Grange,  fled  unattended  to 
Dunbar ;  and  fitting  out  a  few  small  ships,  set  sail  for  the  Ork- 
neys, where  he  subsisted  during  some  time  by  piracy.  He  was 
pursued  thither  by  Grange,  and  his  ship  was  taken,  with  several 
of  his  servants ;  who  afterwards  discovered  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  king's  murder,  and  were  punished  for  the  crime.J  Both- 
well  himself  escaped  in  a  boat,  and  found  means  to  get  a  pas- 
sage to  Denmark,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  lost  his 
senses,  and  died  miserably  about  ten  years  after ;  an  end  worthy 
of  his  flagitious  conduct  and  behavior. 

♦  Kmth,  p.  402.    Spotswood,  p.  207.  f  Melvil,  p.  88,  84. 

t  Aadmrnxk,  vol  il  p.  165, 16«,  ete. 
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The  queeu  of  Scots,  now  in  the  hands  of  an  enraged  foction, 
met  with  such  treatment  as  a  sovereign  may  natundly  expect 
from  subjects,  who  have  their  future  security  to  provide  for,  as 
well  as  their  present  animosity  to  gratify.  It  is  pretended, 
that  she  behaved  wiih  a  spirit  very  little  suitable  to  her  condi- 
tion, avowed  her  inviolable  attachment  to  Bothwell,*  and  even 
wrote  him  a  letter,  which  the  lords  intercepted,  ^wherein  she 
declared,  that  she  would  endure  any  extremity,  nay,  resign  her 
dignity  and  crown  itself,  rather  than  relinquish  his  afiection8.f 
The  malecontents,  finding  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
'  posed  in  case  Mary  should  finally  prevail,  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  proceed  with  rigor  against  her ;  and  they  sent  her 
next  day  under  a  guard  to  the  Castle  of  Lochlevin,  situated  in 
a  lake  of  that  name.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was  moth^ 
to  the  earl  of  Murray ;  and  as  she  pretended  to  have  been  law- 
fully married  to  the  lale  king  of  Scots,  she  naturally  bore  an 
animosity  to  Mary,  and  treated  her  with  the  utmost  harshness 
and  severity. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  fiilly  informed  of  all  those  incidents, 
seemed  touched  with  compassion  towards  the  unfortunate 
queen ;  and  all  her  fears  and  jealousies  being  now  laid  asleep, 
by  the  consideration  of  that  ruin  and  infamy  in  which  Mary's 
conduct  had  involved  her,  she  began  to  reflect  on  the  insta- 
bility of  human  afi^rs,  the  precarious  state  of  royal  grandeur,, 
the  danger  of  encouraging  rebellious  subjects ;  and  she  resolved 
to  employ  her  authority  for  alleviating  the  calamities  of  her 
unhappy  kinswoman.  She  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton 
ambassador  to  Scotiand,  in  order  to  remonstrate  both  vdth 
Mary  and  the  associated  lords ;  and  she  gave  him  instructions, 
which,  though  mixed  with  some  lofty  pretensions,  were  full  of 
that  good  sense  which  was  so  natural  to  her,  and  of  that  gen- 
erosity which  the  present  interesting  conjuncture  had  called 
forth.  She  empowered  him  to  ded^  in  her  name  to  Mary, 
that  the  late  conduct  of  that  princess,  so  enormous,  and  in  every 
respect  so  unjustifiable,  had  given  her  the  highest  offence; 
and  though  she  felt  the  movements  of  pity  towards  her,  she 
had  once  determined  never  to  interpose  in  her  affairs,  either  by 
advice  or  assistance,  but  to  abandon  her  entirely,  as  a  person 
whose  condition  was  totally  desperate,  and  honor  irretrievable  : 

*  Keith,  p.  419. 

f  Melvil,  p.  84.  The  reality  of  this  letter  appears  somewhat  dis- 
putable ;  chiefly  because  Murray  and  his  aaaociates  never  mentioned 
it  in  their  accusation  of  her  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  commisaloners. 
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that  she  was  well  assured  that  other  foreign  princes,  Maiy's 
near  relations,  had  embraoed  the  same  resolution ;  but,  for  her 
part,  the  late  events  had  touched  her  heart  with  more  tender 
sympathy,  and  had  made  her  adopt  measures  more  fitvorable 
to  the  liberty  and  interests  of  the  unhaj^y  queen  :  that  she  was 
determined  not  to  see  her  oppressed  by  her  rebellious  subjects, 
but  would  employ  all  her  good  offices,  and  even  her  power,  to 
redeem  her  fir^  captivity,  and  place  her  in  such  a  condition  as 
would  at  onoe  be  compatible  with  her  dignity  and  the  safety  of 
her  subjects :  that  she  conjured  her  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
revenge,  except  against  the  murderers  of  her  husband ;  and  as 
she  herself  was  his  near  relation,  she  was  better  entitled  than 
the  subjects  of  Mary  to  interpose  her  authority  on  that  head ; 
and  she  therefore  besought  that  princess,  if  she  had  any  regard 
to  her  own  honor  and  safety,  not  to  oppose  so  just  and  reason- 
able a  demand :  that  after  those  two  points  were  provided  for, 
her  own  liberty  and  the  punishment  of  her  hosband^s  assassins, 
the  safety  of  her  infant  son  was  next  to  be  oofisidered ;  and 
there  seemed  no  expedient  more  proper  for  that  purpose,  than 
sending  him  to  be  educated  in  England :  and  that,  besides  the 
security  which  would  attend  his  removal  from  a  scSne  of  faction 
and  convulsions,  there  were  many  other  beneficial  consequences, 
which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  as  the  result  of  his  education  in 
that  country.* 

The  remonstrances  which  Ihrogmorton  was  instructed  to 
make  to  the  associated  lords,  were  entirely  confotmable  to 
these  sentiments  which  Elizabeth  entertained  in  Mary's  favor. 
She  empowered  him  to  tell  them,  that  whatever  blame  she 
might  throw  on  Mary's  conduct,  apy  opposition  to  their  sover- 
eign was  totally  unjustifiable,  and  incompatible  with  all  order 
and  good  government :  that  it  belonged  not  to  them  to  reform, 
much  less  to  punish,  the  maleadministration  of  their  prince ; 
and  the  only  arms  which  subjects  could  in  any  case  lawfully 
employ  against  the  supreme  authority,  were  entreaties,  coun- 
sels, and  representations :  that  if  these  expedients  fkiled,  they 
were  next  to  appeal  by  their  prayers  to  Heaven;  and  to  wait 
with  patience  till  the  Almighty,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts 
of  princes,  should  be  pleased  to  turn  them  to  justice  and  to  mercy. 
That  she  inculcated  not  this  doctrine  because  she  herself  was 
interested  in  its  observance,  but  because  it  was  universally 
received  in  all  well-governed  states,  and  was  essential  to  the 

*  Keith,p.  411,  412,  etc. 
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preservation  of  ci^l  society :  that  she  required  ih^n  to  restore 
their  queen  to  liberty ;  and  promised,  in  that  case,  to  concur 
with  them  in  all  proper  expedients  for  regulating  the  goyem* 
ment,  for  punishing  the  king's  murderers,  and  for  guarding  the 
life  and  liberty  of  the  in&nt  prince :  and  that^  if  the  services 
which  fihe  had  lately  rendered  the  Scottish  nation,  in  protecting 
them  firom  foreign  usurpation,  were  duly  considered  by  them, 
they  would  repose  confidence  in  her  good  offices,  and  would 
esteem  themselves  blameworthy  in  having  hitlierto  made  no 
application  to  her.*  » 

EUzabeth,  besides  these  remonstrances,  sent  by  Throgmc»rton 
some  articles  of  acconmiodationj  which  he  was  to  propose  to 
both  parties,  as  expedients  for  the  settlement  of  public  afiifiirB ; 
and  though  tiiese  articles  contained  some  important  restraints 
on  the  sovereign  power,  they  were  in  the  main  c^eulated  for 
Mary's  advantage,  and  were  sufficiently  indulgent  to  her.f 
The  associated  lords,  who  determined  to  proceed  with  greater 
severity,  were  apprehensive  of  Elizabeth's  partiality ;  and  being 
sensible  that  Mary  would  take  eoum^e  from*  the  protection  of 
that  powerful  princessj;  they  thought  proper,  after  several 
aflfected  delays,  to  refuse  the  En^ish  ambassador  all  access  to 
her.  There  were  four  different  schemes  proposed  in  Scotland 
for  the  treatment  of  the  captive  queen :  one,  that  she  should 
be  restored  to  her  authority  under  very  strict  limitations :  ike 
second,  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  resign  her  crown  to  the 
prince,  be  banished  the  kingdom,  and  be  confined  either  to 
France  or  England;  with  assurances  from  the  sovereign  in 
whose  dominions  die  should  reside,  that  she  should  make  no 
attempts  to  the  disturbance  of  the  established  government :  the 
Ihird,  that  she  should  be  publicly  tried  for  her  crimes,  of  which 
her  enemies  pretended  to  have  undoubted  proof,  and  be  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment:  the  fouHh  was  still  more 
severe,  and  required  tJxat,  after  her  trial  and  condemnation, 
capital  punislunent  should  be  inflicted  upon  her.§  Thrc^mor- 
ton  supported  the  mildest  proposal ;  but  though  he  promised 
his  mistress's  guaranty  lor  the  performance  of  »tieles, 
threatened  the  ruling  party  with  immediate  vengeance  in  case 
of  refusal,!  and  warned  them  not  to  draw  on  thenoselves,  by 
their  violence,  the  public  repioadi  whidi  now  lay  upon  ikmt 

■-...-..  .i..,  .1  .  .  I—  I  ..I-       I     .ii«if«<l     I   .     fc     ■      ■■     IM       ,,|<1  ..     ■      I      I-..   .     I    i.-.Mi...i. 
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queen,  he  ibund  that,  ^coej^d]^  Secretar^r  Lidiogtoa,  he  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  convinee  anjof  the  leadeiB.  Aileowi- 
sels  seemed  to  tend  towards  the  more  seTere  expedients ;  and 
the  preachers,  in  parti<^ar,  drawing  their  exam^es  from  the 
rigorous  maxims  of  the  Old  Testament,  whieh  can  only  he  war- 
ranted by  particular  revelations,  inflamed  the  imnds  of  the  peo- 
ple against  their  unhappy  sovereign.* 

There  were  several  pretenders  to  the  r^ency  of  the  young 
prince  after  the  intended  deposition  of  Majry.  The  eari  <jf 
Lenox  claimed  that  authority  as  grand£siiher  to  the  prince :  the 
duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  was  absent  in  Franee,  had  pretensions 
as  next  heir  to  the  crown :  but  the  greatest  number  of  the  as- 
sociated lords  inclined  to  the  eaii  of  Murray,  in  whooe  capacity 
they  had  entire  trust,  and  who  possessed  the  ocm^denoe  of  tfa« 
preadiers  and  more  zealous  reformers.  All  measures  h^nng 
therefore  concerted,  three  instruments  were  sent  to  Mary,  by 
the  hands  of  Lord  Lindesey  and  Sir  Robert  Melvil ;  by  one  c^ 
which  she  was  to  resign  the  crown  in  £Eivor  oi  her  bob,  by 
another  to  appoint  Murray  regent,  by  the  third  to  name  a 
council,  which  should  administer  the  government  till  his  arrival 
in  Scotland.  The  queen  of  Scots,  seeing  no  prospect  of  r^i^ 
lying  justly  under  apprehensions  for  her  life,  and  believing  that 
no  deed  which  she  executed  during  her  captivity  could  be  valid, 
was  prevailed  on,  afl^  a  plentiful  efiiiaion  of  tears,  to  sign  these 
three  instruments ;  and  she  took  not  the  trouble  d  inspecting 
any  one  of  them.f  In  consequence  of  this  fovoed  resignation, 
the  young  prince  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  name  of  James 
VL  He  was  soon  after  crowned  at  Stirling^  and  the  earl  of 
Morton  took  in  his  name  the  coronation  oath ;  in  whi^  a  prom- 
ise to  extirpate  heresy  was  not  forgotten.  Some  republican 
pretensions,  in  favor  of  the  pec^le^  power,  were  countenanced 
in  this  ceremony ;  |  and  a  coin  was  soon  after  struck,  on  which 
the  famous  saying  of  Trajan  was  inscribed,  Pro  me  ;  si  wi^rear^ 
in  me  ;  "  For  me ;  if  I  deserve  it,  against  me.*'  §  Throginorton 
had  orders  from  his  mistress  not  to  assist  at  die  cofoeation  of 
the  king  of  Scots.  || 

The  coundl  of  regency  had  not  long  occa»on  to  exereisa 
their  authority.  The  earl  of  Murray  arrived  from  France,  and 
took  possession  of  his  high  office.    Qe  paid  a  visit  to  the  cap- 

»  Keith,  p.  422, 426. 

f  Melvil,  p.  85.    Spetswood,  p.  211.    Aadeveon,  vol  iii  p.  19. 
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tive  queen,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a  manner  which  better  suited  ^ 
her  past  conduct  flian  her  present  condition.  This  harsh  treat-  ' 
ment  quifce  extinguished  in  her  breast  any  remains  of  affection 
towards  him.*  Murray  proceeded  afterwards  to  break,  in  a 
more  public  manner,  all  terms  of  decency  with  her.  He  sum- 
moned a  parliament;  and  that  assembly,  after  voting  that  she 
was  undoubtedly  an  accomplice  in  her  husband's  murder,  con- 
demned her  to  imprisonment,  ratified  her  demission  of  the 
crown,  and  acknowledged  her  son  for  king,  and  Murray  for  re- 
gentf  The  regent,  a  man  of  vigor  and  abilities,  employed 
himself  successrally  in  reducing  the  kingdom.  He  bribed  Sir 
James  Balfour  to  surrender  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh :  he  con- 
strained the  garrison  of  Dunbar  to  open  their  gates  ;  and  he 
demolished  that  fortress. 

But  though  every  thing  tlius  bore  a  ferorable  aspect  to  the 
nevr  government,  and  all  men  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  Murray's 
authority,  a  violent  revolution,  however  necessary,  can  never 
be  effected  without  great  discontents;  and  it  was  not  likely 
that,  in  a  country  where  the  government,  in  its  most  settled 
state,  possessed  a  very  disjointed  authority,  a  new  establish- 
ment should  meet  with  no  interruption  or  disturbance.  Few 
considerable  men  of  the  nation  seemed  willing  to  support  Mary, 
so  long  as  Bothwell  was  present ;  but  the  removal  of  that 
obnoxious  nobleman  had  altered  the  sentiments  of  many. 
The  duke  of  Chatelrault,  being  disappointed  of  the  regency, 
bore  no  good  will  to  Murray ;  and  the  same  sentiments  were 
embraced  by  ^1  his  numerous  retainers.  Several  of  the 
nobility,  finding  •  that  others  had  taken  the  lead  among  the 
associators,  formed  a  faction  apart,  and  opposed  the  prevailing 
power ;  and  besides  their  being  moved  by  some  remains  of 
duty  and  affection  towards  Mary,  the  malecontent  lords, 
observing  every  thing  carried  to  extremity  against  her,  were 
naturally  led  to  embrace  her  cause,  and  shelter  Siemselves  under 
her  authority.  All  who  retained  any  propensity  to  the  Catholic 
religion  were  induced  to  join  the  party  ;  and  even  the  people 
in  general,  though  they  had  formerly  either  detested  Mary's 
crimes  or  blamed  her  imprudence,  were  now  inclined  to  com- 
passionate her  present  situation,  and  lamented  that  a  person 
possessed  of  so  many  amiable  accomplishments,  joined  to  such 
high  dignity,  should  be  treated  willi  such  extreme  severity.! 

*  Melvfl,  p.  87.    Keitii,  p.  445. 
•f  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  et  seq. 
\  Buchanan,  UK  xviii.  c.  53. 
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Aiumated  by  all  these  motives,  many  of  tibe  priucifial  nobilit^r, 
now  adherents  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  met  at  Hamilton,  and 
concerted  measures  for  supporting  the  cause  of  that  princess. 

[1568.]  While  these  humors  were  in  fermentation,  Mary 
was  en^ployed  in  contrivances  for  effecting  her  escape ;  and 
^e  engaged,  by  her  charms  and  caresses,  a  young  gentleman, 
Geoige  Douglas,  brother  to  the  laird  of  Lochlevin,  to  assist 
her  in  that  enterprise.  She  even  went  so  fiir  as  to  give  him 
hopes  of  espousing  her,  after  her  marriage  with  BoUiwell 
should  be  dissolved  on  the  plea  of  force;  and  she  proposed 
this  expedient  to  the  regent,  who  rejected  it  Douglas,  how- 
ever, persevered  in  his  endeavors  to  jfree  her  from  captivity ; 
and  having  all  opportunities  of  access  to  tlie  house,  he  was  at 
last  successful  in  the  undertaking.  He  conveyed  her  in  dis- 
guise into  a  small  boat,  and  himself  rowed  her  ashore.  She 
hastened  to  Hamilton ;  and  the  news  of  her  arrival  in  that 
place  being  immediately  spread  abroad,  many  of  the  nobihty 
flocked  to  her  with  their  forces.  A  bond  of  association  for 
her  defence  was  signed  by  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Huntiey, 
EgHngton,  Crawford,  Cassilis,  Rothes,  Montrose,  Sutherland, 
Enrol,  nine  bishops,  and  nine  barons,  besides  many  of  the 
most  considerable  gentry.^  And  in  a  few  days,  an  army,  to 
the  number  of  six  thousand  men,  was  assembled  under  her 
standard. 

Elizabeth  was  no  sooner  informed  of  Mary's  escape,  than 
she  disjcovered  her  resolution  of  persevering  in  the  same  gen- 
erous and  friendly  measures  whidi  she  had  hitherto  pursued. 
If  she  had  not  employed  force  against  the  regent  during  the 
imprisonment  of  that  princess,  she  had  been  chiefly  witQield 
by  the  fear  of  pushing  him  to  greater  extremities  against  her  ;  f 
but  she  had  proposed  to  the  court  of  France  an  expedient, 
which,  though  less  violent,  would  have  been  no  less  effectual 
for  her  service ;  she  desired  that  France  and  England  should 
by  concert  cut  off  all  commerce  with  the  Scots,  till  they  should 
do  justice  to  their  injured  sovereign.J  She  now  despatched 
Leighton  into  Scotland,  to  offer  both  her  good  offices,  and  the 
assistance  of  her  forces,  to  Mary ;  but  as  she  apprehended  the 
entrance  of  French  troops  iato  the  kingdom,  she  desired  that 
the  controversy  between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  subjects 
might  by  that  princess  be  referred  entirely  to  her  arbitration, 

*  Keith,  p.  4:16.  f  Keith,  p.  463.    Cabala,  p.  141. 

i  Keith,  p.  462. 
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and  that  no  foreign  succors  should  be  introduced  into  Scot- 
land * 

But  Eliaabeth  had  not  leisure  to  exert  fully  her  efforts  in 
favor  of  Mary.  The  regent  made  haste  to  assemble  forces  ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  his  army  was  inferior  in  number  to 
that  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  took  the  field  against  her.  A 
battle  was  fought  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow,  which  was  en- 
tirely decisive  in  favor  of  3ie  regent;  and  though  Murray,  after 
his  victory,  stopped  the  bloodshed,  yet  was  the  action  followed 
by  a  total  dispersion  of  the  queen's  party.  That  unhappy  prin- 
cess fled  southwards  from  the  field  of  battle  with  great  precipi- 
tation, and  came  with  a  few  attendants  to  the  borders  of  Eng- 
land. She  here  deliberated  concerning  her  next  measures, 
which  would  probably  prove  so  important  to  her  future  happi- 
ness or  misery.  She  found  it  impossible  to  remain  in  her  own 
kingdom ;  she  had  an  aversion,  in  her  present  wretched  con- 
dition, to  return  into  France,  where  she  had  formerly  appeared 
with  so  much  splendor ;  and  she  was  not,  besides,  provided 
with  a  vessel  which  could  safely  convey  her  thither ;  the  late 
generous  behavior  of  Elizabeth  made  her  hope  for  protection, 
and  even  assistance,  from  that  quarter;!  and  as  the  present 
fears  from  her  domestic  enemies  were  the  most  urgent,  she 
overlooked  all  other  considerations,  and  embraced  the  resolu- 
tion of  taking  shelter  in  England.  She  embarked  on  board  a 
fishing-boat  in  Galloway,  and  landed  the  same  day  at  Work- 
ington, in  Cumberland,  about  thirty  miles  from  Carlisle,  whence 
she  immediately  despatohed  a  messenger  to  London,  notifying 
her  arrival,  desiring  leave  to  visit  Elizabeth,  and  craving  her 
protection,  in  consequence  of  former  professions  of  friendship 
made  her  by  that  princess. 

Elizabeth  now  found  herself  in  a  situation  when  it  was  be- 
come necessary  to  take  some  decisive  resolution  with  regard 
to  her  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  as  she  had  hith- 
erto, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cecil,  attended  more  to  the 
motives  of  generosity  than  of  policy,  J  she  was  engaged  by 
that  prudent  minister  to  weigh  anew  all  the  considerations 
which  occurred  in  this  critical  conjuncture.  He  represented, 
that  the  party  which  had  dethroned.  Mary,  and  had  at  present 
assumed  the  government  of  Scotland,  were  always  attached 
to  the  English  alliance,  and  were  engaged,  by  all  the  motives 

*  Keith,  p.  473,  in  the  notes.    Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  26. 
+  Jebb's  Collection,  voL  i.  p.  420. 
t  Cabak,  p.  140. 
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of  religion  and  of  interest,  to  persevere  in  their  oonaection 
with  Elizabeth :  that  though  Murray  and  his  friends  might 
oomplain  of  some  unkind  usage  during  their  banishment  in 
England,  they  would  easily  forget  these  grounds  of  quarrel, 
when  they  reflected,  that  Elizabeth  was  the  only  ally  on  whom 
they  could  safely  rely,  and  that  their  own  queen,  by  her 
attachment  to  the  Ca&olic  faith,  and  by  her  other  connections, 
excluded  them  entirely  from  the  friendship  of  France,  and 
even  from  that  of  Spain ;  that  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
before  her  violent,  breach  with  her  Protestant  subjects,  was  in 
seoret  entirely  governed  by  the  counsels  of  the  house  of  Guise ; 
much  more  would  she  implicitly  comply  with  their  views, 
when  by  her  own  ill  conduct  the  power  of  that  &mily,  and 
of  the  zealous  Catholics,  was  become  her  sole  resource  and 
security :  that  her  pretensions  to  the  English  crown  would 
render  her  a  dangerous  instrument  in  their  hands ;  and,  were 
she  once  able  to  suppress  the  Protestants  in  her  own  kingdom, 
she  would  unite  the  Scottish  and  English  Catholics,  with  those 
of  ail  foreign  states,  in  a  confederacy  against  the  religion  and 
government  of  England :  that  it  behoved  Elizabeth,  therefore, 
to  proceed  with  caution  in  the  design  of  restoring  her  rival  to 
the  throne ;  and  to  take  care,  both  that  this  enterprise,  if  un- 
dertaken, should  be  effected  by  English  forces  alone,  and  that 
full  securities  should  beforehand  be  provided  for  the  reformers 
and  the  reformation  in  Scotland :  that,  above  all,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  guard  carefully  the  person  of  that  princess  ;  lest,  find- 
ing this  unexpected  reserve  in  the  English  friendship,  she 
should  suddenly  take  the  resolution  of  flying  into  France,  and 
should  attempt  by  foreign  force  to  recover  possession  of  her 
authority :  that  her  desperate  fortunes  and  broken  reputation 
fitted  her  for  any  attempt ;  and  her  resentment,  when  she 
should  find  herself  thus  deserted  by  the  queen,  would  concur 
with  her  ambition  and  her  bigotry,  and  render  her  an  unre- 
lenting, as  well  as  powerful  enemy  to  the  English  government : 
that  if  she  were  once  abroad,  in  the  hands  of  enterprising 
Catholics,  the  attack  on  England  would  appear  to  her  as  easy 
as  that  on  Scotiand ;  and  the  only  method,  she  must  imagine, 
of  recovering  her  native  kingdom,  would  be  to  acquire  that 
crown  to  winch  she  would  deem  herself  equaUy  entitled :  that 
a  neutrality  in  such  interesting  situations,  though  it  might  be 
pretended,  could  never,  without  the  most  extreme  danger,  be 
upheld  by  the  queen :  and  the  detention  of  Mary  was  equally 
irequisite,  whether  the  power  of  England  were  to  be  employed 
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in  her  .^yor,  or  a^inst  her :  th»t  nothii^,  indeed,  wi»  more 
becoming  a  great,  prince,  than  goneroeify;  yet^the  snggeBtioni 
of  this  noble  principle  could  never,  without  imprudence,  be 
consulted  in  such  delicate  circumstances  as  those  m  which  the 
queen  was  at  present  placed;  where  her  own  safety  and  the 
interests  of  her  people  were  intimately  conc«med  in  every 
resolution  which  she  embraced ;  that  though  the  e^mple  of 
•  successful  rebellion,  especially  in  a  ne^hboring  country,  could 
'  nowise  be  agreeable  to  any  sovereign,  yet  Mary's  imprudence 
4um1  been  so  great,  perhaps  her  crimes  so  enormous,  that  the 
insurrection  of  subjects,  after  su(^  provocation,  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  precedent  against  other  princes :  that  it  was 
first  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  ascertain,  in  a  regular  and 
satisfact^ory  manner,  the  extent  of  Mary's  guilt,  a^  thcnoe  to 
determine  the  degree  of  protection  which  ^e  ought  :to  9!Sord 
her  against  her  discontented  subjects :  that  as  no  glory  could 
surpass  that  of  defending  oppressed  innocence,  it  was  equally 
in&mous  to  patronize  vice  and  murder  on  the  throne ;  and  the 
contagion  of  such  dishonor  would  extend  itself  to  all  who  coun- 
tenanced or  supported  it :  and  that  if  the  crimes  of  the  Scot- 
tish princess  should,  on  inquiry,  appear  as  great  and  certain 
as  was  affirmed  and  believed,  every  measure  against  her, 
which  policy  should  dictate,  would  thence  be  justified ;  (w  if 
she  should  be  found  innocent,  every  enterprise  which  friendt 
ship  should  inspire  would  be  acknowledged  laudably  fmd 
glorious. 

Agreeably  to  these  views,  Elizabeth  resolved  to  proceed  in 
$,  seemingly  generous,  but  really  cautious  manner  with  the 
queen  of  Scots;  and  she  immediately  sent  orders  to  Lady 
Scrope,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  lady  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  attend  on  that  princess.  Soon  after,  she 
despatched  to  her  Lord  Scrape  himself  warden  of  the  mihrehes, 
and  Sir  Francis  KnoUes,  vice-chamberlain.  They  fo\ind  Mary 
already  lodged  in  the  Castle  of  Carlisle :  and  after  expressing 
the  queen's  sympathy  with  her  in  her  late  misfortunes,  they 
told  her,  that  her  request  of  being  allowed  to  visit  their  sover- 
eign, and  of  being  admitted  to  her  presence,  could  not  at 
present  be  complied  with :  till  she  had  cleared  herself  of  her 
husband's  murder,  of  which  she  was  so  strongly  accused^ 
Elizabeth  could  not  without  dishonor  show  her  any  counte- 
nance, or  appear  indifferent  to  the  assassination  of  so  near  a 
kinsman.*     So  unexpected  a  check  threw  Mary  into  tears ; 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  64,  66,  82,  ^3,  86. 
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8nd  the  neooBBolbf  of  her  sitnaiMin  extorted  from  her  a  dedtans^ 
tioii,  th«t  she  would  willmgly  justify  herself  to  her  nster  jfrom 
an  imputations,  and  would  submit  her  cause  to  the  arbitration 
of  80  good  a  Mend.*  Two  days  after,  she  sent  Lord  Herreia 
to  London  with  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose. 

This  e(Hioession,  which  Mary  could  scarcely  avoid  without 
an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  was  the  point  expected  and 
desired  by  Elizabeth :  she  immediately  despatched  Midlemore 
to  the  regent  of  Scotland ;  requiring  him  both  to  desist  from 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  queen^s  party,  and  to  send  some 
persons  to  London  to  justify  Ibs  conduct  with  regard  to  her. 
Murray  might  justly  be  starred  at  receiving  a  message  so  vio- 
lent and  imperious ;  but  as  his  domestic  enemies  were  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  and  England  was  the  sole  ally  which  he 
could  expect  among  foreign  nations,  he  was  resolved  rather 
to  digest  the  affront  than  provoke  Elizabeth  by  a  refusal.  He 
also  considered,  that  though  that  queen  had  hitherto  appeared 
partial  to  Mary,  many  political  motives  evidently  engaged  her 
to  support  the  king's  cause  in  Scotland  :  and  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  but  so  penetrating  a  princess  would  in  the  end  discover 
this  interest,  and  would  at  least  afford  him  a  patient  and  equita- 
ble hearing.  He  therefore  repKed,  that  he  would  himself  take 
a  journey  to  England,  attended  by  other  commisssioners,  and 
would  willingly  submit  the  determination  of  his  cause  to  Eliza- 
beth.! 

Lord  Herreis  now  perceived  that  his  mistress  had  advanced 
too  &r  in  her  concessions :  he  endeavored  to  maintain,  that 
Maiy  could  not,  without  diminution  of  her  royal  dignity,  sub- 
mit to  a  contest  with  her  rebellious  subjects  befi}re  a  foreign 
prince ;  and  he  required  either  present  aid  from  England,  or 
Bberty  for  his  queen  to  pass  over  into  France.  Being  pressed, 
however,  with  the  former  agreement  before  the  English  coun- 
cil, he  again  renewed  his  consent ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  began 
anew  to  recoil ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  was 
brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  first  determination.^  These  fluc- 
tuations, which  were  incessantly  renewed,  showed  his  visible 
reluctance  to  the  measures  pursued  by  the  court  of  England. 

The  queen  of  Scots  discovered  no  less  aversion  to  the  trial 
proposed;   and  it  required  aU  the  artifice  and  prudence  of 

•  Anderson,  voL  iv.  p.  10,  65,  87, 
t  Aad0ret>n»  voL  iv.  p.  13-^16. 
t-  Anderson^  vol  iv.  p.  16-«-20. 
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Elizabeth  to  make  her  persevere  in  the  agreement  to  which 
she  had  at  first  consented.  This  latter  princess  still  said  to 
her,  that  she  desired  not  without  Mary's  consent  and  approba- 
tion to  enter  into  the  question,  and  pretended  only  as  a  friend 
to  hear  her  justification ;  that  she  was  confident  there  would 
be  found  no  difficulty  in  refuting  all  the  calumnies  of  her 
enemies ;  and  even  if  her  apology  should  fell  short  of  full  con- 
viction, Elizabeth  was  determined  to  support  her  cause,  and 
procure  her  some  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation :  and 
that  it  was  never  meant  that  she  should  be  cited  to  a  trial  on 
the  accusation  of  her  rebellious  subjects ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  should  be  summoned  to  appear,  and  to  justify  them- 
selves for  their  conduct  towards  her.*  Allured  by  these  plausi- 
ble professions,  the  queen  of  Scots  «^eed  to  vindicate  herself 
by  her  own  commissioners,  before  commissioners  appointed 
by  Elizabeth.     . 

During  these  transactions,  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Francis 
B[nolles,  who  resided  with  Mary  at  Carlisle,  had  leisure  to 
study  her  character,  and  to  make  a  report  of  it  to  Elizabeth. 
Unbroken  by  her  misfortunes,  resolute  in  her  purpose,  active 
in  her  enterprises,  she  aspired  to  nothing  but  victory;  and 
was  determined  to  endure  any  extremity,  to  undergo  any  diffi- 
culty, and  to  try  every  fortune,  rather  than  abandon  her  cause, 
or  yield  the  superiority  to  her  enemies.  Eloquent,  insinuating, 
affable,  she  had  already  convinced  all  those  who  approached 
her,  of  the  innocence  of  her  past  conduct;  and  as  she  declared 
her  fixed  purpose  to  require  aid  of  her  friends  all  over  Europe, , 
and  even  to  have  recourse  to  infidels  and  barbarians,  rather 
than  feil  of  vengeance  against  her  persecutors,  it  was  easy  to 
foresee  the  danger  to  which  her  charms,  her  spirit,  her  address, 
if  allowed  to  operate  with  their  full  force,  would  expose  them.f 
The  court  of  England,  therefore,  who,  under  pretence  of 
guarding  her,  had  already  in  effect  detained  her  prisoner, 
were  determined  to  watch  her  with  still  greater  vigilance.  As 
Carlisle,  by  its  situation  on  the  borders,  afforded  her  great 
opportunities  of  contriving  her  escape,  they  removed  her  to 
Bolton,  a  seat  of  Lord  Scrope's  in  Yorkshire ;  and  the  issue 
of  the  controversy  between  her  and  the  Scottish  nation  was 
regarded  as  a  subject  more  momentous  to  Elizabeth's  security 
and  interests  than  it  had  hitherto  been  apprehended. 

*  Anderson,  voL  iv.  p.  11,  12,  13,  109, 110. 
t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  64,  ^71,  72,  74,  78,  92. 
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Tbe  oomimBBiaiias  appraited  by  the  Ebg^fish  court  for  the 
examinxtioii  of  this  great  cause,  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk^ 
the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  &  Balph  Sadler ;  and  York  .waa 
named  as  the  place  of  ocmferenoe.  Ledey,  bishop  <^  Bogs, 
the  lords  Herreis,  Leyingstone,  and  Boyde,  with  three  persons 
more,  appeared  as  oommissiontfs  from  the  queen  of  Soots. 
The  earl  of  Munay,  regi^t,  the  earl  of  Morton,  the  bishop 
of  Orkney,  Lord  Dndesey,  and  the  abbot  of  Dunfennhng 
were  appointed  oonmiissioners  from  the  king  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  Secretary  lidington,  Qeorge  Buchanan,  the  fiuoous 
poet  and  historian,  with  same  others,  were  named  as  their 


It  was  a  great  drcumstance  in  Elizabeth's  glory,  that  she 
was  thus  chosen  umpire  between  the  Actions  of  a  neighboring 
kingdom,  which  had  during  many  centuries  entertained  the 
most  violent  jealousy  and  animosity  against  England ;  and  her 
felicity  was  equally  rare,  in  having  the  fortunes  and  fiune  of 
so  dangerous  a  rival,  who  had  long  ^ven  her  the  greatest 
inquietude,  now  entirely  at  her  disp(»al.  Some  circumstances 
of  her  late  conduct  had  discovered  a  bias  towards  the  side  of 
Mary:  her  prevailing  interests  led  her  to  &vor  the  enemies 
of  that  princess:  the  professions  of  impartiality  which  she 
had  made  were  open  and  frequent ;  and  she  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, that  each  side  accused  her  commissioners  of  partiality 
towards  their  adversaries.*  She  herself  appears,  by  l^tie  in- 
structions given  them,  to  have  fixed  no  phm  fcHr  the  decision ; 
but  she  knew  that  the  advantages  which  she  should  reap  must 
be  great,  whatever  issue  the  cause  might  take.  If  Maiy's 
crimes  could  be  ascertained  by  undoubted  proo^  she  could 
forever  blast  the  reputation  of  that  princess,  and  might  justifi- 
ably detain  her  forever  a  prisoner  in  England :  if  the  evidence 
fell  short  of  conviction,  it  was  intended  to  restore  her  to  the 
throne,  but  with  such  strict  limitations,  as  would  leave  Eliza- 
beth perpetual  arbiter  of  all  differences  between  the  parties  in 
Scotland,  and  render  her  in  effect  absolute  mistress  of  the 
kingdom.f 

Mary's  commissioners,  before  they  gave  in  their  complaints 
against  her  enemies  in  Scotland,  entered  a  protest,  that  their 
appearance  in  the  cause  should  nowise  affect  the  independence 
of  her  crown,  or  be  construed  as  a  mark  of  subordination  to 

♦  ADderson,  vol  iv.  part  ii.  p.  40. 

f  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  14, 16,  etc.     Goodall,  voL  ii.  p  110. 
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England:  the  English  domnnssSoners  leoetved  .tiaa  protest, 
feut  with  a  reserve  to  the  claim  of  EnglaiicL  The  comj^int 
of  that  princess  was  next  read,  and  contained  a  detail  of  the 
injtiries  which  she  had  suffered  since  her  nmrriage  with  Both- 
well  :  that  her  subjects  had  taken  arms  against  her,  on  pre- 
tence of  freeing  her  from  captivity ;  that  when  she  pnt  her- 
self into  tiieir  hands,  they  had  committed  her  to  (dose  custody 
in  Loehlevin ;  had  placed  her  son,  an  intuit,  on  her  throne ; 
had  again  taken  arms  against  her  after  her  deliverance  from 
prisoi!i;  had  rejected  aU  her  proposals  for  aoeommodaticm ; 
had  giren  battle  to  her  troops ;  and  had  obliged  her,  for  the 
safety  of  her  person,  to  take  shelter  in  England.*  The  earl 
ef  Murray,  in  answer  to  this  complaint,  gave  a.  sumnmry  and 
imperfect  account  of  the  late  transactions :  that  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  the  known  mnrderer  of  the  late  king,  had,  a  little 
after  conimitting  that  crime,  seized  the  person  of  the  queen 
and  led  her  to  Dunbar ;  that  he  acquired  such  influence  over 
her  as  to  gain  her  conse&t  to  marry  him,  and  he  had  accord- 
ingly procured  a  divorce  from  his  former  wife,  and  had  pre- 
tended to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  queen ;  that  the.scandal 
of  this  transaction,  the  dishonor  which  rt  brought  on  the  nation, 
the  danger  to  which  the  infent  prince  was  exposed  frcan  the 
attempts  of  that  audacious  man,  had  obliged  the  nobility  to 
take  arms,  and  oppose  his  criminal  enterprises ;  that  after 
Mary,  in  order  to  save  him,  had  thrown  herself  into  their 
hands,  she  still  discovered  such  a  violent  attachment  to  him, 
that  they  found  it  necessary,  for  their  own  and  the  pubhc 
safety,  to  confine  her  person  during  a  season,  till  Bothwell  and 
the  other  murderers  of  her  hiBband  could  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished for  their  crimes ;  and  that  during  this  confinement  she 
had  voluntarily,  without  compulsion  or  violence,  merely  from 
disgust  at  the  inquietude  and  vexations  attending  power,  re- 
signed her  crown  to  her  only  son,  and  had  appointed  the  earl 
of  Murray  regent  during  the  minority .f  The  queen^s  ssaswer 
to  this  apology  was  obvious  :  that  she  did  not  know,  and  never 
could  suspect,  that  Bothwell,  who  had  been  acquitted  by  a 
jury,  and  recommended  to  her  by  all  the  nobility  for  her  hus- 
band, was  the  murderer  of  the  king ;  that  she  ever  was,  and 
still  continues  desirous,  that,  if  he  be  guilty,  he  may  be  brought 

♦  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p  52.    Qoodall,  vol.  il  p  128.    Haynes, 
p.  478. 
t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  i5.  p.  64,  et  seq.    Qoodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  144. 
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to  (xmd^  pmushment ;  ikai  hest  Desigmitioii  <)C  the  down^ 
was  extorted  from  her  by  the  wett-gionnded  feais  of  her  life^ 
and  even  by  direct  menaces  of  violenoe ;  and  thift  Throgmorton, 
the  Ekigliah  ambossadcHr,  as  well  as  othen  ci  her  friendly 
had  advKed  her  to  sign  that  paper,  as  the  oslj  means  of  saving 
herself  torn  the  last  extramily,  and  had  assured  hw,  that  a 
consent,  given  nnder  these  circumstances,  could  never  have 
any  validity  * 

So  &r  Uie  que^  of  Scots  seamed  plainly  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  contest ;  and  the  English  commissioners  might 
have  been  surprised  that  Murray  bad  made  so  weak  a  defence^ 
and  had  suppressed  all  the  material  imputations  iw^nst  that 
princess,  on  which  his  party  had  ever  so  strenuous^  insisted, 
had  not  s<Mne  private  conferences  previously  informed  them 
of  the  secret.  Mary^s  commissionerB  had  boasted  that  Eliza- 
beth, from  regard  to  her  kinswoman,  and  from  her  desire  of 
maintaining  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  was  determined,  how 
criminal  soever  the  conduct  of  that  princess  might  appear,  to 
restore  her  to  the  throne  ;f  and  Murray,  reflecting  on  some 
past  meafsures  of  the  Englkh  court,  began  to  appi^hend  that 
there  were  but  too  just  grounds  for  these  ezpectetions.  JSe 
believed  that  Mary,  if  he  would  agree  to  conceal  the  most 
viol^it  part  of  the  aocusaticHd  against  her,  would  submit  to  any 
reasonable  terms  of  accommodation ;  but  if  he  once  proceeded 
so  &r  as  to  diai^  b»  with  the  whc4e  of  h^  guilt,  no  composition 
could  aUterwards  take  place ;  and  should  sbe  ever  be  restored, 
either  by  the  power  of  Elizabeth  or  the  assistance  of  her  other 
friends,  he  and  hiS;  party  must  be  exposed  to  her  severe  and 
implacable  vengeance.^  He  resolved,  therrfore,  not  to  ven- 
ture rashly  on  a  measure  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  recall;  and  he  privately  paid  a  visit  to  Norfolk  and 
the  other  English  commissioners,  confessed  his  scruples,  laid 
belbre  them  the  evidence  of  the  que^i^s  guilt,  and  desired  to 
have  some  security  hr  Elizabeth's  protection,  in  case  that 
evidence  should,  upon  examination,  a^)ear  entirely  satis&c- 
tory*  Norfolk  w^s  not  secretly  displeased  with  these  scruples 
of  the  regent.  §  He  had  eyar  been  a  partisan  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  ;  ^retary  Lidington,  who  b^gan  also  to  incline  to  that 

♦  Anderson,  vol  iv.  part  ii  p.  60,  et  seq.    Goodall,  voL  iL  p  102. 
f  AndersoD,  vol  iv.  part  a  p.  46:    Goodall,  vol  il  p.  127. 
I  Anderson,  vol  iv.  part  il  p.  47,  48.     Goodall,  vol  il  p.  169. 
§  Crawford,  p.  92.    Melvil,  p.  94,  96.    Haynes,  p.  574. 
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party,  and  was  a  man  of  singular  address  and  capacity,  had 
engaged  him  to  embrace  further  views  in  Her  favor,  and  even 
to  think  of  espousing  hert'^and  though  thai  duke  confessed* 
that  the  proofe  against  Mary  seemed  to  him  unquestionable, 
he  encouraged  Murray  in  his  present  resolution,  not  to  produce 
them  publicly  in  the  conferences  before  the  English  com- 
missioners, f 

Norfolk,  however,  was  obliged  to  transmit  to  court  the 
queries  proposed  by  the  regent.  These  queries  consisted  of 
four  particulars:  Whether  the  English  commissioners  had 
authority  from  their  sovereign  to  pronounce  sentence  agidnst 
Mary,  in  case  her  guilt  should  be  fully  proved  before  them  ? 
Whether  they  would  promise  to  exercise  that  authority,  and 
proceed  to  an  actual  sentence  ?  Whether  the  queen  of  Scots, 
n  she  were  found  guilty,  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  regent,  or,  at  least,  be  so  secured  in  England,  that  she 
never  should  be  able  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland? 
and,  Whether  Elizabeth  would  also,  in  that  case,  promise  to 
acknowledge  the  young  king,  and  protect  the  regent  in  his 
authority  ?  J 

Elizabeth,  when  these  queries,  with  the  other  transactions, 
were  laid  before  her,  began  to  think  that  they  pointed  towards 
a  conclusion  more  decisive  and  more  advantageous  than  she 
had  hitherto  expected.  She  determined  therefore  to  bring  the 
matter  into  full  light ;  and,  under  pretext  that  the  distance 
from  her  person  retarded  the  proceedings  t)f  her  commission- 
ers, she  ordered  them  to  come  to  London,  and  there  continue 
the  conferences.  On  their  appearance,  she  immediately  joined 
in  commission  with  them  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  her 
council ;  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper,  the  earls  of.  Arun- 
del and  Leicester,  Lord  Clinton,  admiral,  and  Sir  William 
Cecil,  secretary.!  The  queen  of  Scots,  who  knew  nothing 
of  these  secret  motives,  and  who  expectcfd  that  fear  or  decency 
would  still  restrain  Murray  from  proceeding  to  any  violent 
accusation  against  her,  expressed  an  entire  satis^tion  in  this 
adjournment ;  and  declared  that  the  a£^ir,  being  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  Elizabeth,  was  now  in  the  hands 
where  she  most  desired  to  rest  it.||     The  conferences  were 

*  Anderson,  voL  iv.  part  il  p.  77. 

!  Anderson,  voL  iv.  part  ii.  p.  57,  77.    State  Trials,  vol  i.  p.  76. 
Anderson,  vol  iv.  part  ii.  p.  55.    Goodall,  vol  ii  p.  180. 
AndersoD,  vol.  iv.  part  ii  p.  99. 
Anderson,  voL  iv.  part  ii.  p.  95.    Goodall,  voL  ii.  p.  177, 179. 
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accordingly  continued  at  Hampton  Court;  and  MaryV  com- 
missioners, as  beforcT,  made  no  scruple  to  be  present  at  them. 

The  queen,  meanwhile,  gave  a  satis&u^tory  answer  to  all 
Murray's  demands ;  and  declared  that,  though  she  wished  and 
hoped  from  the  present  inquiry  to  be  entirely  convinced  of 
Mary's  innooenoe,  yet  if  the  event  should  prove  contrary,  and 
if  that  princess  should  appear  guilty  of  her  husband's  murder, 
she  shc^d,  for  her  own  part,  deem  her  ever  after  unworthy 
of  a  throne.^  The  regent,  encouraged  by  this  declaration, 
opened  more  fully  his  charge  against  the  queen  of  Scots ; 
and  after  expressing  lus  reluctance  to  proceed  to  that  ex- 
tremity, and  protesting  that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  which  must  not  be  abandoned  for  any  delicacy,  could 
have  engi^ged  him  in  such  a  measure,  he  proceeded  to  accuse 
her  in  pkm  terms  of  participation  and  consent  in  the  assas- 
sination of  the  king.f  The  earl  of  Lenox  too  appeared  before 
the  English  conunissioners,  and,  imploring  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  his  son,'  accused  Mary  as  an  accomplice  with  Both- 
well  in  that  enormity.  J 

When  this  charge  was  so  unexpectedly  given  in,  and  copies 
of  it  were  transmitted  to  the  bishop  of  Ross,  Lord  Herreis, 
and  the  other  commissioners  of  Mary,  they  absolutely  reftised 
to  return  an  answer ;  and  they  grounded  their  silence  on  very 
extraordinary  reasons :  they  had  orders,  they  said,  from  their 
mistress,  if  any  thing  were  advanced  that  might  touch  her 
honor,  not  to  make  any  defence,  as  she  was  a  sovereign 
princess,  and  could  not  be  subject  to  any  tribunal ;  and  they 
required  that  she  should  previously  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's 
presence,  to  whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  she  was  determined 
to  justify  her  innocence*  §  They  forgot  that  the  conferences 
were  at  first  begun,  and  were  still  continued,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  clear  her  from  the  accusations  of  her  enemies ; 
that  Elizabeth  had  ever  pretended  to  enter  into  them  only  as 
her  friend,  by  her  own  consent  and  approbation,  not  as 
assuming  any  jurisdiction  over  her;  that  this  princess  had 
from  the  beginning  refused  to  admit  her  to  her  presence,  till 
she  should  vindicate  herself  from  the  crimes  imputed  to  her ; 
that  she  had  therefore  discovered  no  new  signs  of  partiality 

*  Goodall,  vol  ii.  p.  199. 

+  Anderson,  voL  iv.  part  ii.  p.  116,  et  seq.    Gkxxlall,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.      ^ 
I  Anderson,  voL  iv.  part  il  p.  122.    (Joodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
§  Anderson,  voL  iv.  part  il  p.  125,  et  seq.    Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  184, 
211,  217. 
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bj  her  perseverdnce  in  that  tesolntion ;  and  that  ^ot^k  sbe 
had  granted  an  audience  to  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  oolleagues, 
she  had  previously  conferred  the  same  honor  on  l^uy's 
commissioners  ]*  and  her  conduct  was  so  £3r  entirely  equal  to 
both  parties.f 

As  the  commissionerB  of  the  queen  of  Scots  refused  to 
give  in  any  answer  to  Murray's  charge,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence seemed  to  be,  that  tikere  cotdd  be  no  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  conference.  But  though  this  silence  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  presumption  against  her,  it  did  not  fuSy  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  those  Englnh  ministers  who  wer&  enemies 
to  that  princess.  They  still  desired  to  have  in  their  hands 
the  proo&  of  her  gtiilt;  and  in  order  to  draw  them  with 
decency  from  the  regent,  a  judicious  artifice  was  employed 
by  Elizabeth.  Murray  was  called  be&>re  the  English  com- 
missioners, and  reproved  by  them,*  in  the  queen's  name,  fear 
the  atrocious  imputations  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  throw 
upon  his  sovereign ;  but  though  the  earl  of  Murray,  they 
added,  and  the  oQier  commissioners,  had  so  &r  forgotten  tha 
duty  of  allegiance  to  their  prince,  the  queen  never  would 
overlook  what  she  owed  to  her  friend,  her  neighbor,  and  her 
kinswoman;  and  she  therefore  desir^  to  know  what  they 
could  say  in  their  own  justification.!  Murray,  thus  m^ed, 
made  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  proofe  of  his  charge 
against  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  among  the  rest,  some  love* 
letters  and  sonnets  of  hers  to  Bofiiwell,  written  aHl  in  her 
own  hand,  and  two  other  papers,  one  written  in  her  own  hand, 
another  subscribed  by  her,  and  written  by  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ley ;  each  of  which  contained  a  promise  of  marriage  with 
Bothwell,  made  before  the  pretended  trial  and  acquittzd  oi  that 
nobleman. 

All  these  important  papers  had  been  kept  by  BothweU  in 
a  silver  box  or  casket,  which  had  been  given  him  by  Mary, 
and  wYneh  had  belonged  to  her  first  hui^and,  Francis ;  and 
though  the  princess  had  enjoined  him  to  bum  the  liters  as 
soon  as  he  had  read  them,  he  had  thought  proper  carefully  to 
preserve  them,  as  pledges  of  her  fidelity,  and  had  committed 
them  to  the  custody  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  deputy  governor 


*  Lesley's  Negotiations   Iq   Anderson,  vol    iii.   p.    26.    Haynes, 
p.  487. 

f  See  note  K,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

X  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  147.    Goodall,  vol  ii.  p  233.  . . 
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ci  the  Castie  of  Edinbu^h.  When  tlutt  foftrew  was  be- 
sieged by  the  associated  lords,  Bothwell  sent  a  servant  to 
leoeive  the  casket  from  the  hands  of  the  deputy  goremor. 
Balfour  delivered  it  to  the  messenger;  but  as  he  hid  at  that 
time  received  some  disgust  from  Bothwell,  and  vras  secretij 
negotiating  an  agreement  with  tlie  ruling  parly,  he  took  care, 
bj  conveying  private  intelligenoe  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  to 
make  Uie  papers  be  intercepted  by  him.  They  contained 
incontestable  poo&  of  Mary's  crinunal  correspondence  with 
Bothwell,  of  her  consent  to  the  king's  murd^,  and  of  her 
concurrence*  in  the  violence  which  Bothwell  pretended  to 
commit  upon  her.*  Murray  fortified  this  evidence  by  some 
testimonies  of  corresponding  £sK^;f  and  he  added,  some 
time  after,  the  dying  confessicm  of  one  Hubert,  or  French 
Paris,  as  he  was  called,  a  servant  of  Bothwell's,  who  had  been 
executed  for  the  king's  murder,  and  who  ddrectly  charged 
the  queen  with  her  being  acoessoay  to  that  crimmal  enter- 
prise-J 

Mary's  commisBioners  had  used  every  expedient  to  ward 
this  blow,  which  tbey  saw  coming  upon  them,  and  against 
which,  it  appears,  they  were  not  provided  with  any  proper 
defence.  As  60(m  as  Murray  opened  his  charge,  they  en- 
deavored to  turn  the  conferences  from  an  inquiry  into  a  nego- 
tiation ;  and  though  inf(»med  by  the  £nglish  commissioneiB, 
that  nothing  could  be  more .  dishonorable  for  their  mistress, 
than  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  such  undutiful  subjects,  before 
she  had  justified  herself  from  those  enormous  hnputations 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  her,  they  still  insisted  that  Eliza- 
beth should  settle  terms  of  accommodation  between  Mary  and 
her  enemies  in  Scotland.  §  They  maintained  that  till  their 
mistress  had  given  in  her  answer  to  Murray's  charge,  his 
pioo6  could  neither  be  called  fc^  nor  produced :  ||  and  finding 
ihat  tibe  Engli^  commissioners  were  still  determined  to  pror 
ceed  in  the  method  which  had  been  projected,  they  finally 
broke  .off  the  conferences,  and  never  would  make  any  reply. 
These  papers,  at  least  translations  of  them^  have  since  been 
published.  The  ol^tioos  made  to  their  authenticity  are  in 
general  of  small  force :  but  were  they  ever  so  specious,  they 

*  Anderson,  voL  iL  p.  116.    Goodall,  voL  il  p.  1. 

t  Anderson,  yol.  il  part  H.  p.  166,  etc.    Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 
Anderson,  voL  il  p.l92.    Qoodall,  vol  il  p.  'TO. 
Anderson,  vol  iv.  part'  il  p.  135, 189.    Goodall,  vol  il  p.  224. 
Anderson^  vol  iv.  part  il  p.  139, 146.    Goodall,  vol  il  p.  228. 
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cannot  now  be  ^hearkened  to :  sinoe  Mary,  at  tbe  time  vrhea 
the  truth  could  have  been  fully  cleared,  did  in  effect  ratify  the 
evidence  against  her,  by  recoiling  firom  the  inquiry  at  the  very 
critical  moment,  and  refusing  to  give  an  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  her  enemies.*  . 

But  Elizabeth,  though  she  had  seen  enough  for  her  own 
satis&ction,  waa  determined  that  the  most  eminent  p^sons  of 
her  court  should  also  be  acquainted  with  these  transactions, 
and  should  be  convinced  of  the  equity  of  her  proceedings. 
She  ordered  her  privy  council  to  be  assembled ;  and,  that  she 
might  render  the  matter  more  solemn  and  authentic,  she 
summoned  along  with  them  the  earls  of  JSTorthumberiand, 
Westmoreland,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Huntmgdon,  and 
Warwick.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  English  commissioners 
were  read  to  them  :  the  evidences  produced  by  Murray  were 
perused ;  a  great  number  of  letters  written  by  Mary  to  Wear 
beth  were  mid  before  them,  and  the  handwriting  compared 
with  that  of  the  letters  delivered  in  by  the  regent :  the  refusal 
of  the  queen  of  Scots'  commissioners  to  make  any  reply  was 
related :  and  on  the  whole,  Elizabeth  told  them,  that  as  she 
had  from  the  first  thought  it  improper  that  Mary,  after  such 
horrid  crimes  were  imputed  to  her,  should  be  admitted  to  her 
presence,  before  she  had  in  some  measure  justified  herself 
jfrom  the  charge,  so  now,  when  her  guilt  was  confirmed  by 
so  many  evidences,  and  all  answer  revised,  she  must,  for  her 
part,  persevere  more  steadily  in  that  resolution.f  ElizabeUi 
next  called  in  the  queen  of  Soots'  commissioners;  and  after 
observing,  that  she  deemed  it  much  more  decent  for  their 
mistress  to  contmue  the  conferences,  than  to  require  the 
liberty  of  justifying  herself  in  person,  she  told  them,  that 
Mary  might  either  send  her  reply  by  a  person  whom  she 
trusted,  or  deliver  it  herself  to  some  English  nobleman,  whom 
Elizabeth  should  appoint  to  wait  upon  her :  but  as  to  her  reso- 
lution of  making  no  reply  at  all,  she  must  regard  it  as  the 
strongest  confession  of  guilt ;  nor  could  they  ever  be  deemed 
her  friends  who  advised  her  to  that  method  of  proceeding.J 
These  topics  she  enforced  still  more  strongly  in  a  letter  which 
she  wrote  to  Mary  herself.  § 

*  See  note  L,  at  the  end  of  the  yolume. 

+  Anderson,  voL  iv.  part  ii.  p."  170,  etc.  Goodall,  voL  il  p.  264. 
1  Anderson,  voL  iv.  part  il  p.  179,  etc.  Goodall,  vol  il  p.  268. 
§  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  il  p.  188.    Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 
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Hie  queen  of  Soots  liad  no  other  subterfuge  from  these 
pressing  remonstrances,  than  still  to  demand  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Elizabeth :  a  concession  which,  she  was  sensible, 
would  never  be  granted;*  because  Elizabeth  knew  that  this 
expedient  could  decide  nothing ;  because  it  brought  matters  to 
extremity,  which  that  princess  desired  to  avoid ;  and  because 
it  had  been  refused  from  the  b^inning,  even  before  the  com-  -' 
mencement  of  the  conferences.  In  order  to  keep  herself  • 
better  in  countenance,  Mary  now  thotight  of  another  device. 
Though  the  conferences  were  broken  ofi^  she  ordered  her 
conmiissioners  to  accuse  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates 
as  the  murderers  of  the  king :  f  but  this  accusation,  coming 
so  late,  being  extorted  merely  by  a  complaint  of  Murray's, 
and  being  unsupported  by  any  proo^  could  only  be  regarded 
as  an  angry  recrimination  upon  her  enemy  .J  She  also  de- 
sired to  have  o^ies  of  the  papers  given  in  by  the  regent ; 
but  as  she  still  persisted  in  her  resolution  to  make  no  reply 
before  the  English  commissioners,  this  demand  was  finally 
refused  her.  § 

As  Mary  had  thus  put  an  end  to  the  conferences,  the  regent 
expressed  great  impatience  to  return  into  Scotland ;  and  he 
complained,  that  his  enemies  had  taken  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, and  had  thrown  the  whole  government  into  confusion. 
Elizabeth  therefore  dismissed  him ;  and  granted  him  a  loan  of 
^y&  thousand  pounds,  to  bear  the  charges  of  his  journey.  | 
During  the  conferences  at  York,  the  duke  of  Chatelrault  ar- 
rived at  London,  in  passing  from  France ;  and  as  the  queen 
knew  that  he  was  engaged  in  Mary's  party,  and  had  very 
plausible  pretensions  to  the  regency  of  the  king  of  Scots,  she 
thought  proper  to  detain  him  till  after  Murray's  departure. 
But  notwithstanding  these  marks  of  fevor,  and  some  other 
assistance  which  she  secretly  gave  this  latter  nobleman,^  she 
still  declined  acknowledging  the  young  king,  or  treating  with 
Murray  as  regent  of  Scotland. 

Orders  were  given  for  removing  the  queen  of  Scots  from 
•  Bolton,  a  place  surrounded  with  Catholics,  to  Tutbury,  in 

♦  Cabala,  p.  157.  t  Qoodall,  voL  ii.  p.  280.     » 

1  See  note  M,  at  the  end  of  the  vdume. 

§  Goodall,  voL  il  p.  268,  288,  289,  310,  811.  Haynea,  voL  i  p.  4921 
See  note  N,,at  the  end  of  the  volmne. 

I  Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  677. 

t  MS.  in  the  Advocates*  Hbrary.  A.  8,  29,  p.  128, 129, 180,  from 
Cott  Ub.  Oal  c.  1. 
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the  county  of  Stafford,  where  she  was  put  under  the  custody 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Elizabeth  entertained  hopes  thai 
this  princess,  discouraged  by  her  misfortunes,  and  confounded 
by  the  late  transactions,  would  be  glad  to  secure  a  safe  retreat 
from  all  the  tempests  with  which  she  had  been  agitated ;  and 
she  promised  to  bury  every  thing  in  obUvion,  provided  Mary 
would  agree,  either  voluntarily  to  resign  her  crown,  or  to  asso- 
ciate her  son  with  her  in  the  government ;  and  the  administrar 
tion  to  remain,  during  his  minority,  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Murray.*  But  that  high-spirited  princess  reused  all  treaty 
upon  such  terms,  and  declared  that  her  last  weirds  should  be 
those  of  a  queen  of  Scotland.  Besides  many  oth^  reasons^ 
she  said,  wbidbi  fixed  her  in  that  resolution,  she  knew,  that  if 
in  the  present  emexgence  she  made  such  concessions,  hex 
submission  would  be  universally  deemed  an  acknowledgment 
of  guilt,  and  would  ratify  all  the  calunmies  of  her  ene- 
inies.f 

Mary  still  in»sted  upon  this  alternative ;  either  that  Eliza- 
beth should  assist  her  in  recovering  her  authority,  or  should 
give  her  liberty  to  retire  into  France,  and  make  trial  of  the 
niendship  of  oUier  princes :  and  as  she  asserted,  that  she  had 
come  voluntarily  into  England,  invited  by  many  fi^rmer  pro- 
fessions of  amity,  she  thought  that  one  or  other  of  these 
requests  could  not,  without  the  most  extr^ne  injustice,  be 
refused  her.  But  Elizabeth^  sensible  of  the  danger  which 
attended  both  these  proposals,  was  secretly  resolved  to  detain 
her  stiU  a  captive ;  and  as  her  retreat  into  England  had  been 
httle  voluntary,  her  claim  upon  the  queen's  generosity  appeared 
much  less  urgent  than  she  was  willing  to  pretend.  Necessity, 
it  was  thought,  would  to  the  prudent  justify  her  detention :  her 
past  misconduct  would  apologize  for  it  to  the  equitable :  and 
though  it  was  foreseen,  tliat  compassion  for  Mary's  situation, 
joined  to  her  intrigues  and  insinuating  behavior,  would,  while 
she  remained  in  England,  excite  the  zeal  of  her  friends, 
espedally  of  the  Catholics,  these  inconveniences  were  deemed 
much  inferior  to  those  which  attended  any  oth^  expedient. 
iEHizabeth  trusted  also  to  her  own  address,  for  eluifing  all 
these  difficulties :  she  purposed  to  avoid  breaking  absolutely  ' 
with  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  keep  her  always  in  hopes  of  * 
an  accommodation,  to  negotiate  perpetually  witii  her,  and  still 
to  throw  the  blame  of  not  coming  to  any  conclusion,  either 

*  Gtoodall,  vol  il  p.  296.  f  Goodall,  vol  ii  p.  801. 
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on  vmicyrmsm,  rnxSoAtrntBr  or  oa  iSat  obrtmaejr  and  perraBttMss 
of  otheis. 

We  oome  now  to  mesitioii  some  English  affidre  wlu<^  we 
left  beland  ns,  that  we  might  not  iBterrapt  our  nanatiye  of  the 
events  in  Scotland,  ^^lieh  fermed  so  material  a  part  of  the 
present  reign.  The  tenn  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  CStateaa-Oam^ 
tnesiB  for  llie  restitation  of  Calais,  expired  in  1667 ;  and  £bz»* 
beth,  aft^  imddng  her  demand  at  the  gates  of  that  city,  sent 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  to  Paris ;  and  that  minister,  in  eonjunctioa 
with  Sir  Hemy  Norris,  her  resident  ambassador,  enforced  her 
pretensions.  Conferences  were  held  on  that  head,  mthout 
coming  to  any  conclusion  satisfactory  to  the  English.  The 
chancellor,  De  L'Hospital,  told  the  English  ambassadors,  that 
though  France  by  an  ajiicle  of  the  treaty  was  obliged  to 
restore  Catais  on  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  there  was 
another  article  of  the  same  treaty,  whidi  now  deprived  Eliza- 
beth of  any  right  that  could  accrue  to  her  by  that  engagement : 
that  it  was  agreed,  if  the  English  should,  during  the  interval, 
commit  hostSities  upon  France,  they  should  instantly  forfeit 
sdl  claun  to  Calais ;  and  the  taking  possession  of  Havre  and 
Dieppe,  with  whatever  pretences  that  measure  might  be  cov- 
ered, was  a  plain  violation  of  the  peace  between  the  nations : 
that  though  these  places  were  not  entered  by  force,  but  put 
into  Elizabeth's  hands  by  the  governors,  these  governors  were 
rebels ;  and  a  correspondence  with  such  traitors  was  the  most 
flagrant  injury  that  could  be  conmiitted  on  any  sovereign :  that 
in  the  treaty  which  ensued  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Normandy,  the  French  ministers  had  absolutely  refused 
to  make  any  mention  of  Calais,  and  had  thereby  declared  their 
intention  to  take  advantage  of  the  title  which  had  accrued  to 
the  crown  of  France :  and  that  though  a  general  clause  had 
been  inserted,  implying  a  reservation  of  all  claims,  this  con- 
cession could  not  avail  the  English,  who  at  that  time  possessed 
no  just  claim  to  Calais,  and  had  previously  forfeited  all  right 
to  that  fortress.*  The  queen  was  nowise  surprised  at  hearing 
these  allegations;  and  as  she  knew  that  the  French  oourt 
intended  not  from  the  first  to  make  restitution,  much  less* 
after  they  could  justify  their  refusal  by  such  plausible  reasons, 
she  thought  it  better  for  .the  present  to  acquiesce  in  the  loss^ 
than  to  pursue  a  doubtful  title  by  a  war  both  dangerous  and 
expensive,  as  well  as  unseasonable.! 

*  Haynes,  p.  587.  f  Gamden,  p.  406. 
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Elizabeth  entered  anew  into  n^otiations  for  espoosing  the 
archduke  Charles ;  and  she  seems  at  this  time,  to  have  had 
no  great  motive  of  policy  which  might  induce  her  to  make  this 
faUadous  offer :  but  as  she  was  very  rigorous  in  the  terms 
insisted  on,  and  would  not  agree  that  the  archduke,  if  he 
espoused  her,  should  enjoy  any  power  or  titie  in  England,  and 
even  refused  him  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  the  treaty  came 
to  nothing ;  and  that  prince,  despairing  of  success  in  his  ad- 
dresses, married  the  daughter  of  Albert^  duke  of  Bavaria.* 

*  Camden,  p.  407,  408. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

ELIZABETH. 

[1568.]  Of  all  the' European  churches  which  shook  off 
the  yoke  of  papal  authority,  no  one  proceeded  with  so  much 
reason  and  moderation  as  the  church  of  England;  an  ad- 
Tantage  which  had  been  derived  partly  from  the  interposition 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  this  innovation,  partly  from* the 
gradual  and  slow  steps  by  which  the  reformation  was  <x>n- 
ducted  in  that  kingdom.  Rage  and  animosity  against  the 
Catholic  reli^on  was  as  littie  indulged*as  could  be  supposed  in 
such  a  revolution :  the  frtbric  of  the  secular  hierarchy  was 
-  maintained  entire :  the  ancient  liturgy  was  preserved,  so  far 
as  was  thought  consistent  with  the  new  principles :  many 
ceremonies,  become  venerable  from  age  and  preceding  use, 
were  retained :  the  splendor  of  the  Romish  worship,  mough 
removed,  had  at  least  given  place  to  order  and  decency  :  the 
distinctive  habits  of  tiie  clergy,  according  to  their  different 
ranks,  were  continued :  no  innovation  was  admitted  merely 
frx>m  spite  and  opposition  to  former  usage :  and  the  new 
religion,  by  mitigating  the  genius  of  the  ancient  superstition, 
and  rendering  it  more  compatible  with  the  peace  and  interests 
of  society,  had  preserved  itaelf  in  that  happy  medium  which 
wise  men  have  always  sought,  and  which  the  people  have  so 
seldom  been  able  to  maintain. 

But  though  such  in  general  was  the  spirit  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  that  country,  many  of  the  English  reformers,  being 
men  of  more  warm  complexions  and  more  obstinate  tempers, 
endeavored  to  push  matters  to  extremities  against  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  violent  con- 
trariety and  antipathy  to  all  former  practices.  Among  these, 
Hooper,  who  afterwards  suffered  for  his  religion  with  such 
extraordinary  constancy,  was  chiefly  distinguished.  This  man 
was  appointed,  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  to  the  see  of 
Glocester,  and  made  no  scruple  of  accepting  the  episcopal 
office ;  but  jbe  refused  to  be  consecrated  in  the  episcopal 
habit,  the  cymar  and  rochet,  which  had  formerly,  he  said, 
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been  abused  to  superstition,  and  which  were  thereby  rendered 
unbecoming  a  true  Christian.  Oranmer  and  Ridley  were 
surprised  at  this  objection,  which  opposed  the  received  prac- 
tice, and  even  the  established  laws ;  and  though  young 
Edward,  desirous  of  promoting  a  man  so  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence,  his  zeal,  and  his  Biorais,  enjoined  them  to  dispense 
with  this  ceremony,  they  were  still  determined  to  retain  it. 
Hooper  then  embra(ped  the  resolution,  rather  to  refuse  the 
bishopric  than  clothe  himself  in  those  hated  garments ;  but  it 
was  deemed  requisite  tha|^  for  the  sake  of  the  example,  he 
should  not  escape  so  easily.  He  was  first  confined  to  Gran- 
mer's  house,  then  thrown  into  prison,  till  he  should  ooos^t  to 
be  a  bishop  on  the  terms  proposed :  he  was  plied  with  con- 
ferences, and  reprimands,  and  arguments;  Bucer  and  Peter 
Mar^,  and  the  most  celebrated  foreign  reformers,  were  con- 
sulted on  this  important  question :  and  a  compmmise,  witii 
great  difficulty,  was  at  last  made,  that  Hooper  should  not  be 
obl^ed  to  wear  commonly  the  obnoxious  robes^  but  should 
agree  to  be  consecrated  in  them,  and  to  use  them  during 
cathedral  service  ;*  a  condescension  not  a  little  extraordinary 
in  a  man  of  so  inflexible  a  spirit  as  this  reformer. 

The  same  objection  which  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
episcopal  habit,  had  been  moved  against  the  raiment  of  the 
inferior  clergy ;  and  the  surplice  in  particular,  with  the  tippet 
and  comer  cap,  was  a  great  object  of  abh(»rrenee  to  many  of 
the  popular  zealot8.f  *  In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  particular 
habits,  as  well  as  postures  and  ceremonies,  having  been  con- 
stantiy  used  by  the  cler^,  and  employed  in  religious  service, 
acquire  a  veneration  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  appear  sacred 
in  their  apprehensions,  excite  their  devotion,  and  contract  a 
kind  of  mysterious  virtue,  which  attaches  the  affections  of  men 
to  the  national  and  established  worship :  that  in  order  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  a  uniformity  in  these  particulars  is  requisite, 
and  even  a  perseverance,  as  &r  as  possible,  in  the  former 
practice:  and  the  nation  would  be  happy,  i^  by  retaining 
these  inoffensive  observances,  the  reformers  could  engage  the 
people  to  renounce  willingly  what  was  absurd  or  pernicious 
in  the  ancient  superstition.  These  arguments,  which  had 
influence, with  wise  men,  were  the  very  reasons  which  engaged 
the  violent  Protestants  to  reject  the  haUtd*    They  pushed 

*  Burnet,  voL  n,  p.  1*2.    Heylis,  p.  90, 
t  Strypei  vol  i  p.  4ie. 
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matters  to  a  total  oppofiition  <witb  tlie  diiueh  'Of  Rome ;  ewry 
oomplianoe,  they  said,  was  a  symboliziiig  with  Antichiist^ 
And  Hm  spirit  was  carried  so  &r  bj  some  reformeis,  that,  in 
a  national  remonstranoe,  made  afterwards  by  the  church  of 
Scotiand  againt  these  habits,  it  was  asked,  ^^  What  has  iOhrist 
Jesus  to  do  withBehal  ?  What  has  darkness  to  do  with  light? 
If  surplices,  comer  cape,  and  tippets  have  been  badges  of 
idolaters  in  tibie  very  act  of  their  idolatry,  why  should  the 
preacher  of  Ohristi^an  liberty,  and  the  open  rebuker  of  all 
sup^^tition,  partake  with  the  dregs  of  the  Eomish  beast? 
^Yea,  who  is  diere  that  ought  not  rather  to  be  afraid  of  taking 
in  his  hand,  or  on  his  f<»ehead,  the  print  and  mark  of  that 
odious  beast  9"  f  But  this  apj^cation  was  rejected  by  the 
finglish  church. 

There  was  only  one  instance  in  which  the  spirit  oi  con- 
tradiction to.  the  BomaniBts  took  place  universally  in  England : 
the  altar  was  remoyed  Gmm  the  wall,  was  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  and  was  thenceforth  denominated  the  conomu- 
nion  table.  The  reason  why  this  innovMion  met  with  suck 
general  reception  was,  l^at  the  nobility  and  gentiy  got  thereby 
a  pretence  for  making  spoil  of  the  plate,  vestures,  and  ri<» 
CHxiaments  which  belonged  to  the  altars.  | 

These  disputes,  whidi  had  been  started  during  the  reign 
of  Edward,  were  carried  abroad  by  the  Protestants  who  fled 
firom  the  persecutions  of  Mary ;  and  as  the  zeal  of  these  men 
had  received  an  increase  icom.  the  furious  cruelty  of  their 
enemies,  they  were  generally  inclined  to  carry  liieir  oppoeitioB 
to  the  utmost  extremity  x^nst  the  practices  of  the  church  of 
Borne.  Their  communication  with  Calvin,  and  the  other 
j^rmers  who  followed  the  disdphne  and  worship  of  Geneva, 
confirmed  them  in  this  obstinate  reluctance ;  aud  though  some 
of  the  refugees,  particularly  those  who  were  established  at 
Frankfort,  still  a&ered  to  King  Edward's  liturgy,  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  carried  these  confessors  to  seek  a  still  further 
reformation.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  they  returned  to 
their  native  country ;  and  being  regarded  with  general  venera- 
tion on  account  of  their  zeal  and  past  sufferings,  they  ventured 
to  insist  on  the  establishment  of  their  projected  model ;  nor 
did  they  want  countenance  itank  many  considerable  persons 
in  the  queen's  councrl.    But  the  princess  herself,  so  far  from 

*  Stivpe,  vol.  i  p.  416. 

JKeiib»  p.  666.    Knox,  p.  402. 
HeyliD,  Pre&ce,  p.  3.    Hki  p.  106. 
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being  willing  to  despoil  religion  of  the  few  ornaments  and 
ceremonies  which  remained  to  it,  was  rather  inclined  to  bring 
the  pubhc  worship  still  nearer  to  the  Romish  ritual ;  *  and 
^e  thought  that  the  reformation  had  already  gone  too  fstr  in 
shaking  off  those  forms  and  observances,  which,  without  dis- 
tracting men  of  more  refined  apprehensions,  t^d,  in  a  very 
innocent  manner,  to  aUure,  and  amuse,  and  engage  the  vulgar. 
She  took  care  to  have  a  law  for  uniformity  strictly  enacted : 
she  was  empowered  by  the  parliament  to  .add  any  new  cere- 
monies which  she  thought  proper :  and  though  she  was  sparing 
in  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  she  continued  rigid  in 
exacting  an  observanse  of  the  established  laws,  and  in  punish- 
ing all  nonconformity.  The  zealots,  therefore,  who  harbored 
a  secret  antipathy  to  the  Episcopal  ordei*,  and  to  the  whole 
hturgy,  were  obliged,  in  a  great  measure,  to  conceal  these 
sentiments,  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  highly  auda- 
cious and  criminal ;  and  they  confined  their  avowed  ol^ections 
to  the  surplice,  the  confirmation  of  children,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  kneeling  at  the  sacra- 
ment, and  bowing  at  the  name  of  «lesus.  So  fruitless  is  it  for 
sovereigns  to  watch  with  a  rigid  care  over  orthodoxy,  and  to 
employ  the  sword  in  religious  controversy,  that  the  work, 
perpetually  renewed,  is  perpetually  to  begin ;  and  a  garb,  a 
gesture,  nay,  a  metaphysical  or  grammatical  distinction,  when 
rendered  important  by  the  disputes  of  theologians  and  the  zeal 
of  the  magistrate,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
church,  and  even  the  peace  of  society.  These  controversies 
had  already  excited  such  ferment  among  the  people,  that  in 
some  places  they  refused  to  fi'equent  the  churches  where  Hie 
habits  and  ceremonies  were  used ;  would  not  salute  the  con- 
forming clergy ;  and  proceeded  so  fer  as  to  revile  them  in  the 

*  "  When  N'owel,  one  of  her  chaplains,  had  spoken  less  reverently,  in 
a  sermon  preached  before  her,  of  tne  sign  of  the  cross,  she  called  aloud 
to  him  from  her  closet  window,  commanding  him  to  retire  from  that 
tmgodly  digression,  and  to  return  unto  his  text.  And  on  the  other 
side,  wnen  one  of  her  divines  had  preached  a  sermon  in  defence  of 
the  real  presence,  she  openly  gave  him  thanks  for  his  pains  and  piety." 
Heylin,  p.  124.  She  would  have  absolutely  forbidden  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  if  Cecil  had  not  interposed.  Strype's  Life  of  Parker, 
p.  107, 108,  109.  She  was  an  enemy  to  sermons ;  and  usually  said, 
that  she  thought  two  or  three  preacners  were  sufficient  for  a  whole 
county.  It  was  probably  for  these  reasons  tiiat  one  Doring  told  her 
to  her  face  from  the  pulpit,  that  she  was  like  an  untamed  heifer,  that 
would  not  be  ruled  by  God's  people,  but  obstructed  his  discipline.  See 
Life  of  Hooker,  prefixed  to  his  works. 
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streets,  to  spit  in  their  fiioes,  and  to  use  them  with  all  manner 
of  pontumely.*  And  while  the  sovereign  authority  checked 
these  excesses,  the  flame  was  confined,  not  extinguished ;  and 
burning  fiercer  firom  confinement^  it  burst  out  in  the  succeeding 
reigns  to  the  destruction  of  the  church  and  monarchy. 

All  enthusiasts,  indulging  themselves  in  rapturous  flights, 
ecstasies,  visions,  inspiratbns,  have  a  natural  aversion  to  epis- 
copal authority,  to  ceremonies,  rites,  and  forms  which  they 
denominate  superstition,  or  be^arly  elements,  and  which  seem 
to  restrain  the  liberal  effusions  of  their  zeal  and  devotion :  but 
there  was  another  set  of  opinions  adc^ted  by  these  innovators, 
whiob  rendered  them,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  object  of 
Efizsbeth's  aversion.  The  same  bold  and  daring  spirit  which 
accompanied  them  in  their  addresses  to  the  Divinity,  appeared 
in  their  political  speculations ;  and  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
which  during  some  reigns  had  been  little  avowed  in  the  nation, 
and  which  were  totally  incompatible  with  the  present  exorbi- 
tant prerogative,  had  been  strongly  adopted  by  this  new  sect. 
Scarcely  any  sovereign  before  !^izabeth,  and  none  after  her, 
carried  higher,  both  in  speculation  and  practice,  the  authority 
of  the  crown  ;  and  the  Puritans  (so  these  sectaries  were  called, 
on  account  of  their  pretending  to  a  superior  purity  of  worship 
and  discipline)  could  not  recommend  themselves  worse  to  her 
fevor,  ihm  by  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  resisting  or  restrain- 
mg  princes.  From  all  these  motives,  the  queen  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  depressing  those  zealous  innovators ;  and  while 
they  were  secretly  countenanced  by  some  of  her  most  favored 
ministers,  Cecil,  Leicester,  Knolles,  Bedford,  Walsingham,  she 
never  was,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  reconciled  to  their  principles 
and  practices. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  insert  in  this  place  an  account 
of  the  rise  and  the  genius  o  the  Puritans ;  because  Camden 
marks  the  present  year  as  the  period  when  they  began  to  inake 
themselves  considerable  m  England.  We  now  turn  to  our 
narration. 

[1669.]  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer  that 
enjoyed  the  highest  title  of  nobility;  and  as  there  were  at 
present  no  princes  of  the  blood,  the  splendor  of  his  family,  the 
opulence  of  his  fortune,  and  the  extent  of  his  influence,  had 
rendered  him,  without  comparison,  the  first  subject  in  England. 
The  qualities  of  his  mind  corresponded  to  his  high  station : 

*  Strype*8  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  460. 
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benefioenti  affiible,  generoiifi,  \he  kad  acquii^  the  aieotiooA 
of  the  people;,  prudent,  moderate,  .obsequious,  he  poosessed, 
without  giving  her  any  jealousy,  the  good  graces  of  his  sover-  * 
eign.  His  grand&ther  and  &ther  hi^  long  been  regarded  as 
the  leaders  of  the  Catholics ;  and  his  hereditary  attachment, 
joined  to  the  alliance  of  blood,  had  procoired  him  the  friendship 
of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Uiat  party ;  b\it  as  he  had 
been  educated  among  the  reformers,  was  sincerely  devoted  to 
their  principles,  and  maintained  that  strict  decorum  and  regu- 
larity of  life  by  which  the  Protestants  were  at  that  time  distin- 
guished, he  thereby  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  .being  popular 
even  with  the  most  opposite  factions.  The  height  of  his  pros- 
perity alone  was  the  source  of  his  misfortunes,  ^d  engaged 
him  in  attempts  from  which  his  virtue  and  prudonce  would 
naturally  have  forever  kept  him  at  a  distance, 

Norfolk  was  at  this  time  a  widower;  and  being  of  a  suit- 
able age,  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Soots  had  appeared 
so  natural,  that  it  occurred  to  several  of  his  friends  and  those 
of  that  princess :  but  the  first  person  who,  after  Secretary 
Lidington,  opened  the  scheme  to  the  duke,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  earl  of  Murray,  before  his  departure  for  Scotland.*  That 
nobleman  set  before  Norfolk,  both  the  advantage  of  composing 
the  dissensions  in  Scotland  by  an  alliance  which  would  be  so 
generally  acceptable,  and  the  prospect  of  reaping  the  suocesr 
sion  of  England ;  and  in  grder  to  bind  Norfolk's  interest  the 
faster  with  Maiy's,  he  proposed  that  the  duke's  daughter  should 
also  espouse  the  young  king  of  Scotland.  The  previously 
obtaining  Elizabeth's  consent  was  regarded,  both  by  Mur- 
ray and  Norfolk,  as  a  circumstance  essential  to  the  success  of 
their  project;  and  all  terms  being  adjusted  between  them, 
Murray  took  care,  by  means  of  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  to  have  the 
design  communicated  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  This  princess 
replied,  that  the  vexations  which  she  had  met  with  in  her  two 
last  marriages,  had  made  her  more  incUned  to  lead  a  single 
life ;  but  she  was  determined  to  sacrifice  her  own  inclinations 
to  the  public  welfare :  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  she  should  be 
legally  dfvorced  from  BothweU,  she  would  be  determined  by 
the  opinion  of  her  nobility  and  people  in  the  choice  of  another 
husband.f 

It  is  probable  that  Murray  was  not  sincere  in  this  proposal. 
He  had  two  motives  to  engage  him  to  dissimulation.    He 

*  Lesley,  p.  86,  37.  f  Lesley,  p.  40,  41. 
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knew  the  danger  whidi  lie  must  ran  in  his  return  through  the 
i»»*th  of  England,  from  the  power  <^  the  earls  of  Nc^rthumber- 
hud  and  Westmoreland,  Mary's  partisans  in  that  country : 
and  he  dreaded  an  insurrection  in  Scotland  from  the  duke  of 
Chatehrault  and  the  earls  c^  Aigyle  and  Huntley,  whom  she 
had  i^pointed  her  lieutenants  during  her  absence.  By  thesd 
felled  appearances  of  frienddiip,  he  both  engaged  Norfolk 
to  write  in  his  fiivor  to  the  northern  nobleman,^  and  he  per- 
suaded the  queen  of  Soots  to  give  her  lieutenants  permission, 
and  even  advice,  to  conclude  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Uie 
r^ent's  party.f 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  though  he  had  agreed  that  Elizabeth's 
oonsent  should  be  previously  obtained  before  the  completion  of 
his  mamage,  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  never  shoidd 
prevail  wi&  her  voluntarily  to  make  that  concesuon.  He  knew 
her  perpetual  and  unrelenting  jealousy  agsunst  her  heir  and 
rival ;  he  was  acquainted  with  her  former  reluctance  to  all  pro- 
posals of  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots ;  he  foresaw  that 
this  princess's  espovising  a  person  of  his  power,  and  character, 
and  interest,  would  give  the  greatest  imibrage ;  and  as  it  would 
then  become  necessary  to  reinstate  her  in  possession  of  her 
throne  on  some  tolerable  terms,  and  even  to  endeavor  the  re- 
establishing o(  her  character,  he  dreaded  lest  Elizabeth,  whose 
politics  had  now  taken  a  different  turn,  would  never  agree  to 
such  indulgent  and  generous  conditions.  He  therefore  attempir 
ed  previously  to  gain  the  consent  and  approbation  of  several 
of  the  most  considerable  nobility  ;  and  he  was  successful  with 
the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Derby,  Bedford,  Shrewsbury, 
Southampton,  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Sussex^  '  Lord 
Lumley  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  cordially  embraced  the 
proposal :  even  th^earl  of  Leicester,  Elizabeth's  declared  favor- 
ite, who  had  formerly  entertained  some  views  of  espousing 
Mary,  wQUngly  resigned  all  his  pretension^,  and  seemed  to 
i^ter  zealously  into  NcHfolk's  interests.§  There  were  other 
motives,  besides  affection  to  the  duke,  which  produced  this  gen- 
eral eombinatioii  oi  the  nobility. 

Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  was  the  most  vigilant, 
active,  and  prudent  minister  ever  known  in  England ;  and  as 
he  was  governed  by  no  views  but  the  int^ei^  of  his  sovereign, 

*  State  Trials,  p.  76,  78.  t  Lesley,  p.  41, 

t  Lealey,  p.  £6.    Camden,  p.  419.    Spotswood,  p^  990. 
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which  he  had  mflexibly  pursued,  his  authority  over  her  became 
every  day  more  predominant.  Ever  cool  himself  and  unin- 
fluenced by  prejudice  or  affection,  he  checked  those  sallies  of 
passion,  and  sometimes  of  caprice,  to  which  she  was  subject ;  ^ 
and  if  he  Med  of  persuading  her  in  the  first  movement,  his 
perseverance,  and  remonstrances,  and  arguments  were  sure 
at  last  to  recommend  themselves  to  her  sound  discernments 
The  more  credit  he  gained  with  his  mistress,  the  more  was  he 
exposed  to  the  envy  of  her  other  counsellors ;  and  as  he  had 
been  supposed  to  adopt  the*  intereste  of  the  house  of  Suffolk, 
whose  claim  seemed  to  carry  with  it  no  danger  to  the  present 
establishment,  his  enemies,  in  opposition  to  him,  were  natu- 
rally led  to  attach  themselves  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  Elizsa- 
beth  saw  without  uneasiness  this  emulation  among  her  cour- 
tiers, which  served  to  augment  her  own  authority :  and  though 
she  supported  Cecil  whenever  matters  came  to  extremities, 
and  dissipated  every  conspiracy  against  him,  particularly  one 
laid  about  this  time  for  having  him  thrown  into  the  Tower  on 
some  pretence  or  other,*  she  never  gave  him  such  unlimited 
confidence  as  might  enable  him  entirely  to  crush  his  adversa- 
ries. 

Norfolk,  sensible  of  Ihe  diflSculty  which  he  mtist  meet  with 
in  controlling  Cecil's  counsels,  especially  where  they  concurred 
with  the  inclination  as  weU  as  interest  of  the  queen,  durst  not 
open  to  her  his  intentions  of  marrying  the  queen  of  Scots,  but 
proceeded  still  in  the  same  course  of  increasing  his  interest  in 
the  kingdom,  and  engaging  more  of  the  nobility  to  take  part 
in  his  measures.  A  letter  was  written  to  Mary  by  Leicester, 
and  signed  by  several  of  the  first  rank,  recommending  Norfolk 
for  her  husband,  and  stipulating  conditions  for  the  advantage 
of  both  kingdoms ;  particularly,  that  she  sl^uld  give  sufficient 
surety  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  for  the  free 
enjoyment  of  the  crown  of  England ;  that  a  perpetual  league, 
offensive  and  defensive,  should  be  made  between  their  realms 
and  subjects ;  that  the  Protestant  religion  should  be  established 
by  law  in  Scotland ;  and  that  she  should  grant  an  amnesty  to 
her  rebels  in  that  kingdom.f  When  Mary  returned  a  fevor- 
able  answer  to  this  application,  Norfolk  employed  himself 
with  new  ardor  i»  the  execution  of  his  project ;  and  besides 
securing  the  interests  of  many  of  the  considerable  gentry  and 

*  Oaiilden,  p.  41 T. 

t  Lesley,  p.  60.    Camden,  p.  420.    Haynee,  p.  ^86, 158».  ,  ; 
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oofaflily  who  lesukd  at  court,  he  wrote  letters  to  soch  as  Kved 
at  their  conntiy  seats,  and  possessed  the  greatest  authority  in 
the  several  counties.*  The  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who 
interested  themselves  extremely  in  Mary's  cause,  wne  secretly 
consulted,  and  expressed  their  approbation  of  these  measures-f 
And  although  Mizabeth's  consent  was  always  supposed  as  a 
previous  condition  to  the  finishing  of  this  alliance,  it  was  ap- 
parently Norfolk's  intention,  when  he  proceeded  swdi  lengths 
without  consulting  her,  to  render  "liis  party  so  strcmg,  that  it 
should  no  longer  be  in  her  power  to  x^ise  it.| 

It  was  impossiUe  that  so  extensiye  a  conspiracy  could 
entirely  escape  the  queen's  vigilance  and  that  of  Cecal.  She 
dropped  several  intimations  to  the  duke,  by  which  he  might 
leam  that  she  was  acquainted  with  his  designs;  and  she  fre- 
quentiy  warned  him  to  bewaJe  on  what  piUow  he  reposed  his 
head  :§  but  he  never  had  the  prudence  or  the  courage  to 
open  to  her  his  full  intenti(«is.  Certdn  intelligence  of  this 
dangerous  combination  was  given  her  first  by  Leicester,  then 
by  Murray,  ||  who,  if  ever  he  was  sincere  in  prcxnoting  Nor- 
folk's marriage,  which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  had  at  least 
intended  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  party,  that  Elizabeth 
should  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  be  entire  arbiter 
of  the  conditions,  and  should  not  have  her  consent  extorted  by 
any  confederacy  of  h^  own  subjects.  This  information  gave 
great  alarm  to  the  court  of  England ;  and  the  more  so,  as  ^ose 
intrigues  were  attended  with  other  circumstances,  of  which,  it 
is  prob£j)le,  Elizabeth  was  not  wholly  ignorant. 

Among  the  nobihty  and  gentry  that  seemed  to  enter  into 
Norfolk's  views,  there  were  many  who  were  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  Catholic  religion,  who  had  no  other  design  than 
that  of  restoring  Mary  to  her  liberty,  and  who  would  gladly^ 
by  a  combination  with  f<»eign  powers,  or  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  civil  war,  have  placed  her  on  the  throne  of  England. 
The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  who  pee* 
sessed  great  power  in  the  north,  were  leaders  of  this  party ; 
and  the  former  nobleman  made  offer  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 

*  Lesley,  p.  62.  f  Lesley,  p.  68. 

X  state  Tnals,  voL  i  p.  82. 

§  Camden,  p.  420.-  Spotswood, jp,  231. 

I  Lesley,  p.  '71.  It  appears  by  Haynes,  (p.  621, 526,)  that  Elizabeth 
had  heard  rumors  of  Norfolk's  dealing  with  Murray ;  and  charged  the 
latter  to  uiform  her  of  the  whole  tmih,  which  he  accordingly  c&i  See 
also  the  ^arl  of  Moray's  letter  product  on  Norfolk's  trial. 
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by  Letmard  Dacres,  brother  to  Lord  Daeres,  that  he  would 
free  her  froxa  confinement,  and  convey  her  to  Scotland,  or 
any  other  place  to  which  she  should  think  proper  to  retire.* 
^  Thomas  and  Sir  £dward  Stanley,  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Derby,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Bolstone,  and  other  gentlemen 
whose  interest  lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where 
Maiy  resided,  concurred  in  the  same  views;  and  required 
that,  in  order  to  ^Eicihtate  tile  execati(Mi  of  the  scheme,  a 
diversion  should  in  the  mean  time  be  made  firom  the  side  of 
Flanders.f  Norfolk  discouraged,  and  even,  in  appearance, 
suppressed  these  conspiracies ;  both  because  his  duty  to  Eliza- 
beth would  not  allow  him  to  think  of  effecting  his  purpose 
by  rebellion,  and  because  he  foresaw  that,  if  the  queen  of 
Scots  came  into  the  possession  of  these  men,  they  would 
rather  choose  for  her  husband  the  king  of  S{Min,  or  some 
foreign  prince,  who  had  power,  as  well  as  inchnation,  to  re- 
establish the  Catholic  religion.  | 

When  men  of  honor  and  good  prindiples,  like  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  engage  in  dangerous  enterprises,  they  are  commonly 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  criminal  by  halves;  and  while  they 
balance  between  the  execution  of  their '  designs  and  their 
remorses,  their  fear  of  punishment  and  their  hope  of  pardon, 
they  render  themselves  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  The 
duke,  in  order  to  repress  the  surmises  spread  against  him^ 
spoke  contemptuously  to  Elizabeth  of  the  Scottish  alliance; 
a^Sirmed  that  bis  estate  in  England  was  more  valuable  than 
the  revenue  of  a  kingdom  wasted  by  civil  wars  and  Actions ; 
and  declared,  that  when  he  amused  himself  in  his  own  tennis- 
court  at  Norwich  amidst  his  fiiends  and  vassals,  he  deemed 
himself  at  least  a  petty  prince,  and  was  fully  satbfied  with 
his  condition.  §  Finding  that  he  did  not  convince  h&r  by  these 
asseverations,  and  that  he  was  lookad  on  with  a  jealous  eye 
by  the  ministers,  he  retired  to  his  country  seat  without  taking 
leave.  H  He  soon  after  repented  of  this  measure,  and  set  out 
on  his  return  to  court,  with  a  view  of  using  every  expedient 
to  r^ain  the  queen's  good  graces;  but  he  was  met  at  St 
Albans  by  Fitz-Garret,  lieutenant  of  the  band  of  pensioners, 
by  whom  he  was  conveyed  to  Bumham,  tliree  miles  from 
Windsor,  where  the  court  then  resided.^  He  was  soon  after 
committed  to  the  Tower,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Henry 

♦  Ledey,  p. '!«.  4  Lesley,  p.  98.  t  Lesley,  p.  TT. 
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NeviL*  Lesley,  1»hq>  oC  Rosb,  the  queen  of  Seots'  ambas- 
sador, was  examined^  and  confronted  with  Norfolk  before  the 
oounciLt  The  earl  of  Pembroke  was  confined  to  his  own 
house:  Anmdel,  Lnmley,  and  Throgmorton  were  taken  into 
castodj'.  The  qneen  of  Soots  hersdf  was  removed  to  Coir- 
entrj ;  all  access  to  her  was,  during  some  time,  more  stricUy 
prohibited;  and  Viscount  Hereford  was  joined  to  the  earls 
of  Shrewsbary  and  Huntingdon  in  the  office  of  guarding  her. 

A  rumor  had  been'dimised  in  the  north  of  an  intended 
rebellion ;  and  the  earl  of  Sussex,  presideirt  of  York,  alarmed 
with  the  danger,  sent  for  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
in  order  to  examine  them :  but  not  finding  any  proof  t^inst 
them,  he  albwed  them  to  depart  The  repeat,  meanwhile, 
gained  ground  daily;  and  many  appearances  of  its  reality 
being  discovered,  ordbis  were  despatched  by  EHicabeth  to 
these  two  noblemen,  to  appear  at  court,  and  answer  for  their 
conduct  I  They  had  already  proceeded  so  far  in  their  crim- 
inal designs,  that  ihey  dared  not  to  trust  themselves  in  her 
hands:  they  had  prepared  measures  for  a  rebellion;  had 
communicated  their  design  to  Mary  and  her  ministers ;  §  had 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Low  Countries ;  had  obtained  his  promise  of  a 
reinforcement  of  troops,  and  of  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammani- 
tion ;  and  had  prevailed  on  him  to  send  over  to  London  Chia- 
pino  Vitelli,  one  of  his  most  fiimous  captains,  on  pretence 
of  adjusting  some  differences  with  the  queen,  but  in  reality 
with  a  view  of  putting  him'  at  the  head  of  the  northern  rebels. 
The  summons  sent  to  the  two  earls  precipitated  the  rising 
before  they  were  fully  prepared;  and  Northumberland  re- 
mained in  suspense  between  opposite  dangers,  when  he  was 
informed  that  some  of  his  enemies  were  on  the  way  with  a 
commission  to  arrest  him.  He  took  horse  instantly,  and 
hastened  to  his  associate  Westmoreland,  whom  he  found  sur- 
rounded with  his  friends  and  vassals,  and  deliberating  with 
regard  to  the  measures  which  he  should  follow  in  the  present 
emergence.  They  determined  to  begin  the  insurrection  with- 
out delay ;  and  the  great  credit  of  these  two  noblemen,  with 
that  zeal  for  the  Catholic  reli^on  which  still  prevailed  in  the 
neighborhood,  soon  drew  together  multitudes  of  the  common 

*  Camden,  p.  421.    Haynes,  p.  640.  f  Lesley,  p.  80. 

1  Haynes,  p.  552. 
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people.  They  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  i^y  declared, 
that  they  intended  to  attempt  nothing  against  the  queen,  to 
whom  they  vowed  unshaken  allegiance:  and  that  l£eir  sole 
aim  was,  to  reestablish  the  religion  oi  their  ancestors,  to 
remove  evil  counsellors,  and  to  restore  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  other  &dthfiil  peers  to  their  liberty  and  to  the  queen's 
&vor.*  The  number  of  the  malecontents  amounted  to  four 
thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse ;  and  they  expected 
the  concurrence  of  all  the. Catholics  in  £ngland.f 

The  queen  was  not  negligent  in  her  own  defence,  and  she 
had  beforehand,  from  her  ]»Tident  and  wise  conduct,  acquired 
the  general  good  will  of  her  people,  the  best  security  of  a 
sovereign ;  insomuch  that  even  Uie  Catholics  in  most  counties 
expres^  an  affection  for  her  service;!  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  himself  though  he  had  lost  Jier  &vor,  and  lay  in 
confinement,  was  not  wanting,  as  far  as  his  situation  permitted, 
to  promote  the  levies  among  his  friends  and  retainers.  Sus- 
sex, attended  by  the  earls  of  Rutland,  the  lords  Hunsdon, 
Evers,  and  Willoughby  of  Parham,  marched  agamst  the 
rebels  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  found  them 
already  advanced  to  the  bishoprie  of  Durham,  of  which  they 
had  taken  possession.  They  retired  before  him  to  Hexham ; 
and  hearing  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord  Clinton  were 
advancing  against  them  with  a  greater  body,  they  found  no 
other  resource  than  to  disperse  themselves  without  striking 
a  blow.  The  common  people  retired  to  their  houses:  the 
leaders  fled  into  Scotland.  Northumberland  was  found  skulk- 
ing in  that  country,  and  was  confined  by  Murray  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Lochlevin.  Westmoreland  received  shelter  from  the 
chieftains  of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  partisans  of  Mary;  and 
persuaded  them  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  with  a  view 
of  exciting  a  quarrel  between  the  two  kingdoms.  After  they 
had  conmiitted  great  ravages,  they  retreated  to  their  own 
country.  This  sudden  and  precipitate  rebellion  was  followed 
soon  after  by  another  still  more  imprudent,  raised  by  Leonard 
Dacres.  Lord  Hunsdon,  at  the  head  of  the  garrison  of  Ber- 
wick, was  able,  without  any  other  assistance,  to  quell  these 
rebels.  Great  severity  was  exercised  against  sudi  as  had 
taken  part  in  these  rash  enterprises.  Sixty-six  petty  consta- 
bles were  hanged  ;§  and  no  less  than  eight  hundred  persons 

*  Cabala,  p.  169.    Strype,  voL  I  p.  647.  +  Stowe,  p.  668. 
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are  said,  on  the  whole,  to  have  suffered  by  the  hands  <^  the 
execa1i<Mier.*  But  the  qneen  was  so  well  pleased  with  Nor- 
folk's behavior,  that  sbe  released  him  from  the  Tower;  al- 
lowed him  to  live,  though  under  some  show  of  confinement^ 
in  his  own  house ;  and  only  exacted  a  promise  from  him  not  to 
proceed  any  further  in  his  negotiations  with  the  queen  of  Scots.f 
Elizabeth  now  found  that  the  detention  of  Mary  was  attended 
with  all  the  ill  ccHosequenoes  which  she  had  foreseen  when 
she  first  embraced  that  measure.  This  latter  princess  recov- 
ering, by  means  of  her  misfortunes  and  her  own  natural  good 
sense,  ^m  that  delirium  into  which  she  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  during  her  attachment  to  Bothwell,  had  behaved  with 
such  modesty  and  judgment,  and  even  dignity,  that  every  one 
who  approached  her  was  charmed  with  her  demeanor ;  and 
her  fiiends  were  enabled,  on  some  plausible  grounds,  to  deny 
the  realify  of  ail  those  crimes  which  had  been  miputed  to  her.^ 
Compassion  for  her  situation,  and  the  .necessity  of  procuring 
her  hberty,  proved  an  incitement  among  all  her  partisans  to 
be  active  in  promoting  her  cause;  and  as  her  deliverance 
from  captivity,  it  was  thought,  could  nowise  be  effected  but  by 
attempts  dangerous  to  the  established  government,  Elizabeth  had 
reason  to  expect  little  tranquillity  so  long  as  the  Scottish  queen 
remained  a  prisoner  in  her  hands.  But  as  this  inconvenience 
had  been  preferred  to  the  danger  of  allowing  that  princess  to 
enjoy  her  liberty,  and  to  seek  rehef  in  all  the  Catholic  courts 
of  Europe,  it  behoved  the  queen  to  support  the  measure 
which  she  had  adopted,  and  to  guard,  by  every  prudent  expe- 
dient, against  the  mischiefe  to  whi<^  it  was  exposed.  She 
still  flattered  Mary  with  hopes  of  her  protection,  maintained 
an  ambiguous  conduct  between  that  queen  and  her  enemies  in 
Scotland,  negotiated  perpetually  concerning  the  terms  of  her 
restoration,  made  constant  professions  of  friendship  to  her; 
and  by  these  artifices  endeavored,  both  to  prevent  her  from 
making  any  desperate  efforts  for  her  deliverance,  and  to 
satisfy  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  who  never 
intermitted  their  solicitations,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
menaces,  in  her  behalf.  This  deceit  was  received  vnth  the 
same  deceit  by  the  (jueen  of  Scots :  professions  of  confidence 
were  returned  by  professions  equally  insincere;  and  while  an 
appearance  of  friendship  was  maintained  on  both  sides,  the 

*  Lesley,  p.  82. 
-      t  Lesley*  p.  98.    Camden,  p.  429.    Haynes,  p.  697. 
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iminMsify  a&d  je^ousjr,  winch  had  long  prev^dM  between 
them,  became  every  day,  more  inveterate  and  incurable. 
These  two  princesses,  in  address,  capacity,  activity,  and  spirit, 
were  nearly  a  mateh  hr  each  other;  bnt  unhi^pily,  Mary, 
besides  her  present  forlorn  condition,  wais  always  inferior  in 
personal  conduct  and  disdretion,  as  well  as  in  power,  to  her  il- 
lustrious rival.  ^ 

Elizabeth  and  Mary  wtote  at  the  same  time  letters  to  the 
regent.  The  queen  of  Scots  desired,  that  her  marriage  with 
Bothwell  might  be  examined,  and  a  divorce  be  legauy  pro- 
nounced between  them.  The  queen  of  England  gave  Murray 
the  choice  of  three  conditions  :  that  Marjr  should  be  restored 
to  her  dignity  on  certain  terms ;  that  she ,  should  be  associated 
with  her  son,  and  the  administration  remain  in  the  regent's 
hands,  till  the  young  prince  should  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion ;  or  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  live  at  liberty  as  a 
private  person  in  Scotland,  and  have  an  honorable  settlement 
made  .in  her  favor.*  Murray  summoned  a  convention  of 
states,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  these  proposals  of  the  two 
queens.  No  answer  was  made  by  them  to  Mary's  lettef,  on 
pretence  that  she  had  there  employed  the  style  of  a  sovereign, 
addressing  herself  to  her  subjects ;  but  in  reality,  because 
they  saw  that  her  request  was  calculated  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  marriage  with  Norfolk,  or  some  powerful  prince,  who 
could  support  her  causCj  and  restore  her  to  the  throne.  They 
replied  to  Elizabeth  that  the  two  former  conditions  were  so  de- 
rogatory to  the  royal  authority  of  their  prince,  that  they  could 
not  so  much  as  deliberate  concerning  them ;  the  third  alone 
could  be  the  subject  of  treaty.  It  was  evident  that  Elizabeth, 
in  proposing  conditions  so  unequal  in  their  importance,  invited 
the  Scots  to  a  refusal  of  those  which  were  most  advantageous 
to  Mary ;  and  as  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  adjust  all 
the  terms  of  the  third,  so  as  to  render  it  secure  and  eligible 
to  all  parties,  it  was  concluded  that  she  was  not  sincere  in 
any  of  them.f 

[1570.]  It  is  pretended,  that  Murray  had  entered  into  a 
private  negotiation  with  the  queen,  to  get  Mary  delivered  into 
his  hands; J  and  as  Elizabeth  found  the  detention  of  her  in 
England  so  dangerous,  it  is  probable  that  she  would  have 

*  MSS.  ia  the  Advocates'  Library.    A.  829,  p.  131,  from  Oott  Lih 
CataL  c.  1. 
f  Spoterwood,  p.  280,  231.    Lesley,  p.  71. 
;  Camden,  p.  425.    Lesley,  p.  88. 
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beoi  pleased,  on  any  honoraUe  or  safe  tenm,  to  rid  benelf 
<^  a  priBoner  who  gave  her  so  much  inqoietade.*  Bat  afl 
these  j^tojeds  Tanished  by  the  sudden  death  of  ihe  RgeBt, 
who  was  animnfiinaled  in  leven^  of  a  private  injury^  by  a 
guitleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton.  Murray  was  a  person 
of  ooDsidecaye  vigor,  abihtieB,  and  oonstancy;  but  thoi^  he 
was  not  unsoooesBlu],  daring  h»  regency,  in  composing  the  dit^ 
8eDSfec»s  in  Seothmd,  his  taknts  shone  out  more  eminently  in 
the  beginning  than  in  the  end  of  his  life.  His  manners  were 
rough  and  austere ;  and  he  possessed  not  that  perfect  int^rity 
whKh  fiequently  aooompanies,  and  can  alone  atone  for,  that 
nnamiable  character. 

By  the  death  of  the  r^ent,  Scotland  relapsed  into  anaidiy* 
Mazy^s  party  assembled  together,  an&  made  themselves  mas- 
teis  of  £dinbaigh.  The  caa!0e,  commanded  by  Kirkaidy  of 
Grr^n^  seemed  to  &vor  her  caose ;  and  as  many  of  the  prin* 
caps!  nobility  had  emlvaced  that  party,  it  became  probable, 
thoii^h  the  people  were  in  general  avene  to  her,  that  her 
aath(«ty  might  again  aoqoiie  the  asoeodant  To  check  itft 
ptoigreaB,  Eluabeth  despatched  Sussex  with  an  army  to  the 
aorui,  under  o(d<»'  of  diastising  the  ravages  committed  by  ib» 
borderers.  He  entered  Scotwid,  and  laid  waste  the  lands 
of  the  Eets  and  Soots,  seized  the  Castle  of  Hume,  and  oom- 
SQitted  hostilities  on  all  Mary^s  partisans,  who,  he  said,  had 
offended  his  mistraBs  by  harborii^  the  Finglish  rebels.  & 
Wilfiam  Drury  was  afterwards  sent  with  a  body  of  troops,  and 
hue  threw  dowb  the  houses  of  the  Hannhons,  who  w«re  en- 
gdlged  in  the  same  fedaon.  The  English  armies  were  after- 
wards recalled  by  agre^oent  with  the  queen  oi  Scots,  who  prom* 
ised,  in  retom,  that  no  French  troops  should  be  introduced 
into  Seotkad,  and  that  the  EugMi  rebels  should  be  delivered 
«p  to  the  queen  by  her  paiti8anB.f 

But  though  the  queen,  covering  herself  widi  the  pretence 
of  revenging  her  own  quarrel,  so  fer  contributed  to  support  the 
party  of  the  young  kmg  of  Scots,  she  was  oautioi»  not  to 
dedare  openly  agaimst  Hary;  and  E&e  even  sent  a  request, 
whidi  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  to  the  enemies  of  tbat 
princess,  not  to  elect,  during  some  time,  a  regent  in  the  place 
of  Murray-J  Lenox,  the  king's  grandfether,.  was  therefore 
chosen  temporary  governor,  under  the  title  of   lieutenant. 


*  See  note  O,  at  £he  end  of  the  volume.    - 
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Hearing  afterwards  tbat  Mary's  partisans,  instead  of  deliver- 
ing up  Westmoreland  and  the  other  fiigitives,  as  thej  had 
promised,  had  allowed  them  to  escape  mto  Flanders,  she 
permitted  the  king's  party  to  give  Lenox  the  title  of  regent,* 
and  sent  Eandolph,  as  h^  resident,  to  inaintain  a  corre- 
spondence with  him.  But  notwithstanding  this  step,  taken  in 
&vor  of  Mary's  enemies,  she  never  laid  aside  her  ambiguous 
conduct^  nor  quitted  the  appearance  of  amity  to  that  princess. 
Being  importuned  by  the  bishop  of  Ross  and  her  other  agents, 
as  well  as  by  foreign  ambassadors,  she  twice  procured  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  between  the  Scottish  factions,  and  by  that 
means  stopped  the  hands  of  the  regent,  who  was  likely  to 
obtain  advantages  over  the  opposite  p»rty.f  By  these  seem- 
ing contrarieties  she  kept  alive  the  factions  in  Scotland, 
increased  their  mutual  animosily,  and  rendered  the  whole 
counl^  a  scene  of  devastation  and  ci  misery .|  She  had  no 
intention  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  and  consequently  no  intear- 
est  or,  design  to  instigate  the  parties  against  each  other ;  but 
this  consequence  was  an  accidental  effect  of  her  cautious  poli- 
tics, by  wluch  she  was  engaged,  as  &ir  as  possible,  to  keep  on 
jgood  terms  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  never  to  violate  the 
appearances  of  Mendship  with  her,  at  least  those  of  neu- 
traHty.§ 

The  better  to  amuse  Mary  with  the  prospect  of  an  acoom- 
modation,  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  were  sent  to  her  with 
proposals  from  Eizabeth.  The  terms  were  somewhat  rigor- 
ous, such  as  a  captive  queen  might  expect  from  a^jeidous 
rival ;  and  they  thereby  bore  the  greater  appearance  of  sin- 
cerity on  the  part  of  the  English  court  It  was  required  that 
the  queen  of  Scots,  besides  renouncing  all  title  to  the  crown 
of  England  during  .the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth,  should  make  a 
perpetual  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  king- 
doms ;  that  £e  should  marry  no  Enghshman  without  £3iza- 
beth's  consent,  nor  any  other  p^:son  without  the  consent  of 
the  states  of  Scotland ;  that  compensation  should  be  made  f<»r 
the  late  ravages  committed  in  England  ;  that  justice  should  be 
executed  on  the  murderers  of  King  Henry ;  that  the  young 
prince  should  be  sent  into  England,  to  be  educated  there ; 
and  that  six  hostages,  all  of  them  noblemen,  should  be  deliv- 

*  Spotswood,  p.  241.  t  Spotewood,  p.  248. 

1  Crawford,  p.  136. 

^  See  note  P,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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erod  to  the  queen  of  England,  with  the  Castle  of  Hume,  and 
acmie  other  Sortress,  ix  the  seeorify  of  perfiHmanoe.*  Sudi 
were  the  conditions  upon  which  ^Elizab^  prouused  to  con- 
tribute her  endeavoiB  towards  the  restoration  of  the  deposed 
queen.  The  necessity  of  Mary's  affiurs  oUiged  her  to  consent 
to  them ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  as  wdl  as  the 
pope,  when  oonsnited  by  h^,  improved  of  ner  conduct;  diiefly 
on  account  ci  the  dvil  wans,  by  which  all  Europe  was  at  that 
time .  agitated,  and  which  incapacitated  the  Oathohc  princes 
from  givii^  her  any  a8astaBce.f 

£3i2abedi's  commissionerB  proposed  also  to  Mary  a  ]rfan  of 
acoommodati^m  with  her  subjects  in  Scotland ;  and  after  some 
reasoning  on  that  head,  it  was  agreed  that  the  queen  should 
require  Lenox,  the  regent^  to  send  ccnnmissioners,  in  order  to 
treat  of  OHiditions  under  her  me^taJdosL  The  partisans  of 
Mary  boasted,  that  all  t^rms  were  fully  settled  with  the  court 
oi  England,  and  that  the  Scottish  rebels  would  soon  be  con- 
strained to  submit  to  the  authority  of  their  sovereigi\;  but 
Elizabeth  took  care  that  these  rumors  should  meet  with  no 
credit,  and  that  the  king's  party  should  not  be  discouraged, 
nor  sink  too  low  in  their  demands.  Cecil  wrote  to  inlbrm  the 
regent,  that  all  ihi&  queen  of  England's  proposals,  so  &r  from 
being  fixed  and  irrevocable,  were  to  be  discussed  anew  in 
the  conference ;  and  desired  him  to  send  commissioners  who 
^ould  be  constant  in  the  king's  cause,  and  cautious  not  to 
make  concessions  which  might  be  prejudicail  to  their  party.]; 
Sussex,  also,  in  his  letters,  dropped  hints  to  the  same  purpose ; 
and  Elizabeth  herself  said  to  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling,  whom 
Lenox  had  sent  to  the  court  of  England,  that  she  would  not 
insist  on  Mary's  restoration,  provided  the  Scots  could  make 
the  justice  of  their  cause  appear  to  har  satis&ction,  and  that, 
even  if  th^  reasons  should  &11  short  of  full  conviction, 
she  would  take  effectual  care  to  provide  for  their  future 
security.  § 

[1571?!  The  parliament  of  Scotland  appointed  the  earl 
of  M<»:ton  and  Sir  James  Macgill,  together  with  the  abbot  <^ 
Dunfermling,  to  manage  the  treaty.  These  commissioners 
presented  memorials,  containing  reasons  for  the  deposition 
of  their  queen;   and  they  seconded  their  arguments  witli 

*  Bpotswood,  p.  246.    Lesley,  p.  101. 
'  Lesley,  p.  109,  etc.  t  Spotawood,  p.  246. 
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exampke  drawn  fix>m  the  Soottisli  history,  with  the  authority 
of  laws,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  many  famous  divines. 
The  lofty  ideas  which  Elizaheth  had  entertained  of  the  ahso-" 
lute,  indefeasible  right  of  sovereigns,  made  her  be  shocked 
with  these  repubhcan  topics ;  and  she  told  the  Scottish  com-* 
missioners,  that  she  was  no  wise  satisfied  with  their  reasons 
for  justifying  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen ;  and  that  they 
might  therefore,  without  attempting  any  t^logy,  proceed  to 
open  the  conditions  which  Ihey  Required  for  their  .security.* 
They  replied  that  their  commission  did  not  empower  th«m  to 
treat  of  any  terms  which  might  infringe  the  title  and  soverdgn- 
ty  of  their  young  king ;  but  they  would  gladly  hear  whatever 
proposals  should  be  made  them  by  her  majesty.  The  con- 
ditions recommended  by  the  queen  were  not  disadvantageous 
to  Mary ;  but  as  the  commissioDers  still  insisted  that  they  were 
not  authorized  to  treat  in  any  manner  concerning  the  restora- 
tion of  that  princess,!  the  conferences  were  nec^sarily  at  an 
end ;  and  Elizabeth  dismissed  the  Scottish  commissiimers,  with 
injunctions  that  they  should  return,  after  having  procured  more 
ample  powers  from  their  parliament. ;[  The  bishop  of  Eoss' 
openly  complained  in  the  English  council,  that  they  had  abused 
his  mistress  by  fair  promises  and  professions ;  and  Mary  her- 
self was  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  judge  of  Elizabeth's  insincerity. 
By  reason  of  these  disappointments,  matters  came  still  neai^ 
to  extremities  between  the  two  princesses ;  and  the  queen  of 
Scots,  finding  all  her  hopes  eluded,  was  more  strongly  incited 
to  make,  at  all  hazards,  every  possible  attempt  for  her  hbe^ 
and  security. 

An  incident  also  happened,  about  this  time,  which  tended  to 
widen  the  breach  between  Mary  and  Etizabeth,  and  to  ino^ease 
the  vigilance  and  jealousy  of  the  latter  princess.  Pope  Pius  V ., 
who  had  succeeded  Paul,  after  having  endeavored  in  vain  to 
conciliate  by  gentle  means  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  whom 
his  predecessor's  violence  had  irritated,  issued  at  last  a  bull  of 
excommunication  against  her,  deprived  her  of  all  title  to  the 
crown,  and  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance. §  It  seems  probable  that  this  attack  on  the  queen's 
authority  was  made  in  concert  with  Mary,  who  intended  by 
that  means  to  forward  the  northern  rebellion ;  a  measure  'whim 

*  SpotBWOod,  p.  248,  249.  f  Havnes,  p.  628. 

t  Spotswood,  p.  249,  260,  etc   Lesley,  p.  188, 186.   OamdeD,p.481, 
482. 
§  Camden,  p.  427. 
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was  at  Uiat  tinie  in  agitalkm.*  Jchn  Fetbon  aflized  ^m  bdl 
to  Hie  gates  of  tibe  bsiic^  of  London's  'paboe ;  and  sooramg' 
eitbeF  to  fly  or  to  deny  the  fiiet,  he  was  snaed  and  cowkimedy 
and  reeeived  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  for  whidi  be  aoems  to 
have  entertamed  so  violent  an  ambition.f 

A  new  pariiament,  after  five  years'  interval)  was  aaoombled 
at  Westminster ;  and  as  the  qneen,  by  the  rage  of  tike  pope 
against  her,  was  become  stiU  more  the  head  of  the  mhng  party^ 
it  might  be  expected,  both  from  this  incident  and  bom  her 
own  prudent  and  vigorous  ccjnduct,  that  her  autitority  over  the 
two  houses  would  be  absolutely  uncontrollable.  It  was  so  in 
&ct ;  yet  is  it  remarkable,  that  it  prevailed  not  without  some 
small  opposition  ;  and  that  too  arising  chiefly  from  the  beight 
of  zeal  for  Protestantism ;  a  disposition  of  the  English  which, 
in  general,  contributed  extremely  to  increase  the  queen's  popu- 
larity. We  shall  be  somewhat  particular  in  relating  ^e  trans* 
actions  of  this  session,  because  they  show,  as  weU  the  extent 
of  the  royal  power  during  that  age,  as  the  character  of  EKaa- 
beth,  and  the  genius  of  her  government.  It  will  be  cnirioua 
also  to  observe  3ie  faint  dawn  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  amon^  the 
Englifili,  the  jealousy  with  which  that  s^t  was  represscdi  by 
the  sovereign,  the  imperious  conduct  which  was  maintained  in 
opposition  to  it,  and  the  ease  v^th  which  it  was  subdued  by 
l^is  arbitrary  princess. 

Hie  lord  keeper  Bac<m,  after  the  speaker  of  the  commonii 
was  elected,  told  the  parliament,  in  the  queen's  name,  that  she 
enjoined  them  not  to  meddle  with  any  matters  of  state :  {  such 
was  his  expression;  by  which  he  probably  meant,  the  questions 
of  the  queen's  marris^e,  and  the  succession,  about  which  they 
had  before  given  her  some  uneasiness ;  for  as  to  the  other  great 
points  of  government,  alliances,  peace  and  wftr,  or  foreign  ne- 
gotiations, no  parliam^t  in  that  age  ever  presumed  to  take 
them  under  .consideration,  or  question,  in  these  particulars,  the 
conduct  of  their  sovereign,  or  of  his  ministers. 

In  the  former  parliament,  liie  Puritans  had  introduced  seven 
bills  £ar  a  further  reformation  in  religion ;  but  they  had  not 
h&SD.  able  to  prevail  in  any  one  of  tbem.§  This  house  of 
commons  had  sitten  a  very  few  days,  when  Stricland,  a  mem- 
ber, revived  one  of  the  bills — ^that  hr  the  amendment  of  the 
liturgy.  I     The  chief  objection  which  he  mentioned,  was  the 

*  Camden,  p  441,  from  Oajetatius's  Life  of  Pius  V. 

+  Camden^  p.  428.  1  D'Ewes,  p.  141. 

§  D'Ewes,  p.  186.  |  D'Ewes,  p.  156,  167. 
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sign  of  the  croes  in  baptism.  Axtother  member  added  the 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament ;  and  remarked,  that  if  a  posture  of 
humiliation  were  requisite  in  that  act  of  devotion,  it  were  better 
that  the  oommunicants  should  throw  themselves  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  in  order  to  keep  at  the  widest  distance  from  former 
superstition.* 

^  Religion  was  a  point  of  which  Elizabedi  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  jealous  tiian  of  matters  of  state.  She  pretended, 
^t  in  quality  of  supreme  head  or  governor  of  the  church,  she 
was  fully  empQwered,  by  her  prerogative  alone,  to  decide  all 
questions  which  might  arise  with  regard  to  doctaine,  disciphne, 
or  worship ;  and  she  never  would  allow  her  parliaments  so 
much  as  to  take  these  points  into  oonsiderati<»i.f  The  cour- 
tiers did  not  fo^t  to  insist  on  this  topic :  the  treasurer  of  the 
household,  though  he  allowed  that  any  heresy  might  be  re- 
pressed by  parliament,  (a  concession  which  seems  to  have  been 
rash  and  unguarded,  since  the  act  investing  the  crown  with  the 
supremacy,  or  rather  recognizing  that  prerc^tive,  gave  the 
sovereign  full  power  to  reform  all  heresies,)  yet  he  affirmed, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  queen  alone,  as  head  of  the  church,  to 
regulate  every  question  of  ceremony  in  worship.^  The  comp- 
troller seconded  this  argument ;  insisted  on  the  extent  of  the 
queen's  prerogative ;  and  said  that  the  house  might,  from  for- 
mer  examples,  have  taken  warning  not  to  meddle  with  such 
matters.  One  Pistor  opposed  these  remonstrances  of.  the 
courtiers.  He  was  scandalized,  he  said,  that  affisurs  of  such 
infinite  consequence  (namely,  kneeling,  and  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross)  should  be  passed  over  so  lightly.  These  questions, 
he  added,  concern  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  interest  every 
one  more  deeply  than  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  world.  This 
cause  he  showed  to  be  the  cause  of  God ;  the  rest  were  all  but 
terrene,  yea,  trifles  in  comparison,  call  them  ever  so  great: 
subsidies,  crowns,  kingdoms,  he  knew  not  what  weight  they 
had,  when  laid  in  the  balance  with  subjects  of  such  unspeak- 
able« importance.  §  Though  the  zeal  of  this  member  seems  to 
have  been  approved  o£,  the  house,  overawed  by  the  jareroga- 
tive,  voted  upon  the  question,  that  a  petition  should  be  pre- 
sented to  her  majesty  lor  her  license  to  proceed  further  in  this 
bill ;  and  in  the  mean  time  that  they  should  stop  all  debate  or 
reasoning  concerning  it.  || 


t 


♦  D'Ewes,  p  167.  +  lyEwes,  p  168. 
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Matters  would  probablj  have  rested  here,  had  not  the  queen 
been  so  highly  <^nded  with  Stridand^s  presumption  in  mov- 
ing the  bill  for  reformation  of  the  htui^,  that  she  summcmed 
him  before  the  council,  and  prohibited  him  thenceforth  from 
appearing  in  the  house  of  commons.*  This  act  of  power  was 
too  Ti<^ent  even  for  the  snbmissiye  parliament  to  endure. 
Oarieton  took  notice  of  the  matter;  complained  that  the  liber- 
ties of  the  house  were  invaded ;  observed  that  Stridand  was 
Bot  a  private  man,  but  represented  a  multitude ;  and  moved 
Hiat  he  might  be  sent  for,  and  if  he  were  guilty  of  any  offence, 
might  answer  for  it  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  which  he  insinu- 
ated to  be  the  only  con^tent  tribunaLf  Yelverton  enforced 
the  princijdes  of  liberfy  with  still  greater  boldness.  He  said, 
that  the  precedent  was  dangerous ;  and  though,  in  this  happy 
time  of  lenity,  among  so  many  good  and  honorable  personages 
as  were  at  present  invested  with  authority,  nothing  of  extremity 
or  injuiy  was  to.  be  apprehended,  yet  the  times  might  alter ; 
what  now  is  permitted,  might  hereafter  be  construed  as  duty, 
and  might  be  enforced  even  on  the  ground  of  the  present  per- 
xnission.  He  added,  that  all  matters  not  treasonable,  or  which 
implied  not  "too  much"  derogation  of  the  imperial  crown, 
might,  without  c^ence,  be  introduced  into  parliament ;  where 
every  question  that  concerned  the  community  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  where  even  the  right  of  the  crown  itself  must 
finaliy  be  determined.  He  remarked,  that  men  sat  not  in  that 
house  in  their  private  capacities,  but  as  elected  by  their  coun- 
try ;  and  though  it  was  proper  that  the  prince  should  retain  his 
prerogative,  yet  was  that  prerogative  limited  by  law :  as  the 
sovereign  could  not  of  himself  make  laws,  neither  could  he 
break  them  merely  from  his  own  authority  .| 

These  principles  were  popular,  and  noble,  and  generous; 
but  the  open  assertion  of  them  was,  at  this  time,  ^mewhat 
new  in  England ;  and  the  courtiers  were  more  warranted  by 
present  practice,  when  they  advanced  a  contrary  doctrine.  The 
treasurer  warned  the  house  to  be  cautious  in  their  proceed- 
ings; neither  to  venture  further  than  their  assured  warrant 
might  extend,  nor  hazard  their  good  opinion  with  her  majesty 
in  any  doubtiul  cause.  The  member,  he  said,  whose  attend- 
ance they  required,  was  not  restrained  on  account  of  any 
liberty  of  speech,  but  for  his  exhibiting  a  bill  in  the  house 

♦  D'Ewee.  p.  lib.  \  FEwes,  p.  176. 

X  D'Ewea,  p.  176,  l76. 
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against  the  pierogativB  of  the  queen ;  a  temerity  which  was 
not  to  be  tolerated.  And  he  concluded  with  observii^,  that 
eyen'Bpeeches  made  in  that  house  had  been  questioned  and 
examined  by  the  sovereign.*  Oleere,  another  member,  re- 
marked,  that  the  sovereign's  prerogative  is  not  so  much  as 
disputable,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  queen  is  the  safety  of 
the  subject  He  added,  that  in  questions  of  divinity,  every 
man  was  for  his  instruction  to  repair  to  his  <»dinary ;  and  he 
seems  to  insinuate,  that  the.  bishops  themselves,  for  their  in^ 
struction,  must  repair  to  the  queen.f  Fleetwood  observed,  that 
in  his  memory,  he  knew  a  man  who,  in  the  ftfth  of  the  p'esent 
queen,  had  been  palled  to  account  for  a  speech  in  the  houses 
But  lest  this  example  should  be  deemed  too  recent,  he  would 
inform  them,  from  the  parliament  rolls,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  a  bishop  was  committed  to  prison  by  the  king's 
command,  on  account  of  his  freedom  of  speech  ;  and  the  par« 
liament  presumed  not  to  go  further  than  to  be  humble  suitors 
for  him  :  in  the  subsequent  reign,  the  speaker  himself  was  com- 
mitted, with  another  member ;  and  the  house  found  no  other 
remedy  than  a  like  submissive  application.  He  advised  the 
house  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  and  not  to  pie^ 
Bume  either  to  send  for  their  member,  or  demand  him  as  <^ 
right^  During  this  speech,  those  members  of  the  privy  coun* 
cil  who  sat  in  the  house  whispered  together ;  upon  which  the 
speaker  moved  that  the  house  should  make  stay  of  all  further 
proceedings  :  a  motion  which  was  immediately  complied  with. 
The  queen,  finding  that  the  experiment  which  she  had  made 
was  likely  to  excite  a  great  ferment,  saved  her  honor  by  this 
silence  oi  the  house ;  and  lest  the  question  might  be  riesumed, 
she  sent  next  day.  to  Stridand  her  permission  to  give  his 
attendance  in  parliament.§ 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuke  from  the  throne,  the  seal  of 
the  commons  "dtill  engaged  them  to  continue  the  discussion  of 
those  other  bills  whidi  regarded  religion;  but  they  were 
interrupted  by  a  still  more  arbitrary  proceeding  of  the  queen, 
in  which  the  lords  condescended  to  be  her  instruments.  This 
house  sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  desiring  that  a  a&mr 
mittee  might  attend  them.  Some  members  were  appointed 
for  that  purpose ;  and  the  upper  house  informed  them,  that 
the  queen's  majesty,  being  informed  of  the  articles  of  refoTm»- 

♦  B'Bwes,  p.  1*76.  +  D'Ewes,  p.  1'75. 
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liott  wiridk  Ifcey  lad  iMiiMBuJL  jfypui^I  <£ 
puhiA  diBM,  ^id  tp  miVt  flie  liAy  e»cle  Ae»  ly  rirtaft 
of  ber  royal  Jttdiadlj,  as  witeuie  koid  of  tlie  dnrek  of  Ei^ 
land;  liat  lint  die  wopald  Bot  petsiit  dien  to  be  trnted  of  m 
{■i&iiimbL*  ne  liooae,  tiioi^  tbcr  £d  mA  eDlxciT  stop 
proeeedngs  on  aoowmt  dT  Itus  injnnctioa.  aeen  to  bare  ~ 
nowke  ofisBded  at  sock  bai^tv  trealiifctiit :  and  in  Ibe  f 
an  tbe  bilk  came  to  nodiii^. 

A  vmbAm  made  hw  Bobert  BelL  a  FteilaB,  j^amst  aa  ez- 
dndve  patfeot  gnnrted  to  a  oarapasr  of  iiieKbdaifts  m  BfiaaoLf 
gave  aba  oocaeun  to  aevcial  icmaikiUe  iiiadeiil&.  Tbe  qaeok, 
'some  da^  after  tbe  modoB  was  made,  wnt  oidas,  bj  tbe 
montb  of  tbe  qieafcer,  ooramiBi^i^  tbe  boose  to  spoid  fitds 
tone  in  motiooSy  and  to  avoid  loi^  apcjecbea.  All  tbe  mem- 
ben  mideEBtDod  tbat  abe  bad  been  ofiended.  because  a  matter 
bad  been  moived  idiidt  seemed  to  toodi  ber  piefogatire.| 
Fleetwood  aoootdii]^  spoke  of  this  ddieate  sabjecL  He 
obeored,  tbat  tbe  qnem  bad  a  proogatii^  of  gnoiting patents; 
that  to  question  tbe  vafidity  of  any  patmt  was  to  innade  tbe 
royal  premgatiTe ;  that  all  forsgn  trade  was  ^itirelj  sabjectied 
to  tbe  pleanne  of  tbe  sorerrign ;  diat  even  tbe  statute  wbidi 
gave  fib^iyof  commeice,  admitted  of  all  probibitioiB  from  tbe 
crown ;  and  tbat  tbe  prince,  when  be  granted  an  ezdosive  pa- 
t»it^  only  employed  the  power  rested  in  bim,  and  probibited 
all  Gibers  from  dealing  in  any  pwticalar  brandi  of  commeroe. 
He  quoted  the  derk  of  the  pariiamenf  s  book  to  prove,  that 
no  man  might  speak  in  parliament  of  the  statute  of  wills,  unless 
the  king  fiist  gave  lioeiKe ;  becaose  the  royal  prerogatiTe  in 
the  wards  was  theteby  toodied.  He  showed,  fikewise,  the 
statutes  of  Edwaixl  L,  Edward  HL,  and  Henry  IV.,  with  a 
saving  of  the  prerogative.  And  in  Edward  VL's  time,  the 
jffotector  was  applied  to  for  his  allowance  to  mention  maiiters 
of  prerogative.  § 

Sir  Hmnphre^  Gilbert,  the  gallant  and  renowned  sea  ad- 
venturer, earned  these  topics  stiU  further.  He  endeavored  to 
prove  the  motion  made  ~by  Bell  to  be  a  vain  device,  and  per- 
ilous to  be  treated  of;  since  it  tended  to  the  derogation  of 
the  prer(^tive  imperial,  which  whoever  should  attempt  so 
mudi  as  in  fancy,  could  not,  he  said,  be  otherwise  accounted 
than  an  open  enemy.     For  what  difference  is  there  between 

•  D'Ewes,  p.  180, 185.  +  lyEwes,  p.  185. 
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sayiog,  that  the  queen  is  sot  to  use  the  pmitege  of  the  erown, 
and  saying,  that  she  is  not  queen  ?  ^d  though  experience 
has  shown  so  much  clemency  in  her  m^esty,  as  might,  per- 
haps, make  subjects  forget  their  duty,  it  is  not  good  to  sport 
or  venture  too  much  with  princes.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
i^ble  of  the  hare,  who,  upon  the  proclamation  that  all  homed 
beasts  should  depart  the  court,  immediately  fled,  lest  his  ears 
should  be  construed  to  be  horns ;  and  by  this  apologue  he 
seems  to  insinuate,  that  even  those  who  heard  or  permitted 
such  dangerous  speeches,  would  not  themselves  be  entirely 
free  from  danger.  He  desired  them  to  beware,  lest  if  they 
meddled  further  with  these  matters,  the  queen  might  look  to 
her  own  power;  and  finding  herself  able  to  suppress  their 
challenged  hberty,  and  to  exert  an  arbitrary  authority,  might 
imitate  the  example  of  Lewis  XL  of  France,  who,  as  he  termed 
it,  delivered  the  crown  from  wardship.* 

Though  this  speech  gave  some  disgust,  nobody,  at  the  time, 
replied  any  thing,  but  that  Sir  Humphrey  mistook  the  mean- 
ing of  the  house,  and  of  the  member  who  made  the  motion : 
they  never  had  any  other  purpose,  than  to  represent  their 
grievances,  in  due  and  seemly  form,  unto  her  majesty.  But 
in  a  subsequent  debate,  Peter  Wentworth,  a  man  of  a  superior 
free  spirit,  called  that  speech  an  insult  on  the  house ;  noted 
Sir  Humphrey's  disposition  to  flatter  and  fawn  on  the  prince ; 
compared  him  to  the  chameleon,  which  can  change  itself  into 
all  colors,  except  white ;  and  recommended  to  the  house  a  due 
care  of  liberty  of  speech,  and  of  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
mentf  It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  motion  against  the 
exclusive  patent  had  no  effect.  Bell,  the  member  who  first 
introduced  it,  was  sent  for  by  the  council,  and  was  severely 
reprimanded  for  his  temerity.  He  returned  to  the  house  with 
such  an  amazed  countenauce,  that  all  the  members,  well 
informed  of  the  reason,  were  struck  with  terror ;  and  during 
some  time  no  one  durst  rise  to  speak  of  any  matter  of  impor- 
tance, for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  queen  and  counciL 
Even  after  the  fears  of  the  commons  were  somewhat  abated^ 
the  members  spoke  with  extreme  precaution ;  and  by  employ- 
ing most  of  their  discourse  in  preambles  and  apologies,  they 
showed  their  conscious  terror  of  the  rod  which  hung  over 
them.  Wherever  any  delicate  point  was  touched,  though 
ever  so  gently ;  nay,  seemed  to  be  approached,  though  at  ever 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  168.  \  D'Ewes,  p.  175. 
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flo  great  a  distaiioe ;  the  wlu^tter  ran  about  the  h<nye,  ^  The 
queen  will  be  ofiended;  the  council  will  be  extremely  dis- 
pleased -r  and  by  these  surmises  men  were  warned  of  the  dan* 
ger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves.  It  is  lemarkaUe,  that 
&e  patent,  which  the  queen  defended  with  such  imperious  vio- 
lence, was  contrived  for  the  profit  of  four  courtiers,  and  was  at- 
tended with  the  utter  ruin  of  seven  or  dght  thousand  of  her 
industrious  subjects.* 

Thus  every  thing  which  passed  the  two  houses  was  ex- 
tremely  respectful  and  submissive ;  yet  did  the  queoi  think  it 
incumbent  on  her,  at  the  conclusi<xi  of  the  session,  to  check, 
and  that  with  great  severity,  those*  feeble  efforts  of  liberty 
whidi  had  appeared  in  the  motions  and  speeches  of  some 
memberg.  The  lord  keeper  told  the  commons,  in  her 
majesty's  name,  that  though  the  majority  of  the  lower  house 
had  shown  themselves  in  Uieir  proceedings  discreet  and  dutiful, 
yet  a  few  of  them  had  discovered  a  contrary  character,  and 
had  justly  merited  the  reproach  of  audadous,  arrc^ant^  and 
presumptuous :  contrary  to  their  duty,  both  as  subjects  and 
parhament  men;  nay,  contrary  to  the  express  injunctions 
given  them  from  the  throne  at  the  banning  of  the  session; 
injunctions  which  it  might  well  become  them  to  have  better 
attended  to;  they  had  presumed  to  call  in  question  her 
majesty's  grants  and  prerogatives.  But  her  majesty  warns 
them,  that  since  they  thus  wilfully  forget  themselves,  they  are 
otherwise  to  be  admonished :  some  other  species  of  correction 
must  be  found  for  them ;  since  neither  the  commands  of  her 
majesty,  nor  the  example  of  their  wiser  brethren,  can  reclaim 
their  audadous,  arrogant,  and  presumptuous  folly,  by  which 
they  are  thus  led  to  meddle  with  what  nowise  belcmgs  to 
them,  and  what  lies  beyond  the  compass  of  their  under- 
standing.f 

In  all  these  transactions  appears  clearly  the  opinion  which 
Elizatbeth  had  entertained  of  Uie  duty  and  authority  of  parlia-. 
ments.  They  were  not  to  canvass  any  matters  of  state ;  still 
less  were  they  to  meddle  with  the  church.  Questions  of  either 
kind  were  Deut  above  their  reach,  and  were  appropriated  to  the 
prince  alone,  or  to  those  councils  and  ministers  with  whom  he 
was  pleased  to  intrust  them.  What  then  was  the  office  of 
parliaments  1  They  might  give  directions  for  the  due  tanning, 
of  leather,  or  milling  of  cloSi ;  for  the  preservation  of  pheas- 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  242.  t  I>*Ewes,p.  161. 
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antB  and^paitridged;  ht  the  Ri^Tation  of  bridges  and  higb-^ 
ways ;  for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds  or  common  be^ara. 
B^ulatkms  concerning  the  police  of  the  country  came  prop- 
erly undear  their  inspection ;  and  the  laws  of  this  kind  which 
they  prescribed^  had,  if  not  a  greater,  yet  a  more  durable  au- 
thority, than  those  which  were  derived  solely  from  the  proc- 
lamations of  the  sovereign.  Precedents  or  repc»iB  could  fix  a 
rule  for  decisions  in  private  property,  or  the  punishment  of 
crimes ;  but  no  alteration  or  innovation  in  the  mimicipal  law 
could  proceed  from  any  other  source  than  the  parliament ; 
nor  would  the  courts  of  justice  be  induced  to  change  their  es- 
tablished practice  by  an  *  order  of  council.  But  the  most  ao* 
ceptable  part  of  parliamentary  proceedings  was  the  granting  of 
subsidies  ;  the  attainting  and  punishing  of  the  obnoxious  nobiti- 
ty,  or  any  minister  of  state  afiber  his  fall ;  the  countenanciog  of 
such  great  efforts  of  power,  as  might  be  deemed  somewhat 
exceptionable,  when  they  proceeded  entirely  from  the  sovereign. 
The  redr^s  of  grievances  was  sometimes  promised  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  seldom  could  have  place,  while  it  was  an  establehed 
rule,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  must  not  be  abridged, 
or  so  much  as  questioned  and  examined  in  parliament.  Ev^ 
though  monopolieB  and  exclusive  companies  nad  already  reach- 
ed an  enormous  height,  and  were  every  day  increasing  to  the 
destraction  of  all  liberty,  and  extinction  of  all  industry,  it  wan 
criminal  in  a  member  to  propose,  in  the  most  dutiful  and 
regular  manner,  a  parhamentary  application  against  any  of 
them. 

These  maxims  of  government  were  not  kept  secret  by  Mza- 
beth,  nor  smoothed  over  by  any  fair  appearances  or  plausible 
pretences.  They  were  openlv  avowed  in  her  speeches  and- 
messages  to  parliament ;  and  were  accompanied  with  all  the 
haughtiness,  nay,  sometimes-  bitterness  of  expression,  which 
the  meanest  sepant  could  look  for  from  his  offended  master. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  conduct,  Elizabeth  continued  tb  be 
the  most  popular  sovereign  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
England ;  because  the  maxims  of  her  reign  were  conforma- 
ble to  the  principles  of  the  times,  and  to  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  constitution.  The  continued 
encroachments  of  popular  assemblies  on  Elizabeth^s  succes- 
sors have  so  changed  our  ideas  in  these  matters,  that^the  pas^ 
sages  above  mentioned  appear  to  us  extremely  curious,  and 
even,  at  first,  surprising ;  but  they  were  so  fittle  remarked, 
during  the  time,  wiat  neither  Camden,  though  a  contemporary 
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viiter, DOT aoj  odier  liistQiian, baB  taken kijimAm of  tbem. 
So  absolute,  indeed,  was  the  anthotitjr  of  the  crown,  that  the 
predoos  spaik  of  libeity  had  been  kindled,  and  waa  preso-ved, 
bj  the  Puritans  alone :  and  it  ww  to  this  seat,  whose  piind- 
pks  appear  so  fiiYolooa,  and  halsls  so  ridiculous,  that  the  Eng- 
lish owe  the  whole  fieedcHn  of  their  constitution.  Actuated  bj 
that  aeal  which  bdongs  to  inaovatois,  and  by  the  courage 
which  enthuuasm  in^[HrQB,  thej  hazarded  the  utmost  indigna- 
tkm  of  ihw  soT^eign,  ai^  emj^jing  all  their  industry  to  be 
elected  into  parliament, — a  matter  not  difficult  while  a  seat 
seat  was  rath»  regarded  as  a  burden  than  an  advantage^ — 
they  fin;t  aoquiied  a  majoritfr  iu  that  assemUy,  and  then  ob- 
tained an  ascendant  over  the  church  and  monurchy. 

The  following  were  the  jwincipal  laws  enacted  this  session. 
It  was  declared  treason,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  queen,  to 
affirm  that  she  was  not  the  lawful  sovereign,  or  that  any  other 
possessed  a  preferable  title,  en  that  she  was  a  heretic,  schismatic, 
or  infidel,  or  that  the  laws  and  statutes  cannot  limit  and  deter- 
mine the  right  of  the  crown  and  the  successor  thereof:  to 
maintain,  in  writing  or  printing,  that  any  person,  except  the 
"  natural  issue^  <^  her  body,  is,  at  ought  to  be,  the  queen^s 
heir  or  successor,  subjected  the  person  and  all  his  abettors,  for 
the  first  o^nce,  to  imprisonment  during  a  year,  and  to  the  for- 
feiture of  half  their  goods :  the  second  ofifence  subjected  them 
to  the  penalty  of  a  pnBmunire.f  This  law  was  plainly  levelled 
against  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  partisans ;  and  implied  an 
avowal,  that  Elizabeth  never  intended  to  dedare  her  successor. 
It  may  be  noted,  that  the  usual  pHrase  of  ^^  lawful  issue,"  which 
the  parliament  thought  indecent  towards  the  queen,  as  if  she 
could  be  supposed  to  have  any  other,  was  chanced  into  that 
of  ^natural  issue.''  But  this  alt^rati<Hi  was  Uie  source  of 
pleasantry  during  the  time;  and  some  suspected  a  deeper  de- 
sign, as  if  Leicester  intended,  in  case  of  the  queen's  demise,  to 
produce  some  bastard  of  his  own,  and  affirm  that  he  was  her 
o&pring.;[ 

It  was  also  enacted,  that  whosoever  by  bulls  should  publish 
absolutions  or  other  rescripts  of  the  pope,  or  should,  by  means 
of  them,  reconcile   any  man   to  the  church  of  Home,  such 

♦  It  appeared  this  session,  that  a  bribe  of  four  pounds  had  been 
given  to  a  major  for  a  seat  in  parHnnent  D'Bwes,  p  181.  It  is 
nrobable  that  the  member  had  na  ^other  view  than  the  privilege  of 
xeb^  firee  fn»n  airests. 

t  18  EJi*.  c,  I.  %  Cwden,  p.  ««. 
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offendeis,  as  well  as  those  who  were  so  reoondled,  should  be 
guilty  pf  treason.  The  penalty  of  a  praemunire  was  imposed 
on  every  one  who  imported  any  Agnus  Dei,  crudfis:,  or  such 
other  implement  of  superstition,  consecrated  by  the  pope.* 
The  former  laws  against  usury  were  enforced  by  a  newstatute.f 
A  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths  was  granted  by  par- 
liament The  queen,  as  she  was  determined  to  yield  to  them 
none  of  her  power,  was  very  cautious  in  asking  them,  for  any 
supply.  She  endeavored,  either  by  a  rigid  fn^atity  to  make 
her  ordinary  revenues  suffice  for  the  necessities  of  the  crown, 
or  she  employed  her  prerogative,  and  procured  money  by  the 
granting  of  patents,  monopolies,  or  by  some  such  ruinous  ex- 
pedient. 

Though  Elizabeth  possessed  such  uncontrolled  authority  over 
her  parliaments,  and  such  extensive  influence  over  her  people; 
though,  during  a  course  of  thirte^i  years,  she  had  maintained 
the  public  tranquillity,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  hasty 
and  ill-concerted  insurrection  in  the  north ;  she  was  still  kept 
in  great  anxiety,  and  felt  her  throne,  perpetually^totter  under 
her.  The  violent  commotions  excited  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  seemed  in  one  view  to  secure 
her  against  any  disturbance ;  but  they  served  on  more  reflec- 
tion, to  instruct  her  in  the  danger  of  her  situation,  when  she 
remarked  that  England,  no  less  than  these  ndghboring  coun- 
tries, contained  the  seeds  of  intestine  discord ;  the  differences 
of  religious  opinion,  and  the  furious  intolerance  and  animosit?^ 
of  the  <^posite  sectaries. 

The  league,  formed  at  Bayonne  in  1566,  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  had  not  been  concluded  so  secretly  but 
intelligence  of  it  had  reached  Cond6,  Coligny,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Hugonots ;  and  finding  that  the  measures  of 
the  court  agreed  with  their  suspicions,  they  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  cruel  perfidy  of  their  enemies^  and  to  strike  a  blow 
before  the  Catholics  were  aware  of  the  danger.  The  Hugo- 
nots, though  dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  formed  a  kind 
.of  separate  empire  ;  and  being  closely  united,  as  well  by  their 
religious  zeal  as  by  the  dangers  to  whidii  they  were  perpetu- 
ally exposed,  they  obeyed  with  entire  submission  the  orders 
of  their  leaders,  and  were  ready  on  every  signal  to  fly  to 
arms.  The  king  and  queen  mother  were  living  in  great 
security  at  Monceaux,  in  Biie,  when  they  found  themselves 


»  18  Eli2.  c  2.  f  18  Eli2.  c  8. 
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sorronnded  by  Protestant  troops,  wliich  had  secretly  maiciied 
Hiither  from  ail  quarters  ;  and  had  not  a  body  of  Swiss  come 
speedily  to  their  reliefi  and  conducted  them  with  great  intre- 
pidity  to  Paris,  they  must  have  fallen,  without  resistance,  into 
the  hands  of  the  malecontents.  A  battle  was  afterwards  fought 
in  the  plains  of  St  Denis ;  where,  though  the  old  constable, 
Montm(»*ency,  the  general  of  the  OathoHcs,  was  killed,  combat- 
ing bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  the  Hugonots  were  finally 
defeated.  Oonde,  collecting' his  brok^i  forces,  and  receiving  a 
strong  reinforcement  from  the  German  Protestants,  appeared 
again  in  Uie  field ;  and  laying  siege  to  Ohart^es,  a  place  of 
great  importance,  dbliged  the  court  to  agree  to  a  new  accom- 
modation. 

So  great  was  the  mutual  animosity  of  those  religionists,  that 
even  had  the  leaders  on  both  sides  been  ever  so  sincere  in 
their  intentions  for  peace,  and  reposed  ever  so  much  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  retain 
the  people  in  tranquillity;  much  more  where  such  extreme 
jealousy  prevailed,  and  where  the  court  employed  every  paci- 
fication as  a  snare  for  their  enemies.  A  plan  was  laid  for 
seizing  the  person  of  the  prince  and  admiral ;  who  narrowly 
escaped  to  Rochelie,  and  summoned  their  partisans  to  their 
assistance.*  The  civil  wars  were  renewed  with  greater  fury 
than  ever,  and  the,  parties  became  still  more  exasperated 
against  each  other.  The  young  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to 
the  king,  commanded  the  forces  of  the  Catholics ;  and  fought, 
in  1569,  a  great  battle  at  Jamac  with  the  Hugonots,  where 
the  prince  of  Conde  was  killed,  and  the  army  defeated. 
This  discomfiture,  with  the  loss  of  so  great  a  leader,  reduced 
not  the  Hugonots  to  despair.  The  admiral  still  supported  the 
caine ;  and  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  the 
prince  of  Navarre,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  young 
prince  of  Condi,  he  encouraged  the  party  rather  to  perish 
bravely  in  the  field,  than  ignominiously  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  He  collected  such  numbers,  so  determined  to 
endure  every  extremity,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  head- 
against  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  and  being  strengthened  by  a  new 
reinforcement  of  G^mans,  he  obliged  that  prince  to  retreat^ 
and  to  divide  his  forces. 

Coiigny  then  laid  siege  to  Poictiers ;  and  as  the  eyes  of  afl 
France  were  fixed  on  this  enterprise,  the   duke  of  Guise, 

•  •■  *  Davila,  lib.  iv. 
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emuloud  of  the  renown  which  his  &ther  had  aequired  by  the 
d^nce  of  Metz,  threw  himself  into  the  place,  and  so  aniinated 
the  garrison  by  his  valor  and  conduct,  that  the  admiral  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Such  was  the  commencement  of 
that  unrivalled  &me  and  grandeur  afterwards  attained  by  this 
duke  of  Guise.  The  attachment  which  all  the  Catholics  had 
borne  to  his  &ther,  was  immediatdy  transferred  to  the  son ; 
and  men  pleased  themselves  in  comparing  all  the  great  and 
shining  quaUties  which  seemed,  in  a  manner,  hereditary  in  that 
&mily.  Equal  in  a&bihty,  in  munificence,  in  address,  in  elo 
quence,  and  in  eyerj  qudlty  which  engages  the  affections  of 
men ;  equal  also  in  valor,  in  conduct,  in  enterjme,  in  ciq)aGity ; 
there  seemed  only  this  dif^enoe  between  them,  that  the  son, 
educated  in  more  torbuluit  times,  and  finding  a  greater  dissolu- 
tion of  all  law  and  order,  exceeded  the  fisither  in  ambition  and 
temerity,  and  was  engaged  in  enterprises  still  more  destructive 
to  the  authority  of  his  sovereign  and  to  the  repose  of  his  native 
country. 

Elizabeth,  who  kept  her  attention  fixed  on  the  civil  com- 
motions of  France,  was  nowise  pleased  with  this  new  rise 
of  her  enemies,  the  Guises;  and  beii^  anxious  for  the  &te 
of  the  Protestants,  whose  interests  were  connected  with  her 
own,*  she  was  engaged,  notwithstanding  her  aversion  from  aM 
rebellion,  and  firom  all  opposition  to  the  will  of 'the  sovereign, 
to  give  them  secretly  some  assistance.  Besides  em{doying 
her  authority  wi£h  the  German  princes,  she  lent  money  to  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  received  some  jewels  as  pledges  for 
the  loan.  And  she  permitted  Kenry  Ohampemon  to  levy, 
and  transport  over  into  France,  a  r^ment  of  a  hundred 
gentlemen  volunteers ;  among  whom  Walter  Baleigh,  then  a 
young  man,  began  to  distinguish  himself,  in  that  great  school 
of  military  valor.f  The  a£niral,  constrained .  by  the  impa- 
tience of  his  troops,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  subsuting  thi^ 
&>ught  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  battle  of  Moneoatour  in 
Poictou,  where  he  was  wounded  and  defeated.  The  court 
of  France,  notwithstanding  their  firequent  experience  of  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Hugonots,  and  the  vigor  of  Coligny,  vamLj 
flattered  themselves  that  the  force  of  the  rebels  was  at  last 
finally  annihilated;  and  they  neglect^  further  prepamtions 
against  a  foe,  who,  they  thought,  could  never  more  become 
diaogerous.    They  were  suiprised  to  hear)  that  this  leader  had 

*  Hayne%  p.  471.  f  Camden,  p.  4S8. 
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appeared,  without  dismay,  in  anoiher  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom ;  had  encouraged  the  young  princes,  whom  he  gOTemed, 
to  like  constancy;  had  assemUed  an  army;  had  taken  the  field; 
and  was  even  strong  enough  to  threaten  Paris.  The  public 
finances,  diminished  by  the  continued  disorders  of  the  king- 
dom, and  wasted  by  so  many  firuitleBs  military  enterprises, 
could  no  longer  bear  the  chai^  of  a  new  armament^  and  the 
king,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  animosity  i^ainst  the  Hu- 
gonots,  was  obliged,  in  1570,  to  conclude  an  aoconmiodation 
with  them,  to  grant  them  a  pardon  for  all  past  offences,  and 
to  renew  the  ^edicts  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

Though  a  pacification  was  seemingly  concluded,  the  mind 
of  Charles  was  nowise  reconciled  to  hjs  rebellious  subjects; 
and  this  accommodation,  like  all  the  forgoing,  was  nc^ng 
but  a  snare,  by  which  the  perfidious  court  ha3  projected  to 
destroy  at  once,  without  danger,  all  its  formidable  enemies. 
As  the  two  young  princes,  the  admiral,  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  Hugonots,  instructed  by  past  experience,  discovered  an 
extreihe  distrust  of  the  king's  intentions,  and  kept  themselves 
in  security  at  a  distance,  aU  possible  artifices  were  employed 
to  remove  their  apprehensions,  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  new  counsels  which  seemed  to  be  embraced. 
The  terms  of  the  peace  were  religiously  observed  to  them ; 
the  toleration  was  strictly  maanttdn^ ;  all  attempts  made  by 
the  zealous  Catholics  to  infringe  it  were  punished  with  severity; 
offices,  and  favors,  and  honors  were  bestowecT  on  the  principal 
nobility  among  the  Protestants;  and  the  king  and  council 
every  where  declared  that,  tired  of  dvil  disorders,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  fordng  men's  consciences,  thley 
were  thenceforth  determined  to  allow  every  one  the  firee  exer- 
cise of  his  religion. 

Among  the  other  artifices  employed  to  lull  the  Protestants 
into  a  &tal  security,  Charles  affected  to  enter  into  close  con- 
nections with  Elizabeth ;  and  as  it  seemed  not  the  interest  of 
France  to  forward  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain,  that  princess  the  more  easily  flattered  herself  that 
the  French  monarch  would  prefer  her  friendship  to  that  of 
the  queen  of  Scots.  The  better  to  deceive  her,  proposals  of 
marriage  were  made  to  her  with  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  a  prince 
whose  youth,  beauty,  and  reputation  for  valor  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  recommend  mm  to  a  woman  who  had  appeared 
not  idtogether  insensible  to  these  endowments.  The  queen 
immediately  founded  on  this  offer  the  project  of  deoeivmg  the 
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court  of  FfBDoe ;  aod  being  intent  on  that  artifioe,  she  laid 
heiself  the  more  open  to  be  deceived.  Negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  r^ard  to  the  maniage ;  terms  of  the  con- 
tract were  proposed ;  difficulties  started  and  removed ;  and 
the  two  courts,  equally  insincere,  though  not  equsdiy  culpaUe, 
seemed  to  approach  every  day  nearer  to  each  other  in  their 
demands  and  concessions,  llie  great  obstade  seemed  to  lie 
in  adjusting  the  difference  of  religion;  because  Elizabeth, 
who  recommended  toleration  to  Charles,  was  determined  not 
^  to  grant  it  in  her  own  dominions,  not  even  to  her  husband ; 
and  the  duke  of  Anjou  seemed  unwilling  to  submit,  for  the 
sake  of  interest,  to  the  dishonor  of  an  iq)ostaBy.^ 

The  artifbial  politics  of  Elizabeth  never  triumphed  so  much 
in  any  contaivances  as  in  those  which  were  conjoined  with  her 
coquetry ;  and  as  her  character  in  this  particular  was  gener^ 
^lly  kikown,  the  court  of  France  thought  that  they  might, 
without  da^er  of  forming  any  final  conclusion,  venture  the 
further  in  their  concessions  and  offers  to  her.  The  queen 
also  had  other  motives  for  dissimulation.  Besides  the  advan- 
tage of  discouraging  Mary's  partisans  by  the  prospect  of  an 
alliance  between  France  and  England,  her  situation  with 
Philip  demanded  her  utmost  vigilance  and  attention ;  and  the 
violent  authority  established  in  the  Low  Countries  made  her 
desirous  of  fortifying  herself  even  with  the  bare  appearance 
of  a  new  confederacy. 

The  theologidlil  controversies  which  had  long  agitated 
Europe^  had  from  the  beginning  penetrated  into  the  Low 
Countries;  and  as  these  provinces  maintained  an  extensive 
conuneroe,  they  had  early  received,  from  every  kingdom  with 
which  they  correspondec^  a  tincture  of  religious  innovation.. 
An  opinion  at  that  time  prevailed,  which  h^  been  zealously 
propagated  by  priests,  and  implicitly  received  by  sovereigns, 
that  heresy  was  closely  connected  with  rebellion,  and  3iat 
every  great  or  violent  alteration  in  the  church  involved  a  like 
revolution  in  the  civil  government  The  forward  zeal  of  the 
reformers  would  seldom  allow  them  to  wait  the  consent  of 
the  magistrate  to  their  innovations  :  they  became  less  dutiful 
when  opposed  and  punished;  and  though  their  pretended 
spirit  of  reasoning  and  inquiry  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
new  species  of  implicit  feith,  the  prince  took  the  alarm,  as  if 

*  Oamdeo,  p.  488.  BavUa,  lib.  t.  Diggos's  Complete  AxnbasfladoTi 
j^.Wt,.  110,111.  "^  'w  if  > 
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BO  iDstiftaiaoDs  oooM  be  flecoie  fiom  the  temfiriij  cf  lUr 
raeeaidMs.  The  emperor  Ch«ries,  who  pn^posed  to  augmsDl 
hk  authority  under  jwetence  of  delaiding  the  Oatfaolic  fittlh, 
easily  adopted  these  pohtkad  prindpleB ;  and  notwitlmtanding 
the  limited  prerogatiYe  whidi  he  poaBeaaed  in  the  Netherlands 
he  published  the  most  arlntraiy,  severe,  and  tyrannical  edicts 
against  the  Protestants ;  and  he  Ux^  care  that  the  ezecatioii 
of  them  should  be  no  leas  violent  and  saogninaiy.  He  was 
neither  cmel  nor  bigoted  in  his  natural  disposition;  yet  an 
h]st<»ian,  celebrated  for  moderation  and  caution,  has  ooni" 
puted,  that  in  the  several  persecutions  {»omoted  by  that 
mcmarch,  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  perished 
1^  the  hands  of  the  executioner.*  But  these  severe  remedies» 
ht  from  answermg  the  purposes  intended,  had  rather  .served 
to  augment  the  numbers  as  well  as  aeal  (^  the  reformers ;  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  several  towns,  seeing  no  end  of  those 
barbarous  executions,  felt  their  humanity  rebel  against  their 
principles,  and  declined  any  further  persecution  of  the  new 
doctrines. 

When  Hiilip  succeeded  to  his  other's  dominions,  the  Flem- 
ings were  justly  alarmed  with  new  24[>prehensions,  lest  their 
prince,  observii^  the  lenity  of  the  magistrates,  should  take 
the  execution  df  the  edicts  from  such  remiss  hands,  and 
fahould  establish  the  inquisiti<»i  in  the  Low  Countries,  accom- 
panied with  all  the  iniquities  and  barbarities^  which  attended  it 
in  Spain.  The  severe  and  unrelenting  character  of  the  man, 
his  professed  attachment  to  Spanish  manners,  the  inflexible 
bigotry  of  his  principles ;  all  these  drcumstances  increased 
their  terror ;  and  when  he  departed  the  Netherlands,  with  a 
known  intention  never  to  return,  the  disgust  of  the  inhabitants 
was  extremely  augmented,  and  their  dread  of  those  tyrannical 
orders  which  their  sovereign,  surrounded  with  Spanish  minis- 
ters, would  issue  from  his  cabinet  at  Madrid.  He  left  the 
duchess  of  Parma  governess  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the 
plain  good  sense  and  good  temper  of  that  princess,  had  she 
been  intrusted  with  the  sole  power,  would  have  preserved  the 
submission  of  those  opul^t  provinctes,  which  were  lost  from 
that  refinement  of  treacherous  and  barbarous  politics  on  which 
Philip  BO  highly  valued  himself.    The  Flemings  found,  that 

♦  Grotii  Amial  lib.  i.  Father  Paul,  another  great  authority,  com- 
putes, in  a  passage  above  cited,  that  fifty  thousand  persons  were  pat 
to  death  in  the  l^w  Countries  alone. 
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the  name  alone  of  regent  remained  witJi  tlie  dndiess;  ^kat 
Cardinal  Granville  entirely  possessed  the  king^s  confidence; 
that  attempts  were  ereiy  day  made  on  their  liberties;  that 
a  resolution  was  taken  never  more  to  assemble  the  states; 
that  new  bishoprics  were  arbitrarily  erected,  in  order  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  persecuting  edicts ;  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  they  must  expect  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  province  under  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  discontents  c^ 
the  nobility  gave  countenance  to  the  complaints  of  the  gentry, 
which  encouraged  the  mutiny  of  the  populace ;  and  all  orders 
of  men  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  revolt.  Assodations 
were  formed,  tumultuary  petitions  presented,  names  of  dis- 
tinction assumed,  badges  of  party  displayed ;  and  the  current 
of  the  people,  impelled  by  religious  zeal,  and  irritated  by 
feeble  resistance,  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  in  several  towns, 
particularly  in  Antwerp,  they  made  an  open  invasion  on  the 
established  worship,  pillaged  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
broke  the  images,  and  committed  the  most  unwarrantable 
disorders. 

The  wiser  part  of  the  nobility,  particularly  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  were  alarmed  at 
these  excesses,  to  which  their  own  discontents  had  at  first 
given  countenance;  and  seconding  the  wisdom  of  the  gov- 
erness, they  suppressed  the  dangerous  insurrections,  punished 
the  ringleaders,  and  reduced  all  the  provinces  to  a  state  of 
order  and  submission.  But  Philip  was  not  contented  with  the 
re^stablishment  of  his  andent  authority;  he  considered  that 
provinces  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government  could  not  be 
ruled  by  a  limited  prerogative ;  and  that  a  prince  who  must 
entreat  rather  than  command,  would  necessarily,  when  he 
resided  not  among  the  people,  feel  every  day  a  diminution  of 
his  power  and  influence.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  lay 
hold  of  the  late  popular  disorders  as  a  pretence  for  entirely 
abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  Low  Country  provinces,  and 
for  ruling  them  thenceforth  with  a  military  and  arbitrary 
authority. 

In  the  execution  of  this  violent  design,  he  employed  a  man 
who  was  a  proper  instrument  in  the  hands  of  such  a  tyrant. 
Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  had  been  educated  amidst 
arms ;  and  having  attained  a  consummate  knowledge  in  the 
military  art,  his  habits  led  him  to  transfer  into  all  government 
the  severe  discipline  of  a  camp,  and  to  conceive  no  measures 
between  prince  and  subject  but  those  of  rigid  conunand  and 
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im^iat  obedunee.  UnB  genenl,  in  1568,  ooiidiKted  from 
Italy  to  Hie  Low  Coonliies  a  poweifiil  body  ci  Tetenu  ^HUi- 
iaids;  and  ids  avowed  animoBhy  to  llie  Fknungs,  with  fak 
known  duoncter,  strack  that  i^ole  jpeapla  with  toior  and 
OMBtonatioiL  It  beloi^  not  to  oar  sabject  to  relate  at  ioiigtk 
those  violaioeB  which  Alva  s  natmal  bariMUTty,  steeled  by 
lefiection  and  aggiavated  by  insdence,  exodeed  on  those 
floonshing  piovinoeB.  Itsuffices  to  say,  that  all  thdr  prin- 
l^es^  the  ffh  of  so  many  jwinees,  and  the  inhoitanoe  of  so 
many  ages,  were  openly  and  ejqpraasly  abdished  by  edict; 
arlntery  and  sangidnaiy  tribunals  oected;  the  counts  Eg- 
moBt  and  Hoin,  in  apite  of  their  gieat  merits  and  past  aer- 
vices,  l»oi^t  to  the  scaffidd ;  multitndes  of  all  ranks  thrown 
into  c(»ifinement,  and  thence  detivered  over  to  the  execu- 
tioner; and  notwithstanding  the  peaceable  snbmiasion  of  all 
men,  nothing  was  heard  cf  but  confiscation,  imprisonment, 
exile,  torture,  and  death* 

Elizabeth  was  equally  displeased  to  see  the  progress  of  thai 
sdieme  laid  for  the  extermination  of  the  Protestants,  and  to 
observe  the  erection  ci  so  great  a  military  power  in  a  state 
situated  in  so  near  a  neighboriliood.  She  gave  protection  to 
all  the  ilemish  exiles  who  took  shelter  in  her  domioioDs ;  and 
as  many  c^  these  wen  the  most  industrious  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  had  rendered  that  country  celebrated  for  its 
arts,  she  re^4)ed  the  advantage  of  introdudng  into  England 
Bome  usefiil  manufartores,  whidi  were  formerly  unknown  in 
that  kingdom.  Foresedng  that  ||e  violent  government  of  Alva 
could  not  long  subsist  without  exciting  some  commotion,  she 
ventured  to  commit  an  insult  upon  him,  which  she  would  have 
been  cautious  not  to  hazard  against  a  more  established  author- 
ity. Some  Genoese  merchants  had  engaged,  by  contract  with 
Philip,  to  transport  into  Flanders  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns ;  and  the  vessels  on  which  this  money  was 
embarked,  had  ]|>een  attacked  in  the  Channel  by  some  pri- 
vateers equipped  by  the  French  Hugonots,  and  had  taken 
shelter  in  Plymouth  and  Southampton.  The  commanders 
of  the  ships  pretended  that  the  money  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Spain ;  but  the  queen,  finding  upon  inquiry  that  it  was  the 
property  of  Genoese  merchants,  took  possession  of  it  as  a 
loan ;  and  by  that  means  deprived  the  duke  of  Alva  of  this 
resource  in  ^e  time  of  his  greatest  necessity.  Alva,  in 
revenge,  seized  all  the  English  merchants  in  the  Low  Coun* 
tries,  threw  them  into  prison,  and  confiscated  their  effects. 
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The  queen  retaliated  by  a  like  viol^ice  on  ihe  Flemidi  and 
Spanish  xnerchante ;  and  gave  all  the  English  liberty  to  make 
repnaak  on  the  subjects  ofliiilip. 

These  dififerenoes  wwe  afterwards  aooommodated  by  treaty, 
and  mutual  reparations  were  made  to  the  men^ants;  but 
nothiDg  could  repair  the  loss  which  so  well4med  a  Uow 
inflicted  on  liie  Spanish  govemment  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Alya,  in  want  of  money,  smd  dreadiDg  the  immediate  mutiny 
of  las  troops,  to  whom  great  arrears  were  due,  imposed,  by  his 
artntrary  will,  the  most  ruinous  taxes  on  the  people.  He  not 
<»ly  required  the  hundredth  penny,  and  the  twentieth  of  all 
immovable  goods ;  he  also  demanded  the  tenthA>f  all  movable 
goods  oQ  every  sale;  an  absurd  tyranny,  which  would  not 
only  have  destroyed  all  arts  and  c(«nmeroe,  but  even  hav« 
restrained  the  common  mtercourse  of  life.  The  people  refused 
0(»npliance;  the  duke  hsd  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient 
of  ihe  gibbet;  and  thus  matters  came  still  nearer  Uie  last 
extremities  between  the  Flemings  and  Hie  Spaniards.* 

All  the  enemies  of  £]i2abeth,  in  order  to  revenge  them^ 
selves  for  her  insults,  had  naturally  recourse  to  one  policy,  the 
supporting  of  the  cause  and  pretensions  of  the  queen  of  Seots ; 
and  Alva,  whose  measures  were  ever  violent^  soon  opened  a 
secret  interoouffse  with  that  princess.  There  was  one  Bodolphi, 
a  Florentine  merchant^  who  had  resided  about  fifteen  years  in 
Ix>ndon,  and  who,  while  he  conducted  his  commerce  in  Engw 
land,  had  managed  aU  the  correspondence  of  the  court  dT 
Borne  with  the  Catholic  noUity  and  gentry.f  He  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  at  the  mne  when  the  duke  of  Norfolk's 
intrigues  with  Mary  had  been  discovered ;  but  either  no  proof 
was  found  against  him,  or  the  part  whidi  he  had  acted  was 
not  very  criminal;  and  he  soon  after  recovered  his  liberty. 
This  man,  zealous  for  the  Catholic  £sdth,  had  formed  a  scheme, 
in  concert  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  subv^ng  the 
government,  by  a  forei^  invasion  and  a  domestic  insurrection ; 
and  when  he  commumcated  his  project  by  letter  to  Mary,  he 
found,  that  as  she  was  now  fully  convinced  of  Elizabeth's 
artifices,  and  despaired  of  ever  recovering  her  authority,  or 
even  her  liberty,  by  pacific  measures,  she  willingly  gave  her 
concurrence.  The  great  number  of  discontented  Catholics 
were  the  chief  source  of  their  hopes  on  the  side  .of  Englimd ; 

*  Bentivoglio,  part  i.  lib.  v.    Camden,  p.  416. 
t  Lesley,  p.  128.    State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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and  Hie  J  abo  obKrred  tfasi  the  lii^dran  im  at  tliaft  time  Ml 
d  ind^ent  g<«trf ,  diiefijr  jamiger  brolfaas,  wko,  having  aft 
l^esent,  by  Ihe  lale  decay  of  tlie  chmdi,  and  tlie  yet  languish- 
ing state  €i  oommeioe,  no  prospect  of  a  liTeliliood  soitaUe  t9 
tlifflr  fairth,  were  ready  to  throw  themadves  into  any  desperate 
entetprise.^  Bat  in  ordo*  to  in^re  life  and  oonrage  into  all 
these  malecOntentS)  it  was  reqinsite  that  some  great  noUemaa 
shonld  pot  himedf  at  their  head;  and  no  oae  iqppeared  to 
Bodolplu,  and  to  the  Iwdbop  of  Boss,  who  entered  into  all  tiMBS 
mtrignes,  so  [m>per,  both  <xi  aeoonnt  of  his  power  and  his  pc^ 
nkrity,  as  the  dnke  of  Norfi^ 

This  noUeman^-.when  released  from  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  had  giv^m  ins  pramise,  that  he  would  drop  aU  inter- 
course  with  Sue  queen  of  Scots ;t  but  finding  that  he  had  lost^ 
and,  as  he  feared,  beyond  recovery,  the  confidence  and  fiivor 
<^  Elizabeth,  and  being  stall  in  some  d^ree  restrained  frcon 
his  liberty,  he  was  tempted,  by  impatience  and  despair,  to 
vidate  hlis  word,  and  to  open  anew  his  correspondeice  with 
the  captive  prinoe88.|  A  promise  of  marriage  was  renewed 
between  them;  the. duke  engi^ed  to  ent^  into  all  her  inter- 
ests ;  and  as  las  remorse  gradually  diminished  in  the  course 
of  these  transactions,  he  was  pushed  to  give  his  consent  to 
enterprises  stiU  more  criminal  Bodolp^'s  plan  was,  that 
the  duke  of  Alva  should,  on  some  other  pretence,  assemble  a 
great  quantity  of  shmping  in  the  Low  Countries ;  should  tnufi- 
port  a  body  of  tax  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse  into 
England ;  should  land  them  at  Harwich,  whem  the  duke  of 
vNorfcdk  was  to  join  them  with  all  his  friends ;  should  thence 
march  directly  to  London,  and  oMige  the  queen  to  submit  to 
whatever  terms  the  conspirators  should  please  to  impose  upon 
her.§  Norfi:^  expressed  his  assent  to  this  plan;  and  Ihree 
letters,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  written  in  his  name  by 
Bodolphi;  one  to  Alva,  another  to  the  pope,  and  a  third  to 
the  king  of  Spain ;  but  the  dake,  ^prehensive  of  the  danger, 
refused  to  sign  them.  ||  He  only  sent  to  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor a  servant  and  confidant,  named  Barker,  as  well  to  notafy 
lus  concurrence  in  the  plan,  as  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity 
of  these  letters ;  and  Rodolphi,  having  obtained  a  letter  of 
credence  from  the  ambassador,  proceeded  on  his  journey  to 

♦  Lesley,  p.  123.  t  Haynee,  p.  571. 
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Bniaselfi  and  to  Home.  The  duke  of  Alva  and  the  pope  em- 
braced the  scheme  with  alacrity :  Bod<^phi  informed  Norfolk 
<^  their  intentions;*  and  eyery  thing  seemed  to  concur  in 
forwarding  the  undertaking. 

Norfolk,  notwithstanding  these  criminal  enterprises,  had 
never  entirely  foigotten  his  duty  to. his  sovereign,  his  country, 
and  his  religion ;  and  though  he  had  laid  the  plan  both  of  an 
invasion  and  an  insurrection,  he  still  flattered  himself^  that  the 
innocence  of  his  intentions  would  justify  the  violence  of  his 
measures,  and  that^  as  he  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  liberty  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  consent 
to  his  marriage,  he  could  not  justly  reproach  himself  as  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor.f  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  considering  the 
queen's  vigor  and  spirits,  the  scheme,  if  successful,  must  finally 
have  ended  in  dethroning  her ;  and  her  authority  was  here  ex- 
posed to  the  utmost  danger. 

The  conspiracy  hitherto  had  entirely  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  Secretary  Cecil,  who  now  bore  the 
title  of  Lord  Burleigh.  It  was  from  another  attempt  of  Nor- 
folk's that  they  first  obtained  a  hint,  which,  being  diligently 
traced,  led  at  last  to  a  full  discovery.  Mkry  had  intended  to 
send  a  sum  of  money  to  Lord  Herreis  and  her  partisans  in 
Scotland ;  and  Norfolk  undertook  to  have  it  deUvered  to  Ban- 
nister, a  servant  of  his,  at  that  time  in  the  north,  who  was  to 
find  some  expedient  for  conveying  it  to  Lord  Herreis.}  He 
intrusted  the  monev  to  a  servant  who  was  not  in  the  secret, 
and  told  him,  that  me  bag  contained  a  sum  oi  money  in  silver, 
which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Bannister  with  a  letter :  but  the 
servant,  conjecturing  from  the  weight  and  size  of  the  bag  that 
it  was  full  of  gold,  carried  the  letter  to  Burleigh ;  who  imme- 
diately ordered  Bannister,  Barker,  and  Hictord,  the  duke's 
secretary,  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and  to  undergo  a  severe 
examination.  Torture  made  them  confess  the  whole  truth; 
and  as  Hicford,  though  ordered  to  bum  all  papers,  had  care- 
fully kept  them  concealed  under  the  mats  of  the  duke's 
chamber,  and  under  the  tiles  of  the  house,  full  evidence  now 
appeared  against  his  master.  §  Norfolk  himself,  who  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  discoveries  made  by  his  servants,  was 
brought  before  the  council ;  and  though  exhorted  to  atone  for 
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hs  guilt  by  a  fbll  confession,  be  persisted  in  denying  every 
crime  witb  wbich  be  was  cbarged.  The  queen  always 
declared,  that  if  he  bad  given  her  this  proof  of  his  sincere 
repentance,  she  would  have  pardoned  all  his  former  offences  ;^ 
but  finding  him  obstinate,  she  committed  him  to  the  Tower, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  his  trial.  The  bishop  of 
Ross  had,  on  some  suspicion,  been  committed  to  custody  before 
the  dicovery  of  Norfolk's  guilt ;  and  every  expedient  was  em- 
ployed to  make  him  reveal  his  share  in  the  conspiracy.  He  at 
first  insisted  on  his  privilege :  but  he  was  told,  that  as  his  mis* 
tress  was  no  longar  a  sovereign,  he  would  not  be  regarded  as  an 
ambassador,  and  that,  even  if  that  character  were  allowed,  it  did 
not  warrant  him  in  conspiring  against  the  sovereign  at  whose 
court  he  resided.f  As  he  still  refused  to  answer  intenK^tories, 
he  was  informed  of  the  confession  made  by  Norfolk's  servants ; 
after  which  he  no  longer  scrupled  to  make  a  full  discovery ; 
and  his  evidence  put  the  guilt  of  that  nobleman  b^ond  all 
question.  [1672.]  A  jury  of  twenty-five  peers  unanimously 
passed  sentence  upon  him.  The  trijd  was  quite  regular,  even 
according  to  the  strict  rules  observed  at  present  in  these  mat- 
ters; except  that  the  witnesses  gave  not  their  evidence  in 
court,  and  were  not  confronted  with  the  prisoner ;  a  laudable 
practice,  which  was  not  at  that  time  observed  in  trials  for  high 
treascm. 

The  queen  still  hesitated  concerning  Norfolk's  execution; 
whether  that  she  was  really  moved  by  friendship  and  compas- 
sion towards  a  peer  of  that  rank  and  merit,  or  that,  affecting 
the  praise  of  clemency,  she  only  put  on  the  appearance  of 
these  sentiments.  Twice  she  signed  a  warrant  for  his  execu- 
tion and  twice  revoked  the  fatal  sentence;!  and  though  her 
ministers  and  counsellors  pushed  her  to  rigor,  she  still  appeared 
irresolute  and  undetermined.  After  four  months'  hesitation, 
a  parliament  was  assembled ;  and  the  commons  addressed  her 
in  strong  terms  for  the  execution  of  the  duke;  a  sanction 
which,  when  added  to  the  greatness  and  certainty  of  his 
guilt,  would,  she  thought,  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind, 
her  severity  against  that  nobleman.  Norfolk  died  with  calin- 
ness  and  constancy ;  and  though  he  cleared  himself  of  any 
disloyal  intentions  against  the  queen's  authority,  he  acknowl- 

♦  Lesley,  p.  1T6.  t  Lesley,  189.    Spotawood. 
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edged  ike  justice  bf  the  sentence  by  which  he  sulQPered.*  Thibt 
we  may  relate  together  a&irs  of  a  similar  nature,  we  shall 
mention,  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  being  delivered  up 
to  the  queen  by  the  regent  of  Scotland,  was  also,  a  few  months 
after,  brought  to  the  scaffold  for -his  rebellion. 

The  queen  of  Scots  was  either  the  occasion  or  the  cause  of 
all  these  disturbances ;  but  as  she  was  a  sovereign  princess, 
and  might  reasonably,  from  the  harsh  treatment  which  she 
had  met  with,  think  herself  entitled  to  use  any  expedient  for 
her  relief^  Elizabeth  durst  not,  as  yet,  form  any  resolution  of 
proceeding  to  extremities  against  her.  She  only  sent  Lord 
Delawar,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  and  Dr. 
Wilson,  to  expostulate  with  her,  and  to  demand  satis&ctioii 
for  all  those  parts  of  her  conduct,  which,  from  the  beginning 
of  her  life,  had  given  displeasure  to  Elizabeth :  her  assuming 
the  arms  of  England,  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, intending  to  many  Norfolk  without  the  queen's  consent^ 
ooQcumng  in  the  northern  rebellion,!  practising  with  Rodolphi 
to  engage  the  king  of  Spain  in  an  invasion  of  England4 
procuring  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication,  and  allowing 
her  friends  abroad  to  give  her  the  tiide  of  queen  of  &gland. 
Mary  justified  herself  from  the  several  articles  of  the  charge, 
either  by  denying  the  &cts  imputed  to  her,  or  by  throwing 
the  blame  on  others.§  But  the  queen  was  httle  satisfied  wi£ 
her  apology ;  and  the  parliament  was  so  enraged  against  her, 
that  the  commoDs  made  a  direct  application  for  her  immediate 
trial  and  execution.  They  emploved  some  topics  derived 
from  practice,  and  reason,  and  the  laws  of  nations ;  but  the 
ehief  stress  was  hiid  on  passages  and  examples  hxm  the  Old 
Testament,  ||  which,  if  considered  as  a  general  rule  of  conduct, 
(an  intention  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,)  would  lead 
to  consequencoB  destructive  of  all  principles  of  humanity  and 
morality.  Matters  were  here  earned  fruriher  than  Elissabeth 
intended ;  and  that  princess,  satisfied  with  showing  Mary  the 
disposition  of  the  nation,  sent  to  the  house  her  express  com- 
mands not  to  deal  any  fdrther  at  present  with  the  afi&ir  of  the 
Scottish  queen.^  Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the 
puritanical  interest  prevailed  in  the  house,  than  the  intemperate 
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hm  oi  antiioiitiaB  derived  from  Scripture,  especudly  from  the 
CHd  ToBtament ;  and  tbe  queen  yna  so  little  a  loTer  of  thai 
aect^  that  alie  iras  net  ISksiy  to  make  any  oonoeseoon  merely 
in  dfifeienoe  to  their  aoticBtotion.  She  showed,  this  session, 
her  diaa]^[8obation  of  their  schemes  in  another  remaikaUe 
instance.  .The  eommons  had  passed  two  biUs  for  r^ulating 
eodesiastical  eeremonies ;  but  she  sent  them  a  like  imperious 
message  with  har  former  ones ;  and  by  the  tenor  of  her  pre- 
xogatiYe,  she  stopped  all  farther  prooeedong  in  those  matters.* 
But  though  Elizabeth  would  not  cany  matters  to  such 
eztzemities  against  Maiy  as  were  recommended  by  the  par- 
liament, she  was  alarmed  at  the  great  interest  and  tiie  resuess 
spirit  <k  that  princess,  as  well  as  h^  dose  connections  with 
Spain;  and  she  thought  it  necessary  both  to  increase  the  rigor 
and  strictness  of  her  confinement,  and  to  follow  marims  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  she  had  hitherto  pursued  in  her 
management  of  Sootland.f  That  kii^dom  remained  still  in 
a  state  of  anaidiy.  The  Castle  of  Bdinburgh,  commanded 
by  Eirkaldy  of  Grange,  had  declared  lor  Mary ;  and  the  lords 
of  that  party,  eneour^ed  by  his  countenanoe,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against 
the  regent.  By  a  sudden  and  unexpected  inroad,  they  seized 
^t  noUeman  at  Stirling ;  but  finding  that  his  fiiends,  sallying 
from  the  castle,  were  likely  to  rescue  him,^they  instantly  put 
him  to  deadi.  The  eari  of  Marre  was  chosen  regent  ia.  his 
room,  and  found  the  same- difficulties  in  the  government  of 
that  divided  country.  He  was  therefore  glad  to  accept  of  the 
mediation  offored  by  the  French  and  English  ambassadors; 
and  to  conclude,  on  equal  tenns,  a  truce  wilii  the  queen's 
party .|[  He  was  a  man  of  free  and  generous  spirit,  and 
scorned  to  submit  to  any  dependence  on  England ;  and  for 
this  reason  Elizabeth,  who  had  then  formed  intimate  con- 
nections with  France,  yielded  with  less  reluctance  to  the 
solicitations  of  that  court,  still  maintained  the  appearance  of 
neutrality  between  the  parties,  and  allowed  matters  to>  remain 
on  a  balance  in  Scotland.  §  But  affairs  soon  after  took  a 
new  turn :  Marre  died  of  mdancholy,  with  which  thcr  dis- 
tracted state  of  tbe  country  aflfected  him:  Morton  was 
chosen  regent ;  and  as  this  nobleman  had  secretly  trf^en  all 
his  measures  with  Elizabeth,  who  no  longer  relied  on  the 
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friendship  of  the  French  oourt,  she  resolved  to  exert  hersdf 
more  effectually  for  the  support  of  the  party  which  she  had 
always  favored.  She  sent  Sir  Henry  Eillegrew  ambaBsad<x' 
to  Scotland,  who  found  Mary's  partisans  so  discouraged  l^ 
the  discovery  and  punishment  of  Norfolk-s  conspiracy,  that 
they  were  glad  to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  accept 
of  an  indemnity  for  aU  past  offences.*  The  duke  of  Chatel^ 
raolt  and  the  earl  of  Huntley,  with  the  most  considerable  of 
Mary's  friends,  lud  down  their  amis  on  these  conditions. 
The  garrison  alone  c^  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  continued 
refractory.  Eirkaldy's  fortunes  were  desperate ;  and  he  flat- 
tered himself  with  the  hopes  of  receiving  assistance  from  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who  encouraged  his  obstinacy,  in 
the  view  of  being  able,  from  that  quarter,  to  give  disturbance 
to  England.  Ehzabeth  was  alarmed  with  &  dimger;  she 
no  more  apprehended  making  an  entire  breach  with  the  queen 
of  Scots,  who,  she  found,  would  not  any  longer  be  amused 
by  her  artifices ;  she  had  an  implicit  reliance  on  Morton ;  and 
she  saw,  that  by  the  submission  of  all  the  considerable  nobility, 
the  pacification  of  Scotland  would  be  an  easy,  as  well  as  a 
most  important  undertaking.  She  ordered,  therefore.  Sir 
William  Drury,  governor  of  Berwick,  to  march  with  some 
troops  and  artillery  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  besiege  the  castlcf 
•  The  garrison  sunFendered  at  discretion:  Eii^aldy  was  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed;  Secretary  lidington,  who 
had  taken  part  with  him,  died,  soon  after,  a  voluntary  death, 
as  is  supposed ;  and  Scotland  submitting  entirely  to  the  re- 
gent, gave  not^  during  a  long  time,  any  farther  inquietude  to 
Elizabeth. 

The  events  which  happened  in  France  were  not  so  agree- 
able to  the  queen's  interests  and  inclinations.  The  &llacions 
pacifications,  which  had  been  so  often  made  with  the  Hugo- 
nots,  gave  them  reason  to  suspect  the  present  intentions  of  Sie 
court ;  and  after  all  the  other  leaders  of  that  party  were  de- 
ceived into  a  dangerous  credulity,  the  sagacious  admiral  still 
remained  doubtful  and  uncertain.  But  his  suspidons  were  at 
last  overcome,  partly  by  the  profound  disshnulation  of  Charles, 
partly  by  his  own  earnest  desire  to  end  the  miseries  of  France, 
and  return  again  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  towards 
his  prince  and  country.    He  considered,  besides,  that  as  the 
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fonner  Yioleiit  conduct  of  the  court  ha&ever  met  with  Bveh 
&tal  success,  it  was  not  unlik^  that  a  prince,  who  had  newly 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  appeared  not  to  be  rivetted 
in  any  dangerous  animosities  or  prejudices,  would  be  induced 
to  govern  himself  by  more  moderate  maxims.  And  as  Charles 
was  young,  was  of  a  passionate,  hasty  temper,  and  addicted  to 
pleasure,*  such  deep  perfidy  seemed  either  remote  from  his 
character,  or  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  be  so  uniformly 
supported  by  him.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  the  ad- 
miral, the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  all  the  Hugonofis,  began  to 
repose  themselves  in  full  security,  and  gave  credit  to  the 
treacherous  caresses  and  professions  of  the  French  court 
Elizabeth  herself  notwithstanding  her  great  experience  and 
penetration,  entertained  not  the  least  distrust  of  Charles's  sin- 
cerity ;  and  being  pleased  to  find  her  enemies  of  the  house 
<^  Guise  removed  from  all  authority,  and  to  observe  an  ani- 
mosity every  day  growing  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarchs,  she  eonduded  a  defensive  league  with  the  former,f 
and  regarded  this  alliance  as  an  invincible  barrier  to  her  throne. 
Walsingham,  her  ambassador,  sent  her.  over,  by  every  courier, 
the  most  satis&ctory  accounts  of  the  honor,  and  plain  dealing, 
and  fidelity  of  that  perfidious  prince. 

The  better  to  blmd  the  jealous  Hugonots,  aand  draw  their 
leaders  into  the  snare  prepared  for  them,  Charles  offered  his 
sister,  Margaret,  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Navarre ;  and 
the  admiral.  With  all  the  C(»siderable  nobility  of  the  party, 
had  come  to  Paris,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  these 
nuptials,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  finally,  if  not  compose 
the  differences,  at  least  appease  the  bloody  animosity  of  the 
two  religions.  The  queen  of  Navarre  was  poisoned  by  orders 
fiom  the  court ;  the  admiral  was  dangerously  wounded  by  an 
assassin :  yet  Charles,  redoubling  his  dissimulation,  was  still 
able  to  retain  the  Hugonots  in  their  security ;  till,  on  the  even- 
ing of  St  Bartholomew,  a  few  days  after  the  marriage,  the 
signal  was  given  for  a  general  massacre  of  those  religionists, 
and  the  king  himself  in  person  led  the  way  to  these  assassinap 
tions.  The  hatred  long  entertained  by  the  Parisians  against 
the  Protestants,  made  them  second,  without  any  preparation, 
the  fury  of  the  court ;  and  persons  of  every  condition,  age, 
and  sex,  suspected  of  any  propensity  to  that  religion,  were 
involved  in  an  undistinguished  ruin.    The  admiral,  his  son-in- 
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hem  Tdigni^  Soidsse^BocfaflfoucauIt,  Pardaallon,  FileB,  LaTardiOf 
men  who,  during  th6  late  wars,  had  signalised  themsdves  by 
the  most  heroic  aotioDs,  were  miserably  butchered  without  rfr- 
Stance;  the  streets  of  Paris  flowed  with  blood;  and  tha 
people,  mote  enraged  than  satiated  with  their  cruelty,  as  if  re? 
pining  that  death  had  saved  their  victims  &om  fordid  insult^ 
exercised  on  their  dead  bodies  all  the  rage  of  the  most  licen- 
tious brutality.  About  five  hundred  gentibm^  and  men  of 
rank  perished  in  this  massacre ;  and  near  ten  thousand  of  in- 
fsnor  condition.*  Orders  were  instantly  despatched  to  aU  the 
provmoes  for  a  like  general  execution  of  tlie  Protestants ;  and 
in  Rouen,  Lyons,  and  many  ot^er  citie%  the  people  emulated 
the  fiiry  of  tiiie  capital.  Even  the  murder  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  and  prince  of  Gond6,  had  been  proposed  by  the  duke 
oi  Guise ;  but  Charles,  softened  by  the  amiable  mannas  of  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  hoping  that  these  young  princes  might 
easily  be  converted  to  the  Gathc^c  £uth,  determined  to  spare 
Haek  lives,  though  he  obliged  them  to  purchase  their  safety  by 
a  seeming' change  of  their  religion. 

Charles,  in  onier  to  cover  tibis  barbarous  perfidy,  pretended 
that  a  conspiracy  of  the  Hugonote  to  seize  his  person  had 
been  suddenly  detected;  and  tiiat  he  had  been  necessitated, 
fer  his  own  defence,  to  proceed  to  this  severity  against  them. 
He  sent  orders  to  Fenelon,  his  ambassador  in  England,  to  ai^ 
an  audience,  and  to  give  Elizabeth  this  account  of  the.  late 
transaction.  That  minister,  a  man  of  probity,  *abhc»nred  the 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  his  court,  and  even  scrupled  not  to 
declare  that  he  was  now  ashamed  to  bear  the  name  of  Fr^ich^ 
man  ;f  yet  he  was  obliged  to  obey  his  orders,  and  make  use 
of  the  apology  which  had  been  prescribed  to  him.  He  met 
with  that  reception  from  all  the  courtiers  which  he  knew  the 
conduct  of  his  master  had  so  well  merited.  Nothing  could  be 
more  awful  and  affecting  tdian  the  solemnity  of  his  audience. 
A  melanoholy  sorrow  sat  or  every  £m^;  silence,  as  in  the 
dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  l^e  chambers  of  tiie.iroyal 
apartment :  the  courtiers  and  ladies,  dad  in  deep  moumii^, 
were  ranged  on  each  side,  and  allowed  him  to  pass  without 
affording  him  one  salute  or  &vorable  look,  till  he  was  admitted 
to  the  queen  herself.  J  That  princess  received  him  with 
a  more  easy,  if  not  a  more  gracious  countenance  ;  and  heard 

"*  Davfla,  lib.  v.  f  Digges,  p.  247* 
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his  apology,  without  diacoinerixig  any  visible  sjmptoim  oi 
indignation.  She  then  told  him,  that  ^oiigh,  on  the  fiiBt  rum(»r 
of  this  dreadful  intelligenoe,  she  had  been  astonished  that  so 
many  brave  men  and  k^al  subjects,  who  rested  secure  on  the 
&ith  of  their  sovereign,  should  have  been  suddenly  butchered 
m  so  barbarous  a  manner,  she  had  hitherto  suspended  her 
judgment,  till  fmi&er  and  more  certain  information  should 
be  brought  her :  that  the  account  which  he  had  given,  even  if 
founded  on  no  mistake  or  bad  information,  though  it  might 
alleviate,  would  by  no  means  remove  the  blame  of  the  king's 
counsellors,  or  justify  the  strange  irregularity  of  their  proce^- 
mgs :  that  the  same  force  which,  wi^out  resistance,  had  mas* 
sacred  so  many  defenceless  men,  could  easily  have  secured 
their  persons,  and  have  reserved  them  for  a  trial,  and  for  pun- 
isdiment  by  a  legal  sentence,  which  would  have  distinguished 
the  innocent  from  the  guilty :  that  the  admiral  in  particular, 
being  dangerously  wounded,  and  environed  by  the  guards  of 
the  king,  on  whose  protection  he  seemed  entirely  to  rely,  had 
no  means  of  escape,  and  might  surely,  before  h^  death,  have 
been  convicted  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him :  that  it  was 
mc^  worthy  of  a  sovereign  to  reserve-  in  'his  own  hands  the 
sword  of  justice,  than  to  commit  it  to  bloody  murderers,  who, 
being  the  declared  and  mortal  enemies  of  the  persons  accused, 
employed  it  without  mercy  and  without  distinction :  that  if 
th^  sentiments  were  just,  even  supposing  the  conspiracy  of 
liie  Protestants  to  be  real,  how  much  more  so  if  that  crime 
was  a  calumny  of  thehf  enenues,  invented  for  their  destruction  ? 
that  i^  upon  inquiry,  the  innocence  of  these  unhappy  victims, 
i^ould  alberwards  i^pear,  it  was  the  king's  duty  to  turn  hb 
vengeance  on  their  de&roers,  who  had  thus  cruelly  abused  his 
conndence,  had  murdered  so  many  of  his  brave  subjects,  and 
had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  cover  him  with  everlasting  dis*^ 
honor :  and  that  for  her  part,  she  should  form  her  judgment 
of  his  intentions  by  his  subsequent  conduct ;  and  in  die  mean 
tune  should  act  as  desired  by  the  ambassador,  and  rather  pity 
than  blame  his  master  for  the  extremities  to  which  he  had 
been  carried.* 

Elizabeth  was  Mly  sensible  of  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  she  now  stood.  In  the  massacre  of  Paris,  she  saw  the 
lesult  of  that  general  conspiracy  formed  for  the  extermination 
of  the  Protestants ;  and  she  knew  that  she  herself  as  the  head 

•  IMgges,  p.  24T,  248. 
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and  protectross  of  the  new  religion,  was  exposed  to  tiie  utmost 
fury  and  resentment  of  the  Cathohcs.  The  violence  and  cru- 
elty of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries  was  another  branch 
of  the  same  conspiracy ;  and  as  Charles  and  Ubilip,  two  princes 
nearly  allied  in  perfidy  and  barbarity,  as  well  as  in  bigotry, 
had  now  laid  aside  their  pretended  quarrel,  and  had  avowed 
the  most  entire  friendship,*  she  had  reason,  as  soon  as  they 
had  appeased  their  domestic  commotions,  to  dread  the  effects 
of  their  united  counsels.  The  duke  of  Guise  also,  and  his 
&mily,  whom  Charles,  in  order  to  deceive  the  admiral,  had 
hitherto  kept  at  a  distance,  had  now  acquired  an  open  and  en- 
tire ascendant  in  the  court  of  France ;  and  she  was  sensible 
that  these  princes,  from  personal  as  well  as  political  reasons> 
were  her  declared  and  implacable  enemies.  The  queen  of 
Soots,  their  near  relation  and  dose  confederate,  was  the  fror 
tender  to  her  throne ;  and  though  detained  in  custody,  was 
actuated  by  a  restless  spirit,  and,  besides  her  foreign  allies,  pos- 
sessed numerous  and  zealous  partisans  in  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom. For  these  reasons  Elizabeth  thought  it  more  prudent 
not  to  reject  all  commerce  with  the  French  monarch,  but  still 
to  listen  to  the  professions  of  friendship  which  he  made  her. 
She  allowed  even  the  negotiations  to  be  renewed  for  her  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  Alen^n,  Charles's  third  brother  :f 
those  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  already  been  broken  o£ 
She  sent  the  earl  of  Worcester  to  assist  in  her  name  at  the 
baptism  of  a  young  princess,  born  to  Charles ;  but  before  she 
agreed  to  give  him  tins  last  mark  of  condescension,  she  thought 
it  becoming  her  dignity  to  renew  her  expressions  of  blame, 
and  even  of  detestation,  against  the  cruelties  exerdsed  on  his 
Protestant  subjects.];  Meanwhile,  she  prepared  herself  for 
that  attack  which  seemed  to  threaten  her  from  the  combined 
power  and  violence  of  the  Romanists ;  she  fortified  Portsmouth, 
put  her  fleet  in  order,  exercised  her  militia,  cultivated  popular- 
ity with  her  subjects,  acted  with  vigor  for  liie  farther  reduction 
of  Scotland  under  obedience  to  the  young  king,  and  renewed 
her  alliance  with  the  German  princes,  who  were  no  less  alarmed 
than  herself  at  these  treacherous  and  sanguinary  measures,  so 
universally  embraced  by  the  Catholics.' 

But  though  Elizabeth,  cautiously  avoided  coming  to  extrem- 
ities with  Charles,  the   greatest  security  that  she   possessed 

•  Bigges,  p.  268,  282.  f  Digges^  passim.    Oamden,  p.  447. 
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against  his  violeDoe  was  derived  from  the  diflSculties  which 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Hugonots  still  created  to  him. 
Such  of  that  sect  as  lived  near  the  frontiers,  immediately,  on 
the  first  news  of  the  massacres,  fled  into  England,  Germany, 
or  Switzerland;  [1573.]  where  they  excited  the  compassion 
.  and  indignalion  of  the  Protestants,  and  prepared  themselves^ 
with  increased  forces  and  redoubled  zeal,  to  return  into  France, 
and  avenge  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  their  brethren.  Those 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  took  shelter  in  the 
nearest  garrison  occupied  by  the  Hugonots ;  aud  finding  that 
they  could  repose  'no  &ith  in  capitulations,  and  expect  no 
clemency,  were  determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  sect  which  Charles  had  hoped  at  one  blow  to 
exterminate,  had  now  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men  on 
foot,  and  possessed,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  above 
a  hundred  cities,  castles,  or  fortresses ;  *  nor  could  that  prince 
deem  himself  secure  from  the  invasion  threatened  him  by  aU 
the  other  Protestants  in  Europe.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  were  roused  to  such  a  pitch  of  resentment,  that  they 
offered  to  levy  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse,  to  transport  them  into  France,  and  to  maintain 
them  six  months  at  their  own  charge :  but  Elizabeth,  who  was 
cautious  in  her  measures,  and  who  feared  to  inflame  further 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  religions  by  these  dangerous  cru- 
sades, refused  her  consent,  and  moderated  the  zeal  of  her 
Bubjects.f  The  German  princes,  less  political,  or  more  secure 
bom  the  resentment  of  fVance,  forwarded  the  levies  made  by 
the  Protestants ;  and  the  young  prince  of  Cond^,  having^  es- 
caped from  court,  put  himself  at  lite  head  of  these  troops,  and 
prepared  to  invade  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Alen^on,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  the  fiunily  of  Montmorency,  and  many  con- 
siderable men  even  among  the  Catholics,  displeased,  either  on 
a  private  or  pubUc  account,  with  the  measures  of  the  court, 
&vored  the  progress  of  the  Hugonots ;  and  every  thing  re- 
lapsed into  confusion.  The  king,  instead  of  repenting  his 
violent  counsels,  which  had  brought  matters  to  such  extremi- 
ties, called  aloud  for  new  violences; J  [1574.]  nor  could  even 
the  mortal  distemper,  under  which  he  labored,  moderate  the 
rage  and  animosity  by  which  he  was  actuated.  He  died  with- 
out male  issue,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ;  a  prince, 

*  Digses^p.  843.  t  Digges,  p.  885,  841. 
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whose  character,  oontaking  that  mmBual  mixture  of  dssima-* 
lation  and  ferocity,  of  quicS  resentment  and  unrelenting  yen^ 
geance,  executed  the  greatest  misdiiefe,  and  threatened  stiH 
worse,  both  to  his  native  country  and  to  all  Europe. 

Heiyry,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  some  time  before  been 
elected  king  of  Poland,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  Inother's  death, 
than  he  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  France ; 
and  found  the  kingdom  not  only  inyolved  in  the  greatest  pres- 
ent disorders,  but  exposed  to  infirmities  for  which  it  was  ^e* 
tremely  difficult  to  proyide  any  suitable  remedy.  [1575.]  The 
people  were  divided  into  two  theological  factions,  fiirious  ftom 
their  2seal,  and  mutually  enraged  from  the  injuries  which  they 
had  committed  or  su&red ;  and  as  all  £uth  had  been  viola^ 
ted  and  moderation  banished,  it  seemed  impracticable  to  find 
any  terms  of  composition  between  th^n.  Each  party  had  de* 
voted  itself  to  leaders  whose  commands  had  more  authority 
than  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  and  even  the  Catholics,  to  whom 
the  king  was  attached,  were  entirely  conducted  by  the  eoun^ 
sels  of  Guise  and  his  £unily.  The  religious  connections  had» 
on  both  sides,  superseded  the  civil ;  or  rather,  (for  men  will 
always  be  guided  by  present  interest,)  two  empires  being  se- 
cretly formed  in  the  kingdom,  every  individual'  wa&  en^ged 
by  new  views  of  interest  to  follow  those  leaders  to  whomi 
during  the  course  of  past  convulsions,  he  had  been  indebted  for 
his  honors  and  preferment 

Henry,  observing  the  low  condition  of  the  crown,  had  laid  a 
scheme  for  restoring  his  own  authority,  by  acting  as  umpire 
between  the  parties,  by  moderating  their  differences,  and  \xj 
redudng  both  to  a  dependence  upon  himself.  He  possessed 
all  the  talents  of  dissimulation  requisite  for  the  executi<Hi  <^ 
this  delicate  plan ;  but  being  deficient  in  vigor,  application,  and 
sound  judgment,  instead  of  acquiring  a  superiority  over  both 
&0ti(ms,  he  lost  the  confidence  of  both,  and  taught  the  partisans 
of  each  to  adhere  still  more  closely  to  thdr  particular  leaders^ 
whom  they  found  more  cordial  and  sincere  in  the  cause  which 
they  espoused.  [15'?6.]  The  Hugonols  were  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  a  German  army  und^  the  prince  of  Cond^ 
and  Prince  Oasimir ;  but  much  more  by  the  credit  and  pei^nal 
virtues  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who,  having  fied  from  oourt^ 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  that  formidable  party. 
Henry,  in  prosecution  of  his  plan^  entered  into  a  composition 
with  them :  and  beiqg  desirous  of  preserving  a  balance  between 
the  sects,  he  granted  them  peace  on  the  most  advantagepus 
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coDclitions.  This  was  ikQ  Mh  general  peace  made  with  lite 
Hngcmots  7  bat  though  it  was  bo  more  sincere  on  the  part  of 
&e  court  than  any  of  the  ibrmer,  it  gave  the  highest  disgust 
to  ihe  Catholics ;  and  afforded  the  dnke  of  Guise  the  desired 
pretence  of  declaiming  against  the  measures,  and  maxiins,  and 
conduct  of  the  king. 

That  artfiil  and  bold  leader  took  thence  an  occasion  of 
reducing  his  party  into  a  more  formed  and  r^ular  body ;  and 
he  laid  the  first  fotindations  of  the  &mous  ^  league,''  which, 
without  paying  any  r^ard  to  the  royal  authority,  aimed  at  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  Hugonots.  Such  was  the  unhappy 
ocHidition  of  France,  from  the  past  severities  and  violent  con- 
duct of  its  princes,  tbat  toleration  could  no  longer  be  admitted; 
and  a  concession  for  liberty  of  conscience,  whidi  would  proba- 
bly have  appeased  the  reformers,  excited  the  greatest  resent- 
ment in  the  Catholics.  [15'77.]  Henry,  in  cwrder  to  divert  the 
foi«e  of  the  league  from  himself  and  even  to  elude  its  efforts 
against  the  Hugonots,  declared  himself  the  head  of  Hiat  sedi- 
tious confederacy,  and  took  Hie  field  as  leader  of  the  Romanists. 
But  his  dilatory  and  feeble  measures  betrayed  his  reluctance  to 
^e  undertaking;  and  after  some  unsuccessfal  attempts,  he 
concluded  a  new  peace,  which,  though  less  £ftvorable  than  iStxQ 
former  to  the  Protestants,  gave  no  contentment  to  the  Catholics. 
Mutual  diffidence  still  prevailed  between  tibe  parties ;  the  king's 
moderation  was  suspicious  to  both ;  each  &etion  continued  to 
fortify  itself  against  that  breach,  which,  they  foresaw,  must 
speedily  ensue ;  theological  controversy  daily  whetted  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  sects ;  and  every  private  injury  became  the  ground 
of  a  public  quarrel. 

[1578.]  The  king,  hoping  by  his  artifice  and  subtiety  to 
allure  tlie  nation  into  a  love  of -pleasure  and  repose,  was  him- 
self caught  in  the  snare ;  and  sinking  into  a  dissolute  indo- 
lence, wholly  lost  the  esteem,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
affections,  of  his  people.  Instead  of  advancing  such  men  of 
diaracter  and  abilities  as  were  neuters  between  these  danger- 
ous Actions,  he  gave  all  his  confidence  to  young,  agreeable 
&vorites,  who,  unable  to  prop  his  felling  authority,  leaned 
entirely  upon  it,  a^d  inflamed  the  gener^  odium  c^ainst  his 
administration.  The  public  burdens,  increased  by  his  profuse 
Mberality,  and  felt  more  heavy  on  a  disordered  kingdom, 
becatne  anotiier  ground  of  compliant :  and  ihe  uncontrolled 
ammosity  of  parties,  jdned  to  the  multiplidty  of  taxes,  r^ftdered 
peace  more  calamitous  than  any  open  state  of  foreign  or  even 
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domestic  hostility.  [1579.]  The  artifices  of  the  king  ware 
too  refined  to  succeed,  and  too  frequent  to  be  concealed;  and 
the  plain,  direct,  and  avowed  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Guise  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Navarre  on  the  other,  drew 
by  degrees  the  generality  of  the  nation  to  devote  themselves 
without  reserve  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  great  leaders.  . 

The  civil  commotions  of  France  were  of  too  general  im- 
portance to  be  overlooked  by  the  other  princes  of  Europe ;  and 
ESlizabeth's  foresight  and  vigilance,  though  somewhat  restrained 
by  her  frugality,  led  her  to  take  secretly  some  part  in  them, 
besides  employing  on  all  occasions  her  good  offices  in  favor 
of  the  Hugonots,  she  had  expended  no  inconsiderable  sums  in 
levying  that  army  of  Germans  which  the  prmce  of  Oondd  and 
Prince  Gasimir  conducted  into  France ;  *  and  notwithstanding 
her  negotiations  with  the  court,  and  her  professions  of  amity, 
she  always  considered  her  own  interests  as  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  the  depression  ci 
the  house  of  Guise.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  had  declared 
himself  protector  of  the  league  ;  had  entered  into  the  closest 
correspondence  with  Guise ;  and  had  employed  all  his  author- 
ity in  supporting  the  credit  of  that  factious  leader.  This 
sjrmpathy  of  religion,  which  of  itself  b^at  a  connection  of 
interests,  was  one  considerable  inducement ;  but  that  monarch 
had  also  in  view  the  subduing  of  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands  ;  who,  as  they  received  great  encouragement  from 
^e  French  JProtestants,  would,  he  hoped,  finally  despsdr  of 
success,  after  the  entire  suppression  of  their  friends  and  con- 
federates. 

The  same  political  views  which  engaged  Elizabeth  to  sup- 
port the  Hugonots  would  have  led  her  to  assist  the  distressed 
Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the  mighty  power  <^ 
Philip,  the  tranquillity  of  all  his  other  dominions,  and  the  great 
force  which  he  maintained  in  these  mutinous  provinces,  kept 
her  in  awe,  and  obliged  her,  notwithstanding  ail  temptaticxis 
and  all  provocations,  to  preserve  some  terms  of  amity  with  that 
monarch.  The  Spanish,  ambassador  represented  to  her,  that 
many  of  the  Flemish  exiles,  who  infested  the  seas,  and  preyed 
on  his  master's  subjects,  were  received  into  the  harbors  of 
Ei^land,  and  were  there  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  prizes ; 
and  by  these  remonstrances  the  queen  found  herself  under  a 
necessify  of  denying  them  all  entrance  into  her  dominions. 

*  Camden^  p.  462. 
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But  this  measure  proved  in  the  issue  extremely  prejudidal 
to  the  interests  of  Philip.  These  desperate  exiles,  finding  no 
longer  any  possibility  of  subfflstenoe,  were  foroed  to  attempt 
the  most  perilous  enterprises ;  and  they  made  an  assault  on 
the  Brille,  a  seaport  town  in  Holland,  where  they  met  with 
success,  and  after  a  short  resistance  became  masters  of  the 
place.*  The  duke  of  Alva  was  alarmed  at  the  danger ;  and 
stopping  those  bloody  executions  which  he  was  making  on  the 
defenceless  Flemings,  he  hastened  with  his  army  to  extinguish 
the  flame,  which,  fiilling  on  materials  so  well  prepared  for 
combustion,  seemed  to  menace  a  general  conflagration.  His 
fears  soon  appeared  to  be  well  grounded.  The  people  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Brille,  enraged  by  that  complication  of 
cruelty,  oppression,  insolence,  usurpation,  and  persecution, 
under  whidi  they  and  all  their  countrymen  labored,  flew  to 
arms ;  and  in  a  few  days  almost  all  the  whole  province  of  Hol- 
land and  that  of  Zealand  had  revolted  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
had  openly  declared  against  the  tyranny  of  Alva.  This  event 
happened  in  the  year  1672. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  descended  from  a  sovereign  fiun- 
ily  of  great  lustre  and  antiquity  in  Germany,  inheriting  the 
possessions  of  a  sovereign  &mily  in  France,  had  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  on  account  of  his  noble  birth 
and  immense  riches,  as  well  as  of  his  personal  merit,  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  greatest  subject  that  lived  in  those 
provinces.  He  had  opposed,  by  all  regular  and  dutiful  means, 
the  progress  of  the  Spanish  usurpations  ;  and  when  Alva  con- 
ducted his  army  into  the  Netherlands,  and  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment, this  prince,  well  acquainted  with  the  violent  character 
of  the  man,  and  the  tpannical  spirit  of  the  court  of'  Madrid, 
wisely  fled  from  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  and  retired 
to  his  paternal  estate  and  dominions  in  Germany.  He  was 
dted  to  appear  before  Alva's  tribunal,  was  condemned  in  absence, 
was  declared  a  rebel,  and  his  ample  possessions  in  the  Low 
Countries  were  confiscated.  In  revenge,  he  had  levied  an  army 
of  Protestants  in  the  empire,  and  had  nuide  some  attempts  to 
restore  the  Flemings  to  liberty ;  but  was  still  repiHsed  witii  loss 
by  the  vigilance  and  military  conduct  of  Alva,  and  by  the  great 
bravery  as  well  as  discipline  of  those  veterau  Spaniards  who 
served  under  that  general. 

The  revolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  provinces  which  the 
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pnace  of  Otaiage  had  foirmerly  eotQmanded)  and  irh&te  he 
wa&  much  beloved,  called  him  anew  from  his  retreat;  and  he 
added  conduct,  no  lees  than  spirit,  to  that  obstinate  resistance 
which  was  here  made  to  the  Spanish  dominion.  By  uniting 
the  revolted  cities  in  a  league,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
illustrious  commonwealth,  the  o&pring  of  industay  and  hberty, 
whose  arms  and  poUcy  have  long  made  so  signal  a  %ure  in 
every  transaction  of  Europe.  He  inflamed  tli^  inhabitants  by 
every  motive  which  religious  zeal,  resentment,  or  love  of  free- 
dom could  inspire.  Though  the  present  greatness  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  miffht  deprive  them  of  all  courage,  he 
still  flattered  them  wim  the  concurrence  of  the  other  prov- 
inces, and  with  assistance  from  neighboring  states;  and  ha 
exhorted  them,  in  defence  of  their  reli^n,  their  liberties, 
their  lives,  to  endure  the  utmost  extremities  of  war.  From 
this  spirit  proceeded  the  desperate  defence  of  Harlan;  a 
defence  which  nothing  but  the  most  eoosuming  £unine  could 
overcome,  and  which  the  Spaniards  revenged  by  the  execution 
of  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.*  This  extreme 
'  severity,  instead  of  striking  terror  into  the  HollandeiB,  ani- 
mated them  by  despair ;  and  the  vigorous  renstance  made  at 
Alcmaer,  where  Alva  was  finally  repulsed,  showed  them  that 
their  insolent  enemies  were  not  invincible.  The  duke,  finding 
at  last  the  pernicious  effects  of  his  violent  counsels,  solicited 
to  be  recalled :  Medinaceli,  who  was  appointed  his  sueoesaor, 
refused  to  accept  the  government :  Requesens,  commendator 
of  Castile,  was  sent  from  Italy  to  replace  Alva;  and  this 
tyrant  departed  from  -the  Netherlands  in  1574 ;  leaving  his 
name  in  execration  to  the  inhabitants;  and  boasting  in  hb 
turn,  that,  during  the  course  of  five  years;  he  had  detivered 
above  eighteen  thousand  of  these  rebellious  heretics  into  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.f 

Requesens,  though  a  man  of  milder  dispositions,  could  not 
^pease  the  violent  hatred  which  the  revolted  Hollanders  had 
conceived  against  the  Spanish  government;  and  the  war  con- 
tinued as  obstinate  as  ever.  In  the  siege  of  Leyden,  under- 
taken bjr  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  opened  the  dikes  and 
sluk)es,  m  order  to  drive  them  from  the  enterprise ;  and  the 
very  peasants  weye  active  in  ruining  their  fields  by  an  inunda- 
tion, rather  than  -fell  again  under  the  hated  tyranny  of  Spain. 
But  notwithstanding  tJiis  repulse,  the  governor  still  pursued 
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the  war;  and  the  oantot  seemed  too  unequal  between  so 
mighty  a  monarchy  and  two  small  provinces,  however  fortified 
by  nature,  and.  however  defended  by  the  desperate  resolution 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  jprince  of  Orange,  therefore,  in 
1575,  was  resolved  to  sue  for  foreign  sucoor,  and  to  make 
applications  to  one  or  other  of  his  great  neighbors,  Henry  or 
Eimbeth.  The  court  of  France  was  not  exempt  from  the 
same  spirit  of  tyranny  and  persecution  which  prevailed  among 
the  Spaniards ;  and  that  kingdom,  torn  by  domestic  dissensions, 
seemed  not  to  enjoy,  at  present,  either  leisure  or  ability  to  pay 
regard  to  foreign  interests.  But  England,  long  connected  botn 
by  commerce  and  alliance  with  the  Netherlands,  and  now 
more  concerned  in  the  late  of  the  revolted  provinces  by 
sympathy  in  religion,  seemed  naturally  interested  in  their 
defence;  and  as  Elizabeth,  had  justly  entertained  great 
jealousy  of  Philip,  and  governed  her  kingdom  in  perfect 
tranquillity,  hopes  were  entertained  that  her  policy,  her  ambi- 
tion, or  her  generosity,  would  engage  her  to  support  them 
under  their  present  calamities.  They  sent,  therefore,  a  solemn 
embassy  to  London,  consisting  of  St.  Aldegonde,  Doujea, 
Kivelle,  Buys,  and  Melsen;  and  after  employing  the  most 
humble  supplications  to  the  queen,  they  offered  her  the  pos* 
session  and  sovereignty  of  their  provinces,  if  she  would  ei^ert 
her  power  in  their  derence. 

There  were  many  strong  motives  which  might  impel  Eliza- 
beth to  accept  of  so  liberal  an  offer.  She  was  apprised  of  the 
injuries  which  Philip  had  done  her,  by  his  intrigues  with  the 
malecontents  in  England  and  Ireland;*  she  foresaw  the 
danger  which  she  must  incur  from  a  total  prevalence  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  Low  Countries :  and  the  maritime  situation 
of  those  provinces,  as  well  as  their  command  over  the  gireat 
rivers,  was  an  inviting  circumstance  to  a  nation  like  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  begiiming  to  cultivate  commerce  and  naval 
power.  But  this  princess,  though  nu^animous,  had  never 
entertained  the  ambition  of  making  conqueste,  or  gaining  new 
acquisiti(H)s :  and  the  whole  purpose  (d  her  vigilant  and  active 
politics  was  to  maintain,  by  the  most  frugal  and  cautious 
expedients,  the  tranquillity  of  her  own  domini(His.  An  open 
war  with  the  Spanish  monarchy  waa  the  apparent  consequence 
of  her  accepting  the  dominion  of  these  provinces ;  and  after 
taking  the  mhabitants  under  her  protection,  she  could  never 
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afterwards  in  honor  abandon  them,  but,  however  desperate 
their  defence  might  become,  she  must  embrace  it,  even  further 
than  her  convenience  or  interests  would  permit  For  these 
reasons,  she  refused,  in  positive  terms,  the  sovereignty  prof- 
fered her;  but  told  the  ambassadors,  that  in  return  for  the 
good  will  which  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  states  had 
shown  her,  she  would  endeavor  to  mediate  an  agreement  for 
them,  on  tiie  most  reasonable  terms  that  could  be  obtained.* 
She  sent  acccu'dingly  Sir  Henry  Cobham  to  Philip ;  and  repre- 
sented to  him  the  danger  which  he  would  incur  of  losing 
entirely  the  Low  Countries,  if  France  could  obtain  the  least 
interval  from  her  intestine  disorders,  and  find  leisure  to  offer 
her  protection  to  those  mutinous  and  discontented  provinces. 
Philip  seemed  to  take  this  remonstrance  in  good  part ;  but  no 
accord  ensued,  and  war  in  the  Netherlands  continued  with  the 
same  rage  and  violence  as  before. 

It  was  an  accident  that  delivered  the  Hollanders  from  their 
present  desperate  situation.  Eequesens,  the  governor,  dying 
suddenly,  the  Spanish  troops,  discontented  for  want  of  pay, 
and  licentious  for  want  of  a  proper  authority  to  command 
them,  broke  into  a  furious  mutiny,  and  threw  every  thinff 
into  confusion.  They  sacked  and  pillaged  the  cities  of 
Maestricht  and  Antwerp,  and  executed  great  slaughter  on 
the  inhabitants :  they  threatened  the  other  cities  with  a 
like  &te:  and  all  the  provinces,  excepting  Luxembourg, 
united  for  mutual  defence  against  their  violence,  and  called 
in  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Hollandefs  as  their  pro- 
tectors. A  treaty,  commonly  called  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent,  was  formed  by  common  agreement ;  and  the  removal 
of  foreign  troops,  with  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  liberties, 
was  the  object  which  the  provinces  mutually  stipulated  to 
pureue.  Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  brother  to  Philip,  being 
appointed  governor,  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Luxembourg, 
that  the  states  had  so  fortified  themselves,  and  that  the 
Spanish  troops  were  so  divided  by  their  situation,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  resistance ;  and  he  agreed  to  the  terms 
required  of  him.  The  Spaniards  evacuated  the  country; 
and  these  provinces  seemed  at  last  to  breathe  a  little  firom 
their  calamities. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  settle  entire  peace,  while  the  thirst 
of  revenge  and  dominion  governed  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
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while  ihe  Flemiogs  were  so  strongly  agitated  with  reaentment 
€i  pa&t^  and  liear  of  future  injunes.  The  ambition  of  Don 
Jo^  who  coveted  this  great  theatre  for  his  mihtary  talents, 
engaged  him  rather  to  inflame  than  appease  the  quarrel ;  and 
as  he  found  the  states  determined  to  impose  very  strict  limita- 
tions on  his  authority,  he  broke  all  articles,  seized  Namur,  and 
.procured  the  recall  of  the  Spanish  army  torn  Italy.  Thb 
prince,  endowed  with  a  lofty  genius,  and  elated  by  the  proa- 
perous  successes  of  his  youth,  had  opened  his  mind  to  vast 
undertakings ;  and  locking  much  beyond  the  conquest  of  ^e 
revolted  provinces,  had  projected  to  espouse  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  to  acquire  in  her  right  the  dominion  of  the  British 
kii^doms.*  Mzabeth  was  aware  of  lus  intentions;  and 
seeing  now,  from  the  imion  of  all  the  provinces,  a  fur  pros- 
pect of  th^  making  a  long  and  vigorous  defence  against 
Spain,  she  no  longer  scrupled  to  embrace  the  protection  6i  their 
liberties,  whidii  seemed  so  intimately  connected  with  her  own 
safety.  AfW  sending  them  a  sum  of  money,  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  for  the  immediate  pay  of  their  troops,  she 
concluded  a  treaty  with  them ;  in  whidi  she  stipulated  to  assist 
them- with  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  at  the 
charge  of  the  Flemings ;  and  to  lend  them  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  on  receiving  the  bonds  of  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able towns  of  the  Netherlands,  for  her  repayment  within  the 
year.  It  was  further  agreed,  that  the  commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  should  be  admitted  into  the  council  of  the  states ; 
and  nothing  be  determined  concerning  war  or  peace,  without 
previously  informing  the  queen  cr  him  of  it ;  that  they  diiould 
enter  into  no  league  without  her  consent;  that  if  any  discord 
arose  among  themselvePj  it  should  be  referred  to  her  arbitra- 
tion ;  and  that,  if  «iy  prince,  c«i  any  pretext,  should  attempt 
hostilities  agaiast  her,  they  should  send  to  her  assistance  an 
armv  eqxud  to  that  which  she  had  employed  in  their  defence. 
This  aUiance  was  signed  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1678.  f 

One  considerable  inducement  to  the  queen  for  entering  into 
treaty  with  the  states,  was  to  prevent  their  throwing  them- 
selveainto  the  arms  of  France ;  and  she  was  desirous  to  make 
the  king  of  Spain  beheve  that  it  was  her  sole  motive.  She 
represented  to  him,  by  her  ambassador,  Thomas  Wilkes,  that 
hitherto  she  ^  religiously  acted  the  part  of  a  good  neighbor 
and  ally ;  had  refused  the  sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
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^en  ofibied  her ;  had  advbed  the  prince  of  Orange  to  sub- 
mit to  the  king;  and  had  even  accompanied  her  connsel  with 
menaces,  in  case  of  his  refusal.  She  persevered,  she  smd,  in 
the  same  fiiendly  intentions ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  wonld 
venture  to  interpose  with  her  advice  for  the  composure  of  the 
present  differences :  let  Don  John,  whom  she  could  not  but 
regard  as  her  mortal  enemy,  be  recalled;  let  some  other 
prmce  more  popular  be  substituted  in  his  room ;  Ifet  the  Span- 
ish armies  be  withdrawn ;  let  the  Flemings  be  restored  to  iheit 
ancient  hberties  and  privileges;  and  i^  after  Hiese  conces- 
sions, they  were  still  obstinate  not  to  return  to  their  duty,  she 
promised  to  join  her  arms  with  those  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  force  them  to  compliance.  Philip  dissembled  hfe  resent- 
ment against  the  queen,  and  still  continued  to  supply  Bon 
John  with  money  and  troop.  That  prince,  though  once 
repulsed  at  Rimenant  by  the  valor  of  the  EBghsh,  under  Nor- 
ris,  and  though  opposed,  as  well  by  the  army  of  the  states  as 
by  Prince  Casimir,  who  had  conducted  to  the  Low  Countries  a 
great  body  of  Germans  paid  by  the  queen,  gained  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblouis ;  but  was  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  his  prosperity  by  noison,  given  him  secretly,  as 
was  su^cted,  by  orders  from  Philip,  who  dreaded  his  ambi- 
don.  The  prince  of  Parma  succeeded  the  to  command ;  who, 
tmiting  valor  and  cleniency,  negotiation  and  military  exploits, 
made  great  progress  against  the  revolted  Flemings,  and  ad- 
vanced the  progrf^ss  6f  the  Spaniards  by  his  arts  as  wefl  as  by 
his  arms. 

During  these  years,  while  Europe  was  almost  every,  where 
in  great  commotion,  England  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquillity; 
owing  chiefly  to  the  prudence  and  vigt>r  of  the  queen*s  admin- 
istration, and  to  the  wise  precautions  which  she  employed  in 
all  her  measures.  By  supporting  the  zealous  Protestants  in 
Scotland,  she  had  twice  given  them  the  superiority  over  their 
antagonists,  had  closely  connected  their  interests  with  her  own, 
and  had  procured  herself  entire  security  from  that  quarter 
whence  the  most  dangerous  invasions  couH  be  made  upon  her. 
She  saw  in  France  her  enemies,  the  Guises,  though  eJrtremely 
powerful,  yet  counterbalanced  by  the  Hugonots,  her  zealous 
partisans;  and  even  hated  by  the  king,  who  was  jealous  of 
their  restless  and  exorbitant  ambition.-  The  bigotry  of  Phifip 
gave  her  just  ground  of  amdety ;  but  the  same  bigotry  had 
happily  exdted  the  most  obstinate  opposition  among  his  own 
Bttb^ctSy  and  had  created  Mm  enemies  whom  fa»  anos  and 
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srtagoiust  aad  nval^and  tlie  pietender  to  Ler  throne,  was  a  prk- 
GD&t  in  her  haaNk ;  and,  by  her  impatienoa  and  high  spirit,  had 
been  migaged  in  fttactioes  whidi  afforded  the  qneen  a  jMretence 
for  lendemg  her  confioem^t  more  rigorous,  and  for  catting 
off  her  oommimioBtion  with  her  partisans  in  England. 

Beligion  was  the  eapstal  point  on  whioh  depended  all  the 
political  transactions  of  that  age ;  and  the  quern's  conduct  in 
this  paitienlar,  making  allowance  for  the  prevailing  preju- 
jodaoQs  of  ^  tunes,  could  scarcelj  be  accused  of  severity 
or  improdenee.  She  established  no  inquisition  into  men^s 
bosoms ;  she  imposed  no  oath  of  supremacy,  except  <m  these 
who  Mceived  trust  or  emolument  from  tiie  publie;  and  thqudi 
the  exercise  cf  everj  leiision  but  the  establshed  was  prohib- 
ked  b^  statute,  the  violatM^i  of  this  law,  by  saying  mass,  siBd 
reoeivmg  the  sacrament,  in  private  houses,  was  in  many 
mstancies  eoninved  at;*  while,  on  tile  other  hand,  the  Catho- 
lics, in  the  b^inning  of  her  re^,  showed  tittle  reluctance 
agidnst  going  to  ohui^  or  frequenting  the  ordinaiy  duties  ef 
pohlic  worship.  The  pope,  sensible  that  this  practice  would 
by  d^rees  reconcile  all  his  partisans  to  the  reformed  religion, 
hastened  the  publication  of  the  bull  which  excommui^ted 
the  x^pieen,  and  £reed  her  sul^ects  from  thek  oaths  of  aMe- 
gianoe  ;  and  great  pains  were  iiaken  bj  ^m  emissaries  of 
Rome,  to  render  the  Ixeach  between  the  two  religions  as 
wide  as  possible,  and  to  make  the  frequenting  of  Protestant 
ehuvdies  appear  highly  criminal  in  the  Oatholics.f  These 
practices,  with  the  reb^on  which  ensued,  increased  the 
vigilance  and  sev^erity  of  the  government ;  but  the  RomamstB, 
If  .their  eonditien  were  oompstfed'  with  ths^  of  the  nonednform- 
ists  in  other  coosntries,  ai^  wl&  their  own  miaxBns  where 
they  domineei^  coidd  not  jus%  com^^ain  of  violence  or 
persecution. 

The  qaeen  a]M)eared  father  more  anxious  to  keep  a  strict 
hand  over  the  Piuitans ;  who,  tiio«^h  their  pretensions  weve 
not  so  immediately  d8ngaK>us  to  h^  authority,  seemed  to  be 
actuated  by  a  more  unreasonable  obstnuKy,  and  to  mtain 
claims,  of  which,  both  in  civil  and  'ecolesiastlcal  matters,  it  was 
as  yet  difficult  to  discern  the  full  scope  and  intention.  Some 
secret  attempts  of  that  sect  to  est^hsh  a  separate  congrega- 
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taon  and  dianpliiie,  bad  been  caniaSkj  npraned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  reign  ;*  and  when  any  of  tbe  establiBhed  dei^ 
discovered  a  tendmey  to  tbor  prindples,  bj  omitti]!^  the  legal 
habits  or  ceremcMiieB,  the  queen  .had  shown  a  detennined 
resolution  to  punish  them  by  fines  and  deprivation  ;t  though 
her  orders  to  that  purpose  had  been  finquently  eluded,  by  tibe 
secret  protection  whidi  these  sectazies  leoeiveid  from  some  of 
her  most  considerable  courtiers. 

But  what  chiefly  tended  to  gain  EKiBih<Mih  the  hearts  of  her 
suljeebS)  was  her  fri^gality^  which,  though  carried  scnnetimes 
to  an  extreme,  led  Imt  not  to  amass  treasures,  but  oolj  to 
prevent  impositions  upon  her  pec^le,  who  were  at  that  time 
very  little  accustomed  to  bear  the  burdens  of  govummeut 
By  means  o?  her  rigid  eccuomy,  she  paid  all  tbe  debts  which 
she  found  on  the  crown,  with  their  full  interest:  though  some 
of  these  debts  had  been  contracted  even  during  the  reign  of 
hex  &ther.|  Some  loans,  which  die  had  exacted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign,  ware  repaid  by  ha;  a. practice  in 
that  age  somewhat  unusual ;  §  and  she  established  her  credit 
on  such  a  footing,  that  no  sovereign  in  Europe  could  more 
readily  command  any  smn  which  me  public  exigences  might 
at  any  time  require.|  During  this  peaceable  and  uniform  gov- 
ernment, England  furnishes  few  materials  for  history;  and 
except  the  small  part  which  Ehzabeth  took  in  foragn  transac- 
tions, there  scarcely  passed  any  occurrence  which  requires  a 
particular  detail  » 

The  most  memorable  event  in  tiiis  period  was  a  session  of 
parliament)  held  on  the  dghth  of  February,  1576;  where  < 
debates  were  started  which  may  appear  somewhat  curious 
and  singular.  Peter  Wentworth,  a  Puritan,  who  had  signal- 
ized himself  in  former  parliaments  by  his  free  and  undaimted 
spirit,  opened  this  session  with  a  premeditated  harangue,  which 
drew  on  him  the  indignation  of  the  house,  and  gave  great 
oflfence  to  the  queen  and  the  ministers.  As  it  seems  to  con- 
tain a  rude  sketch  of  those  principles  of  liberty  which  happily 
gained  afterwards  the  ascendant  in  England,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  substance  of  it  He 
premised,  that  the  very  name  of  liberty  is  sweet ;  but  the 

*  Strype's   Life   of  Parker,  p    842.    Strype's   life   of  arindal, 
p.  816. 

f  Heylin,  p.  166, 166. 

1  FEwes,  p246.    OamdflD,  p.  446.  g  BISwes,  p.  246. 
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thing  itself  is  maeaooB  beyond  the  mort  ineBtimable  treasure ; 
and  that  it  b^oved  them  to  be  careful,  lest,  contentiB^  them- 
fielves  ^th  the  sweetness  of  the  name,  they  ibiego  &e  sub- 
stance, and  abandon  what  of  all  earthly  possessions  was  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  kingdcmi.  He  then  proceeded  to  observe, 
that  freedcmi  of  speech  in  that  house, — a  privilege  so  useful 
both  to  soverdgn  and  subject, — had  been  formerly  infiinged 
in  many  essential  articles,  and  was  at  present  exposed  to  the 
most  inmiinent  danger :  that  it  was  usual,  when  any  subject 
of  importance  was  handled,  especially  if  it  regarded  religi(Hi, 
to  surmise,  that  these  topics  were  disagreeable  to  the  queen,' 
and  that  the  further  proceeding  in  them  would  draw  down  her 
indignation  upon  their  temerily:  that  Solomon  had  justly 
aflSimed  the  king's  displeasure  to  be  a  messenger  of  death ; 
and  it  was  no  wonder  if  men,  even  though  urg^  by  motives 
of  ccwscience  and  duty,  should  be  indined  to  stop  Jiort  when 
they  found  themselves  exposed  to  so  severe  a  penalty :  tbai 
by  the  eipploying  of  this  argument,  the  house  was  incapaci- 
tated from  serving  their  coimtry,  and  even  from  serving  the 
queen  herself  wbose^  ears,  besi^ed  by  pernicious  flatterers, 
were  thereby  rendered  inaooessible  to  the  most  salutary  truths : 
that  it  was  a  mockery  to  call  an  assembly  a  parliament,  yet 
deny  it.  that  privilege  which  was  so  essentaal  to  its  being,  and 
without  which  it  must  degenerate  into»  an  abject  sdiool  of  ser^ 
vility  and  dissimulatiiwi :  that  as  the  parHsment  was  the  great 
^guardian  of  the  laws,  they  ought  to  have  liberty  to  discharge 
Sieir  trust,  and  to  maintain  that  authoril^  whence  even  kings 
themselves  derive  thdr  being;  that  a  king  was  constituted 
such  by  law,  and  though  he  was  not  d^)endent  on  man,  yet 
w/»  he  subordinate  to  Qod  and  the  law,  and  was  obli^  to 
msike  their  prescripticms,  not  his  own  will,  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct :  that  even  lus  commission,  as  Qod's  vicegerent,  enforced, 
instead  of  loosening  this  obligation;  since  he  was  thereby 
invested  with  autiiority  to  execute  on  earth  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  nothing  but  law  and  justice :  that  though  these  sur-. 
mises  of  displeasing  the  queen  by  their  proceedings,  had 
impeached,  in  a  very  essenticu  point,  all  freedom  of  speech, — a 
privilege  granted  them  by  aispecial  law, — ^yet  was  tberea  more 
express  and  more  dangerous  invasion  made  on  their  liberties, 
by  frequent  messages  from  the  throne :  that  it  had  become  a 
practice,  when  the  house  was  entering  on  any  question,  either 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  bring  an  order  from  the  queen,  inhib- 
iting them  absolutely  from  treating  of  such  matters,  and  debar- 
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rii^  them  fit>m  i^  finiher  diaouflfiion  ol  these  momeutoiiA 
article :  that  the  prelates,  emboldened  bj  her^ioyal  prolido- 
tion,  bad  assumed  a  deci&iye  power  in  all  questions  of  religion, 
and  required  that  every  one  should  imphcitiy  subaiit  his  Mth. 
to  their  arbitrary  determinatioDs  :  that  the  love  wbkh  he  bors 
his  soY^eign  forbade  him  to  be  silent  undar  such  abui^  or  to 
sacrifice,  on  this  impcnrtant  oooasicoi,  his  duty  to  servile  flattery 
and  complaisance ;  and  that  as  no  ear&ly  creature  was  exempt 
from  &ult^  so  neither  was  the  queen  henetf ;  but^  in  imposing 
this  servitude  on  het  HiuithM  commons,  had  o(Hiimitted  a 
great  and  even  dangeroua  £»itlt  against  herself  and  the  whole 
oommonwealthk* 

It  is  easy  to  obe^^e  fipom  this  speech,  Ihat^  in  this  dawn  of 
liberty,  the  pariiamentary  atyle  was  still  crude  and  unfc^med ; 
and  that  the  proper  deocMfum  of  attacking  ibinisten  and  cou&r 
sellors,  without  interesting  the  honor  of  the  crown,  or  men' 
tioning  the  person  of  the  sovereign^  was  not  yiet  entcraly  estab* 
lished.  The  commons  express^  great  disftosu^p  at  this 
unusual  license ;  they  sequestered  Wentworth  from  the  house, 
and  committed  him  prisoner  to  &e  seijeant  at  anas.  They 
even  ordered  him  to  be  examined  by  a  committee,  eonsistis^ 
of  all  those  members  who  were  also  memb^s  of  &e  privy 
oouncil ;  and  a  report  to  be  aext  day  made  to  the  bouse.  This 
committee  met  in  the  staar  chamber,  imd,  wearing  the  aspect 
of  that  arbitrary  ooiyrt^  summoned  Wentworth  to  appear  before 
them^  and  answer  fer  his  behavion  Bat  though  the  commons'' 
had  discovered  so  little  delicaej  or  precaution  in  thus  coa- 
founding  their  own  authority  with  that  of  the  star  chamber, 
Wentworth  better  understood  the  principles  of  liberty,  aad 
refused  to  give  these  counsellors  any  account  of  his  cofiduct 
in  parliament^  till  he  were  satisfied  that  they  acted,  not  as 
members  of  the  privy  coimcil,  but  as  a  committee  of  t^e 
houscf  He  justified  his  liberty  of  speech  l^  pleading  the 
rigor  and  hardship  of  the  queen's  messages;  and  not^rith,- 
standing  thi^  the  committee  showed  him,  by  instances  in 
other  reigns,  that  the  practice  of  sending  such  messages 
was  not  unprecedented,  he  would  not  agree  to  expi>ese  any 
sorrow  or  repentance.  The  issue  of  the  affidr  was,  that  after 
a  month's  confinement,  the  queen  sent  to  the  commons, 
infc»*ming  them,  that,  from  her  special  grace  and  favor,  she 
had  restored  him  to  his  Mberty  and  to  his  place  in  the  house.  J 

*  D*EweB,p.286,23t,  etot  f  D'Ewes,  p.  241. 
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By  this  aeeming  leaity,  she  indivectlj^  retained  the  power 
which  she  had  anuuMd,  of  impriaoiuBg  the  membezs  and 
oUigiiig  them  to  anawer  before  her  for  their  conduct  in  par- 
liamait.  And  Sir  Walter  Mildniaj  endeavored  to  make  th$ 
house  sensible  of  her  majesty's  goodness,  in  so  gently  remit- 
ting the  indignation  whidi  she  might  justly  conceive  at  the 
temerity  of  their  member ;  but  he  informed  them,  that  they 
had  not  ibe  hberty  of  speaking  what  and  of  whom  ther 
pleased ;  and  that  indiscreet  freedoms  used  in  that  house,  had, 
both  in  the  present  and  forgoing  ages,  met  with  a  proper 
chastisement.  He  warned  them,  dier^ore,  not  to  abuse  fur- 
ther the  queen's  clemency,  lest  she  be  constrained,  contrary  to 
her  inclination,  to  turn  an  unsuccessful  lenity  into  a  necessary 
severity.* 

The  behavior  of  the  two  houses  was,  in  every  other  respect^ 
equally  tame  and  submissive.  Instead  of  a  bill,  which  was  at 
first  introduced,!  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  they  were 
contented  to  present  a  petition  to  her  majesty  for  that  purpose; 
and  when  she  told  them,  that  she  would  give  orders  to  her 
bishops  to  amend  all  abuses,  and,  if  they  were  negligent,  she 
would  herself  by  her  supreme  power  and  authority  over  the 
church,  give  such  redress  as  would  entirely  satisfy  the  nation, 
the  parl^ment  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  sovereign  and  per- 
,  emptory  decisiofl.| 

Though  the  commons  showed  so  little  spirit  in  opposing  the 
authcmty  of  the  crown,  they  maintained,  tins  session,  their  dig- 
nity  against  an  encroachment  of  the  peers,  and  would  not  agree 
to  a  conference  which,  they  thought,  was  demanded  of  them  in 
an  irregular  manner.  They  acknowledged,  however,  with  all 
humbleness,  (such  is  their  expression,)  the  superiority  of  the 
lords :  they  only  refused  to  give  that  house  any  reason  for  their 
proceedings ;  and  asserted,  that  where  they  altered  a  bill  sent 
them  by  the  peers,  it  belonged  to  them  to  desire  a  conference, 
not  to  the  upper  house  to  require  it.§ 

The  commons  granted  an  aid  of  one  subsidy  and  two 
fifteenths.  Mildmay,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  house  concerning 
the  reasonableness  of  this  grant,  entered  into  a  detail  of  the 

Sueen's  past  expenses  in  supporting  the  government,  and  of 
iie  increasing  charges  of  the  crown,  from  the  daily  increase 

♦  lyEwes,  p.  259.  +  DjBwes,  p.  «62. 

t  iyEw€8,  p.  267.  §  D'Ewes,  p.  268. 
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in  the  price  of  all  eommodities.  He  did  not,  howev^,  forget 
to  admonish  them,  that  they  were  to  r^ard  thk  detail  as  the 
pure  effect  of  the  queen^s  condescension,  since  she  was  not 
bound  to  giye  them  any  account  how  she  employed  her 
treasure.* 

#  *  IXEwes,  p  246. 
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CHAPTER  ILL 

ELIZABETH. 

SI  580.]  Ths  greatest  and  most  absolute  seeority  that  Eliza- 
1  enjoyed  during  her  whole  reign,  never  exempted  her  from 
vigilance  and  attention ;  but  the  scene  began  now  to  be  mora 
overcast,  and  dangers  gradually  multiplied  on  her  from  moro 
than  one  quarter.  ' 

The  earl  of  Morton  had  hitherto  retained  Scotland  in  strict 
alliance  with  the  queen,  and  had  also  restored  domestic  tran- 
quillity to  that  kingdom  :  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  £actitious  and  legal  audiority  of  a  regent  would  long  main* 
tain  itself  in  a  country  unacquainted  with  law  and  order; 
where  even  the  natural  domini<m  of  h^editary  princes  so  often 
met  with  opposition  and  control  The  nobility  began  anew 
to  break  into  factions ;  the  people  were  disgusted  with  some 
instances  of  Morton's  avarice;  and  the  clergy,  who  c(»Dplained 
of  further  encroachments  on  their  narrow  revenue,  joined  and 
increased  the  disccmtent  of  the  other  orders.  The  regent  was 
sensible  of  his  dangerous  situation ;  and  having  drop^  some 
peevish  expressions,  as  if  he  were  willing  orMesirous  to  resign, 
the  noblemen  of  the  <^^)osite  party,  fovorites  to  the  ^oung  king, 
laid  hold  of  this  concession,  and  required  that  demission  whidi 
he  seemed  so  fr^kly  to  offer  them.  James  was  at  this  time 
but  eleven  years  of  age ;  yet  Morton,  having  secured  himself 
as  he  imagined,  by  a  general  pardon,  resigned  his  authority 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  pretended  to  conduct  in  his 
own  na^me  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  The  regent 
retired  from  the  government,  and  seemed  to  employ  himself 
entirely  in  the  care  of  his  domestic  affiars ;  but  either  tired 
with  um  tranquillity,  which  appeared  insimd  after  the  agita- 
tions of  ambition,  or  thinking  it  time  to  tJbrow  off  dissimula- 
tion, he  came  again  to  court,  acquired  an  ascendant  in  the 
council,  and  though  he  resumed  not  the  title  of  regent,  gov- 
erned with  the  same  authority  as  before.  The  c^posite  party, 
after  holding  separate  conventions,  took  to  arms,  on  pretence 
of  delivering  their  prince  from  captivity,  and  restoring  him  to 
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the  free  eseiciae  of  his  gavenunent:  queai  EKxabelh  inter- 
posed by  her  ambasBadcNr,  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  and  mediated  an 
agreement  between  the  &ct»H)s.:  Morton  kept  possession  of 
the  government ;  bat  his  enemies  were  numerous  and  vigilant, 
and  his  authority  seemed  to  become  every  day  more  pre- 
carious. 

The  count  d'Aubigney,  <^  the  house  of  Lenox,  cousin- 
german  to  the  king's  Either,  had  been  bom  and  educated  in 
France ;  and  being  a  young  man  of  good  address  and  a  sweet 
disposition,  he  appeared  to  the  duke  ci  Guise  a  proper  instru- 
ment for  detaching  James  from  the  Eu^iah  uitorest,  and  oon* 
necting  him  with  &  motiber  and  her  relations.  He  no  sooner 
f^pea^  at  Stirling,  Jfhes»  James  resided^  than  be  aequked 
the  affections  of  the  young  monarch ;  and  joining  his  intece^ 
with  those  of  James  Stout,  of  the  house  of  Ochiltiee, «  man 
of  profligate  mamnerB,  who  had  acquired  the  king's  £»Tor,  he 
ea^>loyed  himself  under  the  appeanmoe  of  play  and  amuse* 
ment^  in  instilliag  into  the  tender  mind  of  the  plinee  new 
sentiments  of  politics  and  government.  He  reprosested  to 
him  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to  Mary  in  her  d^o- 
sitfton  and  made  him  entertain  thoughts  dther  <^  resigning 
the  crown  into  her  hands,  or  of  assodating  her  with  him  in  the 
^ministration.*  £liaabeth,  alarmed  at  the  danger  which 
might  ensue  from  the  {M-evalenoe  of  this  interest  in  Bcm^ 
land,  sent  anew  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Stirling;  atid  aocusing 
D'Aubigney,  now  created  earl  <^  Lenox,  <^  an  attachm^t  to 
the  French,  wam«i  James  against  entertaining  andbi  soapiciow 
and  dangerous  connectioQs.t  The  king  excused  himself  by 
Sir  Alexander  Hume,  his  ambassador;  and  Lenox,  findii^ 
that  the  queen  had  openly  declared  against  him,  was  further 
confirmed  in  bis  inlentian  of  overturning  the  £p^idb  interest^ 
and  particalarly  of  ruining  Morton,  who  was  xe^uded  as  the 
head  of  iL  That  aoUeman  was  arrested  in  counc^,  •aocused 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  late  king's  murder,  <M>mmitfeed  to 
prison,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  suffer  as  a  traitor. 
Be  confessed  Ihat  Bothwell  had  commmueatsd  to  him  the 
design,  had  pleaded  Mary's  cons^t,  aod  had  desiiied  his 
eoncorrence;  but  he  denied  that  he  himself  had  ever  ex- 
pressed any  approbation  of  the  crime ;  and  in  excuse  for  his 
concealing  it,  he  alleged  the  danger  of  revealing  the  secret, 

*  Digges,  p.  412, 428.    Mslvfl,  p.  ISO. 
t  SpotBwciod,  p.  d09. 
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eiUiCT  to  Hemy,  who  had  no  resolatMrn  acNr  oonstaiioj,  or  to 
Ha^  who  appeared  to  be  aa  aooomj^oe  m  the  miardat* 
Six  Thomas  SJEUidolph  was  sent  by  the  qaeen  to  inteioede  in 
&vor  of  Morton ;  and  that  ambassador,  not  content  with  dm- 
charging  this  duty  of  hjs  functicm,  eD|;aged,  by  his  penuaakMi, 
the  eark  of  Argyle,  Montrose^  Angnst  Mane,  and  Glencaime, 
to  enter  into  a  ctmfederacy  £or  protecting^  even  by  jbtce  of 
ann%  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  The  more  to  ovemwe  that 
noUeman^  enemies,  Eluabeth  ordered  forces  to  be  assembled 
on  the  borders  of  £nglaad;  but  this  expedient  served  only  to 
hastffli  his  sentence  and  execution.f  Mortem  died  with  that 
constancy  and  resolution  which  had  attended  him  through  aH 
the  various  events  of  his  life ;  and  left  a  lepntatbn  whi<^  was 
less  diluted  with  ngard  to  al»hties  than  probity  and  virtue* 
But  this  conclusion  of  the  scene  happened  not  till  the  suhae- 
quent  year. 

Elizabeth  was,  daring  this  period,  extremely  anxious  an 
account  of  every  revolution  in  Scotland ;  both  because  that 
cpuntrjr  alone,  not  being  squirated  from  EngUnd  by  sea,  and 
bordeimg  on  all  the  Cathonc  and  maleoontent  counties,  afford- 
ed her  enemies  a  safe  and  easy  method  of  attanking  her ;  and 
because  she  was  sensiUe  that  Mary,  thinking  herself  aban- 
OQned  by  ihe  fVench  monarch,  had  been  engaged  by  the 
Gruises  to  have  recourse  to  t^  powerful  protection  of  Philip^ 
who,  tiiough  he  had  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
queen,  was  every  day,  both  by  the  injuries  which  he  commit^ 
ted  and  suffered,  more  exasperated  against  her.  That  he 
m^ht  retaliate  the  assifitonfie  which  she  gave  to  his  rebels  in 
tke  Low  Countries,  he  had  sent,  under  the  name  of  the  pof^ 
a  body  of  s^ven  himdred  Spaniards  and  Italians  into  Jrelaoi ;  * 
where  the  inhabitants,  always  turbulent,  and  disocmtented  with 
the  T^li^b  government,  were  now  more  alienated  by  religions 
prejudices,  and  were  ready  to  join  every  invader.  The  Span* 
ish  general,  San  Josepho,  built  a  fort  in  Kerry ;  and  being 
there  be«eged  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  president  of  Munster, 
who  was  soon  after  joined  by  Lord  Gray,  the  deputy,  he 
inade  a  weak  and  cowardly  defence.  After  some  assaults, 
feebly  sustained,  he  surrendered  at  discretion;  and  Gray, 
who  commanded  but  a  small  force,  finding  himself  encum- 

♦  Spotswood,  p,  814.    Crawford,  p.  6S8.    Moyse^i  Memolni,  p  64. 
f  Spotswood,  p.  812. 
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bend  ^th  so  many  prisonere,  put  all  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians  to  the  sword  without  mercy,  and  hanged  about  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  Irish ;  a  cruelty  which  gave  great  displeasure 
to  Eliiabeth  * 

When  the  English  ambassador  made  complaints  of  this 
invasion,  he  was  answered  by  like  complaints  of  the  piracies 
committed  by  Frands  Drake,  a  bold  seaman,  who  bad  as-^ 
saulted  the  Spaniards  in  the  place  where  th^  deemed  tiiem- 
selyes  most  secure — in  the  new  world.  This  man,  sprung 
from  mean  parents  in  the  county  of  Devon^  hayii^  acquh^ 
considerable  riches  by  depredations  made  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  having  there  gotten  a  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
was  so  stimulated  by  ambition  and  avarice,  that  he  scrupled 
not  to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in  a  new  adventure  through 
Ibose  seas,  so  much  unknown  at  ihat  time  to  all  the  European 
nations.f  By  means  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  then  vice- 
chamberlain,  a  great  fiivorite  of  the  queen's,  he  obtained  her 
oonsent  and  approbation ;  and  he  set  sail  firom  Plymouth  in 
1577;  with  four  ships  and  a  pinnace,  on  board  of  which  were 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  able  sailors.J  He  passed  into  the 
South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan;  and  attacking  the 
Spaniards,  who  expected  no  enemy  in  those  quarters,  he  took 
many  rich  prizes,  and  prepared  to  return  with  the  booty  which 
he  had  acquired.  Apprehensive  of  being  intercepted  by  the 
enemy,  if  he  took  the  same  way  homewards  by  which  he 
had  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  attempted  to  find  a 
passage  by  the  north  of  California;  and  feiKng  m  that  enter- 
prise, he  set  sail  for  the  East  Indies,  and  returned  safely  this 
^  year,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  was  the  first  English- 
man who  sailed  round  the  globe ;  and  the  first  commander-in- 
chief;  for  Magellan,  whose  ship  executed  the  same  adventure, 
died  in  his  passage.  His  name  became  celebrated  on  account 
of  so  bold  and  fortunate  an  attempt ;  but  many,  apprehending 
the  resentment  of  the  Spaniards,  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
qtieen,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  disavow  the  enter- 
pise,  to  punish  Drake,  and  to  restore  the  treasure.  But 
Elijabeth,  who  admired  valor,  and  who  was  allured  by  tiie 
prospect  of  sharing  in  the  booty,  determined  to  countenance 
that  gallant  sailor :  she  conferred  on  biyn  the  honor  of  kmght- 

*  OamdeQ,  p.  475.    Cox's  Hist,  of  Lrelaod,  p.  868. 

{Camden,  p.  478.  '  Stowe,  p.  689. 
Camden,  p.  478.     HaHuyt's   Toya^jes,    vol  iii  p  78^,  748. 
Purchaa*a  Hlgnm,  vol  i.  p.  46, 
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hood,  and  accepted  of  a  banqnet  from  him  at  Deptford,  on 
board  the  ship  whieh  had  aclueved  so  memorable  a  voyage. 
When  Philip's  ambassador,  Mendoza,  exclaimed  against 
Drake's  piracies,  she  told  him  that  the  Spaniards,  by  arro- 
gating a  right  to  the  whole  new  world,  and  excluding  thence 
all  other  European  nations  who  should  sail  thither,  even  with 
a  \iew  of  exerdsing  the  most  lawful  commerce,  naturally 
tempted  others  to  make  a  violent  irruption  into  those  coun- 
tries.* To  padfy,  however,  the  Catholic  monarch,  she  caused 
part  of  the  booty  to  be  restored  to  Pedro  Sebura,  a  Spaniard, 
who  pretended  to  be  agent  for  the  merchants  whom  Drake  had 
spoiled.  Having  learned  afterwards  that  Philip  had  seized  the 
money,  and  had  employed  part  of  it  a^inst  herself  in  Ireland, 
part  of  it  in  the  pay  of  the  prince  of  Parma's  troops,  she  de- 
termined to  make  no  more  restitutions. 

[1581.]  There  was  another  cause  wbicb.  induced  the  queen 
to  take  t^  resoluticm :  she  was  in  such  want  of  money,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  assemHe  a  parliament ;  a  measure  which,  as 
she  hersdf  openly  declared,  she  never  embraced  except  when 
constrained  by  the  necessity  of  her  afi^tirs.  The  parliament, 
besides  granting  her  a  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths, 
enacted  some  statutes  for  the  security  of  her  government, 
chiefly  agamst  the  attempts  of  the  Catholics.  Whoever  in  any 
way  recondled  any  one  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  was  him- 
self reconciled,  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treas<5n ;  to  say 
mass  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  a  iSne  of  two  hundred  marks ;  the  being  present  was  pun- 
ishable by  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
marks :  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  a  month  was  imposed  on 
every  one  who  continued,  during  that  time,  absent  firom 
chui<ih.f  To  utter  slanderous  or  seditious  words  against  the 
queen  was  punishable,  for  the  first  offence,  with  the  pillory 
and  loss  of  ears ;  the  second  ofifence  was  declared  felony ;  the 
writing  or  printing  of  such  words  was  felony,  even  on  the  first 
offence.^  The  Pimtans  prevailed  so  fer  as  to  have  further 
applications  made  for  reformation  in  religion  :§  and  Paul 
Wentworth,  brother  to  the  member  of  that  name  who  had  dis- 
tmguished  himself  in  the  preceding  session,  moved,  that  the 
conmions,  fi*om  theur  own  authority,  should  appoint  a  general 
fest  and  prayers ;  a  motion .  to  which  the  house  unwarily 
assented.  '  For    this  preisumption  they  were  severely  repri- 

*  Camden,  p.  480.  \  28  Eliz.  cap.  1. 

X  28  Miz.  cap.  2.  §  jyEwes,  p.  802. 
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manded  by  a  m^mt^  fiom  the  qneen^  as  muscaacUn^  o^  tbe 
tojal  prerc^ative  and  supremacy ;  and  diey  were  omiged  to 
submit,  and  ask  forgiveoess.* 

The  queen  and  parliament  were  ^igaged  to  pass  these 
severe  laws  against  the  Catholics,  by  some  late  discoveries  of 
ihe  treasonabfe  practices  of  their  piiests.  When  the  ancient 
worship  was  suppressed,  and  the  refoamation  introduced  into 
the  universities,  the  king  of  Spain  reflected,  ihsi  as  some 
species  of  literature  was  necessary  lor  suppc^ting  these  doc- 
trines and  controversies,  the  Konush  communion  must  decay 
in  England,  if  no  means  were  found  to  give  erudition  to  the 
ecclesiastics;  and  for  this  reason  he  founded  a  semimuy  at 
Douay,  where  the  Catholics  sent  their  children,  chiefly  such  as 
were  intended  for  the  pnesthood,  in  order  to  receive  the  rudi- 
ments of  their  education.  The  car<^nal  cf  I^onraine  imitated 
this  example,  by  erecting  a  Hke  seminary  in  his  diocese  of 
Rheims ;  and  though  Borne  was  somewhat  distant,  the  pc^ 
would  not  neglect  to  adorn,  by  a  foundation  of  the  same 
nature,  that  capital  of  orthodoxy.  These  seminaries,  founded 
with  so  hostile  an  intention,  sent  over,  every  year,  a  colony  of 
priests,  who  maintained  the  Catholic  supeistition  in  its  fuU 
height  of  bigotry;  and  being  educated  with  a  view  to  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  were  not  deterred,  either  by  dangjar  or 
fatigue,  from  maintaining  and  propagji^ting  their  principlea. 
They  infused  into  all  their  votaries  an  extreme  luttred  against 
the  queen,  whom  they  treated  as  a  u^rpc^r,  a  schismatic,  a ' 
hereticj  a  persecutor  of  the  orthodox  and  one  s^lenmly  and 
pubUcly  anathematized  by  the  holy  &ktb^>  Sedition,  rebeUi^n, 
sometimes  assassination,  were  the  expedients  hy  which  they 
intended  to  effect  their  purpose  agaimi  her;  a^d  t)ie  severe 
restraint,  not  to  say  perse(M4ticHa,  uaider  which  the  Catholics 
labored,  -made  them  the  more  willingly  receive  &Qpi  their 
ghostly  Others  such  violent  doctrines. 

These  seminaries  were  all  q£  them  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuits,  a  new  order  of  regujar  priests  erected  in  Europe, 
when  the  court  c^  Borne  jpertoeived  that  the  l^y  ponks  and 
beggarly  friars,  who  sufficed  in  times  of  ignorance,  were  no 
iomg^  able  to  defend  the  ramparts  <pf  the  church,  assailed  on 
every  side,  and  Uiat  the  inqui^tive  ^^t  of  the  age  required 
a  society  more  active  and  more,  leasned  ^  -expose  its  danger- 
ous progress.  These  men,  as  th^y  stood  foramost  in  the 
'^  — ■  — — — 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  284,  286. 
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ooBtest  against  the  Protestants^  drew  on  them  the  extreme 
animosity  of  that  whole  sect;  and,  by  assuming  a  superiority 
over  the  other  jootq  numerous  and  more  ancient  orders  of 
their  own  communion,  were  even  exposed  to  the  envy  of  Uieir 
brethren ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  blame  to  which  their 
principles  and  conduct  might  be  exposed,  has,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  much  exaggerated.  This  xepoach,  however,  they 
must  bear  from  posterity,  that,  by  the  very  nature  <rf  their  insti- 
tution, they  were  engaged  to  pervert  learning,  the  only  effectual 
remedy  agfdnst  superstition,  into  a  nouris^nent  of  that  infir- 
mity :  and  as  their  erudition  was  chiefly  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  scholastic  kind,  (though  a  few  members  have  cultivated 
polite  literature,)  they  were  only  the  more  enabled  by  that  acqui- 
sition to  refine  awny  the  plainest  dictates  of  morality,  and  to  erect 
a  regular  system  of  casuistry,  by  wluch  prevarication,  perjiuyj 
and  every  crime,  when  it  served  their  ghostly  purposes,  nught  be 
justified  and  defended. 

The  Jesuits,  as  devoted  servants  to  the  court  of  Eome, 
exalted  the  prerogative  of  the  sover^ga  pontLS  above  all  earth- 
ly power ;  and  by  maintaining  his  authority  of  deposing  kings, 
set  2!b  bounds  either  to  his  spiritual  or  temporal  jurisdiction. 
This  doctrine  became  so  prevalent  among  Uie  zealous  Cath- 
olics in  England,  that  the  excommunication  Mminated  against 
Elizabeth  excited  many  scruples  <^  a  singular  kind,  to  which 
it  behoved  the  holy  father  to  provide  a  remedy.  Ilie  bull  of 
Pius,  in  absolving  the  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance^ 
commanded  them  to  resist  the  queen's  usurpation ;  and  noany 
Romanists  were  apprehensive,  that  by  this  clause  they  were 
obliged  in  conscience,  even  though  no  &vorable  opportunity 
offered,  to  rebel  against  her,  and  that  no  dango^  or  difficul- 
ties could  free  them  from  this  indispensable  duty.  But  Par- 
sons and  Campion,  two  Jesuits,  were  sent  over  with  a  mitigation 
and  explanation  of  the  doctri.ne ;  and  they  taught  their  disci- 
ples, that  though  the  bull  was  forever  binding  cm  Elizabeth 
and  her  partisans,  it  did  not  oblige  the  Cat]^lics  to  obedienoCy 
except  when  the  sovereign  pontiff  should  think  proper,  by  a 
new  summons,  to  require  it*  Campion  was  afterward3  de- 
tected in  treasonable  practices.;  ajod  being  put  to  the  rack,  and 
confessing  his  guilt,  he  was  publicly  executed.  His  execution 
was  ordered  at  the  very  time  when  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  in 
England,  and  prosecuted,  wit^  the  greatest  appearance  of  sue- 
^eBg»  his  iparri^e  with  the  queen ;  and  thi3  aeverity  was  .ptob- 
•  *  Qamdep^  p.  477. 
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ablj  intended  to  appease  her  Protestant  subjects,  and  to  satisfy 
them,  that  whatever  measures  she  might  pursue,  she  never 
would  depart  from  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 

The  duke  of  Alen^on,  now  created  duke  of  Anjou,  had 
never  entirely  dropped  his  pretensions  to  Elizabeth ;  and  that 
princess,  though  her  suitor  was  near  twenty-five  years  younger 
than  herself  and  had  no  knowledge  of  her  person  but  by  pic- 
tures or  descriptions,  was  still  pleased  with  the  image,  which 
his  "addresses  afforded  her,  of  love  and  t^demess.  The  duke, 
in  order  to  forward  his  suit,  besides  employing  his  brother's 
ambassador,  sent  over  Simier,  an  agent  of  his  own ;  an  artful 
man,  of  an  agreeable  conversation,  who  soon  remarking  the 
queen's  humcn-,  amused  her  with  gay  discourse,  and  instead  of 
serious  pohtical  reasonmgs,  whidbi  he  found  only  awakened 
her  ambition,  and  hurt  &  master's  interests,  he  introduced 
every  moment  all  the  topics  of  passion  and  of  gallantry.  The 
pleasure  which  she  found  in  this  man's  company  soon  pro^ 
duced  a  familiarity  between  them;  and  amidst  tiie  greatest 
hurry  of  business,  her  most  confidential  ministers  had  not  such 
ready  access  to  her  as  had  Simier,  who,  on  pretence  of  nego- 
tiation, entertained  her  with  ^Doounts  of  the  tender  attaclSnent 
borne  her  by  the  duke  of  Anjou.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  who 
had  never  before  been  alarmed  with  any  courtship  paid  her, 
and  who  always  trusted  that  her  love  of  dominion  would  prevail 
over  her  inclmation  to  marriage,  began  to  apprehend  that  she 
was  at  last  caught  in  her  own  snare,  and  that  the  artful  en- 
couragement which  she  had  given  to  this  young  suitor  had 
unawares  engaged  her  affections.  To  render  Simier  odious, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  credulity  of  the  times,  and  spread 
reports,  that  that  minister  had  gained  an  ascendant  over  the 
queen,  not  by  any  natural  principles  of  her  constitution,  but  by 
incantations  and  love  potions.  Simier,  in  revenge,  endeavored 
to  discredit  Leicester  with  the  <^een ;  and  he  revealed  to  her 
a  secret,  which  none  of  her  courtiers  dared  to  disclose,  that  this 
nobleman  was  secretly,  without  her  consent,  married  to  the 
widow  of  the  earl  of  Essex ;  an  action  which  the  queen  inter- 
preted either  to  proceed  fix>m  want  of  respect  to  her,  or  as  a 
violation  of  their  mutual  attachment ;  and  which  so  provoked 
her,  that  she  threatened  to  send  him  to  the  Tower.*  The  quar- 
rel went' so  &r  between  Leicester  and  the  French  agent,  that 
the  former  was  suspected  of  having  employed  one  Tudor,  a 
bravo,  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  enemy ;  and  the  queen 

*  Oamden,  p.  471. 
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thought  it  neoesBaiy,  by  proclamation,  to  take  Simier  under 
her  immediate  protection.  It  happened,  that  while  Elizabeth 
was  rowed  in  her  barge  on  the  Thames,  attended  by  Simier 
and  some  of  her  courtiers,  a  shot  was  fired,  which  wounded 
cme  of  the  bai^emen ;  but  the  queen,  finding,  upon  inquiry,  that 
the  piece  had  been  discharged  by  accident,  gave  tiie  person 
his  liberty  without  further  punishment  So  &r  was  she  from 
entertaining  any  suspicion  against*  her  people,  that  she  was 
often  heard  to  say,  '^that  she  would  lend  credit  to  nothing 
against  them,  which  parents  would  not  believe  of  their  own 
children."* 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  encouraged  by  the  accounts  sent  him 
,of  the  queen's  prepossessions  in  his  &vor,  paid  her  secretiy  a 
visit  at  Greenwich ;  and  a^r  some  conference  with  her,  the 
purport  of  which  is  not  known,  he  departed.  It  appeared  that, 
though  his  %ure  was  not  advantageous,  he  had  lost  no^ground 
by  being  personally  known  to  her ;  and  soon  after,  she  command- 
ed Burleigh,  now  treasurer,  Sussex,  Leicester,  Bedford,  Lincoln, 
Hatton,  and  Secretary  Walsingham,  to  concert  with  the  French 
ambassadors  the  terms  of  the  intended  contract  of  marriage. 
Henry  had  sent  over,  on  this  occasion,  a  splendid  embassy, 
consisting  of  Frauds  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Dauphiny,  and 
many  considerable  noblemen;  and  as  the  queen  had  in  a 
manner  the  power  of  prescribing  what  terms  she  pleased,  the 
articles  were  soon  settied  with  l£e  English  commissioners.  It 
was  agreed,  that  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated  within  six 
weeks  after  the  ratification  of  the  articles ;  that  the  duke  and 
his  retinue  should  have  the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  that  after 
the  marriage  he  should  bear  the  titie  of  king,  but  the  adminis- 
tration remain  solely  in  the  queen ;  that  their  children,  male 
or  female,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that  if 
there  be  two  males,  the  elder,  in  case  of  Henry's  death  without 
issue,  should  be  king  of  France,  the  younger  of  England ;  that 
if  there  be  but  one  male,  and  he  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
France,  he  should  be  obliged  to  reside  in  England  eight  months 
every  two  years ;  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  England  should 
be  preserved  inviolate ;  and  that  no  foreigner  should  be  pro- 
moted by  the  duke  to  any  oflBce  in  England.f 

These  articles,  providing  for  the  security  of  England  in  case 
of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  France,  opened  but  a  dismal 
prospect  to  the  English,  had  not  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  who 

*  Oamden,  p.  4*71.  f  Camden,  p.  484. 
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was  now  in  her  forty-ninth  yeai^  oontributed  very  much  tq 
allay  their  apprehensions  of  this  nature.  The  queen  also,  as 
a  proof  of  her  still  remaining  unoertainty,  added  a  clause,  thai 
she  was  not  hound  to  complete  the  marriage,  till  further  arti- 
cles, which  were  not  specified,  should  he  agreed  on  between, 
the  parties,  and  till  the  king  of  Fiance  be  certified  of  thid 
agreement  Soon  after,  the  queen  sent  over  WalsiiybftTB  a» 
ambassador  to  France,  in  order  to  form  closer  oonneetioQs  with 
tienry,  and  enter  into  a  league  oflfensiye  and  defensive  against 
the  increasing  power  and  dangerous  usurpations  of  Spain. 
The  Frendi  king,  who  had  been  extremely  disturbed  with  the 
unquiet  spirit,  the  restless  ambition,  the  enteiprising,  yet  timid 
and  inconstant  disposition  of  Anjou,  had  aheady  sought  to  free 
the  kingdom  from  his  intrigues,  by  opening  a  scene  hr  hk 
activity  in  Flanders ;  and  having  allowed  him  to  embrace  the 
protection  of  the  states,  had  secretly  supplied  him  with  men 
and  money  for  the  undertaking.  The  prospect  of  settling  him 
in  England  was  for  a  like  reason  very  agreeable  to  that  mon- 
arch ;  and  he  was  desirous  to  cultivate,  by  every  expedient, 
the  favorable  sentiments  which  Elizabeth  seemed  to  entertain 
towards  him.  But  this  princess,  though  she  had  gone  further 
in  her  amorous  dalliance^  than  could  be  justified  or  accounted 
for  by  any  principles  of  poUcy,  was  not  yet  determined  to 
carry  matters  to  a  final  conclusion  ;  and  she  confined  Walsing- 
ham,  in  his  instructions,  to  negotiating  conditions  of  a  mutual 
alliance  between  France  and  Englawd.f  Henry  with  reluc- 
tance submitted  to  hold  conferences  on  that  subject ;  biit  no 
sooner  had  Walsingham  begun  to  settle  the  terms  of  alliance, 
than  he  was  informed  that  She  queen,  foreseeing  hostility  with 
Spain  to  be  the  result  of  this  confederacy,  had  declared  that 
she  would  prefer  the  marriage  with  the  war,  before  the  war 
without  the  marriage.|  The  Frendi  court,  pleased  with  this 
change  qf  resolution,  broke  ofiT  the  conferences  concerning  the 
league,  and  opened  a  negotiation  for  the  marriage.  §  But  mat>- 
ters  had  not  long  proceeded  in  this  train,  before  the  queen 
again  declared  for  the  league  in  preference  to  the  marriage, 
and  ordered  Walsingliam  to  renew  the  conferences  for  that 
purpose.  Before  he  had  leisure  to  bring  this  point  to  maturity, 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  new  change  of  resolution  ;  J  and  not 
only  the  court  of  France,  but  Wmingham  himself,  Burieigh, 

♦  Diggee,  p.  S87,  896, 408,  426.  +  Digges,  p  We. 
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aad  all  the  wiseBt  ministeiB  of  Sliaabeth,  ««•»  in  aoMieenMDt, 
daubtful  wliere  this  conteBt  between  ioGiinatbn  and  reaaon^  )o?e 
and  ambition,  would  at  last  terminate.* 

In  the  course  of  this  affidr,  Elizabeth  felt  another  vanety 
of  int^tions,  fi^om  a  new  contest  between  her  reason  and  her 
ruling  paasiona.  The  duke  of  Anjou  expected  from  her  some 
money,  by  which  he  mi^t  be  enaUed  to  o|)€^  the  campaign 
in  Flanders ;  and  the  queen  hecsel^  tibougk  her  frugality  made 
her  long  reluetant^  was  sensible  that  this  su|^y  was  necessary ; 
and  she  was  at  la^  induced,  after  mueh  heaitaticm,  to  comply 
with  his  requesif  She  sent  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  thou* 
sand  (urowns ;  by  which,  joined  to  his  own  demesnes^  and  Urn 
assistance  of  his  brother  and  the  queen  dowager,  he. levied  an 
army,  and  took  the  field  against  the  prince  of  Parma.  He  was 
successful  in  raising  the  siege  of  Cambray ;  and  being  chosen 
by  the  states  governor  <^  the  Neth^lands,  he  put  his  army 
into  winter  quarters,  and  came  over  to  England,  in  order  to 
prosecute  his  suit  to  the  queen.  The  reception  which  he  met 
with  made  him  expect  entire  success,  and  gave  him  hopes  that 
Elizabeth  had  surmounted  all  scruples,  and  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  make  choice  of  him  for  her  husband.  In  the  midst, 
of  the  pomp  which  Attended  the  anniversary  of  her  corona- 
tion, she  was  seen,  afber  long  and  intimate  discourse  with  him, 
to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger,  and  to  put  it  upon  his ; 
and  all  the  spectators  conduded,  that  in  this  cesemony  she  had 
given  him  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  was  even  desirous  of 
signifying  her  intentions  to  all  the  world.  St.  Aldegoude^ 
ambassador  from  the  states,  despatched  imme&ately  a  letter 
to  his  masters,  informing  them  of  this  great  event ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  who,  as  well  as  the  other  Fleming, 
reg^ded  the  queen  as  a  kind  of  titular  divinity,  testified  their 
joy  by  bonfires  and  the  discharge  of  their  great  ordnanee.;^ 
A  Puritan  of  Lincoln's  Inn  had  written  a  passionate  book, 
which  he  entitled,  ^'Tbo  Gulph  in  which  England  will  be 
swallowed  by  the  French  Marrif^."  He  was  a)^rehended 
and  pis^secuted  by  order  of  the  queen,  and  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  right  hand  as  a  Ubeller.  Such  was  the  constancy  and 
loyalty  c^  the  man,  that  immediately  after  the  sentence  wa^ 
executed,  he  took  ofif  his  hat  with  his  other  hand,  and  waving 
it  ov^  his  head,  cried,  God  save  the  queen. ' 

*  See  note  Q,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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But  notwithstanding  tbxs  attachment  which  Elizabeth  so 
openly  discovered  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  combat  of  her 
sentiments  was  not  entirely  over ;  and  her  ambition,  as  well 
as  prudence,  rousing  itself  by  intervals,  still  filled  her  breast 
with  doubt  and  hesitation.  Almost  all  the  courtaers  whom  she 
trusted  and  &vored — ^Leicester,  Hatton,  and  Walsingham — 
discovered  an  extreme  aversion  to  the  marriage;  and  the 
ladies  of  her  bed-chamber  made  no  scruple  of  opposing  her 
resolution  with  the  most  zealous  remonstrances.*  Among 
other  enemies  to  the  match,  Sir  I^ip,  son  of  Sir  Heniy 
Sidney,  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  ne^^ew  to  Leicester,  a  young 
man  ike  most  accomplished  of  the  age,  dedai^d  himsetf :  and 
he  used  the  freedom  to  write  her  a  letter,  in  which  he  dis- 
suaded her  from  her  present  resolution,  with  an  unusual 
elegance  of  expression,  as  well  as  Ibrce  of  reasoning.  He 
told  her  that  the  security  of  her  government  depended 
entirely  on  the  affections  of  her  Protectant  subjects;  and 
she  could  not)  by  any  measure,  more  efi^tually  disgust  them, 
than  by  espousing  a  prince  who  was  the  son  of  t^  perfidious 
Oathanne,  brother  to  the  cruel  and  perfidious  Charles,  and 
who  had  himself  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  in- 
nocent and  defenceless  Protestants :  that  the  Catholics  were 
her  mortal  enemies,  and  believed,  either  that  she  had  originally 
usurped  the  crown,  or  was  now  lawfully  deposed  by  the  pope's 
bull  of  excommunication;  and  nothing  had  ever  so  much 
elevated  their  hopes  as  the  prospect  of  her  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  Anjou  j  that  her  chief  security  at  present  against  the 
efforts  of  so  numerous,  rich,  and  united  a  feu^tion,  was,  that 
they  possessed  no  head  who  could  conduct  their  dangerous 
enterprises ;  and  she  herself  was  rashly  supplying  that  defect, 
by  giving  an  interest  in  the  kingdom  to  a  prince  whose  educar 
tion  had  zealously  attached  him  to  Ibat  communion:  that 
though  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  blood  royal  of  England,  the 
dispositions  of  men  were  now  such,  that  they  pr^erred  the 
religious  to  the  dvil  connections ;  and  were  more  influenced 
by  sympathy  in  theological  opinions,  than  by  the  principles  of 
legal  and  hereditary  government :  that  the  duke  himself  had 
discovered  a  very  restless  and  turbulent  spirit;  and  having 
often  violated  his  loyalty  to  his  elder  brother  and  his  sov- 
ereign, there  remained  no  hopes  that  he  would  passively 
submit  to  a  woman,  whom  he  might,  in  quality  of  husband, 

■ — — . — ■ ; I  t  ■   ■ 
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tbkik  himself  ^titled  to  oommaBd :  that  the  Frenoh  natkm, 
80  populous,  8o  much  abounding  in  soldiere,  so  full  of  nobility 
who  were  devoted  to  arms,  and  for  some  time  accustomed  to 
serve  for  plunder,  would  supply  him  with  partisans,  dangerous 
to  a  people  unwarlike  and  d^noeless  like  the  generaSty  of 
her  subjects :  that  the  |dain  and  honorable  paw  which  she 
had  followed,  of  cultivating  the>>  a£Eeeti<Mis  of  her  people,  had 
hitherto  rendered  lier  reign  secure  and  happy ;  and  however 
her  enemies  might  seem  to  multiply  upon  W,  the  same 
invincible  rampart  was  still  able  to  protect  and  defend  her : 
that  so  long  as  the  thrcme  of  France  was  fitted  by  Henry  or 
his  posterity,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  ties  of  blood 
would  insure  the  amity  of  that  kingd(»n,  preferably  to  the 
ma^imfl  of  poUcy  or  the  prejudices  of  rehgion:  bxA  if  ever 
the  crown  devolved  on  the  dxke^  of  Anjou,  Uie  conjunoticm  of 
.France  and  England  would  pro^e  a  ^urden,  rather  than  a 
piot^tion,  to  the  latter  kingdom:  that  the  example  of  her 
sister  Mary  was  sufficient  to  instruct  her  in  the  danger  of  such 
connections ;  and  to  prove,  that  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  the  English  could  never  be  maintained,  where  they  had 
such  reason  to  appr^end  that  their  interests  would  every 
moment  be  sacnfioed  to  those  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  nation : 
that  notwithstanding  these  great  inconveniendes,  discovered 
by  past  experience,  3ie  house  of  Burgundy,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  more  popular  in  the  nation  than  the  £Eunily  of 
France;  and,whatwasof  chief  moment,  Philip  was  of  the  same 
communion  with  Mary,  and  was  connected  with  her  by  this 
great  band  of  interest  and  affection :  and  that  however  the. 
queen  might  remain  childless,  even  though  old  age  should 
grow  upon  her,  ihe  singular  felicity  and  glory  of  her  reign 
would  pres^ve^her  fiKon  contempt;  the  afiSetions  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  those  of  all  the  Protestants  in  Europe,  would  defend 
her  from  danger ;  and  her  own  prudence,  without  other  aid 
or  assistance,  would  baffle  all  the  ^orts  of  her  most  malignant 
enemies.*  7 

[1582.]     Th^se  reflections  kept  the  queen  in  great  anxiety 

and  irresdution ;  and  she  was  observed  to  pass  several  nights 

without  aiiy  sleep  or  repose.    At  last  her  settled  habits  of 

;  prudence  and  ambiticm  prevailed  over  her  temporary  inclina- 

,  tion ;  and  having  sent  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  sne  had  a  long 

conference  with  him  in  private,  where  she  was  supposed  to 

*  Letters  of  the  Sidheys,  vol  i.  p.  28^7,  et  seq.    Cabala,  p.  868. 
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hx^  made  him  ipdogies  foie  bfeakin^  h»  format  engage* 
mentB.  He  expressed  great  disgost  on  ms  leavisg  her ;  &rew 
awaj  the  nag  M>hich  she  had  given  him",  and  uttered  many 
eursea  on  the  mntal^liiy  of  women  and  of  i^andera.*  Soon 
after,  he  went  over  to  Ins  government  of  the  Nc^therlands ;  loet 
the  confidence  of  tlie  states  hj  a  rash  and  violent  attempt  (m 
their  liberties;  was  expelled  that  conntry ;  retired  into  France ; 
and  there  died.  The  queen,  bj  timelj  reflection,  saved  herself 
from  the  nnmererm  misehiefe  which  mnst  have  attended  so  im- 
prudent  a  manage:  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  Frendi 
monarchy  prevented  her  from  feeling  any  effects  of  that  resent- 
ment whldi  she  had  reason  to  dread  troioa.  the  affiront  «e  wan^ 
tonly  put  upon  that  royal  &n^y. 

The  anxiety  ci  the  queen  from  the  attempts  of  the  Snglish 
Oatiiolies  never  ceased  during,  the  whole  course  of  her  reign ; 
but  the  variely  of  revoiutions  which  happened  in  ail  the 
Heighboiing  kingdoms,  were  the  somice,  sometimes  of  her 
h<^s,  sometimes  of  her  aj^yrehensions.  Ihis  year  the  affiars 
of  Scotland  strongly  engaged  her  iittention.  The  influence 
which  the  earl  of  Lenox,  and  James  Stuart,  who  now  as- 
sumed the  title  of  earl  of  Arran,  had  acquired  over  the  yoio^ 
king,  was  but  a  slender  foundation  of  authority;  while  the 
generality  of  the  nol^,  and  sH  the  preachers,  were  so  much 
discontented  with  th^r  administration.  The  assembly  of  the 
church  appointed  a  solemn  fyast ;  of  wfaidi  one  of  the  avowed 
reasons  was,  the  dai^er  to  whidi  the  king  ww  exposed  from 
the  company  of  widced  persons  :f  aoid  on  that  day  the  pul- 
pits  resounded  with  declamaiaons  against  JjbmsL,  Airian,  and 
ail  Ae  present  oouaseUors.  When  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  somdently  prepared  by  these  leetwnas,  a  conspiracy  of 
the  BobSity  was  formed,  po^Mibly  wi&  the*  eoocarreaice  of 
Kizabeth,  for  seizing  the  peiKm  of  James  at  Ruthven,  a  seat 
«l  the  earl  of  Gowry's;  and  the  design,  being  kept  secxet^ 
succeeded  without  any  opposition.  The  leaders  in  this  enter- 
prise were  the  earl  of  Gowry  himself  the  earl  of  Marre,  the 
lords  lindesey  and  Boyd^  the  mast^s  of  Glamis  and  Oiiphant, 
the  abbots  of  Dunformling,  Paisley,  aod  Gambuskenneth. 
T'he  king  wept  when  he  found  hixoself  detained  a  prisoner ; 
but  the  master  of  Glamis  said,  "No  matter  ht  lus  tears: 
better  that  boys  weep  than  beisurded  men;''  an  expression 
whieh  James  could  never  afterwards  forgive.};    But  notwith- 

*  Camden,  p.  486.  f  Spotswood,  p.  819. 
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steading  Im  resentinent^  he  found  it  necessary  to  submit  to 
the  present  necessity.  He  pretended  an  entire  acquiescence 
In  tJie  oondnot  of  the  assodators ;  acknowledged  the  detention 
of  his  person  to  be  acceptable  service ;  imd  agreed  to  suniimon 
both  an  assembly  ot  the  church  and  a  convention  of  estates,  in 
mdar  to  ratify  that  enterprise. 

The  assembfy,  tiliough  they  had  established  it  as  an  inviola- 
ble rule,  that  the  Mm  on  no  accottnt,  and  under  no  pretence, 
should  ever  intermeddle  in  eeelesiasiical  matters,  made  no  sera- 
^e  of  takmg  eivH  bSMis  under  their  cognizance,  and  of  de- 
ciding, on  this  occasion,  that  the  attempt  of  the  conspbratora 
was  acceptable  to  all  that  feared  God,  or  tendered  the  preser- 
yatiofi  of  the  Mng^  poson,  and  prosperous  state  of  the  realm. 
They  even  ^joined  all  Ae  cleigy  to  recommend  these  senti- 
ments ftom  the  pnlpit ;  and  they  threatened  with  ecclesiastical 
eensnres  every  man  who  should  oppose  the  authority  of  the 
confederated  lords,*  The  convention,  hemg  composed  chiefly 
of  fiiese  lords  themselves,  added  their  sanction  to  these  pro- 
ceedings. Arran  was  confined  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house : 
Lenox,  though  he  had  power  to  resist,  yet,  rather  than  raise  a 
<avil  war,  or  be  the  cause  of  bloodshed,t  chose  to  retire  into 
iVanoe,  where  he  so<»i  after  died.  He  persevered  to  the  last 
hi  the  Protest^t  reli^on,  to  which  James  had  converted  him, 
but  whidi  Ihe  SeottiA  clergy  could  never  be  persuaded  that 
he  had  sincerely  embraced.  The  king  sent  fc^r  his  femily,  re- 
ared his  scm  to  Iob  paternal  honors  and  estates,  took  care  to 
MabMi  the  fortunes  of  all  hb  other  children,  and  to  his  last 
moments  never  forgot  the  esetfy  friendship  whidi  he  had  borne 
IbeBf  fotber;  a  strong  proof  of  the  gcxA  fispositions  of  Ihat 
prince.J 

No  sooner  was  this  revolution  known  m  Ehglaiid,  than  the 
qoeen  sent  ^  Hetoy  Cary  and  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  James, 
in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  deliverance  from  the 
pemidoiB  counsels  of  Lenox  and  Arran ;  to  exhort  him  not  to 
resent  the  seeming  violence  committed  on  Imn  by  the  con- 
federate lords ;  and  to  procure  from  him  permission  for  the 
retum  of  &e  earl  ci  Angus,  wiio  ever  since  Morton's  fell  had 
lived  in  Inland.  They  easity  prevailed  in  procuring  the 
recall  of  Angus ;  and  as  James  suspected,  that  EHzabeth  had 

♦  SpQts^ood,  p.  aSB . 
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not  been  eotiiely  uoaoqiudnted  with  the  piq^t  of  his  detentioii, 
he  thought  proper,  before  the  English  ambassadors,  to  dissem- 
ble his  resentment  against  the  authors  of  it  [15 Qd.]  Socui 
after,  La  Mothe-Fenelon  and  Meimeyille  appeared  as  ambassa- 
dors from  France :  their  errand  was  to  inquire  concerning  the 
situation  of  the  king,  make  professions  of  their  master's  f  riend- 

,  ship,  confirm  the  ancient  let^e  with  France,  and  procure  an 
accconmodation  between  James  and  the  queen  of  Soots.  This 
last  proposal  gave  great  mnbrage  to  me  clergy;  and  the 
assembly  voted  the  settling  of  terms  between  the  mother  and 
son  to  be  a  most  wicked  undertaking.  The  pulpits  resounded 
with  declamations  against  the  French  ambassadors ;  particu- 

.  larly  Fenelon,  whom  they  called  the  messenger  of  the  bloody 
murderer,  meaning  the  duke  of  Guise  :  and  as  that  minister^ 
being  kmght  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wore  a  white  cxobb  on  his 
shoulder,  they  cammoi^  denonoinated  it^  in  contempt,  the 
badge  of  Antichrist  liie  king  endeavored,  though  in  vain, 
to  repriBss  these  insolent  reflections;  but  in  order  to  makd 
.the  ambassadors  some  compensation,  he  desired  the  magia- 
trates  of  Edinburgh  to  give  them  a  splendid  dinner  before 
their  departure.  To  prevent  this  entertainment^  the  clergy 
appointed  that  very  day  for  a  public  £i»t;  and  finding  tbit 
their  orders  were  not  regarded,  they  employed  their  sermonB 
in  thundering  curses  on  the  magistrates,  who,  by  die  king's 
direction,  had  put  this  ix^ark  of  respect  on  tha  ambassadors. 
They  even  pursued  them  afterwards  with  the  censures  of  the 
church ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  diey  were  prevented  fixna 
issuing  the  sentence  of  exconmiunication  against  them,  oa 
account  of  their  submission  to  royal,  preferably  to  d^cal  au- 
thority.* 

What  increased  dieir  alarni  with  regard  to  an  accommoda- 
tion between  James  and  Mary  was,  that  the  English  ambassa- 
^dors  seemed  to  concur  with  &e  French  in  this  proposal;  and 
^  the  clergy  were  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  the  sincerity  of  the 
professions  made  by  the  former.  The  queen  of  Scots  had 
often  made  overtures  to  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  entirely 
neglected;  but  hearing  of  James's  detention,  she  wrote  a 
letter  in  a  more  pathetic  said  more  spirited  strain  than  usual ; 
craving  the  assistance  of  that  princess,  both  for  her  own  and 
her  son's  Uberty.  She  said,  that  the  account  of  the  prince's 
captivity  had  excited  her  most  tender  concern ;  and  the  expe- 

*  Spotflwood,  p.  824. 
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rienoe  which  she  faeisel^  diiring  so  many  years,  had  of  th^ 
extreme  hieMfy  attending  that  situation,  had  made  her  the 
more  apprehensive  lest  a  like  &te  should  pursue  her  unhappy 
ofi&pnng :  that  the  long  train  of  injustice  which  she  had  under- 
gone, the  calumnies  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  were  so 
grievous,  that  finding  no  place  for  i^ht  or  truth  among  men, 
she  was  reduced  to  make  her  last  appeal  to  Heaven,  the  only 
competent  tribunal  between  princes  of  equal  jurisdiction,  de- 
gree, and  dignity:  that  after  her  rebelMous  subjects,  secretly 
instigated  by  Elizabeth's  ministers,  had  expelled  her  the  throne, 
had  confined  her  in  prison,  had  pursued  her  with  arms,  she 
had  v<^untarily  thrown  herself  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land ;  &taily  allured  by  those  reiterated  professions  of  amity 
which  had  been  made  her,  and  by  her  confidence  in  the 
generosity  of  a  friend,  an  ally,  and  a  kinswoman :  that  not 
content  with  excluding  her  fix>m  her  presence,  with  supporting 
the  usurpers  of  her  throne,  with  contributing  to  the  destruction 
of  her  &ithful  subjects,  Elizabeth  had  reduced  her  to  a  worse 
captivity  than  that  from  whidi  she  had  escaped,  and  had  made 
her  this  cruel  return  for  the  unlimited  confidence  which  she 
had  reposed  in  her:  that  though  her  resentment  of  such 
severe  usage  had  never  carried  her  further  than  to  use  some 
disappointed  efforts  for  her  deliverance,  unhappy  for  herselj^ 
and  ^tal  to  others,  she  found  the  rigors  of  confinement  daily 
multi{^ed  upon  her :  and  at  length  carried  to  such  a  height, 
that  it  surpassed  the  bounds  of  all  human  patience  any  longet 
to  endure  them ;  that  she  was  cut  off  from  all  communication, 
not  only  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  with  her  only  son ;  and 
her  maternal  fondness,  which  was  novr  mate  eiUivened  by 
their  unhappy  sympathy  in  situation,  and  was  her  sole  remain- 
mg  attachment  to  this  world,  deprived  even  of  that  melancholy 
solace  which  letters  or  messages  could  give :  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  sorrows,  still  more  than  her  close  confinement, 
had  preyed  upon  her  health,  and  had  added  the  insufiSerable 
weight  of  bodily  infirmity  to  all  those  other  calamities  under 
which  she  labored :  that  while  the  daily  experience  of  her 
maladies  opened  to  her  the  comfortable  prospect  of  an  ap- 
proaching deUverance  into  a  region  where  pain  and  sorrow 
are  no  more,  her  enemies  envi^  her  that  last  consolation; 
and  having  secluded  her  from  every  joy  on  earth,  had  dona 
what  in  them  lay  to  debar  her  from  all  hopes  in  berfiiture 
and  eternal  existence :  that  the  exercise  of  her  religion  was 
refused  her ;  the  use  of  those  sacred  rites  in  which  she  had 
VOL.  rv. — ^I 
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been  educated;  the  conuneroe  witli  thoee  holy  ministersy 
whom  Heavtti  had  appomted  to  reoei?e  the  acknowled^meat 
df  our  transgressions,  and  to  seal  our  penitence  bj  a  solemn 
readmiasion  into  hearenly  favor  and  f(Hgiveness:  &at  it  was 
in  vain  to  complain  of  the  rigors  c^  persecution  exerdsed  in 
other  kingdoms ;  when  a  queen  and  an  innooent  woman  was 
excluded  from  an  indulgence  which  never  yet,  in  the  most 
barbarous  countries,  had  been  denied  to  tibe  meanest  and 
most  obnoxious  male&ctor :  that  could  she  eva  be  induced 
to  descend  from  that  royal  dignity  in  which  Providence  had 
placed  her,  or  depart  from  her  appeal  to  Heaven,  there  was 
only  one  other  tribunal  to  which  she  would  appeal  from  all 
her  enemies ;  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  l^zabeth's  own 
liweast,  and  to  that  lenity  which,  uninfluenced  l^  malignant 
counsel,  she  would  naturally  be  induced  to  exercise  towards 
her :  and  that  she  finally  entreated  her  to  resume  her  natural 
disposition,  and  to  reflect  on  the  support,  as  well  as  comfort, 
which  she  might  receive  from  her  son  and  herself  i^  joining 
the  obligations  of  gratitude  to  the  ties  of  blood,  she  would 
deign  to  raise  them  from  their  present  mdancholy  situation, 
and  reinstate  them  in  that  liberty  and  authority  to  which  they 
were  entitled,* 

Elizabeth  was  engaged  to  obstruct  Mary's  restoration,  chiefly 
because  she  foresaw  an  unhappy  alternative  attending  that 
event.  K  this  princess  recovered  any  considerable  sh^e  of 
authority  in  Scotland,  her  resentment,  ambition,  seal,  and  con- 
nections both  domestic  and  foreign,  might  render  her  a  dan- 
gerous neighbor  to  England,  and  enable  her,  after  suppressing 
we  Protestant  party  among  her  subjects,  to  revive  uoae  pre- 
tensions which  she  had  formerly  advanced  to  the  crown,  and 
which  her  partisans  in  both  kingdoms  still  supported  with  great 
industry  and  assurance.  If  she  were  reinstated  in  power  with 
such  strict  limitetions  as  oould  not  be  broken,  she  might  be 
disgusted  with  her  situation;  and  flying  abroad,  form  more 
desperate  attempts  than  any  sovereign,  who.  had  a  crown  to 
hazard,  would  willingly  undertake.  Mary  herself  sensible  of 
these  difficulties,  and  convinced  by  experience  that  Elizabeth 
would  forever  debar  her  the  throne,  was  now  become  more 
humble  in  her  wishes;  and  as  age  and  infirmities  had  re- 

1)ressed  those  sentiments  of  ambition  bv  whidi  she  had  former- 
7  been  so  much  actuated,  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  her 

•  Oamden,  p.  489.  .  - 
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bopes  <^  grandeur,  iu  order  to  obtain  a  little  liberty ;  a  blesih 
lug  to  which  she  naturally  aspired  with  the  fondest  impatienoe. 
She  proposed,  th^efore,  that  she  should  be  asaodated  with 
her  son  in  the  title  to  the  orown  of  Scotland,  but  that  the 
administration  should  remain  solely  in  him :  and  she  was  con- 
tent to  live  in  England  in  a  private  station,  and  even  under  a 
kind  of  restraint ;  but  with  8<nnd  more  tiberfy,  both  lor  ezerdse 
and  company,  than  she  had  enjoyed  since  the  &st  discovery 
ci  her  intngues  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Bat  Elizabeth, 
a&raid  lest  such  a  loo«e  method  of  guarding  her  would  £Eicilitate 
her  escape  into  France  or  Spain,  or,  at  least,  would  encourage 
and  ina*ease  her  partisans,  and  enable  her  to  conduct  those 
intrigues  to  which  she  had  already  discovered  so  strong  a  pro- 
pensity, was  secretly  determined  to  deny  her  requests;  and 
though  she  feigned  to  assent  to  them,  ^e  well  knew  how  to 
disappoint  the  expectations  df  the  unhappy  princess.  Whik 
Lenox  makktained  his  auth<Mrity  in  ScotUnd,  she  never  gave 
any  reply  to  all  the  applications  made  to  her  by  the  Scottish 
queen  :^  at  present^  when  her  own  creatures  had  acquired 
possession  of  the  government,  she  was  resolved  to  throw  the 
odium  of  refosal  upon  them;  and  pretending  that  nothing  hr- 
ther  was  required  to  a  perfect  accommodation  than  the  cob< 
curr^ce  of  the  council  of  state  in  Scotland,  she  ordered  her 
ambassador,  Bowes,  to  op^n  the  negotiation  for  Mary's  liberty, 
and  her  asaodatioii  wii£  her  son  in  the  title  to  the  crown. 
Though  she  seemed  to  make  this  concesuon  to  Mary,  she  re-' 
fused  h^  the  liberty  of  sending  any  ambassador  of  her  own ; 
a^  that  |»rince88  could  easily  conjecture,  £rom  this  circumstance^ 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  pretended  negotiation.  The 
privy  council  of  Scotlwid,  instigaied  by  the  dergy,  rejected 
sin  treaty ;  juid  James,  who  was  now  a  captive  in  their  hands, 
affirmed,  tiiat  he  had  never  agreed  to  an  assoeiataon  with  his 
motJu^y  and  that  the  matter  li^  never  gone  further  than  som^ 
loose  prOTOsals  for  that  purpoBe.f 

The  a&irs  of  Scotland  remained  not  long  in  the  present 
situation*  James,  impatient  of  restraint,  made  his  escape 
from  his  keepers ;  and  flying  to  St  Andrews,  summoned  his 
fiiends  and  partisans  to  attend  him.  The  earls  o(  Argyle, 
Marshal,  Montrose,  and  Eothes,  hastened  to  pay  their  duty 
to  £heir  sovereign;  and  the  opposite  party  found  themselves 

*  Jebb,  voL  n.  p.  540.  ,     ^  ^    ^., 

t  MS.  in  the  Advocates' lihmry,  A.  8,  28,  p  401,  from  tlieOoa  lab. 

Calig.  c  9.  . 
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unable  to  reset  so  powerfal  a  oomlHnaiaon.  They  were 
(^foed  a  pardon,  upon  their  submission,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  &tdt  in  seidng  the  king's  person  and  restrain^ 
ing  him  from  his  liberty.  Some  of  them  accepted  of  the 
terms;  the  greater  number,  par^acolarly  Angus,  Hamilton, 
Marre,  Glands,  left  the  country,  and  took  shelter  in  Ireland  or 
England,  where  they  were  protected  by  Elizabeth.  Hie  earl 
of  Arran  was  recalled  to  court;  and  the  malecontents,  who 
could  not  brook  the  authority  of  Lenox,  a  man  of  virtue  and 
moderation,  found,  that  by  their  resistance,  they  had  thrown 
all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  person  whose  counsels  were  as 
violent  as  his  manners  were  profligate.* 

Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  James,  in  which  she  quoted  a 
moral  sentence  fn»n  Isocrates,  and  indirectly  reproached  him 
with  inconstancy,  and  a  breach  of  lus  engagements.  James, 
in  his  reply,  justified  his  measur^ ;  and  rets^ted,  by  turning 
two  passages  of  Isocrates  against  her.f  She  next  sent  Waking- 
ham  on  an  embassy  to  him ;  and  her  chief  purpose  in  employ- 
ing that  aged  minister  in  an  errand  where  so  little  business 
was  to  be  transacted,  was  to  learn,  from  a  man  of  so  much 
penetration  and  experience,  the  real  character  of  James. 
This  young  prince  possessed  good  parts,  though  not  accompa- 
nied with  that  vigor  and  industry  which  his  station  required; 
and  as  he  exceUed  in  general  discourse  ^nd  conversation, 
Walsingham  entertained  a  higher  idea  of  his  talents  than  he 
was  afterwards  found>  when  real  business  was  transacted,  to 
have  frdly  merited.];  The  account  which  he  gave  his  mistress 
induced  her  to  treat  James  thenceforth  ^^th  some  more 
regard  than  she  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to  pay  him. 

[1584.]  The  Ismg  of  Scots,  persevering  in  lys  present 
views,  summoned  a  parliament;  where  it  was  enacted,  that 
no  clergyman  should  presume  in  his  sermons  to  utter  &l&e, 
imtrue,  or  scandalous  speeches  against  the  king,  the  council, 
or  the  public  measures ;  or  to  m^dle,  in  an  imprc^r  man- 
ner, with  the  affiiiis  of  lus  majesty  and  the  states.  §  The 
clergy,  finding  tiiat  the  pulpit  would  no  longer  be  a  sanctuary 
for  Qiem,  were  extremely  offended ;  they  said  that  the  king 
was  become  Popish  in  his  heart ;  and  ikey  gave  their  adver- 
saries the  epithets  of  gross  Hbertiiies,  belly  gods,  and  in&mous 

Spotswood,  p.  826,  826,  et  seq. 
Melvil,  p.  140, 141.    Strype,  vol.  iil  p.  166. 
Melvil,  p.  148.    Jebb,  vol  il  p.  580. 
Spotswood;  p.  888. 
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peiBODS.*  The  yiolent  conduct  of  Amm  soon  brou^t  over 
ihe  popularity  to  their  side.  The  earl  of  Gowry,  though  par- 
doned for  the  late  attempt,  was  committed  to  i^ison^  was  tried 
oa  some  new  aocusationsy  condemned,  itfid  executed.  Many 
innocent  persons  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  this  favorite ; 
and  the  banished  lords,  being  assisted  by  Ehzabefth,  now  found 
the  time  &vorable  for  the  recovery  of  their  estates  and  author- 
ity. After  they  had  been  foiled  in  one  attempt  upon  Stiriing, 
they  prevailed  in  another ;  and  being  admitted  to  the  king's 
presence,  were  pardoned,  and  restored  to  his  £»vor. 

Arran  was  degraded  from  authority,  deprived  of  that  estate 
and  title  which  he  had  usurped,  and  l^e  whole  country  seemed 
to  be  composed  to  tranqtullity.  fiUzabeth,  after  opposing 
-during  some  time  the  credit  of  the  &vorite,  had  found  it  more 
expedient^  before  his  M,  to  compound  all  diffeiences  with 
bim,  by  means  of  Davison,  a  minister  whom  she  sent  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  having  more  confidence  in  the  lords  Yrhom  she  had 
helped  to  restore,  she  was  pleased  with  this  alteration  of 
a£aai& ;  and  maintained  a  good  correspondenee  with  the  new 
court  and  ministry  of  James. 

These  revolutions  in  Scotland  would  have  been  regarded  as 
of  small  importance  to  the  repose  and  security  of  Elizabeth, 
had  her  own  subjects  been  entirely  united,  and  had  not  the 
zeal  of  the  Catholios,  excited  by  constraint  mc»^  properly 
than  persecution,,  daily  threatened  her  with  some  dangerous 
insurrection.  The  vigilance  of  the  ministers,  particularly  of 
Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  was  raised  in  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  the  malecontents ;  and  many  arts,  which  had  been 
blamable  in  a  more  peaceful  government,  were  employed 
in  detecting  conspiracies,  and  even  discovering  the  seoi^t 
inclinations  of  men.  Counterfeit  letters  were  written  in  the 
name  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  or  of  the  English  exiles,  and 
privately  conveyed  to  the  houses  of  the  Catholics :  spies  were 
hired  to  observe  the  actions  and  discourse  of  suspected  per^ 
sons :  informers  were  countenanced ;  and  though  tiie  sagacity 
of  these  two  great  ministers  helped  them  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false  intelligence,  many  calumnies  were  no 
doubt  hearkened  to,  and  all  the  subjects,  particularly  the  Cath- 
olics, kept  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and  inquietude.  Henry 
Piercy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to  the  earl  beheaded 
some  years  before,  and  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  son 

*  Spotswood,  p<  884.  ' 
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of  tiid  toifartaiiito  ddra  of  Norfolk,  M  utid^r  softpidon ;  find 
the  latter  was,  by  order  of  council,  confined  to  his  own  house. 
Francas  Throgmorton,  a  private  gentletnan,  was  committed  to 
custody,  <xi  account  of  a  letter  wfaidi  he  had  wril^n  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  which  was  intercepted.  Lord  Paget  and 
Charles  Arundel,  who  had  been  engaged  with  him  in  treason- 
able designs,  immediately  withdrew  beycmd  sea.  Throgmor- 
tcA  confessed  that  a  plan  for  an  invasion  and  insurrection  had 
been  laid ;  and  thou^,  on  his  trial,  he  was  desirous  of  retract- 
ing this  confession,  and  imputing  it  to  the  lear  of  torture,  he 
was  found  guilty  and  executed.  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, having  promoted  this  c<H»piracy,  was  ordered  to  depart 
the  kh^domf  and  Wade  was  sent  into  Spain,  to  excuse  his 
dismission,  and  to  desire  the  king  to  send  another  ambassador 
in  his  place;  but  Philip  would  not  so  much  as  admit  the 
English  ambassador  to  his  presence.  Oreighton,  a  Scottish 
Jesuit,  coming  over  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  seized,  tore 
some  papeiB  with  an  intention  of  throwing  them  into  the  sea ; 
but  the  wind  blowing  them  back  upon  the  ship,  they  w^re 
pieced  together,  and  discovered  some  dangerous  se<a'ets.* 
•  Many  of  these  conspiracies  were,  with  great  appearance  of 
leason,  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;f  and 
as  her  name  was  employed  in  all  of  them,  the  council  thought 
that  they  could  not  use  too  nrumy  precautions  against  the 
danger  of  her  claims,  and  the  restless  activity  of  her  temper. 
She  was  removed  from  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, who,  though  vigilant  and  faithfdl  in  that  trust,  had  also 
been  indu^ent  to  his  prisoner,  particularly  with  regard  to  air 
and  exercise ;  and  she  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  ^r 
Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury ;  men  of  honor,  but  inflexi- 
ble in  their  care  and  attenticm.  An  association,  was  also  set 
on  foot  by  &e  earl  of  Leicester  and  other  courtiers ;  and  as 
Elizabeth  was  beloved  by  the  whole  nation,  except  the  more 
zealous  Catholics,  men  of  all  ranks  willingly  flocked  to  the 
subscription  of  it  The  purport  of  tiiis  association  was  to 
defend  the  queen,  to  jevenge  her  death,  or  any  injury  com- 
mitted against  her,  and  to  exclude  from  the  throne  all  claim- 
ants, what  titie  soever  they  might  possess,  by  whose  sugges- 
tion or  for  whose  behoof  any  violence  should  be  offered  to 
her  majesty.J    The   queen  of  Soots  was   sensible  that  this 

*  Oamden,  p.  499.  f  Strype,  vol  ill  246. 
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asaodation  was  IdveBed  agaxnai  h^;  and  to  romoTe  all  ana- 
pidon  from  herself^  she  also  desired  leave  to  siribsodbe  il 

Elizabeth,  that  she  might  the  more  discourage  maleoon* 
tents,  by  showing  them  the  ooncnrrenoe  of  the  naticHi  in  her 
fiiYor,  summoned  a  new  parliament ;  and  she  met  with  thai 
dntiM  attachment  whidi  die  expected.  The  association  was 
confirmed  by  parliament ;  and  a  dause  was  added  bj  which 
the  queen  was  empowered  to  name  commissioneis  ior  the  trial 
of  an  J  pretender  to  the  crown,  who  should  attempt  c^  imagine 
any  inrasioB^  insurrection,  or  assassination  against  her :  upon 
condemnation  jwononnoed  by  these  commissioneis,  the  guilty 
person  was  exchided  £x)m  all  claim  to  the  suocessionf  and 
was  further  punishable  as  her  mi^esty  should  direct  And  ka 
greater  security,  a  council  o£  regency,  in  case  of  the  queen's 
violent  death,  was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  to  setde 
the  succession,  and  to  take  vengeance  for  that  act  of  treason.* 

A  severe  law  was  also  ena^ed  against  Jesuits  and  Popish 
priests :  it  was  ordamed,  that  they  should  depart  the  Idngdom 
within  forty  days ;  that  those  who  should  remain  beyond  thi^ 
time,  or  should  afterwards  return,  should  be  guilty  of  treason ; 
that  those  who  harbored  or  relieved  them  should  be  gulty  of 
felony ;  that  those  who  were  educated  in  seminaries,  if  .they 
returned  not  in  six  months  after  notice  given,  and  submitted 
not  themselves  to  the  queen,  before  a  biiSiop,  or  two  justices, 
should  be  guilty  of  treascm ;  and  that  if  any,  so  submitting 
themselves,  should,  within  ten  years,  approach  the  court,  or 
come  withm  ten  miles  of  it^  their  submission  should  be  vcsd.f 
By  tiiis  law,  the  exerdse  of  the  Catholic  reli^on,  which  had 
formerly  be«i  prcAibited  under  lighter  penalties,  and  which 
was  in  many  instances  connived  at,  was  totally  suppressed. 
In  tiie  subsequent  part  of  the  queen's  rdgn,  the  law  was  some*- 
times  executed  by  the  capital  punishment  of  priests ;  and 
though  the  partisans  of  that  princess  asserted  thit  they  were 
punished  ht  their  treason,  not  their  religion,  the  apok^  must 
only  be  understood  in  this  sense,  that  the  law  was  enacted  on 
account  of  the  treasonable  views  and  attempts  of  the  sect,  not 
that  every  individual  who  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  was 
convicted  of  tceason-J  The  Catholics,  therefore,  might  now 
with  justice  complain  of  a  violent  persecution  ;  which  we  may 

»  21  EUz.  cap,  1.  t  27  Eli*,  cap.  2. 

X  Beme  even  of  those  who  defend  the  queen's  measures,  allow  that 
in  tffli  years  fifty  prie^s  were  executed,  and  fifty-five  baodahed.  Oato- 
den,  p.  649. 
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nlety  affirm,  is  spite  of  the  rigid  and  bigoted  maxims  of  that 
age,  not  to  be  the  best  method  of  oonyerting  them,  or  of  re* 
ocmciling  them  to  the  established  govermnent  and  religion. 

The  parliament  besides  anning  the  queen  with  th^  pow- 
ers, granted  her  a  supply  of  one  subsviy  and  two  fifteenths* 
The  only  cii«mnstanoe  in  which  their  proceedings  were  dis- 
agreeable to  her,  was  an  a|^licatu>n,  made  by  the  commons, 
for  a  further  ref(Minatioa  'in  eodesiafltical  matters*  Yet  even 
in  this  attempt,  which  af^ted  her,  as  well  as  them,  in  a  deli- 
cate point,  they  discovered  how  much  they  were  overawed  by 
her  authority.  The  majority  of  the  bouse  were  Puritans,  or 
inclined  to  that  sect ;  *  but  the  severe  reprimands  which  they 
had  already,  in  former  sessions,  met  with  fix>m  the  throne^ 
deterred  them  from  introducing  any  bill  concemmg  religion ; 
a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  interpreted  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  prerogative :  they  were  content  to  proceed 
by  way  of  humble  petition,  and  that  not  addressed  to  her 
majesty,  which  would  have  given  ofifence,  but  to  the  house  of 
lords,  or  rather  the  bishops,  who  had  a  seat  in  the  house,  and 
frcan  whom  alone  ^ey  were  willing  to  receive  all  advances 
towards  reformation  ;  f  a  strange  departure  from  what  we  now 
apprehend  to  be  the  dignity  of  the  commons  I 

The  commons  desired,  in  their  humble  petition,  that  no 
Ushop  should  exercise  his  function  of  ordination  but  with  the 
consent  and  concurrence  ci  six  presbyters :  but  this  demand, 
as  it  really  introduced  a  change  of  ecclesiastical  government^ 
was  firmly  rejected  by  the  prelates.  They  desired,  that  no 
clergyman  should  be  instituted  into  any  benefice  without 
previous  notice  being  given  to  the  parish,  that  they  might 
e^^amine  whether  ihm  lay  any  oljjection  to  his  Hfe  or  &^ 
trine ;  an  attempt  towmrds  a  p<^ular  model,  whicb  naturally 
met  with  the  same  &te.  In  another  article  of  the  petition, 
tiiey  prayed  that  the  bishops  should  not  insist  upon  every 
ceremony,  or  deprive  incumbents  for  omitting  part  of  the  ser- 
vice ;  as  if  uniformity  in  public  worship  had  not  been  estab* 

*  Besides  the  petition  after  mentioned,  another  proof  of  the  prev- 
slency  of  the  Pantans  among  the  commons  was,  their  passing  a  bill 
for  the  reverent  observance  of  Sunday,  whioh  they  termed  the  Sab- 
bath, end  the  depriving  the  pec^e  <m  those  amusements  whidi  thej 
were  aocustcxnea  to  teke  on  t^t  da^r.  D'Ewes,  p.  836.  It  was  a 
strong  symptom  of  a  contrary  spirit  in  the  upper  houses  that  thej 
proposed  to  add  Wednesday  to  the  fiist  days,  ana  to  prohibit  entire^ 
the  eatmg  of  flesh  on  that  day.    I^Ewes,  p.  8*78. 

t  D^Ewes.  p.  867. 
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liBhed  by  law;  or  as  if  the  prelates  iiad  been  endowed  with  a 
dii^)eDsmg  power.  They  eomplained  of  abuses  which  pre- 
Tailed  in  prcmoandxig  the  sentence  of  exccxnmimicatioQ,  and 
they  entreated  the  reverend  &therB  to  think  of  some  law  lor 
the  remedy  of  these  abuses :  implyii^  that  those  matten  were 
too  high  for  the  ccnmnons  of  thenosekes  to  attempt. 

But  the  most  material  article  which  the  commons  touched 
upon  in  their  petition,  was  the  court  of  ecdesiastical  oommiB- 
sion,  and  the  oath,  ^^  ex  officio,''  as  it  was  called,  exacted  br 
Ihat  court  This  is  a  subject  of  such  importance  as  to  ment 
some  explanation. 

The  first  primate  after  the  quel's  accession  was  Parker; 
a  man  rigid  in  exacting  conformity  to  the  established  worship, 
and  in  punishing,  by  fine  or  deprivation  all  the  Puritanical 
Clei^men  who  attempted  to  innovate  any  thing  in  the  habitB, 
ceremonies,  or  liturgy  of  the  church.  He  died  in  1575  ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Grindal,  who,  as  he  himself  was  inclined 
to  the  new  sect,  was  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  execute 
the  laws  against  them,  or  to  punish  the  nonconforming  dergy. 
He  declined  obeying  the  queen's  orders  for  the  suppression 
of  ^  prophesyings,"  <»r  the  assemblies  of  the  zealots  in  private 
houses,  which,  she  apprehended,  had  become  so  many  aeade^ 
mies  of  fanaticism ;  and  for  this  offiance  she  had,  by  an  order 
of  the  star  chamber,  sequestered  him  firom  his  archiepiscopal 
fbnction,  and  confined  him  to  his  own  house.  Upon  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1583,  she  determined  not  to  fidl  into  the 
same  error  in  her  next  choice ;  and  she  named  Whitgift,  a 
zealous  Churchman,  who  had  akeady  signalized  his  pen  in 
controversy,  and  who,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  convince 
the  Puritans  by  argument,  was  now  resolved  to  open  their 
eyes  by  power,  and  by  the  execution  of  penal  statutes.  He 
mformed  the  queen  that  all  tiie  spriritual  authority  lodged  in 
the  prelates  was  insignificant  without  the  sanction  of  the 
etown  ;  and  as  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  commission  at  that 
time  in  force,  he  engaged  her  to  issue  a  new  one,  more 
arbitrary  than  any  of  &e  former,  and  conveying  more  un- 
limited  authority.*  She  appointed  forty-four  commissioners, 
twelve  of  whom  were  ecclesiastics ;  three  commissioners 
made  a  quorum ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extended  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  over  all  orders  of  men ;  and  every 
circumstance  of  ite  authority,  and  all  its  methods  of  pro- 

*  KeaFs  History  of  the  ParitanB,  vol.  i  p.  410^ 
n* 
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eedBagr  veie  coniiary  to  the  ekasnst  pnoopleB  of  kw  and 
Dsbml  eqinly .  The  cwnimiwameTs  vere  emponerod  to  Tint 
and  n£atm  aB  eRwSy  hereaws  adiiaBs,  in  a  wonl^  to  legnlaile 
all  opioioBi^  s  ivdl  as  to  pnnisfa  aO  breach  of  ndfofiiiitj  in 
tha  eserciw  of  pahhe  wondup.  Thef  were  directed  to  make 
inqimy,  not  onJ^  bj  the  legal  methods  of  joiieB  and  witnesses^ 
hot  fay  all  other  means  vad  ways  which  they  oould  devise; 
that  is,  bf  the  mck,  by  toitnre,  by  inqniaidoOy  by  impnaon- 
meBt  'Where  th^  fcimd  reason  to  SQspeet  ai^  penoDy  they 
night  ailwaniHtar  to  him  an  oath,  called  **  ex  officio,^  fay  whidi 
he  was  bomid  to  answer  all  questions,  and  mighft  thmby  be 
obliged  to  aoeose  himself  or  his  most  intimats  friend.  The 
fines  wfaidi  they  levied  were  diaan^i(Miaiy,  and  often  ooca- 
flioned  the  total  min  of  the  offisnder,  oontcuy  to  the  estab- 
fidied  kwa  of  the  kingdom.  The  im|monmeat  to  which 
they  oondenmed  any  delinqneDt,  was  fimited  by  no  rale  bat 
then*  own  pleasnre.  Thej  assumed  a  power  of  imporing  on 
the  ciergy  what  new  artides  of  sabscription,  and  oonseqnently 
of  finth,  they  thought  pioper.  Though  all  other  spiiitoal 
eoarts  were  subject,  sinee  the  reformation,  to  inhibitioDs  frcftn 
the  sopreme  ooaits  of  law,  the  eodesiastical  eoramisBionets 
were  exempted  from  that  legal  jorisdietion,  and  were  liable 
to  no  ooDtroL  And  the  more  to  enlarge  tiieir  authority,  they 
were  empowered  to  punish  all  incesta,  adohmes,  fornicatioDs ; 
aU  ontn^es,  nusbdiiaviors,  and  disorders  in  marriage:  and 
the  pnnishin^its  whidi  th^  might  inffiet,  were  aoooiding  to 
tbrar  wisdom,  coosciencei,  iod  discretion.  In  a  word,  ^lis 
court  was  a  rnd  inquisition ;  attosded  with  all  the  iniquitieB, 
as  w^  as  cnieltieBy  inseparable  fiom  that  tribnnaL  And  as 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  eedeaaastical  court  waa  destrnctiye  of 
M  law,  BO  its  erection  was  denned  by  many  a  mere  usurpa- 
tion of  this  imperious  princess ;  and  IumI  bo  otho-  foundation 
than  a  clause  of  a  statute,  restoring  the  supremacy  to  the 
crown,  and  empowering  the  sovere^  to  appoint  oommis- 
siooers  for  exercising  that  prerogative.  But  prerogatire  in 
general,  espeeiaUy  the  supremacy,  was  supposed  in  that  age 
to  inrolre  powers  which  no  law,  precedent,  or  reason  could 
limit  and  determine. 

But  though  Ihe  commons,  in  their  humble  petition  to  the 
prelates,  had  touched  so  gently  and  submiaedvely  cm  the  eccle- 
siastical grievances,  the  queen,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  could  not  forbear  te^ang  notice  of 
their  presumption,  and  rqnoving  them  for  those  murmurs 
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whkb^  fer  fear  of  cJfeidiiig  her,  they  bad  pronounced  so  loir 
as  not  directly  to  reach  her  royal  eat«u  After  giving  them 
some  general  thanks  for  their  attachm^t  to  her,  and  making 
professions  of  affection  to  her  subjects,  she  told  them,  that 
whoever  foifnd  fptiilt  with  the  church  threw  a  slander  upon 
her,  since  she  was  appointed  by  God  supreme  ruler  over  it ; 
and  no  h^esies  or  sehknis  could  prevail  in  the  kingdom  but 
by  her  permistton  and  negligence:  that  some  abuses  must 
necessarily  hare  place  in  ev^  thing;  but  she  warned  the 
prelates  to  be  watchful;  hr  if  she  found  them  careless  of 
iheir  charge,  she  was  fully  determined  to  depose  them :  that 
she  was  commonly  supposed  to  have  employed  herself  in 
many  studies,  particularly  philosophical,  (by  which,  I  sup- 
pose, she  meant  theological,)  and  she  would  confess,  that  few 
whose  leisure  had  not  allowed  them  to  make  professions  of 
^eience,  had  read  or  reflected  more :  that  as  she  could  discern 
the  pr^nmption  of  many,  in  curiously  canvassing  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  starting  innovations,  she  would  no  longer  endure 
this  licentiousness ;  but  meant  to  guide  her  people  by  God's 
rule  in  the  just  mean  between  the  corruptions  of  Rome  and . 
the  errors  of  modem  sectaries:  and  that  as  the  Romanists 
were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  her  person,  so  the  other 
innovators  were  dangerous  to  all  kingly  government;  jmd, 
nnder  color  of  preaching  ihB  word  of  God,  presumed  to  exer- 
cise their  private  judgment,  and  to  censure  the  actions  of  the 
prince.* 

From  the  whole  of  this  transaction  we  may  observe,  that 
the  commons,  in  making  their  general  application  to  the  prel- 
ates, as  well  as  in  some  particular  articles  of  their  petition, 
showed  themselves  wholly  ignorant,  no  less  than  the  queen, 
of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  a  legal  constitution.  And  k 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Elizabeth,  so  fer  from 
yielding  to  the  displeasure  of  the  parliament  against  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  granted,  before  the  end  of  her  reign, 
a  new  commission;  in  which  she  enlarged,  rather  than 
restrained,  the  powers  of  the  commissioner&f 

During  this  session  of  parliament,  there  was  discovered  a 
conspiracy,  which  much  increased  the  general  animosity 
against  the  Catholics,  and  still  fiirther  widened  the  breach 
between  the  religious  parties.    William  Parry,  a  Catholic 

*  See  note  R,  at  the  end  ©f  the  volume, 
t  Rymer,  vol.  xvi.  p.  292,  886,  400. 
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gentleman,  had  rec^ved  tlie  queen's  pardon  for  a  crime  bj 
which  he  was  exposed  to  capital  punishment;  and  having 
obtained  pennission  to  travel,  he  retired  to  Milan,  and  made 
open  proression  of  his  religion,  which  he  had  concealed  while 
he  remained  in  En^and.  He  was  here  persuaded  by  Palmio, 
a  Jesuit,  that  he  could  not  perform  a  more  meritorious  action 
than  to  take  away  the  life  of  his  sovereign  and  his  beneiao- 
tress;  the  nuncio  Gamp^gio,  when  consulted,  approved 
extremely  of  this  pious  undertaking ;  and  Parry,  though  still 
agitated  with  doubts,  came  to  Paris  with  an  intention  of  passuig 
over  to  England  and  executing  his  bloody  purpose.  He  was 
here  encouraged  in  the  design  by  Thomas  Morgan,  a  gentleman 
of  great  credit  in  the  parfy;  and  though  Watts  and  some 
other  Catholic  priests  told  him  that  the  enterprise  was  criminal 
and  impious,  he  preferred  the  authority  of  Eaggazzoni,  the 
nimcio  at  Paris,  and  determined  to  persist  in  his  resolution. 
He  here  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  which  was  conveyed  to 
Cardinal  Como;  he  communicated  his  mtention  to  the  holy 
father,  and  craved  his  absolution  and  paternal  benediction. 
He  received  an  answer  from  the  cardinal,  by  which  he  found 
that  his  purpose  was  extremely  applauded;  and  he  came 
over  to  England  with  a  full  design  of  canying  it  into  execu- 
tion. So  deeply  are  the  sentiments  of  morality  engraved  in 
the  human  breast,  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  prejudices 
of  &1se  religion  totally  to  eSacQ  them;  and  this  bigoted 
assassin  resolved,  before  he  came  to  extremities,  to  try  every 
other  expedient  for  alleviating  the  persecutions  under  which 
the  Catholics  at  that  time  labored.  He  found  means  of  being 
introduced  to  the  queen ;  assured  her  that  many  conspiracies 
were  formed  against  her ;  aud  exhorted  her,  as  she  tendered 
her  life,  to  give  the  Romanists  some  more  indulgence  in  the 
exercise  of  tiieir  religion ;  but,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  by 
the  opportunity  to  assassinate'  her,  he  always  came  to  court 
unprovided  with  every  offensive  weapon.  He  even  found 
means  to  be  elected  member  of  parliament :  and  having  made 
a  vehement  harangue  against  the  severe  laws  enacted  this 
last  session,  was  committed  to  custody  for  his  freedom,  and 
sequestered  from  the  house.  His  Mure  in  these  attempts 
confirmed  him  the  more  in  his  former  resolution;  and  he 
communicated  his  intentions  to  JSTevil,  who  entered  zealously 
into  the  design,  and  was  determined  to  have  a  share  in  the 
merits  of  its  execution.  A  book  newly  published  by  Dr. 
Allen,  afterwards  created  a  cardinal,  served  further  to  ef&ce 
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all  their  seniles  wHih  regard  to  the  murder  of  an  heretioal 
prince;  and  haTing  agreed  to  shoot  the  queen  while  she 
should  he  takmg  the  air  on  h<»8eback,  they  resolved,  if  they 
could  not  maice  their  escape,  to  sacrifice  th^  hves  in  ful- 
fflfing  a  duty  so  agreeable,  as  they  imagined,  to  the  will  of 
God  and  to  true  rehgion.  But  while  they  were  watching  an 
oppOTtunity  for  the  execution  of  their  purpose,  the  earl  <^ 
Westmoreland  happened  to  die  in  ^dle;  and  as  Nevil  was 
next  heir  to  that  £unily,  he  b^an  to  entertain  hopes  that,  by 
doing  some  acceptable  service  to  the  queen,  he  might  recover 
the  estate  and  honors  which  had  been  ISurfeited  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  t^  last  earL  He  betrayed  the  whde  conspiracy  to 
die  ministeTB^  and  Parry,  being  thrown  into  prison,  confeBsed 
the  guilt  both  to  them  and  to  the  jury  who  tried  him.  The 
letter  from  Cardinal  Como,  being  produced  in  court,  put 
Parry's  narrative  beyond  all  question;  and  that  criminal, 
having  received  sentence  of  death,^  sufiered  the  punishment 
which  IJie  law  appointed  for  his  treascmable  coDspiracy.f 

These  bloody  designs  now  appeared  every  where,  as  the 
result  of  that  l»goted  spirit  by  which  the  two  religious, 
especially  t^  CaSiolic,  were  at  this  time  actuated.  Somer- 
ville,  a  gentlenoan  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  somewhat  dis- 
ordered in  his  understanding,  had  heard  so  much  of  the 
merit  attending  tlie  assassinaticHi  of  heretics  and  persecutors, 
that  he  came  to  London  with  a  view  of  murdering  the  queen ; 
but  having  betrayed  his  design  by  some  extravagances,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison^  and  there  perished  by  a  voluntary 
death.  ^  About  the  same  time,  Baltazar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian, 
tmdertook  and  executed  the  same  deragu  against  the  prince 
of  Orange ;  and  that  great  man  perished  at  Delft,  by  the 
hands  of  a  desperate  assassin,  who,  with  a  resolution  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  sacrificed  hjs  own  life,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  &mous  restorer  and  protector  of  religious  liberty.  The 
Flemings,  who  regarded  t^at  prince  as  their  father,  were 
filled  with  great  sorrow,  as  well  as  when  they  considered  the 
miserable  end  of  so- brave  a  patriot,  as  their  own  forloru 
condition,  from  the  loss  of  so  powerftil  and  prudent  a  leader, 
and  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms.  The  prince 
of  Parma  had  made  eveiy  year  great  advances  upon  them, 
had  reduced  several  of  the  provinces  to  obedience,  and  had 
laid  close  siege  to  Antwerp,  the  richest  and  most  populous  city 

»  State  Trials,  vol  L  p  103,  et  seq.    Strype,  voL  iiL  p.  256,  et  eeq. 
t  See  note  S,  at  the  end  of  the  volume.         }  Oamdea,  p.  495. 
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of  tihe  Nefiierbifids,  wbose  gubjectioii,  H  was  fc^seaeen,  tromld 
giye  a  mortal  blow  to  the  already  decliniiig  SiSsdi&  of  tiie 
revolted  provinces.  The  only  hopes  which  remained  to 
them  arose  from  the  prospect  of  fordgn  suoeor.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  the  cautious  and  frugal  maxima  of  !E3ij»beth, 
they  expected  better  success  in  France ;  and  in  the  view  of 
engaging  Heniy  to  embrace  their  defence^  they  tendered  him 
the  sovereignty  of  their  provinces*  [1685.1  But  the  present 
condition  of  tbat  monarchy  obliged  the,  king  to  reject  so 
advantageous  an  o^r.  The  dul^  of  Anjou's  deatli,  whieh 
he  thought  would  have  tended  to  restore  puUic  tranquillity  by 
delivering  him  from  the  intrigues  of  that  prinoe,  plut^ed  him 
into  the  deepest  distress ;  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  a  professed 
HttgoBot,  being  next  heir  to  the  crown,  the  duke  oi  Guise  took 
thence  occasion  to  revive  the  OathoHc  league,  and  to  urge 
Henry,  by  the  most  violent  expedients,  to  se^  Uie  exclusion 
of  that  brave  and  virtuous  prince.  H^nry  himself  though  a 
zealous  Catholic,  yet,  because  he  declined  ocmiplying  witJi 
their  precipitate  measures,  became  an  object  of  avezsion  to 
the  league;  and  as  his  zeal  in  j^w^tising  all^be  superstitious 
observances  of  Hie  Romish  church,  ~was  accompanied  with  a 
very  licentious  conduct  in  private  life,  the  Oathohc  Action,  in 
contradiction  to  universal  experience,  embraoed  tibence  the 
pretext  of  representing  his  devotion  as  mtte  deceit  and  hy- 
pocrisy. Finding  his  authority  to  decline,  he  was  obliged  to 
declare  war  against  the  Hugonots,  and  to  poi  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  league,  whom,  both  on  account  of  their  danger- 
ous pretensions  at  home  and  their  close  alliance  with  Philip,  he 
secretly  regarded  as  his  more  dangerous  enemies.  Constrained 
by  the  same  policy,  he  dreaded  the  danger  of  associating  him- 
self with  the  revolted  Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
was  obliged  to  renounce  that  inviting  opportunity  of  revenging 
himself  for  all  the  hostile  intrigues  and  enterprises  of  Philip. 

The  states,  reduced  to  this  extremity,  sent  over  a  solemn 
embassy  to  London,  and  made  anew  an  offer  to  the  queen  of 
acknowledging  her  for  their  sovereign,  on  condition  of  obtain- 
ing her  protection  and  assistance.  Ehzabetfa's  wisest  counse- 
lors were  divided  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  conduct  which 
she  should  hold  in  this  critical  and  important  emergence. 
Some  advised  her  to  reject  the  offer  of  the  states,  and  repre- 
sented the  imininent  dangers,  as  well  as  injustice,  attending 
the  acceptance  of  it.  They  said,  that  the  suppression  of  rebel- 
lious su^ects  was  the  c(»aamon  cause  of  sSl  sovereigns ;  and 
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any  encaimig«ment  given  to  the  reroit  of  tbe  Fknungi,  xnigbt 
prore  the  example  of  a  like  penucious  license  to  the  English : 
that  though  prinoes  were  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  Supreme 
Being  not  to  oppress  their  subjects,  the  people  never  were  en- 
titled to  forget  all  doty  to  their  sovereign,  or  transfer,  from  eveiy 
fancy  or  di^^t,  or  even  from  the  justest  ground  of  complaint, 
their  obedience  to  any  other  master :  that  the  queen,  in  the . 
succors  hitherto  afforded  the  Flemings,  had  considered  them 
as  laboring  under  oppres^on,  not  as  entitled  to  freedom ;  and 
had  intended  only  to  admonish  Philip  not  to  persevere  in  his 
tyranny,  without  any  vkw  of  ravishing  from  Imn  those  prov- 
inces, which  he  eigoyed  by  hereditaiy  right  from  his  anoestors : 
that  her  situation  in  Ireland,  and  even  in  England,  would 
aff(»rd  that  powerful  monardi  sufSdent  opportunity  of  retaliat- 
ing upon  her ;  and  she  mufit  thenceforth  expect  that,  instead 
of  secre%  fomenting  faetioB,  he  would  openly  employ  his 
whole  foroe  in  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  Catholics : 
that  the  pope  would  undoubtedly  unite  his  spiritual  arms  to  the 
temporal  ones  of  Spain :  and  that  the  queen  would  soon  repent 
her  making  so  precarious  an  acquisition  in  foreign  countries,  by 
expoedng  her  own  dominions  to  1^  most  immment  danger.* 

Other  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  maintained  a  oontrary  ofm- 
ion.  They  asserted,  that  the  queen  had  not  even  from  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  but  certainly  had  not  at  present,  the 
choice  whether  she  would  embrace  friendship  or  hostility  with 
Philip :  that  by  the  whole  tenor  of  that  princess  conduct  it 
appeared,  that  his  sde  aims  were  the  extending  of  his  empoe, 
and  the  entire  subjection  of  the  Protestants,  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  maintaming  the  Catholic  faith :  that  the  provocations 
which  she  had  already  given  him,  joined  to  his  general  scheme 
of  policy,  would  forever  render  Wm  her  implacable  enemy ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  bad  subdued  his  revolted  subjects,  he  would 
undoubtedly  fell,  with  the  whole  force  of  his  united  empire,  on 
her  defenceless  state :  that  the  only  question  was,  whether  she 
would  maintain  a  war  abroad,  and  supported  by  allies,  or  wait 
till  the  subjection  of  all  the  confederates  of  England  should 
give  her  enemies  leisure  to  b^in  their  hostilities  in  the  bowels 
of  the  kingd(Mn :  that  the  rev<^ted  provinces,  though  in  a  de- 
clining condition,  possessed  still  considerable  foro6;  and  by 
the  assistance  of  England,  by  the  advantages  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  by  thar  inveterate  antipathy  to  Philip,  might  still  be 
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enabled  to  maintain -the  contest  against  the  Spanish  nKHiarehy : 
that  their  maritime  power,  united  to  the  queen's,  would  give 
her  entire  security  on  the  side  from  which  alone  she  could  be 
assaulted ;  and  would  even  enable  her  to  make  inroads  on 
Philip's  dominions,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Indies  :  that  a  war 
which  was  necessary  could  never  be  unjust ;  and  self-defence 
was  oonoemed  as  well  in  preventing  certain  dangers  at  a  disr 
tance,  as  in  lepelling  any  immediate  invasicoi ;  and  that,  since 
hostility  with  Spain  was  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
present  interests  and  situations  of  the  two  monarchies,  it  were 
better  to  compensate  that  danger  and  loss  by  the  acquisition 
of  sudi  important  provinces  to  Sie  English  empire.* 

Amidst  these  opposite  counsels,  the  queen,  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences  attending  each  extreme,  was  inclined  to 
steer  a  middle  course ;  and  though  such  conduct  is  seldom 
prudent,  she  was  not,  in  this  resolution,  guided  by  any  preju- 
dice or  mistaken  affection.  She  was  determined  not  to  per- 
mit, without  opposition^  the  total  subjection  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  whose  interests  she  deemed  so  closely  connected 
with  her  own  :  but  foreseeing  that  the  acceptance  of  their 
sovereignty  would  ob%e  her  to  employ  her  whole  force  in 
tiieir  defence,  would  give  umbrage  to  her  neighbors,  and  would 
expose  her  to  the  reproach  of  ambition  and  usurpation, — voapur 
tations  which  Litherto  she  had  carefully  avoided,-— she  imme- 
diately rejected  this  offer.  She  conduded  a  league  with  the 
states  on  the  following  conditions :  that  she  shoidd  send  over 
an  army  to  their  assistance,,  of  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thou- 
sand horse,  and  pay  them  during  the  war ;  that  the  general, 
and  two  others  whom  she  should  appmnt,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  council  of  the  states ;  that  neither  party  should  make 
peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  that  her  expenses 
should  be  refunded  after  the  copclusion  of  the  war ;  and  that 
the  towns  of  Flushing  and  the  Brille,  with  the  GasUe  of  Ram- 
mekins,  should,  in  the  mean  time,  be  coQsigned  into  her  hands 
by  way  of  security. 

The  queen  knew  that  thb  measure  would  immediately 
engage  her  in  open  hostilities  with  Philip ;  yet  was  not  she 
terrified  with  the  view  of  the  present  greatness  of  that  monarch. 
The  continent  of  S|>ain  was  at  that  time  rich  and  populous ; 
and  the  late  addition  of  Portugal,  besides  securing  internal 
tranquillity,  had  annexed  an  opulent  kingdom  to  Philip's  domin- 
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ions,  had  made  him  master  of  many  settlementB  in  Ae  East 
Indies,  and  of  the  whole  oommeroe  of  those  regions,  and  had 
much  increased  his  naval  power,  in  which  he  was  before  chiefly 
deficient  Ail  the  piinoes  of  Italy,  eren  the  pope  and  the  court 
of  Rome,  were  rednoed  to  a  kind  of  subjection  tmder  him,  and 
seemed  to  possess  their  sovereignty  on  terms  somewhat  pre^ 
carious.  The  Austrian  branch  in  Germany,  with  their  de- 
pendent principaUties,  was  closely  connected  with  him,  and 
was  ready  to  supply  him  with  troops  for  every  enterprise. 
All  the  treasures  of  the  West  Indies  were  in  his  possession ; 
and  the  present  scardty  of  the  predous  metals  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  rendered  the  influence  of  his  riches  the  more 
fordble  and  extensive.  The  Netherlands  seemed  on  the  point 
of  relapsing  into  servitude ;  and  small  hopes  were  entertained 
of  their  wiSistanding  those  numerous  saSSi  veteran  armies,  which, 
under  the  command  of  tbe  most  experienced'  generals,  he  em- 
ployed against  them.  Even  France,  which  was  wont  to  coun* 
teri)alanoe  the  Austrian  greatness,  had  lost  all  her  force  from 
intestine  commotions ;  and  as  the  Catholics,  the  ruling  party, 
were  closely  connected  with  him,  he  rather  expected  thence 
an  augmentation  than  a  diminution  of  his  power.  Upon  the 
whole,  sudi  prepossessions  were  every  where  entertained  oon- 
oeming  tbe  force  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  that  the  king  of 
Sweden,  when  he  heard  that  Elizabeth  had  openly  embraced 
the  defence  of  the  revolted  Flemings,  scrupled  not  to  say,  that 
she  had  now  taken  the  diadem  from  her  head,  and  had  adven- 
tured it  upon  the  doubtful  chance  of  war  *  Yet  was  this  prin- 
cess rather  cautious  than  enterprising  in  her  natural  temper : 
she  ever  needed  more  to  be  impelled  by  the  vigor,  than  re- 
strained by  the  prudence,  of  her  ministers  :  but  when  she  saw 
an  evident  necessity,  she  braved  danger  with  magnanimous 
courage;  and  trusting  to  her  own  consummate  wisdom,  and 
to  the  Sections,  however  divided,  of  her  people,  she  prepared 
herself  to  resist,  and  even  to  assault^  the  whole  force  of  the 
Catholic  monarch. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  was  sent  over  to  Holland  at  the  head 
of  the  English  auxiliary  forces.  He  carried  with  him  a  splen- 
did retinue ;  being  accompanied  by  the  young  earl  of  Essex, 
his  son-in-law,  the  lords  Audley  and  North,  Sir  William  Rus- 
sel,.Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  Sir  Arthur  Basset,  Sir  Walter  Waller, 
Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  and  a  select  troop  oi  five  hundred  gentle- 
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men.  He  was  reooiyed  on  bis  arrival  al  Flushing  by  his 
nephew,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  governor;  and  every  town 
through  which  he  passed  expressed  their  joy  by  aoolamaiiona 
and  triumphal  arches,  as  if  his  presence  and  the  queen's  pro- 
tection had  brought  them  the  most  certain  deliverance.  The 
states,  desirous  of  engaging  Elizabeth  still  further  in  their 
defence,  and  knowing  the  interest  which  Leicester  possessed 
with  her,  conferred  on  him  the  title  oi  governor  and  captain^ 
general  of  the  united  provinces,  appcHnted  a  guard  to  attend 
him,  and  treated  him  in  some  respects  as  their  sovereign. 
But  this  step  had  a  contrary  effect  to  what  they  expected. 
The  queen  was  displeased  witli  the  artifice  of  the  states,  and 
the  ambition  of  Leicester.  She  severely  reprimanded  both ; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that,  after  many  humble  admis- 
sions, they  were  able  to  appease  her. 

America  was  r^arded  as  the  chief  source  of  Philip's  power, 
as  well  as  the  most  defenceless  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
Elizabeth,  finding  that  an  open  breach  with  that  monarch  was 
unavoidable,  resolved  not  to  leave  him  unmolested  in  that 
<][uarter.  The  great  success  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
in  both  Indies  had  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  England ; 
and  as  the  progress  of  commerce,  still  more  that  of  colonies, 
is  slow  and  gradual,  it  was  happy  that  a  war  in  this  critical 
period  had  opened  a  more  flattering  prospect  to  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  the  English,  and  had  tempted  them,  by  the 
view  of  sudden  and  exorbitant  profit,  to  engage  in  naval  enter- 
prises. A  fleet  of  twenty,  sail  was  equipped  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies :  two  thousand  three  hundred 
volunteers,  besides  seamen,  engaged  on  board  of  it ;  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  was  appointed  admiral ;  Christopher  Carlisle,  com- 
mander of  the  land  forces.  [1686.]  They  took  St.  Jago,  near 
Cape  Verde,  by  surprise ;  and  found  in  it  plenty  of  provisions, 
but  no  riches.  They  sailed  to  Hispaniola ;  and  easily  making 
themselves  masters  of  St  Domingo  by  assault,  obliged  the  inha1> 
itants  to  ransom  their  houses  by  a  sum  of  money.  Carthagena 
fell  next  into  their  hands^  after  some  more  resistance,  and  was 
tceated  in  the  same  manner.  They  burnt  St  Anthony  and  St 
Helens,  two  towns  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  Sailing  along  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  they  found  the  small  remains  of  a  colony 
which  had  been  planted  there  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
which  had  gone  extremely  to  decay.  This  was  &e  first 
attempt  of  the  English  to  form  such  settiements ;  and  though 
they  have  since  surpassed  all  European  nations,  both  in  the 
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fdination  of  iheir  ocdonies,  and  in  Uie  noUe  principles  of  fiberty 
and  indostiy  on  wh»^  they  are  founded,  they  had  here  been 
80  unsncoeasful,  that  the  miserable  planters  abandoned  their 
eettlements,  and  preraiied  on  Drake  to  cany  them  with  him  to 
England.  He  returned  with  so  much  riches  as  enoooraged  ihe 
volunteers^  and  with  such  accounts  of  the  Spanish  wea^ess  in 
those  countries,  as  served  extremely  to  inflame  the  spirits  of  the 
natbn  to  future  enterprises.  The  great  mortality  which  the 
dimate  had  produced  in  his  fleet  was,  as  is  usual,  but  a  feeble 
restraint  on  tiie  avidity  and  sanguine  hopes  of  young  adventu- 
rers.* It  is  bought  that  Drake's  fleet  first  introduced  the  use 
of  tobacco  into  England. 

l^e  enterprises  of  Leicester  were  much  less  successful  than 
those  of  Drake.  This  man  possessed  neither  courage  nor  ca- 
pacity equal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  queen ;  and  as 
he  was  the  only  bad  choice  she  made  for  any  conndbrable 
emplo3rment,  men  naturally  beUeved  that  she  had  here  been 
influenced  by  an  affecticxi  still  more  partial  than  that  of  Mend- 
ship.  He  gained,  at  firsts  some  advantage  in  an  action  against 
the  Spaniards ;  and  threw  succors  into  Grave,  by  which  that 
place  was  enabled  to  make  a  vigorous  defence :  but  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  governor,  Van  Hemert,  rendered  idl  these  efforts 
useless.  He  capitulated  after  a  feeble  resistance ;  and  being 
tried  for  his  conduct,  suffered  a  capital  punishment  from  the 
sentence  of  a  court  martial  The  prince  of  Parma  next  under- 
took the  siege  Of  Venlo,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  after 
some  resistance.  The  f)a.te  of  Nuys  was  more  dismal ;  being 
taken  by  assault,  while  the  garrison  was  treating  of  a  capitula- 
tion. Rhimberg,  which  was  garrisoned  by  twelve  hundred 
English,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Moigan,  was  after- 
wards besieged  by  the  Spaniards;  and  Leicester,  thinking 
himself  too  weak  to  attempt  raising  the  siege,  endeavored  to 
draw  off  the  prince  of  Parma  by  jbrming  another  ent^rise. 
He  first  attacked  Doesberg,  and  succeeded :  he  then  sat  down 
before  Zutphen,  which  the  Spanish  general  thought  so  impor- 
tant a  fortress,  that  he  hastened  to  its  relief.  He  made  the 
marquis  of  Guasto  advance  with  a  convoy,  which  he  intended 
to  throw  into  the  place.  They  were  favored  by  a  fog;  but 
felling  by  accident  on  a  body  of  English  cavahy,  a  toious 
action  ensued,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  worsted,  and  the 
marquis  of  Gonzaga,  an  Italian  nobl^nan  of  great  reputation 
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Bnd  femily,  was  slain.  The  puismt  was  stopped  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  prince  of  Parma  with  the  main  body  of  the  Span- 
ish army ;  and  the  English  cavalry,  on  their  retnm  fix>m  the 
fbld,  found  their  advantage  more  than  compensated  by  the 
loss  of  Sir  Phifip  Sidney,  who,  being  mortally  wounded  in  the 
action,  was  carried  off  by  the  soldiers,  and  soon  after  died. 
This  person  is  desmbed  by  the  writers  of  that  age,  as  the  most 
perfect  model  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  that  could  be 
^rmed  even  by  the  wantcm  imagination  of  poetry  or  fiction. 
Yirtuous  conduct,  polite  conversation,  heroic  valor,  and  elegimt 
erudition,  all  concurred  to  render  him  the  ornament  and 
delight  •of  the  English  court ;  and  as  the  credit  which  he  pos-^ 
sesi^  with  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Leicester  was  wholly 
employed  in  the  encouragement  of  genius  and  literature,  his 
praises  have  been  transmitted  with  advantage  to  posterity.  No 
persoiL  was  so  low  as  not  to  become  an  object  of  his  humanity. 
After  this  last  action,  while  he  was  lying  on  the  field  mangled 
with  wounds,  a  bottle  of  water  was  brought  him  to  rdieve  bis 
thirst ;  but  observing  a  soldier  near  him  in  a  like  miserable  con- 
dition, he  said,** This  man's  necessity  is  still  greater  than 
mine  f  and  resigned  to  him  the  bottle  of  water.  The  king  of 
Soots,  struck  wit£  admiration  of  Sidnej^'s  virtue,  celebrated  his 
memory  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  which  he  composed  on  the 
death  of  that  young  hero. 

The  EngHsh,  though  a  long  peace  had  deprived  them  of  all 
experience,  were  strongly  possessed  of  military  genius ;  and  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  prince  of  Parma  were  not  attributed 
to  the  superior  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
solely  to  the  want  of  military  abiUties  in  Leicesters  The  states 
were  much  discontented  with  his  management  of  the  war ;  still 
more  with  his  arbitrary  and  imperious  conduct ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  they  applied  to  him  for  a  redress  of  aU  their 
grievances.  But  L^cester,  without  giving  them  any  satisfaction, 
departed  soon  after  for  England.*^ 

The  queen,  while  she  provoked  so  powerful  an  enemy  as 
l^e  king  of  Spain,  was  not  forgetful  to  secure  herself  on  the 
side  of  Scotiand;  and  she  endeavored  botii  to  cultivate  the 
iriendship  and  alliance  of  her  kinsman  James,  and  to  remove 
all  grounds  of  quarrel  between  them.  An  attempt  which  she 
had  made  some  time  before  was  not  well  calcuk^;ed  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  that  prince.    She  had  despatched  Wotton  as 
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her  ambaflsador  to  Scotkuid ;  bat  thoiigli  she  ^^ave  him  private 
mstractioQs  with,  regard  to  her  a£yr8,ahe  mf<»ined  Jamee, 
that  when  she  had  any  pohtical  busineea  to  discuss  wiih  him, 
she  would  employ  another  minister;  that  this  man  was  not 
fitted  for  serious  negotiations ;  and  that  her  chief  purpose  in 
sending  him,  was  to  entertain  the  king  witL  witty  and  fiicetious 
conversation,  and  to  partake  without  reserve  of.  his  pleasures 
and  amusements.  Wotton  was  master  of  prdbund  dissimula- 
tion, and  knew  how  to  cover,  under  the  appearance  of  a  care- 
less gayety,  the  deepest  designs  and  most  dangerous  artifices. 
When  but  a  youth  of  twenty,  he  had  been  employed  by  his 
unde,  Dr.  Wotton,  ambassador  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Mary,  to  insnare  the  constable  Montmorency ;  and  had  not  his 
purpose  been  frustrated  by' pure  accident,  his  cunning  had  pre- 
vailed over  all  the  caution  and  experience  of  that  aged  minis- 
ter. It  is  no  wonder  that,  after  years  had  improved  him  in  all 
the  arts  of  deceit,  he  should  gain  an  ascendant  over  a  young 
prince  of  so  open  and  unguarded  a  temper  as  James; 
especially  when  the  queen's  recommendation  prepared  the 
way  i(x  his  reception.  He  was  admitted  into  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  king ;  xoade  himself  master  of  his  secrets ;  and  had 
so  much  the  more  authority  with  him  in  political  transactions^ 
as  he  did  not  seem  to  pay  the  least  attenti(Hi  to  these  matters. 
The  Scottish  ministers,  who  observed  the  growing  interest  of 
this  man,  endeavored  to  acquire  his  friendship ;  and  scrupled 
not  to  sacrifice  to  his  intrigues  the  most  essential  interests  of 
their  mast^.  Elizabeth's  usual  jealousies  with  regard  to  her 
heirs  began  now  to  be  levelled  against  James ;  and  as  that 
prince  had  attained  the  years  proper  for  marriage,  she  was 
apprehensive  lest,  by  being  strengthaied  by  cmldren  and 
alliances,  he  should  acquire  the  greater  interest  and  authority 
with  her  English  subjects.  She  directed  Wotton  to  form  a 
Secret  concert  with  some  Scottish  -noblemen,  and  to  procure 
their  promise,  that  James,  during  three  yeais,  should  not  on 
any  account  be  permitted  to  marry.  In  consequence  of  this 
view,  they  endeavored  to  embroil  him  with  the  king  of  Deu" 
mark,  who  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Scotland  on  pretence  of 
demanding  restitution  of  the  Orkneys,  but  really  with  a  view 
of  opening  a  proposal  of  marriage  between  James  and  his 
daughter.  Wotton  is  said  to  have  employed  his  intrigues  to 
purposes  still  more  dangerous.  He  formed,  it  is  pretended,  a 
conspiracy  with  some  malecontents,  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  £3izabeth,  i|^o 
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would  pfrobably  have  denied  all  concurretice  in  the  design,  but 
would  have  been  sure  to  retain  him  in  perpetual  thf  aldom^  if 
not  captiyity.  The  conspiracy  was  detected ;  and  Wotton  fled 
hastily  from  Scotland,  without  taking  leave  of  the  king.^ 

James's  situation  9bliged  him  to  Assemble  his  resentment  of 
this  traitorous  attempt,  and  his  natural  temper  inclined  him 
soon  to  forgivie  and  foi^et  it.  The  queen  found  no  difficulty 
in  renewing  the  negotiations  for  a  strict  alliance  between  Scot- 
land and  England;  and  the  more  effectually  to  gain  the 
prince's  fn^dship,  she  granted  him  a  pensi(m,  equivalent  to- 
his  claim  on  the  inheritance  of  his  grandmother,  the  countess 
of  Lenox,  lately  deceased.f  A  leaguo  was  formed  between 
Elizabeth  and  James  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  dominions 
and  of  their  rehgion,  now  menaced  by  the  open  oombinatiou 
of  all  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  stipulated,  that 
if  Elizabeth  were  invaded,  Jamies  should  aid  her  with  a  body 
of  two  thousand  horse  and  five  thousand  foot ;  tiiat  Elizabeth, 
in  a  like  case,  should  send  to  his  assistance  three  thousand 
horse  and  six  thousand  foot ;  that  the  charge  of  these  armies 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  jmnce  who  demanded  asdstanoe ; 
that  if  the  invasion  should  be  made  upon  England,  within 
sixty  miles  of  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  this  latter  kingdom 
should  march  its  whole  force  to  the  assistance  of  the  former ; 
and  that  the  present  league  should  supersede  all  former  alli- 
ances of  either  state  witli  any  f<Mreign  kingdom,  so  ito  as  relig- 
ion was  concemed.J 

By  this  league,  James  secured  himself  against  all  attempts 
from  abroad,  opened  a  way  for  acquiring  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  the  English,  and  might  entertain  some  prospect  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  which,  while  he  lived  on  bad  tenns  with 
Elizabeth,  he  could  never  expect  long  to  enjoy.  Besides  the 
turbulent  disposition  and  inveterate  feuds  of  the  nobility,--^ 
ancient  maladies  of  the  Scottish  government,—- 'the  spirit  of 
ikiatidsm  had  introduced  a  new  disorder ;  so  much  the  more 
dangerous,  as  religion,  when  corrupted  by  &lse  opinion,  is  not 
nestrained  by  any  rules  of  morality,  and  is  even  scarcely  to  be 
accounted  for  in  its  operations  by  any  prindples  of  ordinary 
conduct  and  policy.  The  insolence  of  the  preachew,  who 
triumphed  in  theit  dominion  over  the  populace,  had  at  this  time 
reached  an  extreme  height ;  and  they  carried  their  arrogance 

*  Melvil  f  Spotswood,  p.  8«1. 

4  Spotswood,  p.  889.    Oamdea,  p.  513.    RyuKr,  torn,  t^,  p  809. 
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80  &acy  not  only  against  the  king,  but  against  the  whole  civil 
power,  that  they  exoommunicated  the  ardibishop  of  St  An- 
drews, because  he  had  been  actiye  in  parliament  for  promoting 
a  law  which  restrained  their  seditious  sermons;*  nor  oould 
that  prelate  save  himself  by  any  expedient  from  this  terrible 
sentence,  but  by  lenouBcing  all  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical 
authority.  One  Gibson  said  in  the  pulpit  that  Captain  James 
Stuart  (meaning  the  late  earl  ci  Artan)  and  his  wife,  Jezebel, 
had  been  deemed  the  chief  persecutors  of  the  church ;  but  it 
was  now  seen  that  the  king  himself  was  the  great  offender ;  and 
for  this  crime  the  prea<dxer  d^^unoad  against  him  the  curse 
which  fell  on  Jeroboam,  that  hie  aboidd  did  ohildkas^  and  be 
the  last  of  his  xaoe. 

The  secretary,  Thiristone,  pereeiving  the  king  bo  mudi 
molested  with  ecdesiastieal  aoaiiB,  and  with  the  refractory 
disposition  of  the  clergy,  advised  him  to  leave  them  to  their 
own  courses ;  for  that  in  a  ^ort  time  they  would  bec(»ne  so 
intolerable,  that  the  people  would  rise  against  them,  and  drive 
them  out  of  the  country.  ^^Tme,"  replied  the  kkig;  ^^if  I 
purposed  to  uado  the  church  and  religion,  your  counsel  were 

food ;  but  my  inten1i<»L  is  to  maintain  both ;  therefore  cannot 
suffer  the  dergy  to  follow  such  a  conduct,  as  vrill  in  the  end 
bring  religion  into  contempt  and  derisiop."  X 

♦  Spotswood,  p.  846,  846,  f  Spotswood,  p.  8441 
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CHAPTEE  XLII. 

ELIZABETH. 

[1586.]  The  dangeis  which  arose  from  the  character, 
principles,  and  pretensions  of  the  qneen  of  Scots,  had  very 
early  engaged  Elizabeth  to  consult,  in  her  treatment  of  that 
unfortunate  princess,  the  dictates  of  jealousy  and  politics, 
rather  than  of  friendship  or  generosity :  resentment  of  this 
usage  had  pushed  Mary  into  enterprises  which  had  nearly 
threatened  ^e  repose  and  authority  of  £3izabeth :  the  rigor 
and  restraint  thence  redoubled  upon  the  captive  queen,*  stOl 
impelled  her  to  attempt  greater  extremities;  and  while  her 
impatience  of  confinement,  her  revenge,  f  and  her  hi^  spirit 
concurred  with  religious  zeal,  and  the  suggestions  of  desperate 
bigots,  she  was  at  last  engaged  in  designs  which  afforded  her 
enemies,  who  watched  the  opportunity,  a  pretence  or  reason  Jbr 
effecting  her  final  ruin. 

The  English  seminary  at  Rheims  had  wrought  themselves 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  rage  and  animosity  against  the  queen. 
The  recent  persecutions  from  which  they  had  escaped;  the 
new  rigors  which  they  knew  awaited  them  in  the  course  of 
their  missions^  the  liberty  which  for  the  present  they  enjoyed 
of  declaiming  against  that  princess ;  and  die  contagion  of  that 
religious  fury  which  every  where  surrounded  them  in  France ; 
all  these  causes  had  obhterated  with  them  every  maxim  of 
common  sense,  and  every  principle  of  morals  or  humanity. 
Intoxicated  with  admiration  of  the  divine  power  and  inMibil- 
ity  of  the-  pope,  they  revered  his  bull  by  which  he  excommu- 
nicated and  deposed  t^e  queen ;  and  some  of  them  had  gone  to 
that  height  of  extravagance  as  to  assert,  that  that  p^r^rmance 
had  been  immediately  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
assassination  of  heretical  sovereigns,  and  of  that  princess  in 
particular,  was  represented  as  the  most  meritorious  of  all  en- 
terprises ;  and  they  taught,  that  whoever  perished  in  such  pious 

*  Digges,  p.  189.    Haynee,  p.  607. 

f  Sae  note  T,  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 
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attempts,  enjoyed,  without  dispute,  the  glorious  and  iiev«r- 
hdjng  crown  of  martyrdom.  By  such  doctrines,  they  insti- 
gated John  Savage,  a  man  of  desperate  courage^  who  had 
served  some  years  in  the  Low  Countries  under  the  prince  of 
Parma,  to  attempt  the  life  of  Elizabeth ;  and  this  assassin, 
having  made  a  vow  to  per^vere  in  his  design,  was  sent  over  to 
England,  and  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  more  zeal- 
ous Catholics. 

About  the  same  time,  John  Ballard,  a  priest  of  that  semina- 
ry, had  returned  to  Paris  from  his  mission  in  England  and 
Scotland  ;  and  as  he  had  observed  a  spirit  of  mutiny  and  re- 
l>ellion  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  Catholic  devotees  in 
these  countries,  he  had  founded  on  that  disposition  the  projeet 
of  dethroning  Elizabeth,  and  of  restoring  by  force  of  arms  the 
exercise  of  the  ancient  religion.*  The  situation  of  afl^drs  abroad 
seemed  &vorable  to  this  enterprise ;  the  pope,  the  Spaniard, 
the  duke  of  Guise,  concurring  in  interests,  had  formed  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  some  attempt  against  England :  and  Mendoza,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  strongly  encouraged  Ballard  to 
hope  for  succors  from  these  princes.  Charles  Paget  alone,  a 
zealous  CathoHc  and  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  queen  of  Soots, 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  prudence,  vig(»,  and  general 
jx>pularity  of  Elizabeth,  always  maintained  that^  so  long  as 
that  princess  was  allowed  to  live,  it  was  in  vain  to  ei^^eot 
any  success  from  an  enterprise  upon  England.  Ballard,  per- 
suaded of  this  truth,  saw  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  exe- 
cuting the  design  formed  at  Rbeims ;  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  and  assumed  the  name  of  ' 
Captain  Fortescue;  and  he  bent  his  endeavors  to  efiM^  at 
once  the  project  of  an  assassination,  an  insurrection,  and  an  in- 
vasion.! 

The  first  person  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  was  An- 
thony Babington,  of  Dethic,  in  the  county  of  Derby.  This 
young  gentleman  was  of  a  good  fcimily,  possessed  a  plenti- 
M  fortune,  had  discovered  an  excelleiit  capadty,  and  was 
accomplished  in  literature  beyond  most  of  his  years  or 
station.  Being  zealously  devoted  to  the  Catholic  commu- 
nion, he  had  secretly  made  a  journey  to  Paris  some  tim^ 
before,  and  had  fallen  into  intimacy  with  Thomas  Morgan,  a 
bigot^  fugitive  from  Ikjgland,  m^  ^t^  *^®  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, Mary's  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France.    By  con- 

*  Murdetfs  State  Papers,  p.  «17.  f  Oua^ea,  p.  616. 
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tinoall^  extolling  the  amiable  aocomplisliments  and  heroical 
virtues  of  that  princess,  they  impelled  the  sanguine  and  un- 
guarded mind  of  young  Babington  to  make  some  attempt  for 
her  service  ;  and  they  employ^  every  principle  of  ambition, 
gallantry,  and  religious  zeal,  to  give  him  a  contempt  of  those 
dangers  which  attended  any  enterprise  against  the  vigilant 
government  of  Elizabeth.  Finding  him-  well  disposed  for  their 
purpose,  they  sent  him  back  to  England,  and  secretly,  unknown 
to  himself  recommended  him  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  as  a  per- 
son worth  engaging  in  her  service.  She  wrote  him  a  letter, 
full  of  friendship  and  confidence ;  and  Babington,  ardent  in  his 
temper  and  zealous  in  his  principles,  thought  that  these  ad- 
vances now  bound  him  in  honor  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  service  of  that  unfortunate  princess.  During  some  time, 
he  had  found  means  of  conveying  to  her  all  her  foreign  cor- 
respondence ;  but  after  she  was  put  under  the  custody  of  Sir 
Amias  Paulet,  and  reduced  to  a  more  rigorous  confinement,  he 
experienced  so  much  difficulty  and  danger  in  rendering  her 
this  service,  that  he  had  desisted  from  every  attempt  of  that 
nature. 

When  Ballard  began  to  open  his  intentions  to  Babington, 
he  found  lus  zeal  suspended,  not  extinguished :  his  former  ar- 
dor revived  on  the  mention  of  any  enterprise  which  seemed  to 
promise  success  in  the  cause  of  Mary  and  of  the  Catholic  re- 
fi^on.  He  had  entertained  sentiments  conformable  to  those 
of  Paget,  and  represented  the  folly  of  all  attempts  which,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth,  could  be  formed  against  the  es- 
tablished religion  and  government  of  England.  Ballard,  en- 
couraged by  this  hint,  proceeded  to  discover  to  him  the  design 
undertaken  by  Savage;*  and  was  well  pleased  to  observe 
that,  instead  of  being  shocked  with  the  project,  Babington  only 
thought  it  not  secure  enough,  when  intrusted  to  one  single 
hand,  and  proposed  to  join  five  others  with  Savage  in  this  des- 
perate enterprise. 

*  In  prosecution  of  these  views,  Babington  employed  himself 
in  increasing  the  number  of  his  associates ;  and  he  secretly 
drew  into  the  conspiracy  many  Catholic  gentlemen,  discon- 
tented with  the  present  government.  Barnwell,  of  a  noble 
fiunily  in  Ireland,  Charnoc,  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  and 
Abin^n,  whose  father  had  been  cofierer  to  the  household, 
wadity  undertook  the  assassination  of  the  queen.     Charlea 

♦  Oamden,  p.  615.    Sti^te  Trials,  p.  114. 
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Ulney,  the  heir  of  an  ancient  fiwnily,  and  lltchbome  o^ 
Southampton,  when  the  design  was  proposed  to  then},  ex- 
pressed some  scruples,  which  were  removed  by  the  arguments 
of  Babington  and  Ballard.  Savage  alone  refused,  during  some 
time,  to  share  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  with  any  others ;  * 
he  challenged  the  whole  to  himself;  and  it  was  with  some 
diflSculty  he  was  induced  to  depart  from  this  preposterous  am- 
bition. 

The  deliverance  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  at  the  very  same 
instant  when  Elizabeth  should  be  assassinated,  was  requisite 
for  effecting  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators ;  and  Babington 
undertook,  with  a  party  of  a  hundred  horse,  to  attack  her 
guards  while  she  should  be  taking  the  air  on  horseback.  In 
this  enterprise,  he  engaged  Edward  Windsor,  brother  to  the 
lord  of  that  name,  Thomas  Salisbury,  Kobert  Gage,  John  Trav- 
ers,  John  Jones,  and  Henry  Donne  ;  most  of  them  men  of  fam- 
ily and  interest.  The  conspirators  much  wanted,  but  could 
not  find,  any  nobleman  of  note  whom  they  might  place  at  the 
head  of  the  enterprise  ;  but  they  trusted  that  Uie  great  events, 
of  the  queen's  death  and  Mary's  deliverance,  would  rouse  all 
the  zealons  Catholics  to  arms ;  and  that  foreign  forces,  taking 
advantage  of  the  general  confusion,  would  easily  fix  the 
queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne,  and  re^tablish  the  ancient 
religion. 

•fiiese  desperate  projects  had  not  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
Elizabeth's  council,  particularly  of  Walsingham,  secretary  of 
state.  That  artful  minister  had  engaged  Maud,  a  Catholic 
priest,  whom  he  retained  in  pay,  to  attend  Ballard  in  his  jour- 
ney to  France,  and  had  thereby  got  a  hint  of  the  designs  en- 
tertained by  the  fugitives.  Polly,  another  of  his  spies,  had 
found  means  to  insinuate  himself  among  the  conspirators  in 
England ;  and,  though  not  entirely  trusted,  had  obtamed  some 
insight  into  their  dangerous  secrets.  But  the  bottom  of  the 
conspiracy  was  never  fully  known,  till   Giflford,  a  seminary 

Ct,  came  over  and  made  a  tender  of  his  services  to  Walsing- 
.  By  his  means,  the  discovery  became  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  involved  the  fate  of  Mary,  as  well  as  of  those 
zealous  partisans  of  that  princess. 

Babington  and  his  associates,  having  laid  such  a  plan  as, 
they  thought,  promised  infallible  success,  were  impatient  to 
tx>mmunicate  tne  design  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  to  obtain 

♦  State  Trials,  vol  i.  p.  111. 
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her  approbation  and  o(»icurrence.  For  this  service  they 
employed  Gifford,  who  immediately  appHed  to  Walsingham, 
that  the  interest  of  that  minister  might  tbi^ward  his  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Mary.  Walsingham  proposed  the  matter  to 
Paulet,  and  desired  him  to  connive  at  Gifford's  corrupting  one 
of  his  servants ;  but  Paulet,  averse  to  the  introduction  of  such 
a  pernicious  precedent  into  his  femily,  desired  that  they 
would  rather  tiiink  of  some  other  expedient.  Giflford  found  a 
brewer,  who  supphed  the  femily  with  ale ;  and  bribed  him  to 
convey  letters  to  the  captive  queen.  The  letters,  by  Paulet's 
connivance,  were  thrust  tilirough  a  chink  in  the  wall ;  and  an- 
swers were  returned  by  the  same  conveyance. 

Ballard  and  Babington  were  at  first  diffident  of  Gifford's 
fidelity ;  and  to  make  trial  of  him,  they  gave  him  only  blank 
papers  made  up  like  letters ;  but  finding  by  the  answers  that 
these  had  been  faithfully  delivered,  they  laid  aside  all  further 
scruple,  and  conveyed  by  his  hands  the  most  criminal  and 
dangerous  parts  of  their  conspiracy,  Babington  informed 
Mary  of  the  design  laid  for  a  foreign  invasion,  me  plan  of  an 
insurrection  at  home,  the  scheme  for  her  deliverance,  and  the 
conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  usurper,  by  six  noble  gentle- 
men, as  he  termed  them,  3SI  of  them  his  private  fiiends ;  who, 
tram  the  zeal  which  they  bore  to  the  Catholic  cause  and  her 
majesty's  service,  would  undertake  the  "tragical  execution." 
Mary  replied,  that  she  approved  highly  of  l£e  design ;  that 
the  gendemen  might  expect  all  the  rewards  which  it  should 
ever  be  in  her  power  to  confer;  and  that  the  death  of  Eliz- 
abeth was  a  necessary  circumstance,  before  any  attempts 
were  made,  either  for  her  own  deliverance  or  an  insurrection.* 
These  letters,  with  others  to  Mendoza,  Charles  Paget^  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  were  car- 
ried by  Giflford  to  Secretary  Walsingham;  were  deciphered 
by  the  art  of  Philips,  his  clerk ;  and  copies  taken  of  them. 
Walsingham  employed  another  artifice,  in  order  to  obtam  full 
insight  mto  the  plot :  he  subjoined  to  a  letter  of  Mary's  a  post- 
script in  the  same  cipher ;  in  which  he  made  her  desire  Bab- 
ington to  inform  her  of  ^e  names  of  the  conspirators.  The 
indiscretion  of  Babington  furnished  Walsingham  with  still 
another  means  of  detection,  as  well  as  of  defence.  That 
gentleman  had  caused  a  picture  to  be  drawn,  where  he  him- 
self was  represented  standing  amidst  the  six  assassins ;  and  a 

*  State  Triajfl,  vpL  i.  p.  185.    Camd«n,  p.  616. 
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motto  was  subjoined,  expressing  that  their  comskon  perils  were 
the  band  of  their  confederacy.  A  copy  of  this  pictnie  was 
brought  to  Elizabeth,  that  she  might  know  the  assasEons,  and 
goard  herself  against  their  approach  to  her  person. 

Meanwhile  Babington,  anxious  to  insure  and  hasten  the  fot- 
eign  succors,  resolved  to  despatch  Ballard  into  France ;  and 
he  procured  for  him,  under  a  feigned  name,  a  Ueense  to  traveL 
In  order  to  rehiove  from  himself  all  suspidon,  he  applied  to 
Walsingham,  pretended  great  zeal  hr  the  queen's  service^ 
offered  to  go  abroad,  and  professed  his  intentions  of  employ- 
ing  the  confidence  which  he  had  gained  among  the  CathoH^ 
to  the  detection  and  disappointment  of  their  oonspiracies. 
Walsingham  commended  has  loyal  purposes ;  and  prcHuising 
his  own  counsel  and  assistance  in  the  execution  of  them,  still 
fed  him  with  hopes,  and  mtuntained  a  dose  correspondence 
with  him.  A  warrant,  meanwhile,  was  issi^  for  seizii^  Bal* 
lard;  and  this  incident,  joined  to  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
begat  in  all  the  conspirators  the  utmost  anxiety  and  concern. 
Some  advised  that  they  should  immediately  make  their  escape  ; 
others  proposed  that  Savage  and  Chamoc  should  without  delay 
execute  their  purpose  against  Elizabeth ;  and  Babington,  in 
prosecution  of  this  scheme,  furnished  Savage  with  money, 
that  he  might  buy  good  clothes,  and  thereby  ha^  more  easy 
access  to  the  queen's  person.  Next  day,  they  b^an  to  i4>pre^ 
hend  tiiat  they  had  taken  the  alarm  too  hastily ;  and  Babing-» 
ton,  having  renewed  his  correspondence  willi  Walsingham, 
was  persuaded  by  that  subtle  minister,  that  the  seizure  of 
Ballard  had  proceeded  entirely  from  the  usual  diligence  of 
informers  in  the  detection  of  popish  and  seminary  priests. 
He  even  consented  to  take  lodgings  secretly  in  Walsingham's 
house,  that  they  might  have  more  fi^uent  conferences  tc^ther 
before  his  intended  departure  for  France ;  but  observing  that 
he  was  watched  and  gujffded,  he  made  his  escape,  and  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  other  conspirators.  They  all  took  to  flight, 
covered  themselves  with  several  disguises,  and  lay  concealed 
in  woods  or  bams ;  but  were  soon  discovered  and  tiirown  into 
prison.  In  their  examinations  they  contradicted  each  other ; 
and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  make  a  full  confession  of  the 
truth.  Fourteen  were  condemned  and  executed,  of  whom 
seven  acknowledged  the  crime  on  their  trial ;  the  rest  were 
convicted  by  evidence. 

The  lesser  conspirators  being  despatched,  measures  were 
taken  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  flie  queen  of  Soots ;  on 
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whose  acootint,  and  wiUi  whose  concurrence,  these  attempts 
had  been  made  against  the  life  of  the  queen,  and  the  tranquil* 
Kty  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  Elizabeth's  counsellors  were 
averse  to  this  procedure,  and  thought  that  the  close  confine- 
ment of  a  woman  who  was  become  very  sickly,  and  who 
would  probably  put  a  speedy  period  to  their  anxiety  by  her 
natural  death,  might  give  sufficient  security  to  the  government, 
without  attempting  a  measure  of  which  there  scarcely  remains 
any  example  in  history.  Leicester  advised  that  Mary  should 
be  secretly  despatched  by  poison ;  and  he  sent  a  divine  to  con- 
vince Walsingham  of  the  lawfulness  of  that  action :  but  Wal- 
singham  declared  his  abhorrence  of  it ;  and  still  insisted,  in 
conjunction  with  the  majority  of  the  counsellors,  for  the  open 
trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  situation  of  England,  and 
of  the  English  ministers,  had,  indeed,  been  hitherto  not  a  little 
dangerous.  No  successor  of  the  crown  was  declared ;  but 
the  heir  of  blood,  to  whom  the  people  in  general  were  likely 
to  adhere,  was,  by  education,  an  «nemy  to  the  national  religion ; 
was,  from  multiplied  provocations,  an  enemy  to  the  ministers 
and  principal  nobility ;  and  their  personal  safety,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  the  public,  seemed  to  depend  alone  on  the  queen's 
life,  who  was  now  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  No  wonder, 
Aerefore,  that  Elizabeth's  counsellors,  knowing  themselves  to 
be  so  obnoxious  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  endeavored  to  push 
every  measure  to  extremities  against  her ;  and  were  even  more 
anxious  than  the  queen  herself,  to  prevent  her  from  ever 
mounting  the  throne  of  England. 

Though  all  England  was  acquainted  with  the  detection  of 
Babington's  conspiracy,  every  avenue  to  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  been  so  strictly  guarded,  that  she  remained  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  matter ;  and  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  her,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Groi^es,  by  Elizabeth's  orders,  informed  her,  that 
all  her  accomplices  were  discovered  and  arrested.  He  chose 
the  time  for  giving  her  this  intelligence  when  she  was  mounted 
on  horseback  to  go  a  hunting ;  and  she  was  not  permitted  to 
return  to  her  former  place  of  abode,  but  was  conducted  from ' 
one  gentleman's  house  to  another,  till  she  was  lodged  in  Foth- 
eringay  Castle,  in  the  County  of  Northampton,  which  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  last  stage  of  her  trial  and  suflPerings. 
Her  two  secretaries,  Nau,  a  Frenchman,  and  Curie,  a  Scot, 
were  immediately  arrested :  all  her  papers  were  '  seized,  and 
sent  up  to  the:  council :  above  sixty  diflferent  keys  to  ciphers 
irere  discovered;    there  was  also  found  many  letters  from 
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pecBons  beyo&d  sea,  and  sey^al  too  from  English  noblem^ 
oontainiiig  expressions  of  respect  and  attachment  The  queen 
took  no  notice  of  this  hitter  discovery ;  but  the  persons  them- 
selves, knowing  their  correspondence  to  be  detected,  thought 
that  they  had  no  other  means  of  making  atonement  for  their 
imprudence,  than  by  declaring  themselves  thenceforth  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  queen  of  Scots.* 

It  was  resolved  to  try  Mary,  not  by  the  common  statute  of 
treasons,  but  by  the  act  which  had  passed  the  former  year 
with  a  view  to  this  vezy  event ;  and  the  queen,  in  terms  of 
that  act,  appointed  a  conmoission,  consisting  of  forty  noble- 
men and  privy  counsellors,  and  empowered  them  to  examine 
and  pass  sentence  on  Mary,  whom  she  denominated  the  late 
queen  of  Scots,  and  heir  to  James  Y.  of  Scotland.  The  com- 
missioners came  to  Fotheringay  Castl^  and  sent  to  her  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker,  who 
delivered  her  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  informing  her  of  the 
commission,  and  of  the  approaching  trial.  Mary  received  the 
intelligence  without  emotion  or  astonishment.  She  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  seemed  strange  to  her,  that  the  queen  should 
command  her,  as  a  subject,  to  submit  to  a  trial  and  examina- 
tion before  subjects ;  that  she  was  an  absolute,  independ^it 
princess,  and  would  yield  to  nothing  which  might  derogate 
either  from  her  royi  majesty,  from  the  state  of  sovereign 
princes,  or  from  the  dignity  and  rank  of  her  son :  that,  how- 
ever oppressed  by  misfortunes,  she  was  not  yet  so  much 
broken  in  spirit  as  her  enemies  flattered  themselves;  nor 
would  she,  on  any  account,  be  accessary  to  her  own  degrada- 
tion and  dishonor :  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  stat- 
utes of  England ;  was  utterly  destitute  of  coimsel ;  and  could 
not  conceive  who  were  entitled  to  be  called  her  peers,  or 
could  legally  sit  as  judges  on  her  trial :  that  though  she  had 
lived  in  England  for  many  years,  she  had  lived  in  captivity ; 
and  not  having  received  the  protection  of  the  laws,  she  could 
not,  merely  by  her  involuntary  residence  in  the  country,  be 
supposed  to  have  subjected  herself  to  their  jurisdiction  :  that, 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  her  rank,  she  was  willing 
to  give  an  account  of  her  conduct  before  an  English  parlia- 
ment ;  but  could  not  view  these  commissioners  in  any  other 
light  than  as  men  appointed  to  justify,  by  some  color  of  legal 
proceeding,  her  condemnation  and  execution:   and  that  she 
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warned  them  to  lode  to  their  oonscienoe  and  their  character, 
10  trjing  an  innocent  person ;  and  to  reflect,  that  these  trans- 
actions wonld  somewhere  be  subject  to  revisal,  and  that  the 
theatre  of  the  whole  world  was  much  wider  than  the  kingdom 
of  England. 

In  return,  the  commissioners  sent  a  new  deputation,  inform- 
ing her,  that  her  plea,  either  from  her  royal  dignity  or  from 
her  imprisonment,  could  not  be  admitted ;  and  that  fliey  were 
empowered  to  proceed  to  her  trial,  even  though  she  should 
refuse  to  answer  before  them.  Burleigh,  the  treasurer,  and 
Bromley,  the  chancellor,  employed  much  reasoning  to  make 
her  submit ;  but  the  person  whose  arguments  had  the  chief 
influence,  was  Sir  Christopher  B^atton,  vice-chamberlain.  His 
speech  was  to  this  purpose :  "  You  are  accused,  madam," 
said  he.  "  but  not  condemned,  of  having  conspired  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  lady  and  queen  anointed.  You  say  you  are  a 
queen ;  but,  in  such  a  crime  as  this,  and  such  a  situation  as 
vours,  the  royal  dignity  itself,  neither  by  the  civil  or  canon 
law,  nor  by  lie  law  of  nature  or  of  nations,  is  exempt  from 
judgment.  If  you  be  innocent,  you  wrong  your  reputation  in 
avoiding  a  trial.  We  have  been  present  at  your  protestations 
of  innocence ;  but  Queen  Elizabeth  thinks  otherwise,  and  is 
heartily  sorry  for  the  appearances  which  lie  against  you.  To 
examine,  therefore,  your  cause,  she  has  appointed  commis- 
sioners; honorable  persons,  prudent  and  upright  men,  who 
are  ready  to  hear  you  with  equity,  and  even  with  favor,  and 
will  rejoice  if  you  can  clear  yourself  of  the  imputations'  which 
have  been  thrown  upon  you.  Believe  me,  madam,  the  queen 
herself  will  rejoice,  who  affirmed  to  me,  at  my  departure,  that 
nothing  which  ever  befell  her  had  given  her  so  much  uneasi- 
ness, as  that  you  should  be  suspected  of  a  concurrence  in  these 
criminal  enterprises.  Laying  aside,  therefore,  the  fruitless  claim 
of  privilege  from  your  royaf  dignity,  which  can  now  avail  you 
nothing,  trust  to  tiie  better  defence  of  your  innocence,  make  it 
appear  in  open  trial,  and  leave  not  upon  your  memory  that 
Btam  of  infamy  which  must  attend  your  obstinate  silence  on 
this  occasion."  * 

By  this  artftil  speech,  Mary  was  persuaded  to  answer  before 
the  court ;  and  thereby  gave  an  appearance  of  legal  proce- 
dure to  the  trial,  and  prevented  those  difficulties  which  the 
commissioners  must  have  fallen  into,  had  she  persevered  in 
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mainiaimiig  sp  spedons  a  plea  as  that  of  her  sarer^gn  and 
independent  character.  Her  conduct  in  this  particular  must  be 
regarded  as  the  more  imprudent ;  because  formerly,  when  Eliz- 
abeth's commissioners  pretended  not  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction 
over  her,  and  only  entered  into  her  cause  by  her  own  consent 
and  approbation,  she  declined  justifying  herself,  when  her  honor, 
which  ought  to  have  been  dearer  to  her  than  life,  seemed  abso- 
lutely to  require  it. 

On  her  first  appearance  before  the  commissioners,  Maiy, 
either  sensible  of  her  imprudence,  or  still  unwilling  to  degrade 
herself  by  submitting  to  a  trial,  renewed  her  protestation  against 
the  authority  of  her  judges :  the  chancellor  answered  her,  by 
pleading  the  supreme  authority  of  the  English  laws  over  every 
one  who  resided  in  England ;  and  the  commissioners  aooomitio^ 
dated  matters,  by  ordering  both  her  protestation  and  his  answer 
to  be  recorded. 

The  lawyers  of  the  crown  then  opened  the  charge  against 
the  qneen  of  Scots.  They  proved,  by  intercepted  letters,  that 
she  had  allowed  Gardibal  Allen  and  others  to  treat  her  as 
qneen  of  England;  and  that  she  had  kept  a  correspondence 
with  Lord  Paget  and  Charles  Paget,  in  view  of  engaging  the 
Spaniards  to  invade  the  kingdom.  Mary  seemed  not  anxious 
to  clear  herself  from  either  of  these  imputations.  She  onhr 
said,  that  she  could  not  hinder  others  from  using  what  style 
they  pleased  in  writing  to  her ;  and  that  she  might  lawfully  tr^ 
every  expedient  for  the  recoveiy  of  her  liberty. 

An  intercepted  letter  of  hers  to  Mendoza  was  next  pro- 
duced ;  in  which  she  promised  to  transfer  to  Philip  her  nght 
to  the  kingdom  of  England,  if  her  son  should  refuse  to  be 
converted  to  the  Catholic  fsiith ;  an  event,  she  there  said,  of 
which  there  was  no  expectation  while  he  remained  in  the 
hands  of  his  Scottish  subjects.*  Even  this  part  of  the  charge 
she  took  no  pains  to  deny,  or  rather  she  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge it  She  said  that  she  had  no  kingdoms  to  dispose  of; 
yet  was  it  lawful  for  her  to  give  at  her  pleasure  what  was  her 
own,  and  she  was  not  accountable  to  any  for  her  actions.  She 
added,  that  she  had  formerly  rejected  that  proposal  from  Spain; 
but  now,  since  all  her  hopes  in  England  were  gone,  she  was 
fully  determined  not  to  refuse  foreign  assistance.  There  was 
also  produced  evidence  to  prove,  that  Allen  and  Parsons  were 
at  that  very  time  negotiating,  by  her  orders,  at  Rome,  the 


*  State  Trials,  vol.  I  p.  18«. 
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conditions  of  transferring  her  English  crown  to  the  king  oS 
Spain,  and  of  disinheriting  her  heretical  son.* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Mary's  prejudices  against  her  son 
were  at  this  time  carried  so  far,  that  she  had  even  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  had  appointed  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  regent  of  Scotland',  and  had  instigated  her  adherents 
to  seiie  James's  person,  and  deUver  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  pope,  or  the  king  of  Spain;  whence  he  was  never  to  be 
delivered,  but  on  condition  of  his  becoming  Catholicf 

The  only  part  of  the  charge  which  Mary  positively  denied, 
was  her  concurrence  in  the  design  of  assassinating  Elizabeth. 
This  article,  indeed,  was  the  most  heavy,  and  the  only  one 
that  could  fully  justify  the  queen  in  proceeding  to  extremities 
against  her.  In  order  to  prove  the  accusation,  there  were 
produced  the  following  evidence:  copies  taken  in  Secretary 
Walsingham's  office  of  the  intercepted  letters  between  her  and 
Babington,  in  which  her  approbation  of  the  murder  was  clearly 
expressed;  the  evidence  of  her  two  secretaries,  Nau  and 
Curie,  who  had  confessed,  without  being  put  to  any  torture,  both 
that  she  received  these  letters  from  Babington,  and  that  they 
had  written  the  answers  by  her  order;  the  confession  of 
Babington,  that  he  had  written  the  letters  and  received  the 
answers,  J  and  the  confession  of  Ballard  and  Savage,  that 
Babington  had  showed  them  these  letters  of  Mary,  written  in 
the  cipher  which  had  been  settled  between  them. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  comphcation  of  evidence,  though 
every  circumstance  corroborates  the  general  concluaon,  re- 
solves itself  finally  into  the  testimony  of  the  two  secretaries, 
who  alone  were  certainly  acquainted  with  their  mistress's 
concurrence  in  Babington's  conspiracy,  but  who  knew  them- 
selves exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  imprisonment,  torture,  and 
death,  if  they  refused  to  give  any  evidence  which  might  be 
required  of  them.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  criminal,  this 
proof,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  would  be  esteemed  legal,  and 
even  satisfactory,  if  not  opposed  by  some  other  circumstances 
which  shake  the  credit  of  the  witnesses :  but  on  the  present 
trial,  where  the  absolute  power  of  the  prosecutor  ooneuired 
with  such  important  interests,  and  such  a  violent  inchnation  to 
have  the  princess  condemned,  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses, 
even  though  men  of  character,  ought  to  be  supported  by  strong 


♦  See  note  U,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
See  note  Z,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p  118. 
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probabilities,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  tyranny  and 
injustice.  The  proof  against  Mary,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
not  destitute  of  this  advantage ;  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible,  to  account  for  Babington's  receiving  an  answer 
written  in  her  name,  and  in  the  cipher  concerted  between 
them,  without  allowing  that  the  matter  had  been  communi- 
cated to  that  princess.  Such  is  the  light  in  which  this  matter 
s^pears,  even  after  time  has  discovered  every  thing  which 
could  guide  our  judgment  with  regard  to  it :  no  wonder,  there- 
{(Mre,  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  unassisted  by  counsel,  and  con- 
founded by  so  extraordinary  a  trial,  found  herself  incapable 
of  making  a  satis^Eictory  defence  before  the  commissioners. 
Her  reply  consisted  chiefly  in  her  own  denial :  whatever  force 
may  be  in  that  denial  was  much  weakened  by  her  positively 
affirming,  that  she  never  had  had  any  correspondence  of  any 
kind  wiSi  Babington ;  a  &ct,  however,  of  which  there  remains 
not  the  least  questicm.*  She  asserted,  that  as  Nau  and  Curie 
had  taken  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  to  her,  their  evidence 
against  her  ought  not  to  be  credited.  She  confessed,  however^ 
tbit  Nau  had  been  in  the  service  of  her  uncle,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  and  had  been  reconmiended  to  her  by  the  king 
of  France,  as  a  man  in  whom  she  might  safely  confide.  She 
also  acknowledged  Curie  to  be  a  very  honest  man,  but  simple, 
and  easily  imposed  on  by  Nau.  If  these  two  men  had 
received  any  letters,  or  had  written  any  answers,  without  her 
knowledge,  the  imputation,  she  said,  could  never  lie  on  her. 
And  she  was  the  more  inclined,  she  added,  to  entertain  this 
suspicion  against  them,  because  Nau  had,  in  other  instances, 
been  guilty  of  a  like  temerity,  and  had  ventured  to  transact 
business  in  her  name,  without  communicating  the  matter  to 

h€*.t 

Tbe  sole  circumstance  of  her  defence  which  to  us  may 
appear  to  have  some  force,  was  her  requiring  that  Nau  and 
Curie  should  be  confi*onted  with  her,  and  her  affirming  that 
they  never  would  to  her  face  persist  in  their  evidence.  But 
that  demand,  however  equitable,  was* not  then  supported  by 
law  in  trials  of  high  treason,  and  was  often  refused,  even  in 
other  trials  where  the  crown  was  prosecutor.  The  clause 
contained  in  an  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  the  queen,  was  a 
novehy;  tliat  the  species  of  treason  there  enumerated  must 

*  See  note  Y,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
f  See  note  Z,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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fee  proved  by  two  witnesses,  confronted  with  the  criminaL 
But  Mary  was  not  tried  upon  that  act ;  and  the  ministers  and 
crown  lawyers  of  this  reign  were  always  sure  to  refuse  every 
indulgence  beyond  what  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  the 
settled  practice  of  the  courts  of  justice,  required  of  them. 
Not  to  mention,  that  these  secretaries  were  not  probably  at 
Fotheringay  Castle  during  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  could 
not,  upon  Mary's  demand,  be  produced  before  the  commis- 
sioners.* 

There  passed  two  incidents  in  this  trial  which  may  be  worth 
observing.  A  letter  between  Mary  and  Babington  was  read, 
in  which  mention  was  made  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  his^ 
brothers:  on  hearing  their  names,  she  broke  into  a  sigh. 
*•  Alas,"  said  she,  "  what  has  the  noble  house  of  the  Howajpd» 
suffered  for  my  sake!"  She  aflSrmed,  with  regard  to  the 
same  letter,  that  it  was  easy  to  forge  the  handwriting  and 
cipher  of  another ;  she  was  afraid  that  this  was  too  familiar  a 
practice  with  Walsingham,  who,  she  also  heard,  had  frequently 
practised  both  against  her  life  and  her  son's.  Walsingham, 
who  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  rose  up.  He  protested 
that,  in  his  private  capacity,  he  had  never  acted  any  thing 
against  the  queen  of  Scots :  in  his  public  capacity,  he  owned, 
that  his  concern  for  his  sovereign's  safety  had  made  him  very 
diligent  in  searching  out,  by  every  expedient,  all  designs 
against  her  sacred  person  or  her  authority.  For  attaining 
that  end,  he  would  not  only  make  use  of  the  assistance  of 
Ballard  or  any  other  conspirator;  he  would  also  reward 
them  for  betraying  their  companions.  •  But  if  he  had  tampered 
in  any  manner  unbefitting  his  character  and  office,  why  did 
none  of  the  late  criminals,  either  at  their  trial  or  execution, 
accuse  him  of  such  practices?  Mary  endeavored  to  pacify 
him,  by  saying  that  she  spoke  from  information;  arid  she 
begged  him  to  give  thenceforth  no  more  credit  to  such  as 
slandered  her,  than  she  should  to  such  as  accused  hini.  Ilie 
great  character,  indeed,  which  Sir  Francis  Walsineham  bears 
for  probity  and  bonor,  should  remove  from  him  aU  suspicion 
of  such  base  arts  as  forgery  and  subomalaon ;  arts  which  even 

*  Queen  Elizabeth  wi«  wilHog  to  have  allowed  Ourle  and  Kan  td 
"be  produced  m  the  trial,  and  writes  to  that  purpose  to  Budei^  and 
■WsJsingbam,  in  her  letter  of  the  seventh  of  October,  in  Forbes's  MS. 
eoUections.  She  only  eays,  that  she  thinks,  it  needless,  though  she  waa 
willing  to  agree  to  it.  Tne  not  confronting  of  the  witnesses  was  not  the 
result  of  design,  but  the  practice  of  the  age. 
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the  moBt  corrupt  miniertere,  in  the  most  (xnrnipt  timesy  wcmld 
scruple  to  employ. 

Having  finished  the  trial,  ^e  oommissioners^  adjourned 
from  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  met  in  the  star  chamber  ait 
London,  where,  after  taking  the  oaths  of  Maiy's  two  secre- 
taries, who  voluntarily,  wil^ut  hope  or  reward,  voudied  the 
authenticity  of  those  letters  before  produced,  they  pronounced 
sentence  c^  death  upon  the  queen  of  Soots,  and  confirmed  it 
by  their  seals  and  subscriptions.  The  same  day,  a  dechua- 
tion  was  published  by  the  commissioners  and  ^e  judges, 
"that  the  sentence  did  nowise  derogate  firom  the  title  and 
honor  of  James,  king  of  Scotland ;  but  that  he  was  in  the 
&ame  place,  degree,  and  right,  as  if  the  sentence  had  never 
been  pronounced."* 

The  queen  had  now  brought  affiiirs  with  Mary  to  that  situa- 
tion which  she  had  long  ardently  desired ;  and  had  found  a 
plausible  reason  for  executing  vengeance  on  a  competitor, 
whom,  firom  the  be^ning  of  hw  feign,  she  had  ever  equally 
dreaded  and  hated.  But  she  was  restrained  from  instantly 
gratifying  her  resentment,  by  several  important  considerations. 
She  foresaw  the  invidious  colors  in  which  this  example  of 
uncommon  jurisdiction  would  be  represented  by  the  numerous, 
partisans  of  Mary,  and  the  reproach  to  which  she  herself 
might  be  exposed  with  all  foreign  princes,  perhaps  with  aU 
posterity.  The  rights  of  hospitalty,  of  kindred,  and  of  royal 
majesty,  seemed  in  one  signal  instance  to  be  all  violated; 
and  this  sacrifice  of  generosity  to  interest,  of  clemency  to 
revenge,  might  appear  equally  unbecoming  a  sovereign  and 
a  woman.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  who  was  an  excellent  hypo- 
crite, pretended  the  utmost  reluctance  to  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  the  sentence ;  a0ected  the  most  tender  sympathy 
with  her  prisoner ;  displayed  all  her  scruples  and  difficulties ; 
rejected  the  solicitation  of  her  courtiers  and  ministers ;  and 
affirmed  that,  were  she  not  moved  by  the  deepest  concern 
for  her  people's  safety,  she  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
pardoning  all  the  injuries  which  she  hcFself  had  received  from 
the  queen  of  Scots. 

That  the  voice  of  her  people  might  be  more  audibly  heard 
in  the  demand  of  justice  upcn  Mary,  she  summoned  a  new 
parliament ;  and  sha  knew,  both  hojn  the  usual  dispositions 
of  that  assembly,  and  firom  the  influence  of  her  ministers  over 

■ ^L,..  ...   .. .......  ■■    ..  .-     .--     r Vrfi 

*  Camden,  p.  1^26. 
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them,  that  she  e^oold  not  want  the  most  eamest  solkatation  to 
consent  to  that  measure  which  was  so  agreeable  to  her  secret 
inclinations.  She  did  not  open  this  assembly  in  person,  but 
i^pointed  for  that  purpose  three  commissioners,  Bromley,  the. 
chancellor  Burleigh,  the  treasurer,  and  the  earl  of  Derby. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  measure  was,  that  the  queen, 
foreseeing  that  the  affair  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  be  can- 
vassed in  parliament,  found  her  tenderness  and  delicacy  so 
much  hurt  by  that  melancholy  incident,  that  she  had  not  the 
courage  to  be  present  while  it  was  under  deliberation,  but 
with£ew  her  eyes  from  what  she  could  nor  behold  without  the 
utmost  reluctance  and  tmeasiness.  She  was  also  willing,  that^ 
by  this  unusual  precaution,  the  people  should  see  the  danger 
to  which  her  person  was  hourly  exposed ;  and  should  thence 
be  more  strongly  incited  to  take  vengeance  on  the  criminal, 
whose  restless  intrigues  and  bloody  consjaracies  had  so  long 
exposed  her  to  the  most  imminent  perils.^ 

The  parliament  answered  the  queen's  expectations:  the 
sentence  against  Mary  was  unanimously  ratified  by  both 
houses;  and  an  application  was  voted  to  obtain  Elizabeth's 
consent  to  its  publication  and  execution.f  She  gave  an  an- 
swer ambiguous,  embarrassed ;  full  of  real  artifice,  and  seem- 
mg  irresolution.  She  mentioned  the  extreme  danger  to  which 
her  life  was  continually  exposed ;  she  declared  her  willingness 
to  die,  did  she  not  foresee  the  great  calamities  which  would 
thence  &11  upon  the  nation;  she  made  professions  of  the 
greatest  tenderness  to  her  people ;  she  displayed  the  clemency 
of  her  temper,  and  expressed  her  violent  reluctance  to  execute 
the  sentence  against  her  unhappy  kinswoman ;  she  affirmed, 
that  the  late  law,  by  which  that  princess  was  tried,  so  far 
from  being  made  to  insnare  her,  was  only  intended  to  give 
her  warning  beforehand,  not  to  engage  in  such  attempts  as 
might  expose  her  to  tiie  penalties  with  which  she  was  thus 
openly  menaced ;  and  she  begged  them  to  think  once  again, 
whether  it  were  possible  to  find  any  expedient,  besides  the 
death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  for  eecuring  the  puUio  tran- 
quiUity.^  The  parliament,  in  obedience  to  her  commands, 
took  the  afiOur  again  imder  consideration ;  but  could  find  no 
otiier  possible  expedient.  They  reiterated  their  solicitations, 
and  entreaties,  and  Vguments :  they  even  remonstrated,  that 

•  D'Ewea,  p.  876.  f  FEwes,  p.  879. 

X  D'Ewes,  p  402,  408. 
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in^<^  to  the  queen  of  Boots  was  cruelty  to  them,  her  subjeots 
and  children:  and  they  affinned,  that  it  were  injustice  to 
deny  execution  of  the  law  to  any  individual ;  much  more  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  now  unanimously  and  earnestly 
suing  for  this  pledge  of  her  parental  care  and  tenderness. 
This  second  adikess  set  the  pretended  doubts  and  scruples  of 
Elizabeth  anew  in  agitation ;  she  complained  of  her  now  vador- 
.  tunate  situation ;  expressed  her  uneasiness  from  their  importu- 
nity; renewed  the  professions  of  affection  to  her  people; 
and  dismissed  the  committee  of  parliament  in  an  uncertainty 
what,  after  all  this  dehberation,  might  be  her  final  resolution.^ 
But  though  the  queen  affected  reluctance  to  execute  the 
sentence  against  Maiy,  she  complied  with  the  request  of  par* 
liament  in  publishing  it  by  proclamation ;  and  this  act  seemed 
to  be  attended  with  the  unanimous  and  hearty  rejoicings  of 
the  people.  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Beale,  clerk  of  the  council, 
were  sent  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  notified  to  her  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  her,  its  ratification  by  parliament, 
and  the  earnest  applications  made  for  its  execution  by  that 
assembly,  who  thought  that  their  religion  could  never,  while 
she  was  alive,  attain  a  full  settlement  and  security.  Mary 
was  nowise  dismayed  at  this  intelligence :  on  the  contrary,  she 
joyfully  laid  hold  of  the  last  circumstance  mentioned  to  her ; 
and  insisted,  that  since  her  death  was  demanded  by  the  Prot- 
estants for  the  establislmient  of  their  faith,  she  was  really  a 
martyr  to  her  religion,  and  was  entitled  to  all  the  merits 
attending  that  glorious  character.  She  added  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  often  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
sovereigns:  no  wonder  they  exercised  cruelty  against  her, 
who  derived  her  descent  from  these  monarchs.f  Paulet,  her 
keeper,  received  orders  to  take  down  her  canopy,  and  to  serve 
her  no  longer  with  the  respect  due  to  sovereign  princes.  He 
told  her,  that  she  was  now  to  be  considered  as  a  dead  person, 
and  incapable  of  any  dignity.^  This  harsh  treatment  pro- 
duced not  in  her  any  seeming  emotion.  She  only  replied, 
that  she  received  her  royal  character  from  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  and  no  earthly  power  was  ever  able  to  bereave  her 
of  it. 

The  queen  of  Scots  wrote  her  last  letter  to  Elizabeth ;  ftdl 
of  dignity,  witJiout  departing  from  that  spirit  of  meekness  and 

*  See  note  AA,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

f  Oamden,  p.  528.  t  Jebb,  vol.  il  p.  298. 
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of  charity  ivhicli  appeared  suitable  to  this  concluding  scene 
of  her  unfortunate  life.  She  preferred  no  petition  for  averting 
the  fetal  sentence :  on  the  contrary,  she  expressed  her  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  for  thus  bringing  to  a  speedy  period  her  sad 
and  lamentable  pilgrimage.  She  requested  some  fevors  of 
EHzabeth ;  and  entreated  her  that  she  might  be  beholden  for 
them  to  her  own  goodness  alone,  without  making  applications 
to  those  ministers  who  had  discovered  such  an  extreme  mar 
lignity  against  her  person  and  her  religion.  She  desired,  that 
after  her  enemies  should  be  satiated  with  her  innocent  blood, 
her  body,  which  it  was  determined  should  never  enjoy  rest 
while  her  soul  was  united  to  it,  might  be  consigned  to  her 
servants,  and  be  conveyed  by  them  into  France,  there  to  re- 
pose in  a  Catholic  land,  with  the  sacred  relics  of  her  mother. 
In  Scotland,  she  said,  the  sepulchres  of  her  ancestors  were 
violated,  and  the  churches  either  demolished  or  profened ;  and 
in  England,  where  she  might  be  interred  among  the  ancient 
kings,  her  own  and  Elizabeth's  progenitors,  she  could  enter- 
tain no  hopes  of  being  accompanied  to  the  grave  with  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  her  religion  required.  She  re- 
quested, that  no  one  might  have  the  power  of  inflicting  a 
private  death  upon  her,  without  Elizabeth's  knowledge ;  but 
that  her  execution  should  be  public,  and  attended  by  her 
ancient  servants,  who  might  bear  testimony  of  her  perse- 
verance ill  the  faith,  and  of  her  submission  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.  She  begged  that  these  servants  might  afterwards  be 
allowed  to  depart  whithersoever  they  pleased,  and  might 
enjoy  those  legacies  which  she  should  bequeath  them.  And 
she  conjured  her  to  grant  these  favors  by  their  near  kindred ; 
by  the  soul  and  memoiy  of  Henry  VH.,  the  common  ancestor 
of  both ;  and  by  the  royal  dignity  of  which  they  equally 
participated.^  Elizabeth  made  no  answer  to  this  letter; 
being  unwilling  to  give  Mary  a  refusal  in  her  present  situa- 
tion, and  foreseeing  inconveniences  from  granting  some  of  her 
requests. 

While  the  queen  of  Scots  thus  prepared  herself  to  meet  her 
fete,  great  efforts  were  made  by  foreign  powers  with  Elizabeth 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
her.  Besides  employing  L'Aubespine,  the  French  resident 
at  London,  a  creature  of  the  house  of  Guise,  Henry  sent  over 
Bellievre,  with  a  professed  intention  of  interceding  for  the  life 

*  Camden,  p.  629.    Jebb,  vol.  il  p.  296. 
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of  Mary.  The  duke  of  Guise  and  the  league  at  iJiat  time 
threatened  very  nearly  the  king's  authority;  and  Elizabeth 
knew,  that  though  that  monarch  might,  from  decency  and 
policy,  think  himself  obliged  to  interpose  publicly  in  behalf 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  could  not  secretly  be  much  dis- 
pleased with  the  death  of  a  princess,  on  whose  fortune  and 
elevation  his  mortal  enemies  had  always  founded  so  many 
daring  and  ambitious  projects.*  It  is  even  pretended,  that 
Bellievre  had  orders,  after  making  public  and  vehement  re- 
monstrances against  the  execution  of  Mary,  toi  exhort  privately 
the  queen,  in  his  master's  name,  not  to  defer  an  act  of  justice 
so  necessary  for  their  common  safety .f  But  whether  the 
French  king's  intercession  were  sincere  or  not,  it  had  no 
weight  with  the  queen ;  and  she  still  persisted  in  her  former 
resolution. 

The  interposition  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  though  not 
able  to  change  Elizabeth's  determination,  seemed  on  every 
account  to  merit  more  regard.  As  soon  as  James  heard  of 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  his  mother,  he  sent  Sir  William 
Keith,  a  gentleman  of  his  bed-<jhamber,  to  London;  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  remonstrated  in  very  severe 
terms  against  the  indignity  of  the  procedure.  He  sdd,  that 
he  was  astonished  to  hear  of  the  presumption  of  English 
noblemen  and  counsellors,  who  had  dared  to  sit  in  judgment 
and  pass  sentence  upon  a  queen  of  Scotland,  descended  from 
the  blood  royal  of  England ;  but  he  was  still  more  astonished 
to  hear,  that  thoughts  were  seriously  entertained  of  putting 
that  sentence  in  execution:  that  he  entreated  Elizabeth  to 
reflect  on  the  dishonor  which  she  would  draw  on  her  name  by 
imbruing  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  near  kinswoman,  a 
person  of  the  same  royal  dignity  and  of  the  same  sex  with 
herself:  that  in  this  unparalleled  attempt,  she  offered  an 
affront  to  all  diadems,  and  even  to  her  own  ;  and  by  reducing 
sovereigns  to  a  level  with  other  men,  taught  the  people  to 
neglect  all  duty  towards  those  whom  Providence  had  appointed 
to  rule  over  them  :  that  for  his  part,  he  must  deem  the  injury 
and  insult  so  enormous,  as  to  be  incapable  of  all  atonement ; 
nor  was  it  possible  for  him  thenceforward  to  remain  in  any 
terms  of  correspondence  with  a  person  who,  without  any 
pretence  of  legal  authority,  had  deliberately  inflicted  an  i^ 
nominious   death   upon  his   parent:   and   that,  even  if  the 

*  Camden,  p.  494.  t  ^  Manner. 
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seBtiments  of  nature  and  duty  did  not  inspire  him  with  this 
purpose  of  vengeance,  his  honor  required  it  of  him :  nor 
could  he  ever  acquit  hiniself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  he  did 
npt  use  every  effort,  and  endure  every  hazard,  to  revenge  so 
great  an  indignity.* 

Soon  after,  Janoies  sent  the  master  of  Gray  and  Sir  Robert 
Melvil  to  enforce  the  remonstrances  of  Keith,  and  to  emplo}*- 
with  the  queen  every  expedient  of  argument  and  menaces. 
Ehzabeth  was  at  fiist  offended  with  the  sharpness  of  these 
applications ;  and  she  replied  in  a  like  strain  to  the  Scottish 
ambassadors.  When  she  afterwards  reflected,  that  this  eax- 
nestness  was  no  more  than  what  duty  required  of  James,  she 
was  pacified ;  but  still  retained  her  resolution  of  executing  the 
sentence  against  Mary.f  It  is  believed,  that  the  master  of 
Gray,  gained  by  the  enemies  of  that  princess,  secretly  gave  his 
advice  not  to  spare  her,  and  undertook,  in  all  events,  to  pacify 
his  master. 

The  queen  also,  from  many  considerations,  was  induced 
to  pay  small  attention  to  the  applications  of  James,  and  to 
disregard  all  the  efforts  which  he  could  employ  in  behalf  of 
his  mother.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  his  character  and 
interests,  the  factions  which  prevailed  among  his  people,  and 
the  inveterate  hatred  which  the  zealous  Protestants,  particu- 
larly the  preachers,  bore  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  present 
incidents  set  these  dispositions  of  the  clergy  in  a  full  light. 
James,  observing  the  fixed  purpose  of  Elizabeth,  ordered 
prayers  to  be  offered  up  for  Mary  in  all  the  churches ;  and 
knowing  the  captious  humor  of  tibe  ecclesiastics,  he  took  care 
that  the  form  of  the  petftion  should  be  most  cautious,  as  well 
as  humane  and  charitable :  "  That  it  might  please  God  to 
illuminate  Mary  with  the  light  of  his  truth,  and  save  her  from 
the  apparent  danger  with  which  she  was  threatened."  But, 
excepting  the  king's  own  chaplains,  and  one  clergyman  more, 
all  the  preachers  refused  to  pollute  their  churches  by  prayers 
for  a  Papist,  and  would  not  so  much  as  prefer  a  petition  for 
her  conversion.  James,  imwilling  or  unable  to  punish  this 
disobedience,  and  desirous  of  giving  the  preachers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  amending  their  fault,  appointed  a  new  day  when 
prayers  should  be  said  for  his  mother ;  and  that  he  might  at 
least  secure  himself  from  any  insult  in  his  own  presence,  he 
desired  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  oflSciate  before  him. 

*  Spotswood,  p.  351.  f  Spotswood,  p.  853. 
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In  order  to  disappoint  tliis  purpose,  the  clergy  instigflted  ono 
Couper,  a  young  man  who  had  not  yet  received  holy  orders,  to 
take  possession  of  the  pulpit  early  in  the  morning,  and  to 
exclude  the  prelate.  When  the  king  came  to  church,  and 
saw  the  pulpit  occupied  by  Gouper,  he  called  to  him  from  his 
seat,  and  told  him,  that  the  place  was  destined  for  another  ; 
yet  since  he  was  there,  if  he  would  obey  the  charge  given, 
and  remember  the  queen  in  his  prayers  he  might  proceed  to 
divine  service.  The  preacher  replied,  that  he  would  do  as 
the  Spirit  of  God  shoiUd  direct  him.  This  answer  sufficiently 
instructed  James  in  his  purpose ;  and  he  commanded  him  to 
leave  the  pulpit  As  Couper  seemed  not  disposed  to  obey, 
the  captain  of  the  guard  went  to  pull  him  from  his  place ; 
&pon  which  the  young  man  cried  aloud,  that  ^this  day  would 
be  a  witness  against  the  king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord ; 
and  he  denounced  a  woe  upon  the  inhabitlmts  of  Edinburgh 
for  permitting  him  to  be  treated  in  that  manner.*  iSe 
audience  at  fi^t  appeared  desirous  to  take  part  with  him ;  but 
the  sermon  of  the  prelate  brought  them  over  to  a  more  dutiful 
and  more  humane  disposition. 

Elizabeth,  when  solicited,  either  by  James  or  by  foreign 
princes,  to  pardon  the  qfieen  of  Scots,  seemed,  always  de- 
termined to  execute  the  sentence  against  her ;  but  when  her 
ministers  urged  her  to  interpose  no  more  delays,  her  scruples 
and  her  hesitation  returned ;  her  humanity  could  not  allow 
her  to  embrace  such  violent  and  sanguinary  measures ;  and 
she  was  touched  with  compassion  for  the  misfortunes,  and 
with  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  unhappy  prisoner.  The 
courtiers,  sensible  that  they  could  do  nothing  more  acceptable 
to  her  than  to  employ  persuasion  on  this  head,  failed  not  to 
enforce  every  motive  for  the  punishment  of  Mary,  and  to 
combat  all  the  objections  urged  against  this  act  of  justice.* 
They  said,  that  the  treatment  of  that  princess  in  England  had 
been,  on  her  first  reception,  such  as  sound  reason  and  policy 
required;  and  if  she  had  been  governed  by  principles  of 
equity,  she  would  not  have  refused  willingly  to  acquiesce  in 
it ;  that  the  obvious  inconveniences,  either  of  allowing  her  to 
retire  into  France,  or  of  restoring  her  by  force  to  her  throne, 
in  opposition  to  the  reformers  and  the  English  party  in  Scot- 
land, had  obliged  the  queen  to  detain  her  in  England,  till  time 
should  offer  some  opportunity  of  serving  her,  without  danger 

*  Spotswood,  p.  8W. 
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to  the  kingdom,  or  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  that  her  usage 
there  had  been  such  as  became  her  rank ;  her  own  servants, 
in  considerable  numbers,  had  been  permitted  to  attend  h^r ; 
exercise  had  been  allowed  her  for  health,  and  all  access  of 
company  for  amusement;  arid  these  indulgencies  would,  in 
time,  have  been  carried  fiirther,  if  by  her  subsequent  conduct, 
she  had  appeared  worthy  oi  them ;  that  after  she  had  insti- 
gated the  rebellion  of  Northumberland,  the  conspiracy  of  Nor- 
folk, the  bull  of  excommunication  of  JPope  Pius,  an  invasion 
from  Flanders ;  after  she  had  seduced  the  queen's  friends, 
and  incited  every  enemy,  foreign  and  domestic,  against  her ; 
it  became  necessary  to  treat  her  as  a  most  dangerous  rival, 
and  to  render  her  confinement  more  strict  and  rigorous :  that 
the  queen,  notwithstanding  these  repeated  provocations,  had, 
m  her  favor,  rejected  the  importunity  of  her  parliaments,  and 
the  advice  of  her  sagest  ministers ;  *  and  was  still,  in  hopes 
of  her  amendment,  determined  to  delay  coming  to  the  last 
extremities  against  her:  that  Mary,  even  in  this  forlorn  con- 
dition, retained  so  high  and  unconquerable  a  spirit,  that  she 
acted  as  competitor  to  the  crown,  and  allowed  her  partisans 
every  where,  and  in  their  veiy  letters  addressed  to  herself, 
to  treat  her  as  queen  of  England :  that  she  had  carried  her 
animosity  so  far  as  to  encourage,  in  repeated  instances,  the 
atrocious  design  of  assassinating  the  queen ;  and  this  crime 
was  unquestionably  proved  upon  her  by  her  own  letters,  by 
the  evidence  of  her  secretaries,  and  by  the  dying  confession 
of  her  accomplices ;  that  she  was  but  a  titular  queen,  and  at 

E resent  possessed  nowhere  any  right  of  sovereignty;  much 
!ss  in  England,  where,  the  moment  she  set  foot  in  the  king- 
dom, she  voluntarily  became  subject  to  the  laws,  and  to 
,  Elizabeth,  the  only  true  sovereign ;  that  even  allowing  her  to 
be  still  the  queen's  equal  in  rank  and  dignity,  self-defence  was 
permitted  by  a  law  of  nature  which  could  never  be  abrogated ; 
and  every  one,  still  more  a  queen,  had  suflScient  jurisdiction 
over,  an  enemy,  who,  by  open  violence,  and  still  more,  who, 
by  secret  treachery,  threatened  the  utmost  danger  against  her 
life ;  that  the  general  combination  of  the  Catholics  to  exter- 
minate the  Protestants  was  no  longer  a  secret;  and  as  the 
sole  resource  of  the  latter  persecuted  sect  lay  in  Elizabeth,  so 
the  chief  hope  which  the  former  entertained  of  final  success, 
consisted  in  the  person  and  in  the  title  of  the  queen  of  Scots : 

*  Diggea,  p.  276.    Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  48, 185, 186,  189. 
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that  this  yery  circumstance  brought  matters  to  extremity  be- 
tween these  priDcesses;  and  rendering  the  life  of  one  tlie 
death  of  the  other,  pointed  out  to  Elizabeth  the  path  which 
either  regard  to  self-preservation,  or  to  the  happiness  of  her 
people,  should  direct  her  to  pursue  :  and  that  necessity,  more 
poweri^l  than  policy,  thus  demanded  of  the  queen  that  reso- 
lution winch  equity  would  authorize,  and  which  duty  pre- 
scribed* 

[1587.]  When  Elizabeth  thought  that  as  many  importu- 
nities had  been  used,  and  as  much  delay  interposed,  as  decency 
required,  she  at  last  determined  to  cany  ike  sentence  into 
execution ;  but  even  in  this  final  resolution  she  could  not  pro^ 
ceed  without  displaying  a  new  scene  of  duplicity  and  artifice. 
In  order  to  alarm  the  vulgar,  rumors  were  previously  dis- 
persed, that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  arrived  in  Milford  Haven ; 
that  the  Scots  had  made  an  irruption  into  England ;  that  the 
duke  of  Guise  was  landed  in  Sussex  with  a  strong  army ;  that 
the  queen  of  Scots  was  escaped  from  prison,  and  had  raised 
an  army ;  that  the  northern  counties  hsd  begun  an  insurrec- 
tion ;  that  there  was  a  new  conspiracy  on  foot  to  assassinate 
the  queen,  and  set  the  city  of  London  on  ^ ;  nay,  that  tbe 
queen  was  actually  as8assinated.f  An  attempt  of  this  nature 
was  even  imputed  to  L'Aubespine,  the  French  ambassador; 
and  that  minister  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The 
queen,  affecting  to  be  in  terror  and  perplexity,  was  observed 
to  sit  much  alone,  pensive  and  silent;  and  sometimes  to 
mutter  to  herself  half  sentences,  importing  the  difficulty  and 
distress  to  which  she  was  reduced.  She  at  last  called  Davison, 
a  man  of  parts,  but  easy  to  be  imposed  on,  and  who  had 
lately  for  that  very  reason  been  made  secretary,  and  she 
ordered  him  privately  to  draw  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of 
the  queen  of  Scots ;  which,  she  afterwards  said,  she  intended 
to  keep  by  her,  in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made  for  the 
deliverance  of  that  princess.  She  signed  the  warrant ;  and 
then  commanded  Davison  to  carry  it  *  to  the  chancellor,  in 
order  to  have  the  great  seal  appended  to  it.  Next  day  she 
sent  Killigrew  to  Davison,  enjoining  him  to  forbear,  some 
time,  executing  her  former  orders ;  and  when  Davison  came 
and  told  her  3iat  the  warrant  had  already  passed  the  great 
seal,  she  seemed  to  be  somewhat  moved,  and  blamed  him  for 

♦Camden,  p.  6ZS.  t  Oamden,  p.  688. 

X  Camden»  p.  634. 
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his  precipitation.  DaviaoD,  being  in  perplexity,  acquainted 
the  council  with  this  whole  transaction  ;  and  they  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  to  send  off  Beale  with  the  warrant :  if  the 
queen  should  be  displeased,  they  promised  to  justify  his  con- 
duct, and  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  blame  of  this 
measure.*  The  secretary,  not  sufficiently  aware  of  their 
intention,  complied  with  the  advice;  and  the  warrant  was 
despatched  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  and  some 
others,  ordering  them  to  see  the  sentence  executed  upon  the 
queen  of  Scots. 

The  two  earls  came  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  and  being  in- 
troduced to  Mary,  informed  her  of  their  commission,  and 
desired  her  to  prepare  for  death  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock. 
She  seemed  nowise  terrified,  though  somewhat  surprised,  with 
the  intelligence.  She  said  with  a  cheerfiil,  and  even  a  smiling 
countenance,  that  she  did  not  think  the  queen,  her  sister, 
would  have  consented  to  her  death,  or  have  executed  the  sen- 
tence against  a  person  not  subject  to  the  laws  and  jurisdiction 
of  England.  "  But  as  such  is  her  will,"  said  she, "  death,  which 
puts  an  end  to  all  my  miseries,  shall  be  to  me  most  welcome ; 
nor  can  I  esteem  that  soul  worthy  the  felidties  of  heaven, 
which  cannot  support  the  body  under  the  horrors  of  the  last 
passage  to  these  blissful  mansions."!  She  then  requested  the 
two  noblemen,  that  they  would  permit  some  of  her  servants, 
and  particularly  her  confessor,  to  attend  her ;  but  they  told 
her,  that  compliance  with  this  last*  demand  was  contrary  to 
their  conscience; J  and  that  Dr.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peterbor- 
ough, a  man  of  great  learning,  should  be  present  to  instruct 
her  in  the  principles  of  true  religion.  Her  refiisal  to  have  any 
conference  with  this,  divine  inflamed  the  zeal  of  the  earl  of 
Kent ;  and  he  bluntly  told  her,  that  her  death  would  be  the 
life  of  their  religion ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  her  life  would  have 
been  the  death  of  it.  Mention  being  made  of  Babington,  she 
constantly  denied  his  conspiracy  to  have  been  at  all  known  to 
her ;  and  the  revenge  of  her  wrongs  she  resigned  into  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty. 

*  It  appeare,  by  some  letters  published  hj  Strype,  voL  iii  book  il  a 
1,  that  Elizabeth  had  not  expressly  oommunicated  her  intention  to  any 
of  her  ministers,  not  even  to  Burleigh :  they  were  such  experienced 
courtiers,  that  they  knew  they  could  not  gratify  her  more  tiian  by 
serving  her  without  waiting  tin  she  desired  them. 

f  Camden,  p.  534.  Jebb,  voL  il  p.  801.  MS.  in  the  Advocates* 
Library,  p.  2,  from  the  Oott.  Lib.  OaL  c.  9. 

t  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  a02. 
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When  the  earls  had  left  her,  she  ordered  supper  to  be 
bastened,  that  she  might  have  the  more  leisure  after  it  to  fin- 
ish the  few  Mairs  which  remained  to  her  in  this  world,  and  to 
prepare  for  her  passage  to  another.  It  was  necessary  for  her, 
she  said,  to  take  some  sustenance,  lest  a  failure  of  her  bodily 
strength  should  depress  her  spirits  on  the  morrow,  and  lest  her 
behavior  should  thereby  betray  a  weakness  unworthy  of  her- 
8el£*  She  supped  sparingly,  as  her  manner  usually  was; 
and  her  wonted  cheerftilness  did  not  even  desert  her  on  this 
occasion.  She  comforted  her  servants  under  the  afl9iction 
which  overwhelmed  them,  and  which  was  too  violent  for  them 
to  conceal  it  from  her.  Turning  to  Burgoin,  her  physician, 
she  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  remark  the  great  and 
invincible  force  of  truth.  "  They  pretend,"  said  she,  "  that  I 
must  die,  because  I  conspired  against  their  queen's  life :  but 
the  earl  of  Kent  avowed,  that  there  was  no  other  cause  of  my 
death,  than  the  apprehensions  which,  if  I  should  live,  they 
entertain  for  their  religion.  My  constancy  in  the  faith  is  my 
real  crime :  the  rest  is  only  a  color,  invented  by  interested  and 
designing  men."  Towards  the  end  of  supper,  she  called  in  all 
her  servants,  and  drank  to  them :  they  pledged  her,  in  order, 
on  their  knees ;  and  craved  her  pardon  for  any  past  neglect 
of  their  duty :  she  deigned,  in  return,  to  ask  their  pardon  for 
her  offences  towards  them;  and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears 
attended  this  last  solemn  farewell,  and  exchange  of  mutual 
forgiveness.f 

Mary's  care  of  her  servants  was  the  sole  remaining  affidr 
which  employed  her  concern.  She  perused  her  will,  in  which 
«he  had  provided  for  them  by  legacies :  she  ordered  the  in- 
ventory of  her  goods,  clothes,  and  jewels  \p  be  brought  her : 
and  she  wrote  down  the  names  of  those  to  whom  she  bequeathed 
each  particular :  to  some  she  distributed  money  with  her  own 
hands;  and  she  adapted  the  recompense  to  their  different 
degrees  of  rank  and  merit  She  wrote  also  letters  of  recom- 
mendation for  her  servants  to  the  French  king,  and  to  her 
cousin  the  duke  of  Guise,  whom  she  made  the  chief  executor 
of  her  testament  At  her  wonted  time,  she  went  to  bed ;  slept 
some  hours  ;  and  then  rising,  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
prayer.  Having  foreseen  the  difficulty  of  exercising  the  rites 
of  her  religion,  she  had  had  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  con- 

*  Jebb,  vol.  ii  p.  489. 
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secrated  host  from  the  hands  of  Pope  Pitis ;  and  she  had.  i^ 
served  the  use  <^  it  for  this  last  period  of  her  hfe.  By  this 
expedient  she  supplied,  as  much  as  she  could,  the  want  of  a 
priest  and  confessor,  who  was  refused  her.^ 

Towards  the  morning,  she  dressed  herself  in  a  rich  habit  of 
silk  and  velvet,  the  only  one  which  she  had  reserved  to  herself. 
She  told  her  maids,  that  she  would  willingly  have  left  them 
this  dress,  rather  than  the  plain  garb  which  she  wore  the  day 
before :  but  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  appear  at  the  ensuing 
solemnity  in  a  decent  habit. 

Thomas  Andrews,  sheriff  of  the  county,  entered  the  roona, 
and  informed  her  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  that  he  muat 
attend  her  to  the  place  of  execution.  She  replied,  that  she 
was  ready ;  and  bidding  adieu  to  her  servants,  she  leaned  on 
two  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet's  guards,  because  of  an  infirmity  in 
her  limbs ;  and  she  followed  the  sheriff  with  a  serene  and 
composed  countenance.  In  passing  through  a  hall  adjoining 
to  her  chamber,  she  was  met  by  the  earls  ci  Shrewsbury  and 
Kent,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  Sir  Drue  Drury,  and  many  other 

fentlemen  of  distinction.  Here  she  also  found  Sir  Andrew 
[elvil,  her  steward,  who  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before , 
her;  and  vninging  his  hands,  cried  aloud,  ^'Ah,  madam! 
unhappy  me!  what  man  was  ever  before  the  messei^a*  oi 
such  heavy  tidings  as  I  must  carry,  when  I  shall  return  to  my 
native  country,  and  shall  report,  that  I  saw  my  gracious  queen 
and  mistress  beheaded  in  England?"  His  tears  prevented 
further  speech ;  and  Mary  too  felt  herself  moved,  more  from 
sympathy  than  affliction.  "Cease,  my  good  servant,"  said 
she,  "  cease  to  lament :  thou  hast  cause  rather  to  rejoice  than 
to  mourn :  for  now  shalt  thou  see  the  troubles  of  Mary  Stuart 
receive  their  longnexpected  period  and  completion.  Know," 
continued  she,  "good  servant,  that  all  the  world  at  best  is 
vanity,  and  subject  still  to  more  sorrow  than  a  whole  ocean  of 
tears  is  able  to  bewail.  But  I  pray  thee  carry  this  message 
from  me,  that  I  die  a  true  woman  to  my  religion,  and  uml- 
terable  in  my  affections  to  Scotland  and  to  France.  Heayei^ 
foigive  them  that  have  Icmg  desired  my  end,  and  have  thirsted 
for  my  blood  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks !" 
"  O  God,"  added  she,  "  thou  art  the  authw  of  truth,  and  truth 
itself;  thou  knowest  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart :  thou 
knowest  that  I  was  ever  desirous  to  preserve  an  entire  union 

*  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  48^. 
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between  Scotland  and  England,  and  to  obviate  the  eOuroe  of 
ail  these  &tal  disorders.  Bat  recommend  me,  Melvil,  to  my 
son ;  and  tell  Mm,  that  notwithstanding  all  my  distresses,  I 
have  done  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland."  After  these  words,  reclining  herself  with  weeping 
eyes,  and  face  bedewed  with  teiwB,  she  kissed  him.  "  And  so," 
said  she,  "  good  Mehol,  farewell :  once  again,  ferewell,  good 
Melvil ;  and  grant  the  assistance  of  thy  prayers  to  thy  queen  and 
mistress."* 

She  next  turned  to  the  nobleman,  who  attended  her,  and 
made  a  petition  in  behalf  of  her  servants,  that  tJiey  might  be 
well  treated,  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  presents  which  she  had 
made  them,  and  be  sent  safely  into  their  own  country.  Having 
recdved  a  fevorable  answer,  she  preferred  another  request, 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  her  at  her  death ;  "  in 
order,"  said  she,  "that  their  eyes  may  behold,  and  their 
hearts  bear  witness,  how  patiently  their  queen  and  mistress 
can  submit  to  her  execution,  and  how"  constantly  she  perse- 
veres in  her  attachment  to  her  religion."  The  earl  of  Kent 
opposed  this  desire,  and  told  her  that  they  would  be  apt,  by 
their  speeches  and  cries,  to  disturb  both  herself  and  the  spec- 
tators :  he  was  also  apprehensive  lest  they  should  practise 
some  superstition,  not  meet  for  him  to  suffer ;  such  as  dipping 
their  handkerchief  in  her  blood:  for  that  was  the  instance 
which  he  made  use  of.  "  My  lord,"  said  the  queen  of  Scots, 
**I  will  give  my  word  (although  it  be  but  dead)  that  they  shall 
not  incur  any  blame  in  any  of  the  actions  which  you  have 
named.  But  alas !  poor  souls !  it  would  be  a  great  consola- 
tion to  them  to  bid  their  mistress  farewell.  And  I  hope," 
added  she,  "  that  your  mistress,  being  a  maiden  queen,  would 
vouchsafe,  in  regard  of  womanhood,  that  I  should  have  some 
of  my  own  people  about  me  at  my  death.  I  know  that  her 
majesty  hath  not  given  you  any  such  strict  command,  but  that 
you  might  grant  me  a  request  of  far  greater  courtesy,  even 
though  I  were  a  woman  of  inferior  rank  to  that>  which  I  bear." 
Finding  that  the  earl  of  Kent  persisted  still  in  his  refusal,  her 
mind,  which  had  fortified  itself  against  the  terrors  of  death, 
was  affected  by  this  indignity,  for  which  she  was  not  prepared. 
**  I  am  cousin  to  your  queen,"  cried  she,  "  and  descended  from 
the  blood  royal  of  Henry  VII.,  and  a  married  queen  of  France, 
and  an  anointed  queen  of  Scotland."    The  commissioners^ 

♦  MS.  p.  4.    Jebb,  vol  iL  p.  684.    Slrype,  voL  iii  p.  884. 
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peiceiyii^  how  invidious  their  ohstinacy  would  appear,  oonr 
ferred  a  Ettle  together,  and  agreed  that  she  might  carry  a  few 
of  her  servants  along  with  her.  She  made  choice  of  four  men 
and  two  maid  servants  for  that  purpose. 

She  then  passed  into  another  hall,  where  was  erected  the 
scs^old,  covered  with  black ;  and  she  saw,  with  an  undismayed 
countenance,  the  executioners  and  all  the  preparations  of 
death.  The  room  was  crowded  with  spectators  ;  and  no  one 
was  so  steeled  against  all  sentiments  of  humanity,  as  not  to  be 
moved,  when  he  reflected  on  her  royal  dignity,  considered  the 
surprising  train  of  her  misfortunes,  beheld  her  mild  but  inflex- 
ible constancy,  recalled  her  amiable  accomphshments,  ot  sur- 
veyed her  beauties,  which,  though  faded  oy  years,  and  yet 
more  by  her  afflictions,  still  discovered  themselves  in  this  fatal 
moment  Here  the  warrant  for  her  execution  was  read  to  her ; 
and  during  this  ceremony  she  was  silent,  but  showed,  in  her 
behavior,  an  indifference  and  unconcern,  as  if  the  business  had 
nowise  regarded  her.  Before  the  executioners  performed 
their  office,  the  dean  of  Peterborough  stepped  fod^h ;  and 
though  the  queen  frequently  told  him  that  he  needed  not  con- 
cern himself  about  her,  that  she  was  settled  in  the  ancient 
Catholic  and  Homan  religion,  and  that  she  meant  to  lay  down 
her  life  in  defence  of  that  feith,  he  still  thought  it  his  duty  to 
persist  in  his  lectures  and  exhortations,  and  to  endeavor  her 
conversion.  The  terms  which  he  employed  were,  under  color 
of  pious  instructions,  cruel  insults  on  her  unfortunate  situation ; 
and  besides  their  own  absurdity,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
mortifying  indignities  to  which  she  had  ever  yet  been  exposed. 
He  told  her,  that  the  queen  of  England  had  on  this  occa- 
sion shown  a  tender  care  of  her;  and  notwithstanding  the 
punishment  justly  to  be  inflicted  on  her,  for  her  manifold  tres- 
passes, was  determined  to  use  every  expedient  for  saving  her 
soul  from  that  destruction  with  which  it  was  so  nearly 
threatened :  that  she  was  now  standing  upon  the  brink  of 
eternity,  and  had  no  other  means  of  escaping  endless  perdi- 
tion, than  by  repenting  her  fcwmer  wickedness,  by  justifying 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  her,  by  acknowledging  the 
queen's  fevors,  and  by  exerting  a  true  and  lively  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus :  that  the  Scriptures  were  the  only  rule  of  doe- 
trine,  the  merits  of  Christ  the  only  means  of  salvation  ;  and  if 
Bhe  trusted  in  the  inventions  or  devices  oi  men,  she  must  expect 
in  an  instant  to  fall  into  utter  darkness,  into  a  place  where 
ahall  be  weeping,  howling,  and  gnashing  of  teeth:  that  the 
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hand  x>f  death  was  upon  her,  the  axe  was  laid  at  the  root  of 
the  tree,  the  throne  <^  the. great  Judge  of  heayen  was  erected, 
the  book  of  her  Ufe  was  spread  wide,  and  the  particular  sen- 
tence  and  judgment  was  ready  to  be  pronounced  upon  her : 
and  that  it  was  now,  during  this  important  moment,  in  her 
choice,  either  to  rise  to  the  resurrection  of  life^  and  hear  that 
joyful  salutation,  '^Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,"  or  to 
^are  the  resurrection  of  condemnation,  replete  with  sorrow 
and  anguish ;  and  to  suffer  that  dreadM  denunciation,  ^  Go, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire."* 

During  this  discourse,  Mary  could  not  sometimes  forbear 
betraying  her  impatience,  by  interrupting  the  preacher ;  and 
the  ^n,  finding  that  he  had  profited  nothing  by  his  lecture, 
at  last  bade  her  change  her  opinion,  repent  her  of  her  former 
wickedness,  and  settle  her  fait^  upon  tlus  ground,  that  only  in 
Christ  Jesus  could  she  hope  to  be  saved.  She  answered,  again 
and  again,  with  great  earnestness,  ^  Trouble  not  yourself  any 
more  about  the  matter ;  for  I  was  bom  in  this  religion,  I  have 
lived  in  this  religion,  and  in  this  religion  I  am  resolved  to  die." 
Even  the  two  earls  perceived  that  it  was  fruitless  to  harass  her 
any  further  with  theological  disputes ;  and  they  ordered  the 
dean  to  desist  from  his  unseasonable  exhortations,  and  to  pray 
for  her  conversion.  During  the  dean's  prayer,  she  employed 
herself  in  private  devotion  from  the  office  of  the  Virgin ;  and 
after  he  had  finished,  she  pronounced  aloud  some  petitions  in 
English,  for  the  afflicted  church,  for  an  end  of  her  own  trou- 
bles, for  her  son,  and  for  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  prayed  Gk>d, 
that  that  princess  might  long  prosper,  and  be  employed  in  bis 
service.  The  earl  of  Kent,  observing  that  in  her  devotions  she 
made  firequent  use  of  the  crucifix,  could  not  forbear  reproving 
her  for  her  attadunent  to  that  Popiah  trumpery,  as  he  termed 
it ;  and  he  exhorted  her  to  have  Christ  in  her  hearty  not  in  her 
lumd.f  She  replied,  with  pres^^  of  mind,  that  it  was  diffi* 
cult  to  hold  such  an  object  in  her  hand  without  feeling  her 
heart  touched  with  some  compttnc(tion.t 

She  now  began,  with  the  aid  of  her  two  women,  to  disrobe 
herself ;  and  th^  executioner  also  lent  his  hand  to  assist  them. 
She  smiled,  and  said  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  undreea 
herself  be&re  so  large  a  company,  nor  to  be  served  by  sudi 

♦  MB.  p.  8,  9, 10, 11.     Strype,  ToL  iil  p.  886. 
t  MS.  p.  U.     Jebb,  voL  ii.  p.  307,491,  687. 
X  Jsbb^  voL  li  p.  8p7»  491,  687. 
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valeti.  Her  serrants,  seeing  her  in  this  condition,  ready  to  Isf 
her  head  upon  the  block,  burst  into  tears  and  lamentations ; 
she  turned  about  to  them ;  put  her  fingers  upon  her  lips,  as  a 
sign  of  imposing  silence  upon  them ;  *  and  having  given  them 
her  blessing,  desired  them  to  pray  for  her.  One  of  her  maids, 
whom  she  had  appointed  for  that  purpose,  covered  her  eyes 
with  a  handkerchief ;  she  laid  herseE  down  without  any  sign 
of  fear  or  trepidation,  and  her  head  waa  severed  from  her 
body  at  two  strokes  by  the  executioner.  He  instantly  held  it 
up  to  the  spectators,  streaming  with  blood,  and  agitated  with 
the  convulsions  of  death:  the  dean  of  Peterborough  alone 
exclaimed,  "So  perish  all  Queen  Elizabeth's  enemies:"  the 
earl  of  Kent  alone  replied,  "  Amen  :"  the  attention  of  all  the 
other  spectators  was  fixed  on  the  melancholy  scene  before 
them  ;  and  zeal  and  flattery  alike  gave  place  to  present  pity 
and  admiration  of  the  expiring  princess. 

Thus  perished  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  nine- 
teenth of  her  captivity  in  England,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots;  a 
woman  of  great  accomplishments  both  of  body  and  mind, 
natural  as  well  as  acquired ;  but  unfortunate  in  her  life,  and 
during  one  period  very  unhappy  in  her  conduct  The  beau- 
ties of  her  person  and  graces  of  her  air  combined  to  make 
her  the  most  amiable  of  women ;  and  the  charms  of  her  ad- 
dress and  conversation  aided  the  impression  which  her  lovely 
%ure  made  on  the  hearts  of  all  beholders.  Ambitious  and 
active  in  her  temper,  yet  inclined  to  cheerfulness  and  society ; 
of  a  lofty  spirit,  constant  and  even  vehement  in  her  purpose, 
yet  polite,  and  gentle,  and  afi&ble  in  her  demeanor ;  she  seemed 
to  partake  only  so  much  of  the  male  virtues  as  to  render  her 
estimable  without  relinquishing  those  soft  graces  which  com- 
pose the  proper  ornament  of  her  sex.  In  order  to  form  a  just 
idea  of  her  character,  we  must  set  aside  one  part  of  her  con- 
duct, while  she  abandoned  hesself  to  the  guidance  of  a  profli- 
gate man ;  and  must  consider  these  faults,  whether  we  admit 
them  to  be  imprudences  or  crimes,  as  the  result  of  an  inexpli- 
cable, though  not  uncommon  inconsistency  in  the  human  mind, 
of  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  of  the  violence  of  passion,  and  of 
tile  influence  which  situations,  and  sometimes  momentary  inci- 
dents, have  on  persons  whose  principles  are  not  thoroughly 
confirmed  by  experience  and  reflection.  Enraged  by  the 
ungrateful  conduct  of  her  husband,  seduced  by  the  treacherous 

♦  Jebb^  p.  807, 492. 
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conosels  <^  one  in  whom  she  leposed  oonfideDoe,  tnaiBpoited 
by  the  violence  of  her  own  temper,  which  never  hj  suffi- 
dentlj  under  the  guidance  of  discretion;  she  was  betrayed 
into  actions  which  may  with  some  difficulty  be  accounted  f<Hr, 
but  which  admit  of  no  apology,  nor  even  of  alleviation.  Am 
enumeration  of  her  qualities  might  carry  the  appearance  of  a 
panegyric ;  an  account  of  her  conduct  must^  in  some  parts, 
wear  the  aspect  of  severe  satire  and  invective. 

Her  numerous  misfortunes,  the  aoHtude  of  her  long  and 
tedious  captivity,  and  the  persecutions  to  which  she  had  been 
exposed  on  account  of  her  religion,  had  wrought  her  up  to  a 
degree  of.  bigotry  during  her  later  years ;  and  such  were  the 
prevalent  s{»rit  and  principles  of  die  age,  that  it  is  the  less 
wonder,  if  her  zeal,  her  resentment^  and  her  interest  umting, 
induced  her  to  give  consent  to  a  design  which  conspirators, 
actuated  only  by  the  first  of  these  motives,  had  formed  against 
the  life  of  Elizabeth. 

When  the  queen  was  informed  of  Mary's  execution,  she 
affected  the  utmost  surprise  and  indignation.  Her  counte- 
nance changed;  her  speech  falterM  and  failed  her;  for  a 
long  time  her  sorrow  was  so  deep  that  she  could  not  express 
it,  but  stood  fixed,  hke  a  statue,  in  silence  and  mute  astonish- 
ment. After  her  grief  was  able  to  find  vent^  it  *  urst  out  in 
loud  wailings  and  lamentations ;  she  put  herself  in  deep 
mouruing  for  this  deplorable  event ;  and  she  was  seen  perpet- 
ually bamed  in  tears,  and  surrounded  only  by  her  maids  and 
women.  JSTone  of  her  ministers  or  counsellors  dared  to  ap- 
proach her ;  or  if  any  had  such  temerity,  she  chased  them 
fi-om  her,  with  the  most  violent  expressions  of  rage  and  resent- 
ment ;  they  had  all  of  them  been  guilty  of  an  unpardonable 
crime,  in  putting  to  death  her  dear  sister  and  lanswoman, 
contrary  to  her  fixed  purpose,*  of  which  they  were  sufficiently 
apprised  and  acqiiainted. 

No  sooner  was  her  sorrow  so  much  abated  as  to  leave 
room  for  refiection,  than  she  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to  the 
king  of  Scots,  and  sent  it  by  Sir  Robert  Gary,  son  of  Lord 
Hunsdon.  She  there  told  him,  that  she  wished  he  knew,  but 
not  felt,  the  unutterable  grief  which  she  experienced  on 
account  of  that  lamentable  accident  which,  without  her  knowl- 
edge, much  less  concurrence,  had  happened  in  England :  that 

*  Camden,  p.  5S6.  Strype,  vol  iil  Append,  p.  145.  Jebb,  vol  IL 
p.  608. 
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as  b^  pen  trembled  when  she  attempted  to  write,  she  found 
herself  obliged  to  commit  the  relation  of  it  to  the  messenger, 
her  kinsman ;  who  would  likewise  inform  his  majesty  of 
everj  circumstance  attending  this  dismal  and  unlooked-for 
nnsfortune :  that  she  appealed  to  the  supreme  Judge  of  heaven 
and  eartib  fbr  her  innocence ;  and  was  also  so  happy  amidst 
h^r  other  afflictions,  as  to  find,  that  i&any  persons  in  her  court 
could  bear  witness  to  her  veracity  in  this  protestation :  that 
6he  abhorred  dissimulation ;  deemed  nothing  more  worthy  of  a 
prince  than  a  sincere  and  open  conduct ;  and  could  never  surely 
be  esteemed  so  base  and  poor-spirited  as  that,  if  she  had  really 
given  orders  for  this  &tal  execution,  she  could  on  any  consid- 
eration be  induced  to  deny  them  :  that,  though  sensible  of  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the  unhappy  pris- 
oner, she  determined  from  clemency  never  to  carry  it  into 
executicm ;  and  could  not  but  resent  the  temerity  of  those  who 
on  this  occasion  had  disappointed  her  intention :  and  that  as  no 
one  loved  him  more  dearly  than  herself,  or  bore  a  more  an;pous 
concern  for  his  welfare,  she  hoped  that  he  would  consider 
every  one  as  his  enemy  who  endeavored,  on  account  of  the 
present  incident,  to  excite  any  animosity  between  them.* 

In  order  tl^  better  to  appease  James,  she  committed  Davison 
to  prison,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  in  the  star  chamber  for 
his  misdemeanor.  The  secretary  was  confounded ;  and  being 
siBosible  of  the  danger  which  must  attend  his  entering  into  a 
contest  with  the  queen,  he  expressed  penitence  for  his  error, 
and  submitted  very  patiently  to  be  railed  at  by  those  very 
counsellors  whose  persuasion  had  induced  him  to  incur  the 
gmlt,  and  who  had  promised  to  countenance  and  protect  him. 
He  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  during  the  queen's  pleas- 
tire,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  He  remained 
a  long  time  in  custody ;  and  the  fine,  though  it  reduced  him  to 
beggary,  was  rigorously  levied  upon  him.  All  the  favor 
which  he  could  obtain  from  the  queen,  was  sending  him  small 
supplies  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  him  fix)m  perishing  in 
necessity.f  He  privately  wrote  an  apology  to  his  friend 
Walsingham,  which  contains  many  curious  particulars.  The 
French  and  Scotch  ambassadors,  he  said,  had  been  remon- 
strating with  the  queen  in  Mary's  behalf ;  and  immediately 
after  their  departure,  she  commanded  him,  of  her  own  accord, 

•  OflCideD,  p.  «86.    Spotswooct  p.  868. 
t  Camden,  p.  588. 
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to  deliver  lier  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  that  princess. 
She  signed  it  readily,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sealed  with  the 
great  seal  of  England.  She  appeared  in  such  good  humor 
on  the  occasion,  tEat  she  said  to  him  in  a  jocular  manner, 
^  Go^  tell  all  this  to  Walsingham,  who  is  now  sick ;  though  I 
fear  ke  will  die  of  sorrow  when  he  hears  of  it.^  She  added, 
that  though  she  had  so  long  delayed  the  execution,  lest  she 
should  seem  to  be  actuated  by  malice  or  cruelty,  she  was  all 
slong  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  it  In  the  same  conversa- 
tion, she  blamed  Drnry  and  Paulet  that  they  had  not  before 
eased  her  of  this  trouble ;  and  she  expressed  her  desire  that 
Wal^ngham  would  bring  them  to  compliance  in  that  particu- 
lar. She  was  so  bent  on  this  purpose,  that  some  time  after  * 
she  asked  Davison  whether  any  letter  had  come  from  Paulet 
with  regard  to  the  service  expected  of  him.  Davison  showed 
her  Paulet's  letter,  in  which  that  gentleman 'positively  refused 
to  act  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  honor  and 
justice.  The  queen  fell  into  a  passion,  and  accused  Paulet  as 
well  as  Dmry  of  peijury ;  because,  having  taken  the  oath  of 
association,  in  which  they  had  bound  themselves  to  avenge  her 
wrongs,  they  had  yet  refused  to  lend  their  hand  on  this  occa- 
sion. **  But  others,"  she  said,  "  will  be  found  less  scrupulous." 
Davison  adds,  that  nothing  but  the  consent  and  exhortations 
of  the  whole  council  could  have  engaged  him  to  send  of[  the 
warrant :  he  was  well  aware  of  his  danger ;  and  remembered 
that  the  queen,  after  having  ordered  the  execution  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  had  endeavored,  in  a  like  manner,  to  throw  the 
whole  blame  and  odium  of  that  action  upon  Lord  Burleigh.* 

Elizabeth^s  dissimulation  was  so  gross,  that  it  could  deceive 
nobody  who  was  not  previously  resolved  to  be  blinded ;  but  as 
James's  concern  for  his  mother  was  certainly  jnore  sincere 
and  cordial,  he  discovered  the  highest  resentment,  and  refused 
to  admit  Gary  into  his  presence.  He  recalled  his  ambassa- 
dors from  England,  and  seemed  to  breathe  nothing  but  war 
and  vengeance.  The  states  of  Scotland,  being  assembled, 
took  part  in  his  anger;  and  professed  that  they  were  ready  to 
spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  revenge  of  his  mother's 
death,  and  in  defence  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Many  of  his  nobility  instigated  him  to  take  arms  :  Lord  Sin- 

*  Camden,  p.  538.  Strype,  yol  iiL  p.  875,  876.  MS.  m  the  Advo- 
tates'  Library,  A.  3.  28,  p.  17,  from  the  Coti  Lib.  CaUg.  e.  9.  Biogr. 
Brit  p.  1826, 1627. 
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clair^  when  the  caurtiers  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  king  arrayed  in  complete  armor,  and 
said,  that  tlm.  was  the  -proper  mourning  for  the  queen.  The 
Catholics  took  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  James  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Spain,  to  lay  immediate  claim  to 
the  crown  of  Euglani^  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  which,  from 
his  mother's  example,  he  might  conclude  would  certainly,  if 
Elizabeth's  power  prevailed,  overwhelm  his  person  and  his 
kingdom.  The  queen  was  sensible  of  the  danger  attending 
these  counsels ;  and  after  allowing  James  some  decent  inter- 
val to  vent  his  grief  and  anger,  she  employed  her  emissaries 
to  pacify  him,  and  to  set  before  him  every  motive  of  hope  or 
,  fear  which  might  induce  him  to  live  in  amity  vrith  her. 

Walsingham  wrote  to  Lord  Thirlstone,  James's  secretary,  a 
judicious  letter  to  the  same  purpose.  He  said  that  he  was 
much  surprised  'to  hear  of  me  violent  resolutions  taken  in 
Scotland,  and  of  the  passion  discovered  by  a  prince  of  so 
much  judgment  and  temper  as  James:* that  a  war,  founded 
merely  on  the  principle  of  revenge,  and  that,  too,  on  account 
of  aix  act  of  justice  which  necessity  had  extorted,  would  for- 
ever be  exposed  to  censure,  and  could  not  be  excused  by  any 
principles  of  equity  or  reason:  that  if  these  views  were 
deemed  less  momentous  among  princes,  policy  and  interest 
ought  certainly  to  be  attended  to ;  and  these  motives  did  still 
more  e\ddently  oppose  all  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with  EBza- 
beth,  and  all  revival  of  exploded  claims  to  the  English  throne : 
that  the  inequality  between  the  two  kingdoms  deprived  James 
of  any  hopes  of  success,  if  he  trusted  merely  to  the  force  of 
his  own  state,  and  had  no  recourse  to  foreign  powers  for 
assistance:  that  the  objections  attending  the  introduction  of 
succors  from  a  more  potent  monarch,  appeared  so  evident 
from  all  the  transactions  of  history,  that  they  could  not  escape 
a  person  of  the  king's  extensive  knowledge ;..  but  there  were 
in  the  present  case  several  peculiar  ciiicumstances,  which 
ought  forever  to  deter  him  from  having  recourse  to  so  danger- 
ous an  expedient :  that  the  French  monarch,  the  ancient  ally 
of  Scotland,  might  vrillingly  use  the  assistance  of  that  king- 
dom against  England,  but  would  be  displeased  to  see  the 
union  of  these  two  kingdoms  in  the  person  of  James ;  a  union 
which  would  ever  after  exclude  him  from  practising  that 
policy,  formerly  so  usefrd  to  the  French,  and  so  pernicious  to 
the  Scottish,  nation :  that  Henry,  besides,  infested  with  Action 
and  domestic  war,  was  not  in  a  condition  of  supporting  distant 
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allies ;  much  less  would  he  expose  bims^lf  to  aoy  hazard  or 
expense,  in  order  to  aggrandize,  a  near  kinsman  of  the  house 
of  Guise,  the  most  determined  enemies  of  his  repose  and  author- 
ity :  that  the  extensive  power  and  exorbitant  ambition  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  rendered  him  a  still  more  dangerous  ally  to 
Scotland;  and  as  he  evidentij  aspired  to  a  universal  m<Hi- 
arehy:  in  the  west,  and  had  in  particular  advanced  some  claims 
to  £i^land  as  if  he  were  descended  from  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, he  was  at  the  same  time  the  common  enemy  of  all  princes 
who  wished  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  the  immedi- 
ate rival  and  competitor  of  the  king  of  Soots  :  that  the  queen, 
by  her  own  naval  power  and  her  alliance  with  the  HoUandera, 
would  probably  intercept  all  succors  whic^  might  be  sent  iq 
James  from  abroad,  and  be  enabled  to  decide  a  controversy' 
in  this  island,  with  the  superior  forces  of  her  own  kingdom, 
opposed  to  ^ose  of  Scotland :  that  if  the  king  reviv^  his 
mother's  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  must  also 
embrace  her  religion,  by  wluch  alone  they  could  be  justified; 
and  must  thereby  undeigo  the  in&my  of  abandoning  those 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  strictly  educated  ;  and  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  religiously  adhered :  that  as  he  would,  by  such 
an  apostaey,  totally  alienate  all  the  Protestants  in  Scotland  and 
England,  he  could  never  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics, 
who  would  still  entertain  reasonable  doubts  of  his  sincerity : 
that  by  advancing  a  present  daim  to  the  crown,  he  forfeited 
the  certsun  prospect  of  his  succession ;  and  revived  that  national 
animosity  which  the  late  peace  and  alliance  between  the 
kingdoms  had  happily  extinguished;  that  the  whole  gentry 
and  nobility  of  England  had  openly  declared  themselves  hr  the 
execution  of  the  queen  of  Soois ;  and  if  James  showed  such 
violent  resentment  i^nst  that  act  of  justice,  they  would  be 
obliged,  for  their  own  security,  to  prevent  forever  so  implaca- 
ble a  prince  fix)m  ruling  over  them :  and  that,  however  some 
persons  might  represent  his  honor  as  engaged  to  seek  ven- 
geance for  the  present  affiont  and  injury,  the  true  honor  of  a 
prince  consisted  in  wisdom,  and  moderation,  and  justice,  not  in 
following  the  dictates  of  blind  passion,  or  in  pursuing  revenge 
at  the  expense  of  every  motive  and  every  interest*  These 
considerations,  joined  to  the  peaceable,  unambitious  temper 
of  the  young  prince,  prevailed  over  his  resentment ;  and  he 
fell  gradually  into  a  good  correspondence  with  the  court  of 

♦  Strype,  voL  iiu  p.  877.    Spotswood 
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England.  It  is  probaUe  that  the  queen's  chief  obj«^  in  h^ 
dissimulation  \7ith  regard  to  the  execution  of  Mary,  was,  that 
she  might  thereby  afford  James  a  decent  pret^ce  icx  renew- 
ing his  amity  with  her,  on  which  their  mutual  interests  so 
nftuch  d^)ended. 

While  Elizabeth  insured  tranquillity  from  the  attempts  of 
her  nearest  neighbor,  she  was  not  negligent  of  more  distant 
dangers.  Hearing  that  Philip,  though  he  seemed  to  dissemUe 
the  daily  insults  and  injtiries  which  he  received  from  the  Eng- 
lish, was  secretly  preparing  a  great  navy  to  attack  her,  she 
sent  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  a  fleet  to  intercut  his  supplies,  to 
pillage  his  coast,  and  to  destroy  his  shipping.  Drake  carried 
put  four  capital  ships  of  the  queen's,  and  twenty-six,  great 
and  small,  with  which  the  £x)ndon  merchants^  m  hopes  of 
sharing  in  the  plunder,  had  supplied  him.  Having  learned, 
from  two  Dutch  ships  which  he  met  with  in  his  passage,  that 
a  Spanish  fleet,  richly  laden,  was  lying  at  Cadiz,  ready  to  sail 
for  Lisbon,  the  rendezvous  of  the  intended  armada,  he  bent 
his  course  to  the  former  harbor,  and  boldly,  as  well  as  foi^ 
tunatelv,  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy.  He  ol^ged  six  gal- 
leys, which  made  head  against  him,  to  take  shelter  under  the 
foTts ;  he  burned  about  a  hundred  vessels  laden  with  ammuni- 
tion and  naval  stores ;  and  he  destroyed  a  great  ship  of  the 
marquis  of  Santa  Croce.  Thence  he  set  sail  for  Cape  ^ 
Vincent,  and  took  by  assault  the  castle  situated  on  that  prom^ 
ontoiy ,  with  three  other  fortresses.  He  next  insulted  Lisbon ; 
and  finding  that  the  merchants,  who  had  engaged  entirely  in 
expectation  of  profit,  were  discontented  at  these  military 
enterprises,  he  set  sail  for  the  Terceras,  with  an  intention  of 
lying  in  wait  foir  a  rich  carrac^,  which  was  expected  in-  those 
parts.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  his  prize;  and  by 
this  short  expedition,  in  which  the  public  bore  so  small  a  share^ 
the  adventurers  were  encouraged  to  att^BJpt  further  enterprises, 
die  English  seamen  learned  to  despise  the  great  unwieldy  ships 
of  ^e  enemy,  the  naval  preparations  of  Spun  were  destroyed, 
the  intended  expedition  against  England  was  retarded  a  twelve- 
month, and  the  queen  thereby  had  leismre  to  take  more  secure 
metoures  against  that  formidable  invasion.* 
=^  This  year,  Thomas  Cavendish,  a  gentleman  of  Devotoshire, 
who  had  dissipated  a  good  estate  by  livmg  at  court,  being 


*  Oamden,  p.  £40,    Sir  William  Moiwon*s  Naval  Tracts  in  Ohiv- 
chill's  Voyages,  vol.  fit  p  166:  ^ 
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resolved  to  repair  his  fortone  at  the  expense  of  the  Siwmardsi 
fitted  out  three  s^ps  at  Plymouth,'  one  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  tons,  another  of  sixty,  and  a  third  of  forty ;  and  with 
these  small  vessels  he  ventured  into  the  South  Sea,  and  com- 
mitted great  depredations  on  the  Spaniards.  He  took  nineteen 
vessels,  some  of  which  were  richly  laden;  And  returning  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  the 
river  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  His  mariners  and  soldiers  were 
clothed  in  silk^  his  sails  were  of  damask,  his  topsail  doth  of 
gold ;  and  his  prizes  were  esteemed  the  richest  Uiat  ever  had 
been  brought  into  England.* 

The  land  enterprises  of  the  English  were  not,  during  this 
campaign,  so  advantageous  or  honorable  to  the  nation.  The, 
important  place  of  Deventer  was  intrusted  by  Leicester  to 
William  Stanley,  with  a  garrison  of  twdve  hundred  English ; 
and  this  gentleman,  being  a  Cathohc,  was  alarmed  at  the 
discoveiy  of  Babington's  conspiracy,  and  became  apprehensive 
lest  every  one  of  his  religion  should  thenceforth  be  treated 
with  distrust  in  England.  He  entered  into  a  coirespondence 
mih  the  Spaniards,  betraved  the  city  to  them  fer  a  sum  of 
money,  and  engaged  the  whole  garrison  to  desert  with  him  to 
the  Spanish  service.  Roland  York,  who  commanded  a  fort 
near  Zutphen,  imitated  his  example;  and  the  HoUandem, 
formerfy-  disgusted  with  Leicester,  and  suspicious  of  the  Eng- 
lish, broke  out  into  loud  complaints  against  the  improvidence, 
if  not  the  treachery,  of  his  administration.  Soon  after,  be 
himself  arrived  in  tiie  Low  Countries ;  but  his  conduct  was 
nowise  calculated  to  ^ve  them  satisfaction,  or  to  remove  the 
suspidoas  which  they  had  entertained  against  him.  The 
prince  of  Parma  having  besieged  Sluys,  I^icester  attempted 
to  reHeve  the  j^ace,  first  by  sea,  then  by  land ;  but  fiiiled  in 
both  enterprises ;  and  as  he  ascribed  his  bad  success  to  the 
ill  behavior  of  the  Hollanders,  they  were  equally  free  in 
reflections  upon  his  conduct  The  breach  between  them 
became  wider  every  day :  they  slighted  his  authority,  opposed 
his  measures,  and  neglected  his  counsels ;  while  he  endeavored 
by  an  imperious  behavior,  and  by  violence,  to  recover  thal^ 
influence  which  he  had  lost  by  his  imprudent  and  ill-concerted, 
measures.  He  was  even  suspected  by  the  Duteh  of  a  design 
to  usurp  upon  tlieir  liberties ;  and  the  jealousy  entertained 
against  nim  began  to  extend  towards  the  queen  herselt    That 

•  Birch's  MemoirB^  vol  i  p.  67. 
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prinoecB  bad  made  Bome  advances  towards  a  peace  with 
Spain :  a  congress  bad  been  opened  at  Bourbourg,  a  villagd 
near  Graveline :  and  tbougb  tbe  two  courts,  especially  that 
of  Spam,  bad  no  otber  intention  tban  to  amuse  eacb  of  them 
its  enemy  by  negotiation,  and  mutually  relax  tbe  preparations 
for  defence  or  attack,  tbe  Dutcb,  wbo  were  determined  on 
no  terms  to  i^eturn  under  tbe  Spanisb  yoke,  became  appreben- 
sive  lest  tbeir  liberty  sbould  be  sacrificed,  to  tbe  political 
interests  of  England.*  But  tbe  queen,  wbo  knew  tbe  im- 
portance of  ber  alliance  witb  tbe  state  during  tbe  present 
conjuncture,  was  resolved  to  give  tbem  entire  satisfaction,  by 
recaUing  Leicester,  and  commanding  bim  to  resign  bis  gov- 
ernment. Maurice,  son  of  tbe  late  prince  of  Orange,  a  youth 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  was  elected  by  the  state  governor  in 
bis  place ;  and  Peregrine  Lord  Willougbby  was  appointed  by 
tbe  queen  commander  of  tbe  English  forces.  The  measures 
of  these  two  generals  were  much  embarrassed  by  the  malig- 
nity: of  Leicester,  who  bad  left  a  faction  behind  bim,  wid  wbo 
still  attempted,  by  means  of  bis  emissaries,  to  disturb  all  the 
operations  of  tbe  states.  As  soon  as  Elizabeth  received 
intelligience  of  these  disorders,  she  took  care  to  redress  them; 
and  she  obliged  all  tbe  partisans  of  England  to  fall  into 
unanimity  wilJb;  :Prince  Maurice.f  But  though  her  good  sense 
so  fer  prevailed  over  her  partiality  to  Leicostei",  she  never 
could  be  made  fully  sensible  of  bis  vices  and  incapacity :  the 
submissions  which  be  made  her  restored  him  to  ber  wonted 
favor;  and  Lord  Buckhurst,  who  bad  accused  bim  of  mis- 
conduct in  Holland,  lost  ber  confidence  for  some  time,  and 
was  even  committed  to  custody. 

Sir  Chpstopber  Hatton  was  another  favorite  who  at  this 
time  received  some  marks  of  ber  partiality.  Though  he  bad 
never  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  .was  made  chan- 
cellor, in  the  place  of  Bromley,  deceased ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  expectations,  and  perhaps  wishes  of  the  lawyers, 
be  behaved  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  that  high  station : 
his  good  natural  capacity  supplied  the  place  of  experience  and 
•  study ;  and  bis  decisions  were  not  found  deficient,  either  in 
point  of  equity  or  judgment.  His  enemies  had  contributed  to 
this  promotion,  in  hopes  that  bis  absence  from  court,  while  he 
attended  the  business  of  chancery,  would  gradually  estrange 

*  Bentivoglio,  part  ii  lib.  iv.    Strype,  vol.  iv.  No*  246. 
f  Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  66. , 
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the  que^i  from  bim,  and  give  thfim  an  opportunity  of  under- 
numng  him  in  her  favor. 

[1588.]  These  little  intrigues  and  cabals  of  the  court  were 
silenced  by  the  account  which  came  fix^m  all  quarters,  of 
the  vast  preparations  made  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  for  the  entire  conquest  of  that  kingdom. 
Philip,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war  on  account  of  the 
hostihties  wMch  Elizabeth  every  where  committed  upon  him, 
had  long  harbored  a  secret  and  violent  desire  of  revenge 
against  her.  His  ambition  also,  and  the  hopes  of  extending 
ms  empire,  were  much  encouraged  by  the  present  prosperous 
state  of  his  afi^rs ;  by  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  the  East  In<£an  commerce  and  settlements,  and  the 
yearly  importation  of  vast  treasures  from  America.  The 
point  on  which  he  rested  his  highest  glory,  the  perpetual 
object  of  his  poUcy,  was  to  support  orthodoi^  and  exterminate 
heresy;  and  as  the  power  and  credit  of  Elizabeth  were  the 
chief  bulwark  of  the  Protestants,  he  hoped,  if  he  could  subdue 
that  princess,  to  acquire  the  eternal  renown  of  reuniting  the 
whole  Christian  world  in  the  Catholic  communion.  Above 
all,  his  indignation  against  his  revolted  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands instigated  him  to  attack  the  English,  who  had  encouraged 
that  insurrection;  and  who,  by  their  vicinity,  were  so  well 
enabled  to  support  the  Hollanders,  that  he  could  never  hope 
to  reduce  these  rebels,  while  the  power  of  that  kingdom  re- 
mained entire  and  unbroken.  To  subdue  England  seemed  a 
necessary  preparative  to  the  re^stablishment  of  his  authority 
in  the  Netherlands ;  and  notwithstanding  appearances,  the  for- 
mer was  in  itself,  as  a  more  important,  so  a  more  easy  under- 
taking than  the.  latter.  That  kingdom  lay  nearer  Spain  than 
the  Low  Countries,  and  was  more  exposed  to  invasions  from 
that  quarter ;  after  an  enemy  had  once  obtamed  entrance,  the 
difficulty  seemed  to  be  over,  as  it  was  neither  fortified  by  art 
or  nature;  a  long  peace  had  deprived  it  of  all  militaiy  disci- 
pline and  experience ;  and  the:  Catholics,  in  which  it  still 
abounded,  would  be  ready,  it  was  hoped,  to  join  any  invader 
who  should  free  them  from  those  persecutions  under  which 
they  labored,,  and  should  revenge  the  death  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  on  whom  they  had' fixed  all  their  affections.  The  fate 
of  England  must  be  decided  in  one  battle  at  sea,  and  another 
at  land ;  and  what  comparison  between  the  English  and  Span- 
iards, either  in  point  of  naval  force,  or  in  the  numbers,  reputa- 
tion, and  veteran  bravery  of  their  armies  ?    Besides  the  acqui- 
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ntion  of  so  great  a  kingdom,  saooess  against  England  insured 
the  immediate  subjection  of  the  Hollanders,  who,  attadced  on 
every  hand,  and  deprived  of  all  support,  must  yield  their  stub- 
born necks  to  that  yoke  which  they  had  so  long  resisted.  Hap- 
pily, this  conquest,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
grandeur  of  Spain,  would  not  at  present  be  opposed  by  the 
jealousy  of  other  powers,  naturally  so  much  interested  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  the  enterprise.  A  truce  was  lately  con- 
cluded with  the  Turks ;  the  empire  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend  and  near  ally ;  and  France;  the  perpetual  rival  of  Spain, 
was  so  torn  with  intestine  conmiotions,  that  she  had  no  leisure 
to  pay  attention  to  her  foreign  interests.  This  &vorable  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  which  might  never  again  present  itself  must 
be  seized ;  and  one  bold  effort  made  for  acquiring  that  ascend- 
ant in  Europe,  to  which  the  present  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  the  Spaniards  seemed  so  fuUy  to  entitle  them.* 

These  hopes  and  motives  engaged  Philip,  notwithstanding 
his  cautious  temper,  to  undertake  this  hazardous  enterprise ; 
and  though  the  prince,  now  created  by  the  pope  duke  of  Parma, 
when  consulted,  opposed  the  attempt,  at  least  represented  the 
necessity  of  previously  getting  possession  of  some  seaport 
town  in  the  Netherlands,  which  might  sffotd  a  retreat  to  the 
Spanish  navy,f  it  was  determined  by  the  Catholic  monarch  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  project 
During  some  tune,  he  had  been  secretly  making  preparations ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  resolution  was  fully  taken,  every  part  of  his 
vast  empire  resounded  with  the  ncnse  of  armaments,  and  all 
his  ministers,  generals,  and  admirals  were  employed  in  for- 
warding the  design.  The  marquis  of  Santa  Croce,  a  sea 
officer  of  great  reputation  and  experience,  was  destined  to 
command  tiie  fleet ;  and  by  his  counsels  were  the  naval  equip- 
ments conducted.  In  all  the  ports  of  Sidly,  Naples,  Spiun, 
and  Portugal,  artisans  were  employed  in  building  vessels  of 
uncommon  size  and  force ;  naval  stores  were  bought  at  a  great 
expense ;  provisions  amassed ;  armies  levied  and  quartered  in 
the  maritime  towns  of  Spain ;  and  plans  laid  for  fitting  out 
such  a  fleet  and  embarkation  as  had  never  before  had  its  equal 
in  Europe.  The  military  preparations  in  Flanders  were  no  Jess 
formidable.  Troops  from  all  quarters  were  every  moment 
assembling  to  reinforce  the  duke  of  Parma.    Oapimicfai  and 

•  Camdea    Strype^  vol  iu.  p.  612. 
f  Bentivoglio^  part  ii.  lib.  iv. 
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SpineUi  oondacted  feroes  from  Italy;  the  marqtos  of  BoTgaat, 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  levied  troops  in  Gennany; 
the  Walloon  and  Burgondian  regiments  were  completed  or 
augmented ;  the  Spanish  infantry  was  supplied  with  recruits ; 
and  an  army  of  tlurfy-four  thousand  men  was  assembled  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  kept  in  readiness  to  be  transported  into 
En^aiid.  The  duke  of  Parma  employed  all  the  carpenters 
whom  he  could  procure,  either  in  Flanders  or  in  Lower  Ger- 
many and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltac ;  and  he  built  at  Dunkiric 
and  Newport)  but  especially  at  Antwerp,  a  great  number  of 
boats  and  flat-bottomed  vessels,  for  the  transporting  of  his 
infeoitry  and  cavalry.  The  most  renowned  noUlity  and  princes 
of  Italy  and  Spain  were  ambitious  of  sharing  in  the  honor  of 
this  great  enterprise.  Don  Amadaeus  of  Savoy,  Don  John  of 
Medids,  Vespasian  (ronzaga,  duke  of  Sabionetta,  and  the 
duke  of  Pastrana,  hastened  to  join  the  army  under  the  duke 
of  Parma.  About  two  thousand  volunteers  in  Spain,  many  of 
them  men  of  family,  had  enlisted  in  the  service.  No  doubts 
were  entertained  but  such  vast  preparations,  conducted  by 
offices  of  such  consummate  skiU,  must  finally  be  successful. 
And  the  Spaniards,  ostentatious  of  their  power,  and  elated 
with  vain  hopes,  had  already  denominated  their  navy  the 
Invincible  Armada. 

News  of  liiese  extraordinary  preparations  soon  reached  the 
court  of  London ;  and  notwidistanding  the  secrecy  of  the 
l^nish  council,  and  their  pretending  to  employ  this  force  in 
the  Indies,  it  was  easily  concluded  that  they  meant  to  make 
some  effort  against  England.  IThe  queen  had  ^N-eseen  the 
invasion;  and  finding  that  she  must  now  contend  for  her  . 
cfowm  with  the  whole  force  of  Spaing  she  made  preparations 
for  resistance ;  nor  was  she  dismayed  with  that  power,  by 
which  all  Europe  apprehended  she  must  of  necessity  be  over- 
whelmed. Her  force,  indeed,  seemed  very  unequal  to  resist' 
so  potent  an  en^ny.  All  the  sailors  in  England  amounted  at 
that  time  to  about  fourteen  thousand  men.*  The  size  of  the 
English  shij^ng  was  in  general  so  small,  that  except  a  few 
of  the  queen's  ships  of  war,  ihere  were  not  four  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  merchants  w;hich  exceeded  four  hundred  tons.f 
The  royal  navy  consisted  of  only  twenty-eight  sail,  J  many  of 
which  were  of  small  size ;  none  of  them  exceeded  the  bulk 
of  our  largest  fiigates,  and  most  of  them  deserved  rather  the 
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name  <:^  pinnaces  than  of  ships.  The  only  advantage  of  the 
English  fleet  eonsisted  in  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the 
seamen,/ who,  being  accustomed  to  sail  in  tempestuous  seas, 
and  expose  themselves  to  all  dangers,  as  much  exceeded  in 

.  this  particular  the  Spanish  manners,  as  their  vessels  were 
inferior  in  size  and  force  to  those  of  that  nation.*  All  the 
commercial  towns  of  England  were  required  to  furnish  ships 
tar  reinforcing  this  small  navy ;  and  they  discovered,  on  the 
present  occasion,  great  alacrity  in  defending  their  liberty  and 
religion  against  those  imminent  penis  with  which  they  wero 
menaced.  The  citizens  of  London,  in  order  to  show  their 
zeal  in  the  common  cause,  instead  of  fifteen  vessels,  whidi 
they  were  commanded  to  equip,  voluntarily  fitted  out  double 
the  number.f  The  genti^  and  nobility  hired,  and  armed,  and 
manne<l  forty-three  ships  at  their  own  ^arge ;  ^  and  all  the 
loans  of  money  which  the  queen  demanded  were  frankly 
granted  by  the  persons  applied  to.  Lord  Howard  of  Efi&ng- 
ham,  a  man  of  courage  and  capacity,  was  admiral,  and  took  an 
him  the  command  of  the  navy :  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobis- 
her,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served  under,  him. 
The  principal  fleet  was  stationed  at  Plymouth.  A  smaller 
squadron,  consisting  of  forty  vessels^  English  and  Flemish, 
was  commanded  by  Lord  Seyinour,  second  son  of  Protectot 
Somerset ;  and  lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  intercept  the  duke 
of  Parma. 

r  The  land  forces  of  England,  compared  to  those  of  Spain, 
po6s^BS4ad  contrary  qualities  to  it&  naval  power:  they  were 
more  numerous  than  the  enemy,  but  muck  inferior  in  dis- 
cipline, reputation,  and  eiq)erience.  An  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  was  disposed  in  different  bodies  along  the  sout^ 
coast ;  and  orders  were  given  them,  if  they  could  not  prevent 
the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  to.  retire  backwards,  to  waste  the 

'  country  around,  and  to  wait  for  reinforcement  from  the  neigh- 
boring counties,  before  they  approached  the  enemy.  A  body 
of  twenty-two  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  stationed  at  Tilbury, 
in  order  to  defend  the  capital.  The  principal  army  consisted 
of  thirty-four  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  and  was 
commanded  by, Lord  Hunsdon.  These  forces  wei-e  reserved 
for  guarding  the  queen's  person,  and  were  appointed  to  march 

*  Honson,  p.  821.  f  HooBon,  p.  267. 
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'  wMthersoever  the  enemy  Bhould  appear.  The  fate  of  Eng- 
land, if  all  the  Spanish  armies  should  be  able  to  land,  seem^ 
to  depend  on  the  issue  of  a  single  battle ;  and  men  of  reflec- 
tion entertamed  the  most  dismal  apprehensions,  when  they 
considered  the  force  of  fifty  thousand  veteran  Spaniards,  com- 
manded by  experienced,  officers,  under  the  duke  of  Parma, 
the  most  consunmiate  general  of  the  age ;  and  compared  this 
formidable  armament  with  the  military  power  which  England, 
not  enervated  by  peace,  but  long  disused  to  war,  could  muster 
up  against  it. 

The  chief  support  of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  consist  in  the 
vigor  and  prudence  of  the  queen's  conduct ;  who,  undismayed 
by  the  present  dangers,  issued  all  her  orders  with  tranquillity, 
animate  her  people  to  a  steady  resistance,  and  employed 
every  resource  which  either  her  domestic  situation  or  her 
foreign  alliances  could  afford  her.  She  sent  Sir  Robert  Sidney 
into  Scotland ;  and  exhorted  the  king  to  remain  attached  to 
her,  and  to  consider  the  danger  which  at  present  menaced  his 
sovereignty  no  less  than  her  own,  from  the  ambition  of  ihe 
Spanish  tyrant  :*  the  ambassador  found  James  well  disposed  to 
cultivate  a  union  with  England ;  and  that  prince  even  kept 
himself  prepared  to  march  with  the  force  of  his  whole  kingdom 
to  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth.  Her  authority  with  the  king 
of  Denmark,  and  the  tie  of  their  common  religion,  engaged 
this  monarch,  upon  her  application,  to  seize  a  squadron  of 
ships  which  Philip  had  bought  or  hired  m  the  Danish  harbors ;  f 
the  Hanse  Towns,  though  not  at  that  time  on  good  terms  with 
Elizabeth,  were  induced,  by  the  same  motives,  to  retard  so  , 
long  the  equipment  of  some  vessels  in  their  ports,  that  they 
became  useless  to  the  purpose  of  invading  England.  All 
the  Protestants  throughout.  Europe  regarded  this  enterprise  as 
the  critical  event  which  was  to  decide  forever  the  fate  of  their 
religion ;  and  though  unable,  by  reason  of  their  distance,  to 
join  their  force  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
on  her  conduct  and  fortune,  and  beheld  with  anxiety,  mixed 
with  admiration,  the  intrepid  countenance  with  whidi  she 
encountered  that  dreadful  tempest  which  was  every  moment 
advancing  towards  her. 

^  *  She.  made  him  some  promises  which  she  never  fulfilled,  to  give 
him  a  dukedom  in  Bngland,  with  suitable  lands  and  revenue,  to  settle 
five  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  him,  and  pay  him  a  guard,  for  the  safety 
of  his  person.    From  a  MS.  of  Lord  Royston's. 
f  Strype,  voL  iii  p.  524. 
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'Hie  qaeeB  also  was  sensiUe  that,  next  to  the  general  popn-* 
larity  which  she  enjoyed,  and  the  confidence  which  her  subjects 
fepc«ed  in  her  prudent  govemmait,  the  firmest  support  of  her 
throne  consisted  in  the  general  zeal  of  the  people  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  strong  prejudices  which  they  had 
imbibed  against  Popery.  She  took  care,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  revive  in  the  nation  this  attachment  to  their  ovm  sect, 
and  tiiis  abhorrence  of  the  opposite.  The  English  were  remind- 
ed of  their  former  danger  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain :  all  the 
barbarities  exercised  by  Mary  against  the  Protestants  were 
ascribed  to  the  counsels  of  that  bigoted  and  imperious  nation : 
the  bloody  massacres  in  the  Indies,  the  unrelenting  executions 
in  the  Low  Countries,  the  horrid  cruelties  and  iniquities  of  the 
inquisition,  were  set  before  metf  s  eyes :  a  list  and  description 
was  published,  and  pictures  dispersed,  of  the  several  instruments 
of  torture  with  which,  it  was  pretended,  the  Spanish  armada 
was  loaded :  and  every  artifice,  as  well  as  reason,  was  employed, 
to  animate  the  people  to  a  vigorous  defence  of  their  religion, 
their  laws,  and  their  liberties. 

But  while  the  queen,  in  this  critical  emergence,  roused  the 
animosity  of  the  nation  against  Popery,  she  treated  the  parti- 
sans of  that  sect  with  moderation,  and  gave  not  way  to  an 
undistinguishing  fury  against  them.  Though  she  knew  that 
Sixtus  Quintus,  the  present  pope,  famous  for  his  capacity  and 
his  tyranny,  had  fulminated  a  new  bull  of  excommunication 
against  her,  had  deposed  her,  had  absolved  her  subjects  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  had  published  a  crusade  against 
.  England,  and  had  granted  plenary  indulgences  to  every  one 
engaged  in  the  present  invasion,  she  would  not  believe  that 
all  her  Catholic  subjects  could  be  so  blinded  as  to  sacrifice  to 
bigotry  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  and  the  liberty  and 
ind^)endence  of  their  native  country.  She  rejected  all  violent 
counsels,  by  which  she  was  urged  to  sedk  pretences  for 
despatching  the  leaders  of  that  party:  she  would  not  even 
confine  any  considerable  number  of  them  :  and  the  Catholics, 
sensible  of  this  good  usage,  generally  expressed  great  zeal 
for  the  public  service.  Some  gentlemen  of  that  sect,  con- 
scious that  they  could  not  justly  expect  any  trust  or  authority, 
entered  themselves  as  volunteers  in  the  fleet,  or  army  :*  some 
equipped  ships  at  their  own  charge,  and  gave  the  command 
of  them  to  Protestants  :   others  were  active  in  animating  their 

•  Stowe,  p.  747. 
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tenants,  and  vassals,  and  neighbors,  to  the  defence  of  their 
conntry  :  and  every  rank  of  men,  burying  for  the  present  al 
party  distinctions,  seemed  to  prepare  themselves,  'with  order  as 
well  as  vigor,  to  resist  the  violence  of  these  invaders. 

The  more  to  excite  the  martial  spirit  of  the  nation,  the 
queen  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury ;  and 
riding  through  the  lines,  discovered  a  cheerful  and  animated 
countenance,  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  remember  their  duty  to 
their  country  and  their  religion,  and  professed  her  intention, 
though  a  woman,  to  lead  them  herself  into  the  field  against 
the  enemy,  and  rather  to  perish  in  battle  than  survive  the  ruin 
and  slavery  of  her  people.*  By  this  spirited  behavior  she  re- 
vived the  tenderness  and  admiration  of  the  soldiery :  an  attach- 
ment to  her  person  became  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  among  them : 
and  they  asked  one  another,  whether  it  were  possible  that  Eng- 
lishmen could  abandon  this  glorious  cause,  could  display  less 
fortitude  than  appeared  in  the  female  sex,  or  could  ever,  by  any 
dangers,  be  induced  to  relinquish  the  defence  of  their  heroic 
princess. 

The  Spanish  armada  was  ready  in  the  beginning  of  May ; 
but  the  moment  it  was  preparing  to  sail,  the  marquis  of  Santa 
Croce,  the  admiral,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  soon 
after  died.  The  vice-admiral,  the  duke  of  Paliano,  by  a- 
strange  concurrence  of  accidents,  at  the  very  same  time 
suffered  the  same  iate ;  and  the  king  appointed  for  admiral 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  nobleman  of  great  &mily,  but 
unexperienced  in  action,  and  entirely  unacquainted  with  sea 
affairs.  Alcarede  was  appointed  vice-admiral.  This  miisfor- 
tune,  besides  the  loss  of  so  great  an  officer  as  Santa  Croce, 
retarded  the  sailing  of  the  armada,  and  gave  the  English  more 
time  for  their  preparations  to  oppose  them.  At  last  the 
Spanish  fleet,  full  of  hopes  and  alacrity,  set  sail  from  Lisbon ; 
but  next  day  met  with  a  violent  tempest,  which  scattered  the 
ships,  sunk  some  of  the  smallest,  and  forced  the  rest  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Groine,  where  they  waited  till  they  could  be 
refitted.  When  news  of  this  event  was  carried  to  England, 
the  queen  concluded  that  the  design  of  an  invasion  was  dis- 
appointed for  this  summer ;  and  being  alvrays  ready  to  lay 
hold  on  every  pretence  for  saving  money,  she  made  Walsing- 
ham  write  to  the  adnriral,  directing  him  to  lay  up  some  of  the 
larger  ships,  and  to  discharge  the  seamen :  but  Lord  Effing- 

*  See  note  BB,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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ham,  who  was  not  so  sanguine  in  hie  hopes,  used  the  freedom 
to  d^bey  these  orders ;  and  he  begged  leave  to  retain  all  the 
ships  in  service,  though  it  should  be  at  his  own  expense.^  He 
took  advantage  of  a  north  wind,  and  sailed  towards  the  coast 
of  Spain,  with  an  intention  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  their 
harbors ;  but  the  wind  changing  to  the  south,  he  became  ap- 
prehensive lest  they  might  have  set  sail,  and  by  passing  him 
at  sea,  invade  England,  now  exposed  by  the  absence  of  the 
fleet.  He  returned,  therefore,  with,  the  utmost  expedition  to 
Plymouth,  and  lay  at  anchor  in  that  harbor. 

Meanwhile  all  the  damages  of  the  armada  were  repaired ; 
and  the  Spaniards  with  fresh  hopes  set  out  again  to  sea,  in 
prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  .  The  fleet  consisted  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  vessels,  of  which  near  a  hundred  were  galleons, 
and  were  of  greater  size  than  any  ever  before  used  in  Europe. 
It  carried  on  board  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  soldiers,  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  flflj-six  mari- 
ners, two  thousand  and  eighty-eight  galley  slaves,  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  great  pieces  of  brass  ordnance. 
It  was  victualled  for  six  months  ;  and  was  attended  by  twenty 
lesser  ships,  called  caravals,  and  ten  salves  with  six  oars 
apiece.f 

The  plan  formed  by  the  king  of  Spain  was,  that  the  armada 
should  sail  to  the  coast  opposite  to  Dunkirk  and  Newport ; 
and  having  chased  away  ail  English  or  Flemish  veas^  which 
might  obstruct  the  passage,  (for  it  was  never  supposed  they 
could  make  opposition,)  should  join  themselves  with  the  duke 
of  Parma,  should  thence  make  sail  to  the  Thames,  and 
having  landed  the  whole  Spanish  army,  thus  complete  at .  one 
blow  the  entire  conquest*  of  England.  In  prosecution  of  this 
scheme,  Philip  gave  orders  to  the  duke  of  Medina,  that  -  in 
passing  along  the  Channel,  he  should  sail  as  near  the  coast  of 
France  as  he  could  with  safety ;  that  he  should  by  this  policy 
avoid  meeting  with  the  English  fleet ;  and,  keeping  in  view 
the  main  enterprise,  should  neglect  all  smaller  successes  which 
might  prove  an  obstacle,  or  even  interpose  a  delay,  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  kingdom.];  After  the  armada  was  under  sail, 
they  took  a  fisherman,  who  informed  them  that  the  English 
admiral  had  been  lately  at  sea,  had  heard  of  the  tempest 
which  scattered  the  armada,  had  retired  back  into  Plymouth, 

•  Oamden,  p  645.  f  Strype,voL  iii.  Append  p.  221. 
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and  no  longer  expecting  an  invasion  this  seascm,  had  laid  up 
his  ships,  and  discharged  most  of  the  seamen.  From  this  fiJse 
intelligence  the  dnke  of  Medina  conceived  the  great  &cility  of 
attacking  and  destroying  the  English  ships  in  harbor ;  and  he 
was  tempted,  by  the  prospect  of  so  decisive  an  advantage,  to 
break  his  orders,  and  make  sail  directly  for  Plymouth ;  a  reso- 
lution which  proved  the  safety  of  England.  The  Lizard  was 
the  first  land  made  by  the  armada,  about  sunset ;  and  as  the 
Spaniards  took  it  for  the  Ram  Head  near  Plymouth,  they  bore 
out  to  sea  with  an  intention  of  returning  neict  day,  and  attack- 
ing the  English  navy.  They  were  descried  by  Fleming,  a 
Scottish  pirate,  who  was  roving  in  those  seas,  and  who  imme- 
diately set  sail,  to  inform  the  English  admiral  of  their  ap 
proach ;  *  another  fortunate  event,  which  contributed  extremely 
to  the  safety  of  the  fleet.  Effingham  had  just  time  to  get  out 
of  port,  when  he  saw  the  Spanish  armada  coming  full  sail 
towards  him,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  stretching 
the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  extremity  of  one  division 
to  that  of  the  other. 

The  writers  of  that  age  raise  their  style  by  a  pompous 
description  of  this  spectacle ;  the  most  magnificent  that  had 
ever  appeared  upon  the  ocean,  infusing  equal  terror  and  admi- 
ration into  the  minds  of  all  beholders.  The  lofty  masts,  the 
swelling  sails,  and  the  towering  prows  of  the  Spanish  galleons, 
seem  impossible  to  be  justly  painted,  iJut  by  assuming  the 
colors  of  poetry ;  and  an  eloquent  historian  of  Italy,  in  imitar 
tion  of  Camden,  has  asserted,  that  the  armada,  though  the 
ships  bore  every  sail,  yet  advanced  with  a  slow  motion  ;  as  if 
the  ocean  groaned  with  supporting,  gmd  tiie  winds  were  tired 
with  impelling,  so  enormous  a  weightf  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  the  largest  of  the  Spanish  vessels  would  scarcely  pass 
for  third-rate?  in  the  present  navy  of  England ;  yet  were  they 
so  ill  framed,  or  so  ill  governed,  that  they  were  quite  im- 
wieldy,  and  could  not  sail  upon  a  vrind,  nor  tack  on  occasion, 
nor  he  managed  in  stormy  weather  by  the  seamen.  Neither 
the  mechanics  of  ship-building,  nor  the  experience  of  mari- 
ners, had  attained  so  great  perfection  as  could  serve  for  the 
security  and  government  of  such  bulky  vessels ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish, who  had  already  had  experience  how  unserviceable  they 
commonly  were,  beheld  without  dismay  their  tremendous  ap- 
pearance. 

♦  UoDCKm,  p.  IW.  t  Bentivoglio,  pari  ii.  lib.  iv. 
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l^ln^bam  gave  orders  not  to  oome  to  close  fight  ynih.  tbe 
Spaniards ;  where  the  size  of  the  ships,  he  suspected,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  soldiers,  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  Eng- 
lish :  but  to  cannonade  them  at  a  distance,  and  to  wait  the 
opportunity  which  winds,  currents,  or  various  acddents  must 
afibrd  him  of  intercepting  some  scattered  vessels  of  the  ene- 
my. Nor  was  it  long  before  the  event  answered  expectation. 
A  great  ship  of  Biscay,  on  board  of  which  was  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Spanish  money,  took  fbe  by  accident ;  and  while 
all  hands  were  employed  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  she  fell 
behind  the  rest  of  the  armada :  the  great  galleon  of  Andalusia 
was  detained  by  the  springing  of  her  mast :  and  both  these 
vessels  were  taken,  after  some  resistance,  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  As  the  armada  advanced  up  the  Channel,  the  Eng- 
lish hung  upon  its  rear,  and  still  infested  it  with  skirmishes. 
Each  trial  abated  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  added 
courage  to  the  English ;  and  the  latter  soon  found,  that  even 
in  close  fight  the  size  of  the  Spanish  ships  was  no  advantage 
to  them.  Their  bulk  exposed  them  the  more  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy;  while  their  cannon,  placed  too  high,  shot  over 
the  heads  of  the  English.  The  alarm  having  now  reached 
the  coast  of  England,  the  nobility  and  gentry  hastened  out 
with  their  vessels  from  every  harbor,  and  reenforced  the  ad- 
miral. The  earls  of  Oxford,  Northumberland,  and  Cumber- 
land, Sir  Thomas  Ceeil,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Sir  Thomas  Vavasor,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Sir  Charles  Blount, 
with  many  others,  distinguished  themselves  by  this  generous 
and  disinterested  service  of  their  country.  The  Eng&h  fleet, 
after  the  conjunction  of  those  ships,  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  sail. 

The  armada  had  now  reached  Calais,  and  cast  anchor  be- 
fore that  place,  in  expectation  that  the  duke  of  Parma,  who 
had  gotten  intelligence  of  their  approach,  would  put  to  sea 
and  join  his  forces  to  them.  The  English  admiral  practised 
here  a  successful  stratagem  upon  the  Spaniards.  He  took 
eight  of  his  smaller  ships,  and  filling  them  with  all  combustible 
materials,  sent  them,  one  after  another,  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  The  Spaniards  fancied  that  they  were  fireahips  of 
the  same  contrivance  with  a  famous  vessel  which  had  lately 
done  so  much  -execution  in  the  Schelde  near  Antwerp ;  and 
they  immediately  cut  their  cables,  and  took  to  flight  with  the 
greatest  disorder  and  precipitation.  The  English  fell  upon 
them  Host  tmoming  while  in  confonon;  and  besides  domg 
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great  daioage  to  other  ships,  thej  took  or  destroyed  about 
twelve  of  the  enemy. 

By  this  time,  it  was  hecome  apparent,  that  the  intention  for 
which,  these  preparations  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  was  en- 
tirely frustrated.  The  vessels  provided  by  the  duke  of  Parma 
were  made  for  transporting  soldiers,  not  for  fighting ;  and  that 
general,  when  urged  to  leave  the  harbor,  positively  refused  to 
expose  his  flourishing  army  to  such  apparent  hazard ;  while  the 
English  not  only  were  able  to  keep  the  sea,  but  seemed  even  to 
triumph  over  their  enemy.  The  Spanish  admiral  found,  in 
many  rencounters,  that  while  he  lost  so  considerable  a  part  of 
hb  own  navy,  he  had  destroyed  only  one  small  vessel  of  the 
English ;  and  he  foresaw,  that  by  continuing  so  unequal  a  com- 
bat, he  must  draw  inevitable  destruction  on  all  the  remainder. 
He  prepared,  therefore,  to  return  homewards ;  but  as  the  wind 
was  oontraiT  to  his  passage  through  the  Channel,  he  resolved 
to  sail  normwards,  and,  making  the  tour  of  the  island,  reach 
the  Spanish  harbors  by  the  ocean.  The  Eng&h  fleet  followed 
him  during  some  time;  and  had  not  their  ammunition  fallen 
short,  by  the  negligence  of  the  officers  suppljring  them,  they 
had  obliged  the  whole  armada  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
duke  of  Medina  had  once  taken  that  resolution,  but  was  di- 
verted from  it  by  the  advice  of  his  confessor.  This  conclusion 
of  the  enterprise  would  have  been  more  glorious  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  the  event  proved  almost  equally  i^tal  to  the  Span- 
iards. A  violent  tempest  overtook  the  armada  a|ter  it  passed 
the  Orkneys ;  the  ships  had  already  lost  their  anchors,  and 
were  obliged  to  keep  the  sea :  the  mariners,  unaccustomed  to 
such"  hardships,  and  not  able  to  govern  such  unwieldy  .vessels, 
yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  allowed  their  ships  to 
drive  either  on  the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  where  they  were  miserably  wrecked.  Not  a  half  of 
the  navy  returned  to  Spain ;  and  the  seamen  as  well  as  soldiers 
who  remained,  were  so  overcome  with  hardships  and  fatigue, 
and  so  dispirited  by  their  discomfiture,  that  th^  filled  all 
Spain  with  accounts  oj^  the  desperate  valor  of  the  English  and 
of  the  tempestuous  violence  of  that  ocean  which  surrounds 
them. 

Such  was  the  miserable  and  dishonorable  conclusion  of  an 
enterprise  which  had  been  preparing  for  three  years,  which 
had  exhausted  thtf  revenue  and  force  of  Spain,  and  which  had 
long  filled  all  Europe  with  anxiety  or  expectation.  PhiUp, 
who  was  a  slave  to  his  ambition,  but  had  an  entire  command 
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over  his  oountenaiioe,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  mortifynig  event 
which  blasted  all  his  hopes,  than  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  ren- 
derings thanks  for  that  gradous  dispensation  of  Providence^ 
expr^sed  his  joy  that  Uie  calamity  was  not  greater.  The 
Spanish  priests,  who  had  so  often  blessed  iias  holy  crusade, 
and  foretold  its  infidlible  success,  were  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  victory  gained  over  the  Catholic  monarch  by 
exconmmnicated  heretics  and  an  execrable  usurper :  but  they 
at  last  discovered,  that  all  the  calamities  of  the  Spaniards  had 
proceeded  from  their  allowing  the  infidel  Moors  to  live  among 
them.* 

[1589.]  Soon  after  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Span- 
ish armada,  the  queen  summoned  a  new  parliament,  and 
received  from  them  a  supply  oftwo  subsidies  and  four  fif- 
teenths, payable  in  four  years.  This  is  the  first  instance  that 
subsidies  were  doubled  in  one  supply ;  and  so  unusual  a  con- 
cession was  probably  obtained  from  the  joy  of  the  present 
success,  and  from  the  general  sense  of  the  queen's  necessities. 
Some  members  objected  to  this  heavy  cha^e,  on  account  of 
the  great  burden  of  loans  which  had  lately  b^n  imposed  upon 
the  nation.f 

Elizabeth  foresaw  that  this  house  of  commons,  like  all  the 
foregoing,  would  be  governed  by  the  Puritans ;  and  therefore, 
to  obviate  their  enterprises,  she  renewed,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  her  usual  injunction,  that  the  parliament  should 
not  on  any  account  presume  to  treat  of  matters  ecclesiasticaL 
Notwithstanding  this  act  of  inhibition,  the  zeal  of  one  Damport 
moved  him  to  present  a  bill  to  the  commons  for  remedying 
spiritual  grievances,  and  for  restraining  the  tyranny  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical commission,  which  were  certainly  great;  but  when 
Mr.  Secretary  Woley  reminded  the  house  of  her  majesty's 
conunands,  no  one  durst  second  the  motion ;  the  bill  was  not 
so  much  as  read ;  and  the  speaker  returned  it  to  Damport 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  it|  Some  members  of  the 
house,  notwithstanding  the  general  submission,  were  even  com- 
mitted to  custody  on  account  of  this  at{empt§ 

The  imperious  conduct  of  Elizabeth  appeared  still  more 
clearly  in  another  parliamentary  transaction.  The  right  of  pur- 
veyance was  an  ancient  prerogative,  by  which  the  officers  of  the 
crown  could  at  pleasure  take  provisions  for  the  household  from 

*  See  note  OC,  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 

5  See  note  DD,  at  the  end  of  the  yoluiue.  {  D'Ewes,  p.  438. 

Sb^pe'B  life  of  Whitgift,  p.  280.    Keal,  voL  I  p.  600. 
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all  tiie  neiglLborltig  countieB,  and  conld  make  use  of  the  cartg 
and  carriages  of  tbs  fermers ;  and  the  price  of  these  commoditieB 
and  services  was  fixed  and  stated.  The  payment  of  the  money 
was  offcen  distant  and  uncertain ;  and  the  rates,  being  fixed 
before  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  were  much  inferior 
to  tlie  present  market  price ;  so  that  purveyance,  besides  the 
slavery  of  it,  was  always  regarded  as  a  great  burden,  and 
being  arbitrf»ry  and  casual,  was  liable  to  great  abuses.  We 
n»y  Mdly  presume,  that  the  hungry  courtiers  of  Elizabeth, 
8a{^rted  b^  her  unlimited  power,  would  be  sure  to  render 
this  prer(^tive  very  oppressive  to  the  people :  and  the  com- 
mons had,  last  session,  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  for 
regulating  these  exactions :  but  the  bill  was  lost  in  the  house 
of  pe«8.*  The  continuance  of  the  abuses  begat  a  new  attempt 
for  redress ;  and  the  same  bill  was  now  revived,  and  again 
sent  up  to  the  house  of  peers,  together  with  a  bill  for  some 
new  regnlatioDS  in  the  oourt  of  exchequer.  Soon  after,  the 
commons  reodived  a  message  from  the  upper  house,  desir- 
ing them  to  appoint  a  committee  for  a  conference.  At  this 
conference,  the  peero  informed  them,  that  the  queen,  by  a 
message  delivered  by  Lord  Buriei^,  had  ex^n-essed  her  dis- 
pleasure that  the  commons  should  presume  to  touch  on  her 
prerogative.  If  there  were  any  abuses,  she  said,  either  in 
imposing  purveyance,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  court  of  ex- 
(^lequer,  her  majesty  was  both  able  and  wilhng  to  provide  due 
r^rmation ;  but  would  not  permit  the  parliament  to  intermed- 
dle in  tiiese  mstters.f  The  commons  alarmed  at  this  intelU- 
genee,  appointed  another  committee  to  attend  the  queen,  and 
endeavor  to  sadsfy  her  of  thdr  humble  and  dutiful  intentions. 
Elizabeth  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  the  committee:  she 
expessed  her  great  "inestimable  loving  care"  towards  her 
loving  subieets :  which,  she  said,  was  greater  than  of  her  own 
sel^  or  even  than  any  of  them  could  have  of  themselves.  She 
told  th^Di,  that  she  had  already  given  orders  for  an  mquiry 
into  the  abuses  attending  purveyance,  but  the  dangers  Tyf  the 
Spanish  invasion  had  retarded  the  progress  of  the  design ;  that 
she  had  as  mudi  skill,  will,  and  power  to  rule  her  household 
as  any  subjects  whatsoever  to  govern  thears,  and  needed  as  little 
the  assistance  of  hex  neighbors;  that  the  exchequer  was  her 
chamber,  consequently  more  near  to  her  than  eveh  her  house- 
hold, and  therefore  the  less  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  484.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  440. 
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with ;  and  that  she  would  of  herself  with  advice  of  her  coun- 
dl  and  the  judges,  redress  every  grievance  in  these  matters, 
but  would  not  permit  the  commons,  by  laws  moved  without 
her  privity,  to  bereave  her  of  the  honor  attending  these  r^u- 
lations.*  The  issue  of  this  matter  was  the  same  that  attended 
all  contests  between  Elizabeth  and  her  parliaments.!  She 
seems  even  to  have  been  more  imperious,  in  this  particular, 
than  her  predecessors;  at  least  her  more  remote  ones:  for 
they  often  permitted  the  abuses  of  purveyance  J  to  be  redreesed 
by  law.  §  Edward  III.,  a  very  arbitrary  prijice,  allowed  ten 
several  statutes  to  be  enacted  for  that  purpose. 

In  so  great  awe  did  the  commons  stand  of  every  courtier, 
as  weU  as  of  the  crown,  that  they  durst  use  no  freedom  of 
speech  which  they  thought  would  give  the  least  ofifence  to  any 
of  them.  Sir  Edward  Hobby  showed  in  the  house  his  extreme 
griei^  that  by  some  great  personage,  not  a  member  of  the 
house,  he  had  been  sharply  rebuked  for  speeches  delivered  in 
parliament :  he  craved  the  favor  of  the  house,  and  desired  that 
some  of  the  members  might  inform  that  great  personage  of 
his  true  meaning  and  intention  in  these  speeches.  \  The  com- 
mons, to  obviate  these  inconveniences,  passed  a  vote  that  no 
one  should  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  house.^ 

The  discomfiture  of  the  armada  had  begotten  in  the  nation, 
a  kind  of  enthtisiastic  passion  for  enterprises  against  Spain ; 
and  nothing  seemed  now  impossible  to  be  achieved  by  the 
valor  and  fortune  of  the  English.  Don  Antonio,  prior  of 
Crato,  a  natural  son  of  the  royal  £unily  of  Portugal,  trusting 
to  the  aver^on  of  his  countrymen  against*the  Castihans,  had 
advanced  a  claim  to  the  crown ;  and  flying  first  to  France, 
thence  to  England,  had  been  encouraged  bo&  by  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  in  his  pretensions.  A  design  was  formed  by  the 
people,  not  the  court  of  England,  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for 
Don  Antonio :  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris  were 
the  leaders  in  this  romantic  enterprise :  near  twenty  thousand 

♦  D'Ewes,  p.  444. 
Si  riza  est,  ubi  tu  pulsus,  ego  vapulo  tantum.    Juv. 
See  note  £E,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
See  the  statutes  under  the  head  of  Purveyaooe. 
jyEwes,  p.  482,  488. 
[  An  act  was  passed  this  session,  enforcing  the  former  statute, 
which  imposed  twenty  pounds  a  month  on  every  one  absent  from  pub- 
lic worship :  but  the  p^oalty  was  restricted  to  two  thhrds  of  the  incc«ne 
of  the  recosant    29  Eliz.  c.  6. 
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Wimteers  *  enlisted  themselves  in  the  service :  and  ships 
w^e  hired,  as  well  as  arms  provided,  at  the  charge  of  the 
adventurers.  The  queen's  frugality  kept  her  from  contributing 
more  than  sixty  thousand  pouncfe  to  the  expense :  and  she 
only  allowed  six  of  her  ships  of  war  to  attend  the  expedition.f 
There  was  more  spirit  and  bravery  than  foresight  or  prudence 
in  the  conduct  of  tbis  enterprise.  The  small  stock  of  the 
adventurers  did  not  enable  them  to  buy  either  provisions  or 
ammunition  sufficient  for  sdch  an  undertaking;  they  even 
wtmted  vessels  to  stow  the  numerous  volunteers  who  crowded  "^ 
to  them ;  and  they  were  obKged  to  seize  by  force  some  ships 
of  the  Hanse  Towns,  which  they  met  with  at  sea ;  an  expe- 
dient which  set  them  somewhat  at  ease  in  point  of  room  for 
their  men,  but  remedied  not  the  deficiency  of  their  provisions.  J 
Had  they  sailed  directly  to  Portugal,  it  is  believed  that  the 
good  will  of  the.  people,  joined  to  me  defenceless  state  of  the 
country,  might  have  insured  them  of  success :  but  hearing 
that  great  preparations  were  making  at  the  Groine  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  they  were  induced  to  go  thither,  and 
destroy  this  new  armament  of  Spain.  They  broke  into  the  har- 
bor ;  burned  some  ships  of  war,  particularly  one  commanded 
by  Recalde,  vice-admiral  of  Spain ;  they  defeated  an  army  of 
four  or  £ye  thousand  men,  which  was  assembled  to  oppose 
them ;  they  assaulted  the  Groine,  and  took  the  lower  town, 
which  they  pillaged ;  and  they  would  have  taken  the  higher, 
though  well  fortified,  had  they  not  found  their  ammunition  and 
provisions  beginning  to  &il  tbem.  The  young  earl  of  Essex,  a 
nobleman  of  promising  hopes,  who,  fired  with  the  thirst  of 
military  honor,  had  secretly,  unknown  to  the  queen,  stolen 
from  England,  here  joined  the  adventurers ;  and  it  was  then 
agreed  by  conmion  consent  to  make  sail  for  Portugal,  the  main 
object  of  their  enterprise. 

The  English  landed  at  Paniche,  a  seaport  town  twelve 
leagues  from  Lisbon,  and  Norris  led  the  army  to  that  capi- 
tal, while  Drake  undertook  to  sail  up  the  nver,  and  attack 
the  city  with  united  forces.  By  this  time,  the  court  of  Spain 
had  gotten  leisure  to  prepare  against  the  invasion.    Forces 

*  Bixdi's  Memoirs  fit  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i  p.  61.  Monaon 
(p.  267)  says  that  there  were  only  fourteen  thousand  soldiers  and  four 
tnouBand  seamen  in  the  whole  on  iliis  expedition :  but  ihe  account  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Birch  is  given  by  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
adventurers. 

t  MonsoD,  p.  267.  t  Monson,  p.  159. 
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were  thrown  into  Lbbon:  the  PortugoeBe  weM  dsnumed:  aU 
suspect^  persons  were  taken  into  custody ;  and  thiis,  though 
the  inhabitants  bore  great  affection  to  Don  Antonio,  none  of 
them  durst  declare  in  &vor  of  the  invaders.  The  EnglidiL 
army,  however,  made  themselves  masters  ci  the  suburbs,  which 
abounded  with  riches  of  all  kinds ;  but  as  they  desired  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  Portuguese,  and  were  mote  intent  on. 
bonor  than  profit,  they  observed  a  strict  discipline,  and  abstained 
firom  all  plunder.  Meanwhile  ih&y  found  tfa^  ammunition  and 
provisions  much  exhausted ;  they  had  not  a  single  eann^Mi  lo 
make  a  breach  in  the  walls ;  the  admiral  had  not  been  able  to 
pass  some  fortresses  which  guarded  the  liver ;  ther«  was  no  ap* 
pearance  of  an  insurrection  in  their  faivor ;  sickness,  from  &- 
tigue,  hunger,  and  intemperance  in  wine  anid  fraitsi  had  seised 
tlie  army ;  so  that  it  was  fbund  necessai^  to  make  all  posaiUe 
haste  to  refimbark.  They  were  not  pursued  by  the  enemy,  and 
finding  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  sixty  ships  laden  with  naval 
stores,  they  seized  them  as  lawful  prize ;  though  they  bdonged 
to  the  Hanse  Towns,  a  neutral  power.  They  sailed  thence  to 
Vigo,  which  they  took  and  burned ;  a^d  having  ravaged  the 
country  around,  they  set  sail  and  arrived  in  England.  Above 
half  of  these  gallant  adventurers  perished  by  sickness,  &mine, 
iatigue,  and  the  sword ;  *  and  England  reaped  more  h<mor  than 
profit  from  tiiis  extraordinary  enterprise.  It  is  computed^  that 
eleven  hundred  ffentlemen  embarked  on  board  tibie  fiee^  and 
tib^at  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  survived  those  multiplied 


When  these  ships  were  on  their  voyage  homewards,  thev 
met  with  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  who  was  outward  bound, 
with  a  fleet  of  seven  sail,  all  e<|uipped  at  his  own  chaige» 
except  one  ship  of  wajr  which  the  queen  had  lent  him.  That 
nobleman  supplied  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  some  provisions ;  a 
generosity  which  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  Drake's  men,  but 
iQX  which  tbfi  others  afterwards  suffered  severely.  Cumber* 
land  saUed  towards  the  Teroeras,  and  took  several  prizes  from 
the  enemy;  but  the  richest,  valued  at  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  perished  in  her  return^  with  all  her  cargo,  near  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  in  Cornwall.  Many  of  these  adventurers 
were  killed  in  a  rash  attempt  at  the  Teroeras :  a  great  mortal- 
ity sdzed  the  rest;   and  it  was  with  ^fficidty  Uiat  the  few 

*  Birch*8  Memdrs,  toL  L  p.  61. 
f  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  L  p.  61. 
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bands  wUch  venuttii^'ifBre  able  io  iteer  tbe  dM|»  back  into 
harbor.* 

Though  the  signal  adyantages  gained  orer  the  Spaniaids, 
and  the  spirit  thenee  iniased  into  the  Eng&h,  gave  Elizabeth 
great  security  during  the  rest  of  h^  ^eign^  she  could  not 
^rbear  keeping  an  amdoos  eye  on  Sootlandf  whose  situation 
rendered  its  revolutionB  always  of  importance  to  her.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  this  highHEffirited  princess,  who 
knew  so  well  to  brave  danger,  would  not  have  retained  that 
malignant  jealousy  towards  her  heir,  with  whidi,  during  the 
Hfetime  of  Mary,  she  had  bee»  so  mudi  agitated.  James 
had  indeed  succeeded  to  all  the  daims  c^  Ms  mother;  but  he 
had  not  succeeded  to  the  &vor  of  the  Catholics,  whi(dL  could 
^one  render  these  dahns  dangerous :  f  and  as  the  queen  was 
now  well  advanced  in  years,  and  enjoyed  an  uncontrolled 
authoiity  over  her  subjects,  it  was  not  Mkely  that  the  king  of 
Scots,  who  was  of  an  indol^t,  unambitious  temper,  would 
ever  give  her  any  disturbance  in  her  possessbn  of  the  throne. 
Tet  all  these  circumstances  could  not  remove  her  timorous 
suspicions ;  and  so  far  firom  satii^ng  the  nation  hy  a  settle- 
ment of  the  succession,  or  a  declaration  of  James's  title,  she 
was  as  anxious  to  prevent  every  incident  which  might  any- 
wise raise  his  credit,  or  procure  hun  tiie  regard  of  tbe  Ei^lish, 
as  if  he  had  be^  her  immediate  rival  and  competitor.  Most 
of  his  ministers  and  fisivorites  were  her  pension^s ;  and  as  she 
was  desirous  to  hinder  him  from  marrying  and  having  chO- 
dren,  she  obliged  them  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  every 
alliance,  even  the  most  reasonable  which  couM  be  offered 
him ;  and  during  some  years  she  succeeded  in  this  malignant 
policy.J  He  hSi  fixed  on  the  elder  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who,  being  a  remote  prince  and  not  powerful,  could 
give  her  no  umbrage ;  yet  did  she  so  artfiilly  cross  this  nego- 
tiation, that  the  Danish  monarch,  impatient  of  delay,  married 
his  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  James  then  renewed 
his  suit  to  the  younger  princess,  and  still  found  obstacles  from 
the  intrigues  of  Eli^beth,  who,  merely  with  a  view  of  inter- 
posing delay,  proposed  to  him  the  sister  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  a  princess,  much  older  than  himself  and  entirely 
destitute  of  fortune.  The  young  king,  brides  the  desire  of 
securing  himself,  by  the  prospect  of  issue,  from  those  trai- 

♦  Moneon,  p.  161.  f  Winwood,  vol.  L  p.  41. 

*    t  Melvil,  p.  166, 177. 
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tofons  attempts  too  frequent  among  Im*  subjects,  had  been  so 
watched  by  the  rigid  austerity  of  the^  ecclesiastics,  that  he  had 
another  inducement  to  marry,  which  is  not  so  usual  with  mon- 
archs.  His  impatience,  therefore,  broke  through  all  the  politics 
of  Elizabeth :  the  articles  of  marriage  were  settled ;  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  proxy ;  and  the  princess  embarked  for 
Scotland ;  but  was  driven  by  a  storm  into  a  port  of  Norway. 
This  tempest^  and  some  others  which  happened  near  the  same 
time,  were  universally  believed  in  Scotland  and  Denmark  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  combination  of  the  Scottish  and  Danish 
witches ;  and  the  dying  confession  oi  the  criminals  was  sup- 
posed to  put  the  accusation  beyond  all  controversy.*  James, 
however,  though  a  great  behever  in  sorcery,  was  not  deterred 
by  this  incident  from  taking  a  voyage  in  order  to  conduct  his 
bride  home :  he  arrived  in  N'orway ;  carried  the  queen  thence 
to  Copenhagen :  and  having  passed  the  winter  in  that  city,  he 
lM*ought  her  next  spring  to  Scotland,  where  they  were  joyfoUy 
received  by  the  people.  The  clergy  alone,  who  never  neglected 
an  opportunity  of  vexing  their  prince,  made  opposition  to  the 
queen's  coronation,  on  account  of  the  ceremony  of  anointing 
her,  which,  they  alleged,  was  either  a  Jewish  or  a  Popish  rite, 
and  therefore  utterly  antichristian  and  unlawful.  But  James 
was  as  much  bent  on  the  ceremony  as  they  were  averse  to  it : 
and  after  much  controversy,  and  many  intrigues,  his  authority, 
which  had  not  often  happened,  at  last  prevailed  over  their 
opposition.! 

*  Melvil,  p.  180.  t  Spotawood,  p.  881. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

ELIZABETH. 

[1690.]  Aftbr  a  state  of  great  aiudety  and  many  difficul- 
ties, Elizabeth  had  at  length  reached  a  situation  where,  though 
her  affiurs  still  required  attention,  and  found  employment  for 
her  active  spirit,  she  was  removed  from  all  dainger  of  any 
inotmediate  Tevoluti<Mi,  and  might  r^ard  the  efforts  of  her 
enemies  with  some  degree  of  confidence  and  security.  Her 
successful  and  prudent  administration  had  gained  her,  tc^ether 
with  tihe  admiration  of  foreigners,  the  affections  of  her  own 
subjects ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  even  the 
Catholics,  however  discontented^  pretended  not  to  dispute  her 
title,  or  adhere  to  any  other  person  as  her  competitor.  James, 
curbed  by  his  i^tious  nobility  and  ecclesiastics,  possessed 
at  home  very  little  authority ;  and  was  solicitous  to  remain 
on  good  terms  with  Elizabeth  and  the  English  nation,  in 
hopes  that  time,  aided  by  his  patient  tranquillity,  would  secure 
him  that  rich  succession  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  The 
Hollanders,  though  overmatched  in  their  contest  with  Spain, 
still  made  an  olStinate  resistance  ;  and  such  was  their  uncon- 
querable antipathy  to  their  old  masters,  and  such  the  prudent 
conduct  of  young. Maurice,  their  governor,  that  the  subduing 
of  that  small  territory,  if  at  all  possible,  must  be  the  work  of 
years,  and  the  result  of  many  and  great  successes.  Philip, 
who,  in  his  powerful  effort  against  England,  had  b^en  trans- 
ported by  resentment  and  ambition  beyond  his  usual  cautious 
maxims,  was  now  disabled,  and  still  more  discouraged,  from 
adventuring  again  on  such  hazardous  enterprises.  The  situa- 
tion also  of  afl&irs  in  France  began  chiefly  to  employ  his 
attention ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  artifice,  and  force,  and 
expense,  the  events  in  that  kingdom  proved  every  day  more 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  and  more  favorable  to  the  friends 
and  confederates  of  England. 

The  violence  of  the  league  having  constrained  Henry  to 
declare  war  against  the  Hugonots,  these  religionists  seemed 
exposed  to  the  utmost  danger ;  and  Elizabeth,  sensible  of  the 
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iatimaie  connection  between  her  own  interests  and  those  of 
that  party,  had  supported  the  king  of  Navarre  by  her  negotia- 
tions in  Germany,  and  by  large  sums  of  money,  which  she 
remitted  for  levying  forces  in  that  country.  This  great  prince, 
not  discouraged  by  the  superiority  of  his  enemies,  took  the 
field;  and  in  the  year  1587  gained  at  Goutras  a  complete 
victory  over  the  army  of  the  French  king ;  but  as  ^  his  sdlies, 
the  Germans,  were  at  the  same  tune  discomfited  by  the  army 
of  the  league,  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  his^tuation,  notwith- 
standing ^fl  victory,  seemed  still  as  desperate  as  ^ver.  The 
chief  advantage  which  he  reaped  by  this  diversity  of  success, 
arose  from  the  dissensions  which  by  thi^  means  took  place 
among  his  enemies.  The  inhabitant  of  Earis,  intoxicated 
with  admiration  of  Guise,  aad  str<HigIy  pi^judaced  against 
their  king,  whose  intentions  had  .become  suspicious  to  them, 
took  to  arms,  and  obliged  Henry  to  fly  Icmt  his  safety.  That 
prince,  dissembhng  his  resentment,  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  league ;  and  having  conferred  many  high  o&es  on 
Guise  and  lus  partisans,  summoned  an  assembly  <^  the  states 
at  Blois,  on  pretence  of  finding  eiq)edients  to  support  the 
intended  war  against  the  Hugonots.  The  various  scenes  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty  which  had  been  exhibited  in  France,  had 
justly  begotten  &  mutual  diffidence  among  all  parties;  yet 
Guise,  trusting  more  to  the  timidity  than  honor  of  the  king, 
tashly  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  that  mcoiarch,  and  ex- 
pected, by  the  ascendant  of  his  own  genius,  to  make  him  sub- 
mit to  ail  his  exorbitant  pretensions.  Henry,  though  of  an 
easy  disposition,  not  steady  to  his  resolutions,  or  even  to  his 
promises,  wanted  neither  courage  nor  capacity;  and  finding 
all  his  subtleties  eluded  by  the  vigor  of  Guise,  and  even  his 
throne  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  he  embraced 
more  violent  counsels  than  were  natural  to  him,  and  ordered 
that  prince  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  Guise,  to  be  assas- 
sbated  in  his  palace.  - 

This  cruel  execution,  which  the  necessity  of  it  alone  could 
excuse,  had  nearly  proved  Mai  to  the  author,  and  seemed  at 
first  to  plunge  him  into  greater  dangers  ihm  those  which  he 
sought  to  avoid  by  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemy.  The 
partisans  of  the  league  were  infianied  with  the  utmost  rage 
against  him :  the  populace  every  where,  particularly  at  Paris, 
renounced  allegiance  to  him :  the  ecclesiastics  and  1h^  preach- 
ers filled  all  places  with  execrations  against  his  nam^ :  and 
the  most  powerful  cities  and  most  opulent  provinces  appeared 
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to  combine  in  a  resolution,  either  of  renonncnig  monarchy,  or 
of  changing  thdr  monarch.  Hemy,  finding  slender  re80Ui^3eB 
among  his  Catholic  subjects,  was  constrained  to  enter  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  Hugonots  and  the  king  of  Navarre  :  he 
enlisted  lai^e  bodies  of  Swiss  in&ntry  and  German  cavalry : 
and  being  stUi  supported  by  his  chief  nobility,  he  assembled, 
by  all  these  means,  an  army  of  near  forty  thousand  men,  and 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  ready  to  crush  the  league, 
and  subdue  all  his  enemies.  The  desperate  resolution  of  one 
man  diverted  the  course  of  these  great  events.  Jaques 
Clement,  a  Dominican  -  friar,  inflamed  by  that  bloody  spirit  of 
bigotry  which  distinguishes  this  century  and  a  great  part  of 
the  fcdbwing  beyond  all  ages  of  the  world,  embraced  the 
resolution  of  sacrificing  his  own  life,  in  order  to  save  the 
ohurdi  frt)m  the  persecutions  of  an  heretical  tyrant ;  and 
bang  admitted,  under  some  pretext^  to  the  king^s  presence, 
he  gave  that  piince  a  mortal  wound,  and  was  immediately  put 
to  death  by  the  courtiers,  who  hastily  revenged  the  murder 
of  their  sovereign.  This  memorable  incident  happened  on  the 
&«t  of  August,  1589. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  assumed  the 
government,  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  succeeded  to  much 
greater  difficulties  than  those  which  surrounded  his  predeces- 
sor. The  prejudices  entertamed  against  his  religion,  made  a 
great  part  of  the  nobility  immediately  desert  him ;  and  it  was 
only  by  his  inromise  of  hearkening  to  conferences  and  instruc- 
tion, that  he  could  engage  any  of  the  Catiiolics  to  adhere  to 
his « undoubted  tttie.  The  league,  governed  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  brother  to  Guise,  gat^red  »ew  force ;  and  tibe  king 
of  Spam  entertained  views,  either  of  dismembering  the  French 
monaxchy,  or  of  annexing  the  whole  to  his  own  dominions. 
In  these  (Stressful  circumstances,  BOenry  addressed  himself  to 
Elizabeth,  and  found  her  well  disposed  to  contribute  to  his 
assistance,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Cathdiic  league, 
imd  of  Philip,  her  mveterate  and  dangerous  enemies.  To 
pevent  the  desertion  of  his  Swiss  and  German  auxiliaries, 
she  made  him  a  present  of  twenty-two  thousand  pounds ;  a 
greater  sum  than,  as  he  declared,  he  had  e?er  seen  before; 
and  she  sent  him  a  re6nfi>roement  of  four  thousand  men, 
under  Lord  Willoughby,  an  officer  of  reputation,  who  joined 
the  French  at  Dieppe.  Strengthened  by  these  supplies, 
Henry  marched  directiy  to  Paris;  and  having  taken  the 
suburbs  sword  in  hand,  be  abandoned  tbtfa  to  be  pilbiged  by 
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bis  soldiers.  He  employed  this  body  of  Ei^Ush  in  many 
other  enterprises ;  and  still  found  reason  to  praise  their  courage 
and  fidelity.  The  time  of  their  service  being  elapsed,  he  dis- 
missed them  with  many  high  commendations.  Sir  William 
Drury,  Sir  Thomas  Basker^Ile,  and  Sir  John  Boroughs  acquired 
reputation  this  campaign,  and  revived  in  France  the  ancient 
fame  of  English  valor. 

The  army  which  Henry,  next  campaign,  led  into  the  field, 
was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  league ;  bul  as  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  chief  nobility  of  France,  he  feared  not  to  encoun- 
ter his  cDemies  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Yvr6e,  and  he  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  them.  This  success  enabled  him  to 
blockade  Paris,  and  he  reduced  that  capital  to  the  last  extremity 
of  ^unine ;  when  the  duke  of  Parma,  in  consequence  of  orders 
from  Philip,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  league,  and  obliged 
Henry  to  raise  the  blockade.  Having  performed  this  important 
service,  he  rcftreated  to  the  Low  Countries ;  and,  by  Ins  con- 
summate, skill  in  the  art  of  war,  performed  these  long  marches  , 
in  the  fece  of  the  enemy,  without  affording  the  French  monardi 
that  opportunity  which  he  sought,  of  giving  him  battle,  or  so 
much  as  once  putting  his  army  in  disorder.  The  only  loss 
which  he  sustained  was  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  Prince 
Maurice  took  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  recovered  some 
places  which  the  duke  of  Parma  had  formerly  conquered  fix>m 
the  states.* 

[Id^l.]  The  situation  of  Henry's  afi^rs,  though  promising, 
was  not  so  weU  advanced  or  established  as  to  make  the  queen 
discontinue  her  succors;  -and  she  was  still  more  confirmed  in 
the  resolution  of  supporting  him,  by  some  advantages  gained 
by  the  king  of  Spain.  The  duke  of  Mercoeur,  governor  of 
Brittany,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  had  declared 
for  the  league;  and  finding  himself  hard  {Mressed  by  Heur 
ry's  forces,  he  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  secure  him- 
self to  introduce  some  Spanish  troops  into  the  seaport  towns 
of  that  province.  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  at  the  danger ;  and 
foresaw  that  the  Spaniards,  besides  investing  the  English 
commerce  by  privateers,  might  employ  these  harbors  as  the 
seat  of  their  naval  preparations,  and  might  more  easily,  fix>m 
that  vidnity,  than  from  Spain  or  Portu^,  project  an  invasion 
of  England.  She  concluded,  therefore,  a  new  treaty  with 
Henry,  in  whidi  she  engaged  to  send  over  tiiree  thousand 

'^  See  note  FF,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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men,  to  be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Brittany;  and  she 
stipulated  that  her  charges  should,  in  a  twelvemonth,  or  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  was  expelled,  be  refunded  her  *  These 
forces  were  commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  and  under  him  by 
his  brother  Henry,  and  by  Anthony  Shirley.  Sir  Roger  Wil- 
liams was  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  which  garrisoned  Dieppe : 
and  a  squadron  of  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry 
Pahner,  lay  upon  the  coast  of  France,  and  intercepted  all  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  or  the  leaguers. 

The  operations  of  war  can  very  little  be  regulated  before- 
hand by  any  treaty  or  agreement;  and  Heniy,  who  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  aside  the  projected  enterprise  against  Brit- 
*»°y?  persuaded  the  English  commanders  to  join  his  army, 
and  to  take  a  share  in  the  hostilities  which  he  carried  into 
Picardy.f  Notwithstanding  the  disgust  which  Elizabeth 
received  from  this  disappointment,  he  laid  before  her  a  plan 
for  expelling  the  leaguers  from  Normandy,  and  persuaded 
her  to  send  over  a  new  body  of  four  thousand  men,  to  assist 
him  in  that  enterprise.  The  eari,of  Essex  was  appointed 
general  of  these  forces;  a  young  nobleman,  who,  by  many 
exterior  accomplishments,  and  still  more  real  merit,  was  daily 
advancrog  in  favor  with  Elizabeth,  and  seemed  to  occupy  that 
place  in  her  affections,  which  Leicester,  now  deceased,  had  so 
long  enjoyed.  Essex,  impatient  for  military  feme,  was.  ex- 
tremely uneasy  to  lie  some  time  at  Dieppe  unemployed ;  and 
had  not  the-  oMers  which  he  received  from  his  mistress  been 
so  positive,  he  would  gladly  have  accepted  of  Henry's  invita- 
tion, and  have  marched  to  join  the  French  army  now  in 
Champagne.  This  plan  of  operations  was  also  proposed  to 
Elizabeth  by  the  French  ambassador,  but  she  rejected  it  with 
great  displeasure ;  and  she  threatened  immediately  to  recall 
her  troops,  if  Henry  should  persevere  any  longer  in  his 
present  practice  of  breaking  all  concert  with  her,  and  attend- 
ing to  nothing  but  his  own  interests.^  Urffed  by  these  motives, 
the  French  king  at  last  led  his  army  into  Normandy,  and  laid 
siege  to  Rouen,  which  he  reduced  to  great  difficulties.  But 
the  league,  unable  of  themselves  to  take  the  field  against 
him,  had  again  recourse  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  received 
orders  to  march  to  their  relief.  He  executed  this  enterprise 
witii   his  usual  abilities  and. success;  and  for  the  present 

•  Camden,  p.  561.  f  Rym«rj  vol.  xiv.  p.  116. 

t  Birch's  Negotiations,  p.  5.    Rymer,  torn.  xiv.  p.  123, 140. 
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frofitrated  all  the  projects  of  H^niy  tmd  Elizabeth.  Thk 
princess,  who  kept  still  in  view  the  inteirests  of  her  own  king- 
dom in  all  her  foreign  transactions,  was  impatient  under  these 
disappointments,  blamed  Henry  for  his  negligence  in  the 
execution  of  treaties,  and  complained  that  the  English  forces 
were  thrust  foremost  in  every  hazardous  enterprise.*  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  their  own  ardent  comrage,  and  thdr 
desire  of  distinguishing  themselyes  in  so  celebrated  a  theatre 
of  war,  were  the  causes  why  they  so  c^n  enjoyed  this  perilous 
honor. 

Notwithstanding  the  indifferent  success  of  former  enterprisesi 
the  queen  was  sensible  how  necessary  it  was  to  support  Henry 
against  the  league  and  the  Spaniards ;  and  she  formed  a  new 
treaty  with  him,  in  which  they  s^eed  never  to  make  peace 
with  Philip  but  by  conmion  consent ;  she  promised  to  send 
him  a  new  supply  of  four  thousand  men ;  and  he  stipulated 
to  repay  her  charges  in  a  twelvemonth,  to  cmj^y  these  forcesi 
joined  to  a  body  of  French  troops,  in  an  eiiqpedition  against 
Brittany,  and  to  consign  into  her  hands  a  seaport  town  <^  that 
province,  for  a  retreat  to  the  English.f  Henry  knew  the  im- 
possibility of  executing  some  oi  these  articles,  and  the  impru- 
dence of  fulfilling  others ;  but  finding  them  rigidly  insisted  on 
by  Elizabeth,  he  accepted  of  her  succors,  and  trusted  that  he 
jsngl^t  easily,  on  some  pretence,  be  al4e  to  excuse  his  foilure  in 
executing  Ins  part  of  the  treaty.  This  campaign  was  the  least 
successful  of  all  those  which  he  had  yet  cam^  on  i^ainst  the 
league. 

During  these  military  operations  in  Fraace,  Elizabeth 
employed  her  naval  power  against  Phihp,  and  endeavored  to 
intercept  his  West  Indian  treasures,  the  source  of  that  greatness 
which  rendered  him  so  formidable  to  all  his  ndghbois.  She 
sent  a  squadron  of  sev^&  ships,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  for  this  service;  but  the  king  of  Spain, 
informed  of  her  purpose,  fitted  out  a  great  force  of  fifly-five 
sail^  and  despatched  l^em  to  escort  the.  Indian  fleet  They 
M  in  with  the  English  squadron ;  and,  by  the  opurageoua 
obstinacy  of  Sir  Richard  GveenviUe,  the  vice-admiral,  who 
refosed  to  make  his  escape  by  flight,  they  took  one  Tessel, 
the  first  English  ship  of  war  that  bc^  yet  fallen  into  tlie  hands 
of  the  Spaniards.^    The  rest  ctf  the  squadron  returned  safely 

*  Oamden,  p.  662.  +  Rymer,  vol  xvl  p.  161, 168, 1'71^  MS, 

t  See  note  OG,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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mto  Knglaad  frustniidd;  <rf  tbeur  expedt8li<Hi8,  but  pledaing  tJunn- 
aiblves  with  the  idea  itisA  their  attempt  had  not  bden  altc^lii^ 
^uitless  in  hurting  the  enemy.  The  Indian  fleet  had  been  80 
long  detained  in  the  Havana- fi^om  tha  fear  of  the  Eoglish,  that 
they  were  obliged  at  last  to  set  sail  in  an  improper  season,  and 
most  of  them  perished  by  shipwreck  ere  they  reached  the 
Spanish  harbors.*  The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  Uke  un- 
successful enterprise  against  the  Spanish  trade.  He  carried  out 
one  ship  of  the  queen^  and  seven  others  equipped  at  his  own 
exp^ise;  but  the  piiaes  which  he  made  did  not  compensate  the 
ehaige8.f 

The  spirit  ctf  these  expensive  and  hazardous  adventures  was 
very  prevalent  in  Knglaadi,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  en- 
joyed great  hvot  with  tihe  queen,  finding  his  interest  to  decline, 
detemunedtorecovearher  good  graces  by  soma  important  under- 
taking; and  as  his  reputation  was  high  among  his  countrymen, 
he  per»jiaded  great  numbers  to  engage  with  him  as  volunteers 
in  an  attempt  on  the.  West  Indies.  [1592.]  The  fleet  was 
detained  so  long  in  Uie  Cha&nel  by  contrary  winds^  that  the 
season  was  lost:  Baleigh  was  recalled  by  the  queen:  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher  succeeded  to. the  connnand,  and  made  a  privateering 
voyage  ag^unst  the  ^aniards.  H^  took  <me  rich  carraok  near 
the  Island  of  Flores,  and  destroyed  another.^  About  the  same 
time,  Thomas  White,  a  Londoner,  took  two  ^»nish  ships, 
whidi,  brides  fourteen  hundred  chests  ci  quicksilver,  contained 
above  two  millions  of  bulk  for  indulgences ;  a  commodity  use- 
less to  the  English,  but  which  had  cost  the  king  of  Spain  three 
hundred  tbcms^d  florins,  and  would  have  been  sold  by  him  in 
the  Indies  for  five  millions. 

[1593.]  This  war  did  great  damage  to  Spain ;  but  it  was  af>' 
tended  with  considerable  expense  to  England;  and  Elizabeth's 
ministers  computed,  that  since  the  commencement  of  it,  she  had 
spent  in  FWders  and  France,  and  on  her  naval  expeditions, 
fi3x>ve  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;§  a  charge 
which,  notwithstanding  her  extreme  frugsdity,  was  too  burthenr 
some  for  her  narrow  revenues  to  ^ipport.  She  summoned, 
therefore,  a  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  supply :  but  she 
either  thought  her  authority  so  esUUished  that  she  needed  to 
make  them  no  concesnons  in  return,  or  she  rated  her  power 
mi  prerc^ative  above  money :  for  i^ere  never  was  any  par* 

*  MoDson,  p^  168.  f  Monson,  p.  169. 
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Uament  whom  she  treated  in  a  more  haughty  manner,  whom 
she  made  more  sensible  of  their  own  weakness,  or  whose  priv- 
ileges she  more  openly  violated.  When  the  speaker,  Sir  £d- 
w^  Coke,  made  the  three  usual  requests,  of  freedom  from 
arrests,  of  access  to  her  person,  and  of  liberty  of  speech,  she 
replied  to  him  by  the  month  of  Puckering,  lord  keeper,  that 
hberty  of  speech  was  granted  to  the  commons,  but  they  must 
know  what  liBerty  they  were  entitled  to;  not  a  liberty  for 
every  one  to  speak  what  he  listeth,  or  what  cometh  in  his 
brain  to  utter ;  their  privilege  extended  no  further  than  a  lib- 
erty of  "  aye"  or  "  no :"  that  she  enjoined  the  speaker,  if  he 
perceived  any  idle  heads  so  negligent  of  tfieir  own  safety  as  to 
attempt  reforming  the  church,  or  innovating  in  the  common- 
wealth, that  he  should  refuse  the  bills  exhibited  for  that  pur- 
pose, till  they  were  examined  by  such  as  were  fitter  to  consider 
of  these  things,  and  could  better  judge  of  them :  that  she  would 
not  impeach  the  freedom  of  their  persons ;  but  they  must  be- 
ware lest,  under  color  of  this  privil^e,  they  imagined  that  any 
n^lect  of  their  duty  could  be  oovered  or  protected :  and  that 
she  would  not  refuse  them  access  to  her  pa»on,  pix>vided  it 
^ere  upon  urgent  or  weighty  causes,  and  at  times  convenient^ 
and  when  she  might  have  leisure  from  other  important  affiurs 
of  the  realm.* 

Notwithstanding  the  menacing  and  contemptuous  air  of  this 
speech,  the  intrepid  and  inde&tigable  Peter  Wentworth,  not 
discouraged  by  his  former  ill  success,  ventured  to  transgress 
the  imperial  orders  of  Elizabeth.  He  presented  to  the  lord 
keeper  a  petition,  in  which  he  desired  the  upper  house  to  join 
with  the  lower  in  a  supplication  to  her  majesty  for  entailing 
the  succession  of  the  crown;  and  he  declared  that  he  had 
a  bill  ready  prepared  for  that  purpose.  This  method  of  pro- 
ceeding was  sufficiently  respectful  and  cautious ;  but  the  sub- 
ject was  always  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  queen,  and 
what  she  had  expressly  prohibited  any  one  from  meddling 
with :  she  sent  Wentworth  immediately  to  the  Tower ;  com- 
mitted Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  who  had  seconded  him,  to  the 
Fleet  prison,  together  with  Stevens  and  Welsh,  two  members, 
to  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  communicated  his  intention.f  About 
a  fortnight  after,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  to  petition 
the  queen  for  the  release  of  these  members^;  but  it  was 

Townsend,  p.  87. 
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answered  by  all  the  privy  eounaellon  there  present,  that  her 
xoajesty  bad  committed  tbem  for  causes  best  known  to  herae^ 
and  that  to  press  her  on  that  head  would  only  tend  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  gentlemen  whom  they  meant  to  serve :  she  would 
release  them  whenever  she  thought  {»x>per,  and  would  be  bet- 
ter pleased  to  do  it  of  her  own  proper  motion,  than  from  their 
suggestion.*  The  house  willingly  acquiesced  m  this  reasoning. 
So  arbitrary  an  act,  at  the  commencement  of  \he  session, 
might  well  repress  all  further  attempts  for  freedom :  but  the 
reh^ous  zeal  of  the  Puritans  was  n<^  so  easily  restrained ;  and 
it  inspired  a  courage  which  no  human  motive  was  able  to 
surmount  Morrice,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and  attorney  of 
the  court  of  wards,  made  a  motion  for  redressing  the  abuses 
in  the  bishops'  courts^  but  above  all,  in  the  high  commission; 
where  subsmptions,  he  said,  were  exacted  to  articles  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  prelates ;  where  oaths  were  imposed,  obliging 
persons  to  answer  to  all  questions  without  diistinction,  even 
though  they  should  tend  to  their  own  condemnation;  and 
where  every  one  who  refrised  entire  satisfaction  to  the  com- 
missioneis  was  imprisoned,  without  rehef  or  remedy.f  This 
motion  was  seconded  by  some  members;  bi^  the  ministers 
and  privy  counsellors  opposed  it,  and  foretold  the  consequences 
vfrhich  ensued.  The  queen  sent  for  the  speaker;  and  after 
requiring  him  to  dehver  to  her  Morrice's  bill,  she  told  him, 
that  it  was  in  her  power  to  call  parliaments,  in  her  power  to 
dissolve  them,  in  her  power  to  give  assent  or  dissent  to  any 
determination  which  they  should  form:  that  her  purpose  in 
summoning  this  parliament  was  twofold,  to  have  )awB  enacted 
for  the  fu^er  enforcement  of  uniformity  in  religion,  and  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  against  the  exorbitant 
power  of  Spain :  that  these  two  points  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
the  object  of  their  deUberations:  she  had  enjoined  them  already, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  lord  keq>er,  to  meddle  neither  with  mat- 
ters of  state  nor  of  religion  ;  and  she  wondered  how  any  one 
could  be  so  assuming,  as  to  attempt  a  subject  so  expressly 
contrary  to  her  f»ohibition :  that  she  was  highly  offended  with 
this  presumption ;  and  took  the  present  opportunity  to  reiterate 
the  commands  given  by  the  keeper,  and  to  require  that  no 
bill,  regarding  either  state  aSxAts  or  reformati<m  in  causes 
ecclesiastical,  be  exhibited  in  the  house :  and  that  in  particular 
she  charged  the  speaker  upon  his  allegiance,  if  any  such  bills 

♦  IVEwes,  p.  497.  f  I^Bwes,  p.  474.    Townsend  p.  60. 
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were  ofiered,  absohitel j  to  rafiise  Uiein  a  reading,  and  Bot  so 
much  as  to  permit  them  to  be  debated  by  the  memb^^*  Hiift 
command  from  the  queen  was  submitted  to  without  farther 
question.  Monioe  was  seized  in  the  house  itself  by  a  seijeant- 
at-arms,  discharged  from  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  dudiy, 
incapacitated  from  any  practice  in  his  professkm  as  a  conmKm 
lawyer,  and  kept  some  yean  prisoner  in  Tilbaiy  Castle.f 

The  queen  haying  thus  expressly  pointed  out  hoih  what  the 
house  should  and  should  not  do,  the  commons  were  as  obse* 
quious  to  the  one  as  the  other  of  her  mjunclaons.  They 
passed  a  law  against  recusants ;  such  a  law  as  was  smted  to 
the  severe  character  of  Elizabeiih,  and  to  the  peisecuting  epnt 
of  the  age.  It  was  entitled,  ^^  act  to  retain  her  majesty's 
Sttl^eets  in  their  due  obedience :"  and  was  noeant,  as  the  pre- 
amble dedares,  to  obviate  sndi  inconveniences  and  perils  as 
might  grow  from  the  wicked  practices  of  seditious  seetories 
and  disloyal  persons ;  fbr  these  two  species  of  criminals  wore 
always,  at  that  time,  confounded  together,  as  equally  danger* 
ous  to  the  peace  of  society.  It  was  enacted,  that  any  person, 
above  sixte^i  years  of  age,  who  obstinately  refrued  during  the 
space  of  a  Bv>i>th  to  attend  public  worship,  should  be  commit- 
ted to  prison ;  diat  i^  afiser  bemg  condemned  fer  this  offence, 
he  persist  three  months  in  his  rafrisal,  he  must  abjure  the 
realm ;  and  that^  if  he  either  refruae  this  condition,  or  return 
after  banishment^  he  should  suffer  capitaUy  as  a  felon  without 
benefit  oi  ehtgy.f  This  law  bore  equally  hard  upon  the  Puri- 
tans and  upon  the  Catholics  :  and  had  it  not  been  imposed  by 
the  queen's  authority^  was  certainly,  in  that  respect,  much  con- 
trary to  the  private  sentiments  and  inclinations  of  llie  majority 
in  the  house  of  commons.  Very  little  opposition,  however,  oj^ 
pears  there  to  have  been  openly  made  to  it,§ 

The  expenses  of  the  war  with  Spain  hiring  reduced,  the 
queen  to  great  difficulties,  the  grant  of  subsidies  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  important  buaiQess  of  this  parliame&t;  and  it 
was  a  signal  proof  of  the  high  spirit  of  Ehzabeth,  that  while 
conscious  of  a  present   dependence  on    tlte  ccHnmons,  she 

*  IVEwes, jp.  4T4, 478.    l^jrwiiseiid,  p.  68. 

•f  He^'s  History  of  the  PresbytcaianB^  p.  820^ 

i  85  Bliz.  c  1. 

^  After  epftcting  this  8tatnte,the  dexgy,  in  order  to  remove  the 
odium  from  themselveBy  often  took  care  that  recusants  should  be  tried 
hj  the  dvil  judges  at  the  assises,  rather  than  by  the  eoclesiastiad  oom- 
migmoDfra.    Stfype's  Ann.  voL  iv,  p,  264. 
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opeoed  the  aeeskm  witk  the  most  hangliiy  taMtment  of  theno^ 
aad  covered  her  weabieas  und^  such  a  lofty  appearance  of  au- 
peiiority.  The  eommom  readily  voted  two  subsidies  and 
four  fifteexiths ;  but  this  stun  npt  appearing  aufficient  to  the 
cowt^  an  unuaual  63q)ed]ent  was  hilie^  upon  to  induce  them  to 
make  an  enlaigement  m  thedr  oonceaoMKtt.  The  peers- iu- 
formed  the  oonuDOBs  m  a  oc»lereuee,  that  they  could  not  give 
their  assent  to  the  supply  voted,  thinking  it  too  small  for  the 
queen's  occwsioiis:  ti^y  tb^wfofe  pioposed  a  grant  <^  three 
subsidies  and  six  fifteenths ;  and  desiied  a  further  conference, 
in  order  to  persuade  the  commons  to  agree  torthis  measure. 
The  acmimoiis^  who  had  acquired  tl^  privilege  of  beginning 
biUa  of  subsidy,  took  offence  at  this  procedure  of  the  lords, 
and  at  isst  absobttbdty  r^ected  the  proposal:  but  being  a&aid, 
c»  reflection,  that  tihey  had  by  tins  refusal  given  o^oe  to 
tbeh*  superiors,  they  both  agreed  to  the  conference,  and  after- 
wards voted  the  additiomd  subsidy.* 

The  queen,  notwithstanding  this  unusual  conoeanon  of  the 
commons,  ended  the  session  with  a  speech,  contaimng  some 
reprimands  to  them,  and  fall  of  the  same  high  pretensions 
which  she  had  assumed  at  the  opening  of  tEe  parliam^t. 
She.  took  notice,  by  the  mouth  of  the  keeper,  that  certain 
members  spent  more  time  than  was  neoeasary  by  indulging 
th^nselves  in  harangues  and  reascmings;  and  she  expr^sed 
her  displeasure  on  account  of  their  not  paying  due  reverence 
to  parivy  counsellors,  "  who,"  she  told  them,  "  were  not  to  be 
accounted  as  common  knights  and  burgesses  of  the  house, 
who  are  oounsellcHs  but  daring  the  par&unent;  whereas  the 
others  are  standing  counselbrs,  and  for  their  wisdom  and  great 
service  sae  called  to  the  council  of  the  state."  f  The  queen 
also,  in  her  own  poson,  made  the  pariiament  a  spirited 
harangue ;  in  whidh  she  spoke  of  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  her  government,  expressed  the  small  ambitbnshe  had  ever 
entertained  of  making  conquer,  displayed  the  just  grounds 
of  her  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Spain,  and  discovered  how 
little  she  appreh^ded  the  power  of  tiiat  monarch,  even  though 
he  should  make  a  greater  eff(»*t  against  her  than  that'of  &s 
Invincible  Armada.  *^  But  I  am  iofcnined,"  added  she,  ^  that 
when  he  atten^ted  this  last  invasion,  some  upon  the  searcoast 
forsook  tjieir  towns,  fled  up  higher  in  the  country,  and  left 

*  lyEwes,  p.  488,  487,  488.    Townaend,  p  66. 
t  D'Ewes,  p.  466.    Townseod,  p.  47. 
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all  naked  and  exposed  to  his  entrance :  but  I  swear  unto  you 
by  God,  if  I  know  those  persons,  or  may  know  of  any  Uiat 
shall  do  so  hereafter,  I  will  make  them  feel  what  it  is  to  be  so 
fearful  in  so  ui^nt  a  cause.*'  *  By  this  menace,  she  probably 
gave  the  people  to  understand,  that  she  would  execute  martial 
law  upon  such  cowards ;  for  there  was  no  statute  by  which  a 
man  could  be  punished  for  changing  his  place  of  abode. 

The  king  of  France,  though  he  had  hitherto  made  war  on 
the  league  with  great  bravery  and  reputation,  though  he  had 
this'^campaign  gained  considerable  advantages  over  them,  and 
though  he  was  assisted  by  a  considerable  body  of  English 
under  Norris,  who  carried  hostilities  into  the  heart  of  Brittany, 
was  become  sensible  that  he  never  could,  by  force  of  arms 
alone,  render  himself  master  of  his  kingdom.  Ilie  nearer  he 
seemed  by  his  miHtary  successes  to  approach  to  a  foil  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  the  more  discontent  'and  jealousy  arose 
among  those  Romanists  who  adhered  to  him ;  and  a  parfy 
was  formed  in  his  own  court  to  elect  some  Catholic  monarch 
of  the  royal  blood,  if  Henry  should  any  longer  refuse  to 
satisfy  them  by  declaring  his  conversion.  This  excellent 
prince  was  far  from  being  a  bigot  to  his  sect;  and  as  he 
deemed  these  theological  disputes  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
public  good,  he  had  secretly  determined  from  the  beginning, 
to  come  some  time  or  other  to  the  resolution  required  of  him. 
He  had  found,  on  the  death,  of  his  predecessor,  that  the  Hu- 
gonots,  who  formed  the  bravest  and  most  faithM  part  of  his 
army,  were  such  determined  zealots,  that  if  he  had  at  that 
time  abjured  their  faith,  they  would  instantly  have«abandoned 
him  to  the  pretensions  and  usurpations  of  the  Catholics.  The 
more  bigoted  Catholics,  he  knew,  particulariy  those  of  the 
league,  had  entertained  such  an  unsurmountable  prejudice 
against  his  person,  and  diffidence  of  his  sincerity,  that  even 
his  abjuration  would  not  reconcile  them  to  his  ti^e ;  and  he 
must  either  expect  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  throne,  or 
be  admitted  to  it  on  such  terms  as  would  leave  him  little  more 
than  the  mere  shadow  of  royalty.  In  this  delicate  situation, 
he  had  resolved  to  temporize  ;  to  retain  the  Hugonots  by  con- 
tinuing in  the  profession  of  their  religion ;  to  gain  the  mod- 
erate Catholics  by  giving  them  hopes  of  his  conversion ;  to 
attach  both  to  his  person  by  conduct  and  success ;  and  he 
hoped,  either  that  the  animosity  arising  from  war  against  the 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  466.    Townsend,  p.  48. 
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lei^e  would  make  them  drop  graduallj  the  quefiticm  of 
religion,  or  that  he  might  in  time,  after  some  victorieB  over 
his  enemies,  and  some  oonferaioes  with  divines,  make  finally, 
with  more  decency  and  dignity^  that  abjuration  which  muajb 
have  appeared  at  first  mean,  as  well  as  snspicioas,  to  both 
parties.. 

When  the  people  are  attached  to  any  theological  tenets 
merely  fi-om  a  general  persuasion  or  prepossession,  they  are 
easily  induced,  by  any  motive  or  authority,  to  change  their 
faith  in  these  mysterious  subjects;  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  English,  who,  during  some  reigns,  usually 
embraced,  vnthout  scruple,  the  still  varying  religion  of  their 
sovereigns.  But  the  French  nation,  where  principles  had  so 
long  been  displayed  as  the  badges  of  Action,  and  where  each 
party  had  fortified  its  belief  by  an  animosity  against  the  other, 
were  not  found  so  pliable  or  inconstant ;  and  Henry  was  at 
last  convinced  that  the  OathoHcs  of  his  party  would  entirely 
abandon  hip,  if  he  gave  them  not  immediate  satisfistction  in 
this  particular.  The  Hugonots  also,  taught  by  experience, 
clearly  saw  that  his  desertion  of  them  was  become  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  public  settlement ;  and  so  general  was  this 
persuasion  among  them,  that,  as  the  duke  of  Sully  pretends, 
even  the  divines  of  that  party  purposely  allowed  themselves 
to  be  worsted  in  the  disputes  and  conferences,  that  the  king 
might  more  readily  be  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  their 
cause,  and  might  more  cordially  and  sincerely,  at  least  more 
decently,  embrace  the  religion  which  it  was  so  much  his 
interest  to  believe.  If  this  self-denial,  in  so  tender  a  point, 
should  appear  incredible  and  supernatural  in  theologians,  it 
will,  at  least,  be  thought  very  natural,  that  a  prince  so  little 
instructed  in  these  matters  as  Henry,  and  desirous  to  preserve 
his  sincerity,  should  insensibly  bend  his  opinion  to  the  neces- 
sity of  his  a^irs,  and  should  believe  that  party  to  have  the 
best  arguments,  who  could  alone  put  him  in  possession  of  a 
kingdom.  All  drcumstances,  therefore,  being  prepared  for 
this  great  event,  that  monarch  renounced  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  was  solemnly  received  by  the  Flinch  prelates 
of  his  party  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  herself  attached  to  the  Protestants 
chiefly  by  her  interests  and  the  circumstances  of  her  birth,  and 
who  seems  to  have  entertained  some  propensity  during  her 
whole  life  to  the  Catholic  superstition,  at  least  to  the  ancient 
ceremonies,  yet  pretended  to  be  extremely  displeased  with 
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this  aljiratioii  of  Henry;  and  she  "nnote  him  an  angry  ktlo', 
reproochmg  him  with  this  interested  diange  of  his  r^iiffm, 
S^isible,  however,  that  the  kagae  and  the  king  of  ^ain  were 
still  their  eommon  enemies,  m»  hearkeaed  to  his  afcio^w ; 
continued  her  snooors  both  of  men  and  money ;  and  fom^  a 
new  treaty,  in  which  they  mutually  stipulated  never  to  make 
peace  but  by  common  agreemfint 

The  intrigues  of  Spain  were  not  Inoited  to  France  and 
England :  by  means  of  the  never-ftiling  presence  of  rehgicai, 
joined  to  the  influence  of  moaaejj  Fhihp  excited  new  disorders 
in  Scotland,  aud  gave  fresh  alarms  to  £3izabeth.  George 
Eer,  broths  to  Lord  Newbottle,  had  been  taken  while  he  was 
passing  secredy  into  Spain;  and  papers  weve  found  aboat 
him,  by  which  a  dangerous  oons|»racy  of  some  Cathotie  noble- 
men with  Fhihp  was  discovered.  The  earls  of  Angus,  EroI, 
and  Huntley,  the  heads  of  three  potent  fiunilies,  had  altered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  Spanish  monaidbi ;  said  had  stipu- 
lated to  raise  all  their  forces ;  to  join  them  to  a  body  of  ^»n< 
ish  troops  which  Fhihp  prcmiised  to  send  into  Soodand ;  and 
after  reMablishing  the  Catholic  religion  in  that  kingdom,  to 
march  with  their  united  power  in  ord^  to  effect  the  same 
purpose  in  England.*  Graham  of  Fmtiy,  who  had  afeo 
Altered  into  this  conspiracy,  was  t^en,  and  arraigned,  and 
executed.  Elizabeth  sent  Lord  Borough  ambassador  into 
Scotland,  and  exhorted  tiiie  king  to  exerdse  the  same  severity 
on  the  three  earls,  to  confiscate  their  estates,  and  by  annexing 
them  to  the  crown,  both  increase  his  own  demesnes,  and  set 
an  example  to  all  his  subjects  of  the  dangers  attending  treason 
and  rebellion.  The  advice  was  certainly  rational,  but  not 
easy  to  be  executed  by  the  small  revenue  and  limited  authority 
of  James.  He  desired,  therefore,  some  supply  from  her  of 
men  and  money;  but  though  she  had  reason  to  deem  the 
prosecution  of  tiie  three  Fopish  earls  a  common  cause,  she 
never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  grant  him  the  least  asKstanos. 
The  tenth  part  of  the  expense  which  she  bestowed  in  support- 
ing the  French  king  and  the  states,  would  have  sufficed  to 
execute  this  purpose,  more  immediately  essential  to  her  secu- 
rity;! but  she  seems  ever  to  have  borne  scnne  degree  of 
malignity  to  James,  whom  she  hated,  both  as  her  heir,  and  as 
the  son  of  Mary,  her  hated  rival  and  competit(». 

*  Spotswood,  p.  891.     Rymer,  torn,  xvi  p.  190. 
t  Spotswood,  p.  898.    Rymer,  torn.  xn.  pc  286. 
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So  &r  fiom  gmog  JairoeB  asaistanee  to  praaeeBte  the  Catho- 
lic ooDspirators,  the  queen  rather  contributed  bo  increase  his 
isquietadey  by  coontenancing  tbe  turbulent  disposition  of  die 
earl  of  Boihwell,*  a  nobleman  descended  £rona  a  natural  son 
of  James  Y.  Bothwell  more  than  onoe  attempted  to  ronder 
himself  master  of  the  king^s  person ;  and  being  expelled  the 
kingdom  for  these  laaitorous  enterpnseS)  he  took  shelter  in 
En^and^  was  secietly  protected  by  the  <|ueen,  and  lurked 
near  the  b(»deiBy  where  his  power  lay,  with  a  view  of  still 
oofflomittang  smne  new  Tiolfiiioe.  He  snoceedad  at  last  in  an 
attempt  on  the  king;  and  by  the  mediation  of  the  English 
ambassador,  imposed  disJioBocable  terms  upon  ^t  fHrinoe: 
but  James,  by  1^  authority  ci  the  oonventicA  of  states,  annulled 
tliis  agreement  as  ^[torted  by  violenoe,  again  expelled  Both- 
well,  and  obliged  him  to  take  shelter  in  Eogland.  Elizabeth, 
preteni^zig  ignorance  cf  the  plaoe  of  his  retceat,  B&vet  executed 
the  treaties,  by  which  she  was  bound  to  deUver  up  all  rebels 
and  fugitives  to  the  Idas  of  Sootiand.  [1694.]  During  these 
disorders,  increased  l^  me  refractory  disposition  of  the  ecdesi- 
astica,  the  prosecution  ei  the  Catholic  earls  renrained  in  sus- 
pense ;  but  at  last  the  parliament  passed  an  act  of  attainder 
against  them,  and  the  long  prepared  himself  to  exeeute  it  by 
^Nse  of  arms.  The  noblemen,  though  they  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  eaii  of  Axgyle,  who  acted  by  the  king's  commission, 
found  themselves  h^d  pressed  by  James  himself  and  agreed 
on  oertain  tonns  to  leate  the  kingdom.  Bothwell^  beii^  de- 
fected m  a  canfedexa&|r  with  them,  forfieited  the  &vor  e^  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  obliged  to  take  shelter,  first  in  France,  ihen  in 
Itaty,  whei^  he  died  some  years  after  in  great  poverty. 

The  estabMshed  ax^ority  of  the  queen  secured  her  from  all 
such  attempts  as  James  waa  eii^osedto  6om  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  his  subjects ;  and  her  enemnes  fiaund  no  other 
means  of  giving  her  domestic  disturbaniae,  than  hv  such  traitor- 
ous and  perfic^us  machinations  as  eniad  in  meir  own  dis- 
grace, and  in  tibe  ruin  ef  their  criminal  in8trument&  Boderi- 
^  Lopez,  a  Jew,  domestic  j^ysician  to  the  queen,  being 
unprisoned  on  suspicion,  coiiessed  that  he  had  received  a 
bribe  to  poiaem  her  from  Fnentes  and  Ibarra,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Parana^  lately  deoeased,  in  Ihe  government  of  the 
Kelheriands;  b»t  he  mamtained,  that  he  had  no  other  int^- 
tion  than  to  cheat  Philip  of  his  money,  and  never  meant  to 

*  Spotswood,  p.  267,  258. 
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folfil  his  engagement.  .  He  was,  however,  executed  for  the 
conspiracy;  and  the  queen  oomphdned  to  Philip  of  these 
dishonorable  attempts  of  his  ministers,  but  could  obtain  no  sat- 
isfaction.*^ York  and  Williams,  two  ^English  traitors,  were 
afterwards  executed  for  a  conspiracy  with  Ibarra,  equally 
atrocious.f 

Instead  of  avenging  herself  by  retaliating  in  a  Uke  man- 
ner, Elizabeth  sought  a  more  honorable  vengeance,  by  sup- 
porting the  king  of  France,  and  assisting  him  in  finally  break- 
mg  the  force  of  the  league,  which,  after  the  conversion  of  that 
monarch,  went  daily  to  decay,  and  was  threatened  with  speedy 
ruin  and  dissolution.  !N'oms  commanded  the  English  forces 
in  Brittany,  and  assisted  at  the  taking  of  Morlaix,  Quimper- 
corentin,  and  Brest,  towns  garrisoned  by  Spanish  forces.  In 
every  action,  the  English,  though  they  had  so  long  enjoyed 
domestic  peace,  discovered  a  strong  miUtary  disposition ;  and  * 
the  queen,  though  herself  a  heroine,  found  more  frequ^at  • 
occasion  to  reprove  her  generals  for  enooiura^^ng  their  temerity, 
than  for  countenancing  their  fear  or  caution  :|  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher,  her  brave  admiral,  perished,  with  many  others^ 
before  Brest  Morlaix  had  been  promised  to  the  English  for  a 
place  of  retreat ;  but  the  duke  d'Aumont,  the  French  general, 
eluded  this  promise,  by  making  it  be  inserted  in  the  capitula- 
tion that  none  but  Catholics  should  be  admitted  into  that 
dty. 

Next  campaign,  the  French  king,  who  had  long  carried  on 
hostihties  mik  Philip,  was  at  last  provoked,  by  the  taking  oi 
Chatelet  and  Dourlens,  and  the  attack  of  Oambray,  to  dedare 
war  against  that  monarch.  Elizabeth,  being  threatened  with 
a  new  inva»on  in  England,  and  with  an  insurrection  in  Ireland, 
recalled  most  of  her  forces,  and  sent  Norris  to  command  in  this 
latter  kingdom.  Finding  also  that  the  French  league  was 
almost  entirely  dissolved,  and  that  the  most  considerable  leaders 
had  made  an  accommodation  with  their  prince,  she  thought 
that  he  could  well  support  himself  by  his  own  force  and  valor ; 
*  and  she  began  to  be  more  sparing  in  his  cause  of  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  her  subjects. 

Some  disgusts  whidi  she  had  received  from  the  states, 
joined  to  the  remonstnmces  of  her  frugal  minister,  Burleigh, 
made  her  also  inclined  to  diminish  her  charges  on  that  side ; 

*  Oamden,  p.  S'TT.      Birch's  Negot.  p.  16.      Bacon,  vol  iv,  p.  881. 
t  Camden,  p.  582.  i  Camden,  p.  6*78. 
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and  she  even  denoanded  by  her  ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Bod- 
lej,  to  be  reimbursed  all  die  money  ^hich  she  had  expended 
in  supporting  them.  The  states,  besides  alleging  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty,  by  which  they  were  not  bound  to  repay 
her  till  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  pleaded  their  present  pov- 
erty and  distress,  the  great  superiority  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  difficulty  in  supporting  the  war  ;  much  more  in  saving 
money  to  decharge  their  encumbrances.  [1595.]  After  much 
negotiation,  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which  the  states  en- 
gaged to  free  the  queen  immediately  fii>m  the  charge  of  the 
English  auxiliaries,  computed  at  forty  thousand  poun&  a  year ; 
to  pay  her  annually  twenty  thousand  pounds  lor  some  yeans ; 
to  assist  her  with  a  certain  number  of  ships ;  and  to  conclude 
no  peace  or  treaty  without  her  consent  They  also  bound 
themselves,  on  finishing  a  peace  with  Spain,  to  pay  her  annually 
the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounos  for  four  years;  but  on 
this  condition,  that  the  payment  should  be  in  lieu  of  all  de- 
n^nds,  and  that  they  should  be  supplied,  though  at  their  own 
charge,  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  auxiliaries  from  Eng- 
land.* 

[1596.]  The  queen  still  retained  in  her  hands,  the  caution- 
ary towns,  which  were  a  great  check  on  the  rising  power 
of  the  states ;  and  she  committed  the  important  trust  of  Flush- 
ing to  Sir  Francis  Vere,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valor  in  the  Low  Countries.  She  gave  him  the 
preference  to  Essex,  who  expected  so  honorable  a  command ; 
and  though  this  nobleman  was  daily  rising,  both  in  reputation 
with  the  people,  and  £Eivor  with  herself  the  queen,  who  was 
commonly  reserved  in  the  advancement  of  her  courtiers,  thought 
proper  on  this  occasion  to  give  him  a  refusal  Sir  Thomas 
Baskerville  was  sent  over  to  France  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
English,  with  which  Elizabeth,  by  a  new  treaty  concluded  with 
Henry,  engaged  to  supply  that  prince.  Some  stipulations  for 
mutual  assistance  were  formed  by  the  treaty ;  ai^  all  former 
engagements  were  renewed. 

[1597.]  This  body  of  English  were  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  French  Hng ;  yet  did  Henry  esteem  the  supply  of 
considerable  advantage,  on  account  of  the  great  reputation  ac^ 
quired  by  the  English,  in  so  many  fortunate  enterprises  under- 
taken against  the  common  enemy.  In  the  great  battle  of 
Toumhdt,  gained  this  campaign  by  Prince  Maurice,  the  Eng- 

*  Camden,  p.  586. 
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lish  auxiliaries  ander  Sir  Frauds  Vere  and  Sir  Robert  ^dney 
bad  acquired  honor;  and  the  suooeBB  of  that  day  was  univer- 
sally ascribed  to  then*  cKscipline  and  valor. 

Though  Elizabeth,  at  a  considerable  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure,  made  war  against  PhiMp  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  the  most  severe  Idows  whidi  she  gave  hhn,  were 

'  by  those  naval  enterprises  which  either  dbe  or  her  subjects 
searody  ever  intermitted  duiii^  one  season.  In  1894,  Ridi- 
ard  Hawkins,  son  of  Sir  John,  the  fimious  navigator,  procured 
the  queen's  commission,  and  sailed  with  three  ships  to  the 
South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  but  his  voyi^  proved 
imibrtunate)  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  coast 
of  Chili.  James  Lancaster  was  supplied  the  same  year  with 
three  ships  ajid  a  pinnace  by  the  merchants  of  London ;  and 
was  more  fortunate  in  his  adventure.  He  took  tliirty-nine 
ships  of  the  enemy ;  and  not  content  with  this  success,  he 
made  an  attack  on  Femambouc,  in  Brazil,  where  he  knew 
great  treasures  were  at  that  time  lodged.  As  he  approached 
the  shore,  he  saw  it  lined  with  great  numbers  of  the  enemy ; 
but  nowise  daunted  at  this  appearance,  he  placed  the  stoutest 
g[  his  men  in  boats,  and  ordered  them  to  row  with  such  vio- 
lence on  the  landing-plaoe  as  to  split  them  in  pieces.  By  this 
bold  action  he  both  deprived  his  men  of  all  resource  but  in 
victory,  and  terrified  the  enemy,  who  fled  after  a  short  resist- 
ance. He  returned  home  with  the  treasure  which  he  had  so 
bravely  acquired.  In  1595,  Sir  Winter  Raleigh,  who  had 
anew  forfeited  the  queen's  friendship  by  an  intrigue  with  a 
maid  of  honors  and  who  had  been  tnrown  into  prison  for  this 
noisdemeanor,  no  sooner  recovered  his  liberty,  than  he  was 
pushed  by  his  active  and  enterprising  genius  to  attempt  some 
great  aedon.  The  suooess  c^  the  fii^  Spanidi  adventuren 
against  Mexico  and  Peru  had  begotten  an  extreme  avidity  in 
Europe ;  and  a  prepossession  universally  took  place,  that  in 
the  inland  parts  of  South  America,  called  Guiana,  a  countiy 
as  yet  undiscovered,  there  were  mines  and  treasures  fiff 
exceeding  any  which  Cortes  or  Pisarro  had  met  with.  Ra- 
leigh, whose  turn  of  mind  was  somewhat  romantic  and  extrav- 
agant, undertook  at  his  own  charge  the  discovery  of  this 

^  wonderful  country.  Having  taken  the  small  town  of  St 
Joseph,  in  the  Isle  of  Trinidado,  where  he  found  no  riches, 
he  left  his  ship,  and  sailed  up  the  River  Oroonoko  in  pisnaoes, 
but  without  meetin|^  any  thing  to  aoBwet  his  expectations.  On 
his  return,  he  pubhshed  an  account  of  the  countiy,  iull  dT  the 
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^^Ofisest  and  most  palpable  lies  that  were  ever  attempted  to 
be  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.* 

The  same  year,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins 
undertook  a-  more  important  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  America ;  and  they  carried  with  them  six  ships 
of  the  queen's  and  twenty  more,  which  either  were  fitted  out 
at  their  own  charge,  or  were  furnished  them  by  private  adven- 
turers. Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  land  forces  which  they  carried  on  board.  Their  first 
design  was  to  attempt  Porto  Rico,  where,  they  knew,  a  rich 
carrack  was  at  that  time  stationed :  but  as  they  had  not  pre* 
served  the  requisite  secrecy,  a  pinnace,  having  strayed  from 
the  fleet,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  betrayed  the  inten- 
tions of^he  English.  Preparations  were  made  in  that  island 
for  their  reception ;  and  the  English  fleet,  notwithstanding  the 
brave  assault  which  they  made  on  the  enemy,  was  repulsed  with 
loss.  Hawkins  soon  after  died,  and  Drake  pursued  his  voyage 
to  JSTombre  di  Dios,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  where,  having 
landed  his  men,  he  attempted  to  pass  forward  to  Panama,  wit£ 
a  view  of  plundering  that  place,  or,  if  he  found  such  a  scheme 
practicable,  of  keeping  and  fortifying  it.  But  he  met  not  with 
the  same  ^^cili^  which  had  attended  his  first  enterprises  in 
%4hose  parts.  The  Spaniards,  taught  by  experience,  had  every 
where  fortified  the  passes,  and  had  stationed  troops  in  the 
woods,  who  so  infested  the  English  by  continual  alarms  and 
skirmishes,  that  they  were  obhged  to  return,  without  being 
able  to  effect  any  thing.  Drake  himself,  from  the  intemper- 
ance of  the  climate,  the  £itigues  of  his  journey,  and  the  vexa- 
tion of  his  disappointment,  was  seized  with  a  distemper  of  which 
he  soon  after  died.  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  took  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  which  was  in  a  weak  condition ;  and  after  having 
fought  a  battle  near  Cuba  with  a  Spanish  fleet,  of  which  the 
event  was  not  decisive,  he  returned  to  England.  The  Spaniards 
suffered  some  loss  from  this  enterprise ;  but  the  English  reaped 
no  profitf 

The  bad  success  of  this  enterprise  in  the  Indies  made  the 
English  rather  attempt  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Europe^ 
where  thev  heard  Philip  was  making  great  prepaxations  for  a 
new  invasion  of  England.  A  powerful  fleet  was  equipped  at 
Plymouth,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  vessels,  sevei).- 
teen  of  which  were  capital  ships  of  war,  the  rest  te^dent  and 

*  Camden,  p.  584.  f  JiloD^n,  p.  167. 
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kmall  vessels :  twenty  ships  were  added  by  the  Hollanders. 
In  this  fleet  there  were  computed  to  be  embarked  six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  sddiers,  a  thousand  volunteera,  and 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  seamen,  besides 
the  Dutch.  The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
£^x;  the  navy  by  Lord  Effingham,  high  admiral.  Both 
these  commanders  had  expended  great  sums  of  their  own  in 
the  armament ;  for  such  was  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
Sir  George  Carew,  and  Sir  Coniers  Chfford  had  commands  in 
this  expedition,  and  were  appointed  council  to  the  general  and 
admiral.* 

The  fleet  set  sail  on  the  flrst  of  June,  1596 ;  and  meeting 
with  a  £ur  wind,  bent  its  course  to  Cadiz,  at  which  place,  by 
sealed  orders  dehvered  to  all  the  captains,  the  general  rendez* 
vous  was  appointed.  They  sent  before  them  some  armed 
tenders,  which  intercepted  eveiy  ship  that  could  carry  intel- 
ligence to  the  enemy ;  and  they  themselves  were  so  fortunate, 
when  they  came  near  Cadiz,  so  as  to  take  an  Irish  vessel,  by 
which  they  learned  that  that  port  was  full  of  merchant  ships 
of  great  value,  and  that  the  Spaniards  lived  in  perfect  security, 
without  any  apprehensions  of  an  enemy.  This  intelligence 
much  encouraged  the  English  fleet,  and  gave  them  the  pros-* 
pect  of  a  fortunate  issue  to  the  enterprise. 

After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  land  at  St  Sebastian's,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Island  of  Cadiz,  it  was,  upon  deliberation, 
resolved  by  the  council  of  war  to  attack  the  ships  and  galleys 
in  the  bay.  This  attempt  was  deemed  rash ;  and  the  admiral 
himself!  who  was  cautious  in  his  temper,  had  entertained  great 
scruples  with  regard  to  it:  but  Essex  strenuously  recom- 
mended the  enterprise  ;  and  when  he  found  the  resolution  at 
last  taken,  he  threw  his  hat  into  the  sea,  and  gave  symptoms 
of  the  most  extravagant  joy.  He  felt,  however,  a  great 
mortification,  when  Effingham  informed  him,  that  the  queen, 
anxious  for  his  safety,  and  dreading  the  effects  of  his  youthful 
ardor,  had  secretly  given  orders  that  he  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  command  the  van  in  the  attack.f  That  duty  was 
performed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard ; 
but  Essex  no  sooner  came  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  than  he 
forgot  the  nromise  which  the  admiral  had  exacted  froifl  him, 
to  keep  in  the  midst  of  the  fleet ;  he  broke  through  and  pressed 

*  Camden,  p.  691.  f  Monaon,  p.  196. 
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forward  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  Emulation  £>r  glory, 
avidity  of  plunder,  animosity  against  the  Spaniards,  proved 
incentives  to  every  one ;  and  the  enemy  was  soon  obliged  to 
slip  anchor,  and  retreat  farther  into  ihe  bay,  where  they  ran 
many  of  their  ships  agjouad.  Essex  then  landed  his  men  at 
the  fort  of  Puntal,  and  immediately  marched  to  the  attack  of 
Cadiz,  which  the  impetuous  valor  of  the  English  soon  carried 
sword  in  hand*  The  generosity  of  Essex,  not  inferior  to  his 
valor,  made  him  stop  the  slaughter,  and  treat  his  prisoners 
with  the  greatest  humanity,  and  even  affability  and  kindness. 
The  English  made  rich  plunder  in  the  dty ;  but  missed  of  a 
much  richer,  by  the  resolution  which  the  duke  of  Medina,  the 
Spanish  admiral,  took  of  setting  fire  to  the  ships,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  faiting  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
computed,  that  the  loss  which  the  Spaniards  sustained  in  this 
enterprise  amounted  to  twenty  millions  of  ducats ;  *  besides  the 
indignity  which  that  proud  and  ambitious  people  suffered  from 
the  sacking  of  one  of  their  chief  cities,  and  destroying  in  their 
harbor  a  fieet  of  such  force  and  value. 

Essex,  all  on  fire  for  glory,  regarded  this  great  success  only 
as  a  step  to  further  achievements  :  he  insisted  on  keeping  pos- 
session of  Cadiz ;  and  he  undertook,  with  four  hundred  men 
and  three  months'  'provisions,  to  defend  the  place,  till  succors 
should  arrive  from  England ;  but  all  the  other  seamen  and 
soldiers  were  satisfied  vnth  the  honor  which  they  had  acquired ; 
and  were  impatient  to  return  home,  in  order  to  secure  their 
plunder.  Every  other  proposal  of  Essex  to  annoy  the  enemy 
met  with  a  like  yeception;  his  scheme  for  intercepting  the 
carracks  at  the  Azores,  for  assaulting  the  Groine,  for  taking 
St.  Andero  and  St.  Sebastian :  and  die  English,  finding  it  so 
difficult  to  drag  this  impatient  warrior  from  the  enemy,  at  last 
left  him  on  the  Spanwh  coast,  attended  by  very  few  ships. 
He  compliuned  much  to  the  queen  of  their  want  of  spirit  in 
this  enterprise ;  nor  was  she  pleased,  that  they  had  returned 
without  attempting  to  intercept  the  Indian  fleet  ;f  but  the 
great  success,  in  the  enterprise  on  Cadiz,  had  covered  all  their 
miscarriages  :  and  that  princess,  though  she  admired  the  lofty 
genius  of  Essex,  could  not  forbear  expressing  an  esteem  for 
the  other  officers.^  The  admiral  was  created  earl  of  Notting- 
ham ;   and  his  promotion  gave  -great  dii^ust  to  Essex.  §    Li 

*  Birch*B  Memoirs,  voL  ii  p.  97. 

+  Birch*B  Memoirs,  vol  il  p.  121.  %  Camden,  p.  59S. 
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the  preamble  of  the  patent  it  was  said,  that  the  new  dignity 
was  conferred  on  him  on  account  of  his  good  services  in  taking 
Cadiz,  and  destroying  the  Spanish  ships ;  a  merit  which  Essex 
pretended  to  belong  solely  to  himself:  and  he  offered  to  main- 
tain this  plea  by  single  combat  against  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
or  his  sons,  or  any  of  his  kindred. 

The  achievements  in  the  subsequent  year  proved  not  so 
fortunate ;  but  as  the  Indian  fleet  very  narrowly  escaped  the 
English,  Philip  had  still  reason  to  see  the  great  hazard  and 
disadvantage  of  that  war  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the 
superiority  which  the  English,  by  their  naval  power  and  their 
situation,  had  acquired  over  him.  The  queen,  having  received 
intelligence  that  the  Spaniards,  though  their  fleets  were  so 
much  shattered  and  destroyed  by  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  were 
preparing  a  squadron  at  Ferrol  and  the  Groine,  and  were 
marching  troops  thither,  with  a  view  of  making  a  descent  in 
Ireland,  was  resolved  to  prevent  their  enterprise,  and  to  destroy 
the  shipping  in  these  harbors.  She  prepared  a  large  fleet  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  sail,  of  which  seventeen  were  her  own 
ships,  forty-three  were  smaller  vessels,  and  the  rest  tenders  and 
victuallers :  she  embarked  on  board  this  fleet  five  thousand 
new-levied  soldiers,  and  added  a  thousand  veteran  troops,  whom 
Sir  Francis  Vere  brought  firom  the  Netherlands.  Tne  earl  of 
Essex,  commander-in-chief  both  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  was 
at  the  head  of  one  squadron ;  Lord  Thomas  Howard  was  ap- 
pointed vice-admiral  of  another ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  the 
third :  Lord  Moun^oy  commanded  the  land  forces  under  Essex: 
Vere  was  appointed  marshal :  Sir  George  Carew  lieutenant  of 
tibe  CM'dnance,  and  Sir  Christopher  Blount  first  colond.  The 
eark  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  the  Lords  Grey,  Cromwell, 
and  Rich,  with  several  other  persona  of  distinction,  embarked 
as  volunteers.  Essex  declared  his  resolution  either  to  destroy 
the  new  armada  which  threatened  England,  ot  to  perish  in  the 
attempt 

This  powerful  fleet  set  sail  from  Plymouth ;  but  were  no 
tooner  out  of  harbor  than  they  met  with  a  furious  storm,  which 
shattered  and  dispersed  them ;  and  before  they  could  bo 
refitted,  Essex  found  that  their  provisions  were  so  &r  spent, 
that  it  would  not  be  sale  to  carry  so  numerous  an  army  along 
with  him.  He  dismissed,  therefore,  all  the  soldiers,  except 
the  tiiousand  veterans  under  Vere;  and  laying  aside  all 
thoughts  of  attacking  Ferrol  or  the  Groine,  he  confined  the 
object  of  his  expedition  to  the  mteroepting  of  tbe  Indian  fleet ; 
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which  had  at  first  been  oonttderedoidj  as  the  second  enterprise 
which  he  was  to  attempt. 

The  Indian  fleet  in  that  age,  by  reason  of  the  imperfection 
of  navigation,  had  a  stated  coarse,  as  well  as  season,  both  in 
their  going  out  and  in  their  return ;  and  there  were  certain 
islands  at  which,  as  at  fixed  stages,  thej  alwayB  touched,  and 
where  they  took  in  water  and  provisions*  The  Azores  being 
one  of  these  places  where  about  this  time  the  fleet  was  expect- 
ed, Essex  bent  his  course  thither ;  and  he  informed  Ralei^, 
that  he,  on  his  arrival,  intended  to  attack  Fayal,  one  of  these 
islands.  By  some  accident,  the  squadrons  were  separated; 
and  Raleigh,  arriving  first  before  Fayal,  thoi^ht  it  more  pru- 
dent, after  waiting  some  time  for  the  general,  to  b^n  the 
attads:  alone,  lest  Sxe  inhabitants  should,  by  further  delay,  have 
leisure  to  make  preparations  for  their  defence.  He  succeeded 
in  the  enterprise ;  but  Essex,  jealous  of  Raleigh,  expressed  great 
displeasure  at  his  conduct,  and  construed  it  as  an  intention  of 
robbing  the  general  of  the  glory  which  attended  that  action  : 
he  cashiered,  therefore,  Sidney,  Bret,  Berry,  and  others,  who 
had  concurred  in  the  attempt :  and  would  have  proceeded  to 
inflict  the  same  punishment  on  Raleigh  himself  had  not 
Lord  Thomas  Howard  interposed  with  his  good  offices,  and 
persuaded  Raleigh,  though  high-spirited,  to  make  submissions 
to  the  general.  Essex,  who  was  placable,  as  well  as  hasty  and 
passionate,  was  soon  a^^eased,  and  both  received  Raleigh 
into  favor,  and  restored  the  other  officers  to  their  commands.* 
This  incident,  however,  though  the  quarrel  was  seemingly 
accommodated,  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that  violent  ani- 
mosity which  afiierwards  took  place  between  these  two  gallant 
commanders. 

Essex  made  next  a  disposition  proper  for  intercepting  the 
Indian  galleons ;  and  Sir  William  Monson,  whose*  station  was 
the  most  remote  of  the  fleet^  having  Men  in  with  them,  made 
the  signals  which  had  been  agreed  on.  That  able  officer,  in 
his  Memoirs,  ascribes  Essex's  failure,  when  he  was  so  near 
attaining  so  mighty  an  advantage,  to  his  want  of  experience 
in  seamanship ;  and  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  errors 
committed  by  that  noblenum,  appears  very  reasonable  as  well 
as  candid.f  The  Spanish  fleet,  finding  that  the  enemy  was 
upon  them,  made  all  the  sail  possible  to  the  Terceras,  and  got 
into  the  safe  and  well-fortified  harbor  of  Angra,  before  the 

*  Mooson,  p,  IIZ*  t  Monson,  p.  IH 
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IhgliBh  fleet  oonld  overtake  them.  Essex  intercepted  only 
three  ships ;  which,  however,  were  so  rich,  as  to  repaj  all  the 
charges  of  the  expedition. 

The  causes  of  the  miscarriage  in  this  enterprise  were  much 
canvassed  in  England,  upon  the  return  of  the  fleet ;  and  though 
the  courtiers  took  part  differentij,  as  they  a£fected  either  Essex 
<xr  Raleigh,  the  people  in  genend,  who  bore  an  extreme  regard 
to  the  gallantry,  spirit,  and  generosity  of  the  former,  were  in- 
clined to  justify  every  dieumstance  of  his  condpct  The  queen, 
who.  loved  the  one  as  much  as  she  esteemed  the  other,  main- 
tained a  kind  of  neutrality,  and  endeavored  to  share  her  &vors 
with  an  impartial  hand  between  the  parties.  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
second  son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  was  a  courtier  of  promiang 
hopes,  much  connected  with  Raleigh ;  and  she  made  him  sec- 
retary <^  state,  preferably  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  whom  Essex 
recommended  for  that  office.  But  not  to  disgust  Essex,  she 
promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of  earl  mAishal  of  England ;  an 
office  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  Essex  might  perceive  from  this  conduct,  that  she 
never  intended  to  give  him  the  entire  ascendant  over  his  rivals, 
and  might  thence  learn  the  necessity  of  moderation  and  cau* 
tion.  But  his  temper  was  too  high  for  submission ;  his  behar 
vior  too  open  and  candid  to  practise  the  arts  of  a  court ;  and 
his  free  sallies,  while  they  rendered  him  but  more  amiable  in 
the  eyes  of  good  judges,  gave  his  enemies  many  advantages 
against  him. 

The  war  with  Spain,  though  successful,  having  exhausted 
the  queen's  exchequer,  she  was  obliged  to  assemble  a  par- 
liament; where  YeLverton,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons.*  Elizabeth  took  care,  by  the  mouth 
of  Sir  Thomas  i^rton,  lord  keeper,  to  inform  this  assembly 
of  the  necessity  of  a  supply.  She  said,  that  the  wars  formerly 
waged  in  Europe  had  commonly  been  conducted  by  the 
parties  without  further  view  than  to  gain  a  few  towns,  or  at 
most  a  province,  from  each  other;  but  the  object  of  the 
present  hostilities,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  was  no  other  than 
utterly  to  bereave  England  of  her  religion,  her  liberty,  and  her 
independence :  that  tiiese  blessings,  however,  she  herself  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  preserve,  in  spite  of  the  devil,  the  pope, 
and  the  Spanish  tyrant,  and  all  the  mischievous  designs  of  all 
her  enemies :  that  in  this  contest  she  had  disbursed  a  sum  tHple 

*  Sea  no^  HH,  at  the  end  of  the  vdume. 
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to  all  the  parliiimeiitaiy  supptiee  granted  her ;  and,  besides 
expending  iier  ordinary  revenues,  had  been  obliged  to  sell 
many  of  the  crown  lands  :  and  that  she  could  not  doubt  but 
her  subjects,  in  a  cause  where  their  own  honor  and  interest 
were  so  deeply  concerned,  would  wilHngly  contribute  to  such 
moderate  taxation  as  should  be  found  necessary  for  the  com- 
DQion  defence.*  The  parliament  granted  her  three  subsidies 
and  six  fifteenths ;  the  same  supply  which  had  been  given 
four  years  before,  but  which  had  then  appeared  so  unusual, 
that  they  had  voted  it  should  never  afterwards  be  regarded  as 
a  precedent.  ^    , 

The  commons,  this  session,  ventured  to  engage  in  two  con- 
troversies about  forms  with  tiie  house  of  peers ;  a  prelude  to 
those  encroachments  which,  as  they  assumed  more  courage, 
they  afterwards  made  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
They  complained,  that  the  lords  failed  in  civility  to  them,  by 
receiving  their  messages  sitting  with  their  hats  on ;  and  ihit 
the  keeper  returned  an  answer  in  the  same  negligent  posture : 
hut  ths  upper  house  proved,  to  their  full  satisfaction,  that  they 
were  not  entitled,  by  custom  and  the  usage  of  parliament,  to  any- 
more respectf  Some  amendments  had  been  made  by  the 
lords  to  a  bill  sent  up  by  the  commons ;  and  these  amend- 
ments were  written  on  parchment,  and  returned  with  the  bill 
to  the  commons.  The  lower  house  took  umbrage  at  the 
iK)velty  :  they  pretended  that  these  amendments  ought  to  have 
been  written  on  paper,  not  on  parchment ;  and  they  com- 
plained of  this  innovation  to  the  peers.  The  peers  replied, 
that  they  expected  not  such  a  frivolous  objection  from  the 
gravity  of  the  house ;  and  that  it  was  not  material,  wheth^ 
the  amendments  were  written  on  pai'chment  or  on  paper,  nor 
whether  the  paper  were  white,  black,  or  brown.  The  com- 
mons were  offended  at  this  reply,  which  seemed  to  contain  a 
mockery  of  them ;  and  they  complained  of  it,  though  without 
obtaining  any  satisfaction.! 

An  application  was  made,  by  way  of  petition,  to  "the  queen 
from  the  lower  house,  against  monopolies ;  an  abuse  which 
had  risen  to  an  enormous  height ;  and  they  received  a  gra- 
cious though  a  general  answer ;  for  which  they  returned 
their  thankful  acknowledgments.  §  But  not  to  give  them  too 
much  encouragement  in  such  applications,  she  told  them,  in 

«  D'Ewes,  p.  625,  627.    Townsend,  p.  79. 

t  D'Ewes,  p.  6S9,  640,  680,  586.     Townsend,  p.  93,  94,  96. 

\  D'Ewes,  p.  676,  577.  g  D'Ewes,  p.  670,  673. 
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the  speech  vhich  she  delivered  at  their  dissolution,  "that  with 
regard  to  these  patents,  she  hoped  that  her  dutiful  and  loving 
subjects  would  not  take  away  her  prerogative,  which  is  the 
chief  flower  in  her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head  pearl 
in  her  crown  and  diadem  ;  but  that  they  would  rather  leave 
these  matters  to  her  disposal.*'*  The  commons  also  took 
notice,  this  session,  of  some  transactions  in  the  court  of  high 
oommiasion ;  but  not  till  they  had  previously  obtained  permis- 
sion from  her  majesty  to  that  purpose.f         , 

[1598.]  Elizabeth  had  reason  to  foresee,  that  parHa- 
mentaiy  supplies  would  now  become  more  necessary  to  her 
than  ever ;  and  that  the  chief  burden  of  the  war  with  Spmn 
would  thenceforth  lie  upon  England.  Henry  had  received  an 
overture  for  peace  with  Philip  ;  but  before  he  would  proceed 
to  a  negotiation,  he  gave  intelligence  c^  it  to  his  allies^  the 
queen  and  the  states ;  that  if  possiUe,  a  general  padfication 
might  be  made  by  conmion  agreement  These  two  powers 
sent  ambassadors  to  France,  in  order  to  remonstrate  against 
peace ;  the  queen,  ^r  Robert  Cecil  and  Henry  Herbert ;  the 
states,  Justin  Nassau  and  John  BaneTselt.  Henry  said  to  these 
mmisters,  that  iiis  eariy  education  had  been  amidst  war  and 
danger,  and  he  had  passed  the  whole  course  of  his  life  either 
in  arms  or  in  military  preparations;  that  after  the  proofs 
which  he  had  given  of  his  alacrity  in  the  field,  no  one  could 
doubt  but  he  would  willingly,  for  his  part,  have  continued  in 
a  course  oi  life  to  which  he  was  now  habituated,  till  the 
'<»mmon  enemy  were  reduced  to  such  a  condition  as  no  longer 
to  give  umbrage  either  to  him  or  to  his  allies  :  that  vo  private 
interests  of  his  own,  not  even  those  of  his  people,  nothing  but 
the  most  invincible  necessity,  could  ever  induce  him  to  think 
of  a  separate  peace  with  Philip,  or  make  him  embrace  meas- 
ures not  entirely  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  all  his  con- 
federates :  that  his  kingdom,  t(ym  with  the  convulsions  and 
civil  wars  of  near  half  a  century,  required  some  interval  of 
repose,  ere  it  could  reach  a  condition  in  which  it  might  sustain 
itself,  much  more  support  its  allies :  that  after  the  minds  of 
his  subjects  were  composed  to  tranquillity  and  accuston^d  to 
obedience,  after  his  finances  were  brought  into  order,  and 
after  agriculture  and  the  arts  were  restored,  France,  instead 
of  being  a  burden,  as  at  present,  to  her  confederates,  would 
be  able  to  lend  them  effectual  succor,  and  amply  to  repay 

»  D'Ewe«,  p.  541.  f  D'Ewes,  p.  t5t%  568. 
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them  all  the  asaistaiice  which  she  had  reoeived  during  her 
cahumties :  and  that^  if  the  am1»tion  of  Spain  would  not  at 
present  grant  them  such  terms  aa  they  should  think  reason* 
able,  he  hoped  that,  in  a  little  time,  he  should  attain  such  a 
situation  as  would  enable  him  to  mediate  more  efiectually, 
and  with  more  decisive  authority,  in  their  behalf  " 

The  ambassadors  were  sensible  that  these  reasons  were  not 
feigned :  and  they  therefi>re  remonstrated  with  the  less  vehe- 
m^ce  against  the  measures  which,  they  saw,  Henry  was 
determined  to  pursue.  The  states  knew  that  that  mbnardi 
was  interested  never  to  permit  their  final  ndn;  and  havkig 
received  private  assurances  that  he  would  still,  notwithstanding 
the  peace,  give  them  assistance  both  of  men  and  money,  they 
wore  well  pleased  to  remain  on  terms  of  amity  with  him. 
Hu  greatest  concern  was  to  ^ve  satisfaction  to  Elizabeth  for 
this  breadi  of  tieatv.  He  h^  a  cordial  esteem  for  ^at  prin* 
cess,  a  sympathy  of  manners,  and  a  gratitude  for  the  extra* 
ordinary  &vors  which  he  had  reoeived  firom  her  during  his 
greatest  difficulties :  and  he  used  every  expedient  to  apologiise 
and  atone  for  that  measure  which  necessity  extorted  from 
him.  But  as  Spain  refused  to  treat  with  the  Dutch  as  a  free 
state,  and  Elizabeth  would  not  negotiate  without  her  ally, 
Henry  found  himself  ol^ged  to  conclude  at  Vervins  a  separate 
peace,  by  which  he  recovered  possession  of  all  the  places 
seized  by  Spain  during  the  conise  of  the  civil  wars,  and  pro^ 
cured  to  himself  Idsure  to  pursue  tiie  domestic  settlement  of 
his  kingdom.  His  capamty  for  the  arts  of  peace  was  not 
inferior  to  his  military  talents ;  and  in  a  little  time,  by  hn 
frugality,  order,  and  wise  government,  he  raised  France  from 
the  desolation  and  misery  in  which  she  was  involved,  to  a 
more  flourishing  condition  than  she  had  ever  b^ore  enjoyed. 

The  queen  knew  that  she  could  also,  whenever  she  pleased, 
finish  the  war  on  equitable  t^nns ;  and  that  Philip,  having  no 
claims  upon  her,  would  be  glad  to  free  himself  iram  an  enemy 
who  had  foiled  him  in  every  contest,  and  who  atill  had  it  so 
.fbuch  in  her  power  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  her  ansn. 
Some  of  her  wisest  couodellois,  particularly  the  treasurei^ 
advised  her  to  embrace  padfic  meaeuies;  and  set  befere  her 
the  advantages  of  tranquillity,  eecnrity,  and  frugality,  as  mort 
considerable  than  any  success  which  could  attend  the  grestf 
est  victories.  But  this  high-spirited  princess^  though  at  first 
averse  to  war,  seemed  now  to  have  attained  such  an  ascendant 
over  the  enemy,  that  she  was  unwiUiBg  to  stop  the  eomae  cf 

N* 
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her  piobp^ioiM  fortune.  She  oabsidwed,  that  her  fiituation  and 
her  past  victories  had  given  her  entire  security  against  any  dan- 
gerous invasion ;  and  the  war  must  thenceforth  he  conducted 
by  sudden  enterprises  and  naval  expeditions,  in  which  she 
possessed  an  undoubted  superiority :  that  the  weak  condition 
of  Philip  in  the  Indies  opened  to  her  the  view  of  the  most 
durable  advantages ;  and  the  yearly  return  of  his  treasure  by 
sea  afforded  a  continual  prospect  of  important,  though  more 
temporary  successes :  that  after  his  peace  with  France,  if  she  also 
should  consent  to  an  accommodation,  he  would  be  able  to  turn 
his  whole  force  against  the  revolted  provinces  of  the  Nether* 
lands,  which,  though  they  had  surprisingly  increased  their 
power  by  commerce  and  good  government,  were  still  unable,  if 
not  supported  by  their  confederates,  to  maintain  war  against 
so  potent  a  monarch :  and  that  as  her  4^ence  of  that  com- 
monwealth was  the  original  ground  of  the  quarrel,  it  was  un^ 
safe,  as  well  as  dishonorable,  to  abandon  its  cause  till  she  had 
placed  it  in  a  state  of  greater  security. 

These  reasons  were  frequently  inculcated  on  her  by  the 
earl  of  Basex,  whose  passion  for  glory,  as  well  as  his  military 
talents,  made  him  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  war,  from 
which  he  expected  to  reap  so  much  advantage  and  distinction. 
The  rivalship  between  this  nobleman  and  Lord  Burleigh  made 
each  of  them  insist  the  more  strenuously  on  his  own  counsel ; 
but  as  £)ssex's  person  was  agreeable  to  the  queen,  as  well  as  hia 
advice  conformable  to  her  inclinations,  the  &vorite  seemed 
daily  to  acquire  an  ascendant  over  the  minister.  Had  he  been 
endowed  with  caution  and  self-command  equal  to  his  shining 
qualities,  he  would  have  so  rivetted  himself  in  the  queen's  con- 
fidence, that  none  of  his  enemies  had  ever  been  able  to  im- 
peach his  credit :  but  his  lofty  spirit  could  ill  submit  to  that 
implidt  deference  which  her  temper  required,  and  whidi  she 
had  ever  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  all  her  subjects. 
Being  once  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  her  about  the  choice  of 
a  governor  for  Ireland,  he  was  so  heated  in  the  argument^ 
ihat  he  entirely  forgot  the  rules  both  of  duty  and  civiUty,  and, 
turned  his  back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner.  Her 
anger,  naturally  prompt  and  violent,  rose  at  this  provocation ; 
and  she  instantly  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  adding  a  passion- 
ate expression  suited  to  his  impertinence.  Instead  of  recol-* 
leeting  himself,  and  making  the  submission  due  to  her  sex  and 
atation,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  swore,  that 
he  would  not  bear  such  usage,  were  it  fiN>m  Henry  VIU.  him^ 
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self;  and  he  immediately  withdrew  from  oourt  EgerUmy  the 
diancellor,  who  Wed  Essex,  exh<»i«d  him  to  repair  his  indis- 
cretion by  proper  acknowledgments ;  and  entreated  him  not  to 
give  that  iHumj^  to  his  enemies,  that  affliction  to  his  friends, 
which  must  ensae  firom  his  supporting  a  contest  with  his  sove^ 
reign,  and  deserting  the  service  of  his  country ;  but  Essex  was 
deeply  stung  with  the  dishonor  which  he  had  received ;  and 
seemed  to  thihk,  that  an  insult  which  might  be  pardoned  in  a 
woman,  was  become  a  mortal  afiront  when  it  came  from  bis 
sorereign.  ^^  If  the  vilest  of  all  indignities,^'  said  he,  'Ms  done 
me,  does  religion  enforce  me  to  sue  for  pardon  ?  Doth  God 
require  it  ?  Is  it  impiety  not  to  do  it  2  Why  ?  Cannot  princes 
err  ?  Cannot  subjects  receive  wrong  ?  Is  an  earthly  power 
infinite  ?  Pardon  me,  zny  lord ;  I  can  never  subscribe  to  these 
principles.  Let  Solomon's  fool  laugh  when  he  is  stricken ;  let 
thoee  that  mean  to  make  their  profit  of  princes,  show  no  sense 
of  princes'  injuries  :  let  them  acknowledge  an  infinite  absolute- 
ness on  earth,  that  do  not  believe  an  absolute  infiniteness  in 
heaven :'-  (alluding,  probably,  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  lay  under  the  reproach  of  impiety,) 
^  As  for  me,"  continued  he,  "  I  have  received  wrong,  I  feel  it : 
my  cause  is  good,  I  know  it ;  and  whatsoever  happens,  all  the 
powers  on  earth  can  never  exert  more  strength  and  constani^ 
m  oppressing,  than  I  can  show  in  su£fering  every  thing  that  can 
or  snail  be  imposed  upon  me.  Your  lordship,  in  the  beginning 
of  your  letter,  makes  me  a  play^,  and  yourself  a  looker  on: 
and  me  a  player  of  my  own  game,  so  you  may  see  more  than 
I :  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  since  you  do  but  see,  and 
I  do  su&r,  I  must  of  necessity  feel  mc»re  than  you."  * 

This  spirited  letter  was  shown  by  Essex  to  his  firiends,  and 
they  were  so  imprudent  as  to  disperse  copies  of  it ;  yet,  notr 
withstanding  this  additional  provocatbn,  the  queen's  partiality 
was  so  prevalent,  that  she  reinstated  him  in  his  fi)rmer  favor ; 
and  her  kindness  to  him  appeared  rather  to  have  acquired 
new  force  from  thia  short  interval  of  anger  and  resentment 
The  death  of  Burkigh,  his  antagonist,  wluch  happened  abot^ 
the  same  time,  seemed  to  insure  him  constant  possession  of  the 
queen's  confidence ;  and  nothing  indeed  but  his  own  indis- 
eretion  could  th^iceforth  have  shaken  his  well-established 
credit.  Lord  Burleigh  died  in  an  advanced  age;  and,  hy  a 
fare  fortune,  was  equally  regretted  by  his  sovaeign  and  tl^ 

*  See  note  II,  at  the  end  of  the  volunw. 
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people.  He  had  risen  gradaally  from  small  be^nnmgs  by  t)i« 
mere  force  <^  merit ;  and  though  his  authority  was  never 
entirely  absolute  or  uncontrolled  with  the  queen,  he  was  still, 
during  the  course  of  near  forty  years,  regarded  as  her  princi- 
pal minister.  None  of  her  other  inclinations  or  affections 
could  ever  overcome  her  confidence  in  so  useful  a  counsel* 
lor ;  and  as  he  had  had  the  generosity  or  good  sense  to  pay 
assiduous  court  to  her  during  her  sister's  reign,  when  it  was 
dangerous  to  appear  her  friend,  she  thought  herself  bound  in 
gratitude,  when  she  mounted  the  throne,  to  persevere  in  her 
attachments  to  him.  He  seems  not  to  have  possessed  any 
shining  talents  or  address,  eloquence,  or  imagination ;  and  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  solidity  of  understanding,  probity  of 
manners,  and  inde&tigable  application  in  business;  virtues 
which,  if  they  do  not  always  enable  a  man  to  attain  high  sta^ 
tions,  do  certainly  qualify  him  best  for  filling  them.  Of  all 
the  queen's  ministers  he  alone  left  a  considerable  fortune  to  his 
posterity ;  a  fortune  not  acquired  by  rapine  or  oppression,  but 
gained  by  the  regular  profits  of  his  offices,  and  preserved  by 
fit^dity. 

The  last  act  of  this  able  minister  was  the  concluding  of  h 
Hew  treaty  with  the  Dutch ;  who^  after  being  in  some  measure 
deserted  by  the  king  of  France,  were  glad  to  preserve  the 
queen's  alliance,  by  submitting  to  any  terms  which  she  pleased 
lo  require  of  them.  The  debt  which  tliey  owed  her  was  now 
eetUed  at  dght  hundred  thousand  pounds  t  of  thi^  suflU  they 
i^reed  to  pay,  during  the  war,  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
and  these  j»yments  were  to  continue  till  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  debt  should  be  extinguished.  They  en- 
gaged also^  during  the  time  that  England  iSiould  oontdniie  the 
war  with  Spain,  to  pay  the  garrisons  of  the  cautionary  towns. 
They  stipulated,  that  if  Spain  should  invade  England,  or  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  or  Jereey,  or  Scilly,  they  should  assist  her  with 
a  body  of  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horee ;  and  that 
in  ease  she  undertook  any  naval  armament  against  Spam,  they 
shoirid  join  an  equal  numbar  of  ships  to  hers.*  By  tnis  treaty, 
t*fe  queen  was  eased  of  an  annual  diai^  of  a  hundred  attd 
twenty  tiiousand  pounds. 

Soc^  after  the  death  of  Burleigh,  the  queen,  who  regrettwi 
otfretoely  the  loss  of  so  wise  and  faithfiil  a  minister,  was  iih 
^^Med  oi  the  death  of  her  capital  enemy,  Philip  11,,  who,  alto 
■  ■-  —  —  - 

•  Rymer,  vol  rrl  p.  «40. 
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languishing  under  many  infirmitieB,  expired  in  an  adranoed 
age  at  M^rid.  This  haughty  prince,  desiious  of  an  accom- 
modation with  his  revolted  suhjecte  in  the  Netherlands,  but 
disdaining  to  make  in  his  own  name  the  concessi(His  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  had  transferred  to  his  daughter,  married  to 
Archduke  Albert^  the  title  to  the  Low  Country  provinces;  but 
as  it  was  not  expected  that  this  princess  could  have  posterity, 
and  as  the  reversion,  on  failure  <^  her  issue,  was  still  reserved 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  states  considered  this  deed  only  as 
the  change  of  a  name,  and  they  persisted  with  equal  obstinacy 
in  their  resistance  to  the  Spanish  arms.  The  other  poii^ers 
also  of  Europe  made  no  d&tinction  between  the  courts  of 
Brussels  and  Madrid ;  and  the  secret  opposition  of  France,  as 
well  as  the  avowed  efforts  of  England,  continued  to  operate 
against  the  progress  of  Albert^  as  it  had  done  against  that  of 
Philip. 
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CHAPTER   XLIV- 

ELIZABETH. 

[1599.]  Though  the  dominion  of  the  English  over  Ireland 
had  been  seemingly  established  above  four  centuries,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  their  authority  had  hitherto  been  Httle 
more  than  nominal.  The  Irish  princes  and  nobles,  divided 
among  themselves,  readily  paid  the  exterior  marks  of  obeisance 
to  a  power  which  they  were  not  able  to  resist ;  but,  as  no  dura- 
ble force  was  ever  kept  on  foot  to  retain  them  in  their  duty, 
they  relapsed  still  into  their  former  state  of  independence. 
Too  weak  to  introduce  order  and  obedience  among  the  rude 
inhabitants,  the  English  authority  was  yet  sufficient  to  check 
the  growth  of  any  enterprising  genius  among  the  natives :  and 
though  it  could  bestow  no  true  form  of  civil  government,  it  was 
able  to  prevent  the  rise  of  any  such  form  from  the  internal 
combination  or  policy  of  the  Insh.* 

Most  of  the  English  institutions,  likewise,  by  which  that 
island  was  governed,  were  to  the  last  degree  absurd,  and  such 
as  no  state  before  had  ever  thought  of,  for  preserving  domin- 
ion over  its  conquered  provinces. 

The  English  nation,  all  on  fire  for  the  project  of  subduing 
France, — ^a  project  whose  success  was  the  most  improbable, 
and  would  to  them  have  proved  the  most  pernicious, — ^neglected 
all  other  enterprises,  to  which  their  situation  so  strongly  invited 
them,  and  which,  in  time,  would  have  brought  them  an  acces- 
sion of  riches,  grandeur,  and  security.  The  small  army  which 
they  maintained  in  Ireland,  they  never  supplied  regularly  with 
pay ;  and  as  no  money  could  be  levied  on  the  island,  which 
possessed  none,  they  gave,  their  soldiers  the  privilege  of  free 
quarter  upon  the  natives.  Rapine  and  insolence  inflamed  the 
hatred  which  prevailed  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered :  want  of  security  among  the  Irish,  introducing  despwr, 
nourished  still  more  the  sloth  natural  to  that  uncultivated  people. 

But  the  English  carried  ftirther  their  ill-judged  tyranny* 

*  iSir  J.  Davis,  p.  6,  6, 1,  etc 
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Instead  of  inviting  the  Irish  to  adopt  the  more  civilized  ea»- 
toms  of  l^eir  conquerors^  thej  even  refdsed,  though  eamesUj 
solicited,  to  communicate  to  them  the  privilege  of  their  laws, 
and  every  where  marked  them  out  as  aliens  and  as  enemies. 
Thrown  out  of  the  protection  of  justice,  the  natives  could  find 
no  security  but  in  force ;  and  flying  the  neighborhood  of  dties, 
which  they  could  not  approach  with  safety,  they  sheltered 
themselves  in  their  marshes  and  forests  from  the  insolence  of 
their  inhuman  masters.  Being  treated  like  wild  beasts,  they 
became  such ;  and  joining  the  ardor  of  revenge  to  their  yet 
untamed  barbarity,  they  grew  every  day  more  intractable  and 
more  dangerous.* 

As  the  English  princes  deemed  the  conquest  of  the  dis- 
persed Irish  to  be  more  the  object  of  time  and  patience  than 
the  source  of  military  glory,  they  wilUngly  delegated  that 
<^ce  to  private  adventurers ;  who,  enlisting  soldiers  at  their 
own  charge,  reduced  provinces  of  that  island,  which  they  con- 
verted to  their  own  profit.  Separate  jurisdictions  and  princi- 
palities were  established  by  these  lordly  conquerors:  the 
power  of  peace  and  war  was  assumed :  military  law  was 
exercised  over  the  Irish  whom  they  subdued,  and,  by  degrees, 
over  the  English  by  whose  assistance  they  conquered ;  and, 
after  their  authority  had  once  taken  root,  deeming  the  English 
institutions  less  ^Eivorable  to  barbarous  dominion,  they  degeor 
erated  into  mere.  Irish,  and  abandoned  the  garb,  language, 
manners,  and  laws  of  their  mother  country .f 

By  all  this  imprudent  conduct  of  England,  the  natives  of  its 
dependent  state  remained  still  in  that  abject  condition  into 
^hich  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe  were  sunk, 
before  they  received  civility  and  slavery  from  the  refined 
policy  and  irresistible  bravery  of  Rome.  Even  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  every  Christian  nation  was 
cultivating  with  ardor  every  civil  art  of  life,  that  island,  lying 
in  a  temperate  climate,  enjoying  a  fertile  soil,  accessible  in  its 
situation,  possessed  of  innumerable  harbors,  was  still,  notwith- 
standing these  advantages,  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  cus- 
toms and  manoers  approached  nearer  those  of  savages  than 
of  barbtoians.J 

As  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the  Irish  were  extreme, 
they  were  sunk  below  the  reach  of  that  curiosity  and  love  of 

»  Sir  J.  Davies,  p.  102,  103,  etc.  - 

f  Sir  J.  Davies,  p.  188,  184,  etc. 

X  See  Spenser's  Account  of  Ireland,  throagfaoat 
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noTelty  by  which  every  other  people  in  Europe  had  been 
seized  at  the  beginimig  of  that  oentuiy,  and  which  had  en- 
gaged them  in  innovations  and  religioas  disputes,  with  which 
they  were  still  so  violently  agitated.  The  ancient  superstition, 
the  practices  and  observances  of  their  Others,  mingled  and 
polluted  with  many  wild  opinions,  still  maintained  an  unshaken 
empire  over  them ;  and  the  example  alone  of  the  English  was 
sufficient  to  render  the  reformation  odious  to  the  prejudiced  and 
disoontented  Irish.  The  old  opposition  of  manners,  laws,  and 
interest  was  now  inflamed  by  religious  antipsUhy ;  and  the  sub- 
duing and  dvilizing  of  that  country  seemed  to  beeome  every 
day  more  difficult  and  more  impracticable. 

The  animosity  against  the  English  was  carried  so  fsff  by 
the  Irish,  that  in  an  insurrection  raised  by  two  so^  of  the 
earl  of  OUnricarde,  they  put  to  the  sword  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Athenry,  though  ^h,  because  they  began  to 
<»nfonn  themselves  to  English  eustoms^  and  had  embmoed  a 
more  dvilized  form  of  life  than  had  been  practised  by  their 
anoestoTB.* 

The  usual  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  only  to  six  thousand 
powids  a  year:f  the  queen,  though  with  much  repining,^ 
commc«ly  added  twenty  thousand  more^  which  she  r^nitted 
from  England ;  and  with  this  small  revenue  a  body  of  a  thou- 
sand men  was  supported,  which,  on  extra(»diniury  emergenciefiy 
was  augmented  to  two  ihousand§  No  wonder  that  a  foiX)e  so 
disproportioned  to  the  object,  instead  of  subduing  a  mutmous 
kingdomi,  served  rather  to  provoke  the  natives,  and  to  excite 
those  frequent  insurrections,  which  still  further  inflamed  the 
animosity  between  the  two  nations,  and  increased  the  dis<^deiB 
to  which  the  Irish  were  naturally  subject. 

In  1660,  Shan  O'Neale,  or  the  -great  O'Neale,  as  the  Irish 
called  him,  because  head  oi  that  potent  dan,  raised  a  rebellion 
in  Ulster;-  but  after  some  skirmishes,  he  was  received  into 
&vor,  upon  his  submission,  and  his  promise  of  a  more  dutiful 
behavior  for  the  future.  |  This  impunify  tempted  him  to  under- 
take a  new  insurrection  in  1507 ;  but  being  pushed  by  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy,  he  retreated  into  Glandeboy,  and 
rather  than  submit  to  the  English,  he  put  himself  into  tiie 
hands  of  some  Scottish  islanders,   who  c(»nmonly  infested 

*  Oamden,  p.  457.  f  Memoirs  of  the  Sidneys,  vol.  i  p  S6. 

1  Ooz,  p.  342.    Sidney,  veL  i  p.  85,  20a 

§  Camden,  p  542.    Sidnejr,  rA.  i  p.  65, 109, 188,  184. 
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Ihode  pacrtB  by  iheir  indUBioiis.  The  Soots,  who  lelttiied  a 
quarml  ag»nst'him  on  aooount  of  former  injuries,  yiolated  :tbe 
laws  of  hospitality,  and  murdered  him  at  a  festiTal  to  which 
they  had  invited  him.  He  was  a  man  eqnidly  noted  for  his 
pride,  his  violenee,  his  debaucheries,  and  his  hatred  of  the 
English  nation.  He  is  said  to  hare  ptit  some  <^  his  foUowers 
to  death  because  they  endeavored  to  introduce  the  use  of 
bread  after  the  EngUsh  feshicm.*  Though  so  violent  an 
enemy  to  luxnry,  he  was  extafemely  addicted  to  riot ;  and  was 
lM30Q8tomed,  after  his  intemperance  had  thrown  him  into  a 
fever,  to  lounge  his  body  into  mire,  that  he  might  allay  the 
flame  which  he  had  nosed  by  former  exoe8se8.f  Such  was 
the  life  led  by  this  haughty  barbarian ;  who  scorned  the  title 
of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  Elizabeth  intended  to  have 
festored  to  him,  and  who  assumed  the  rank  and  appellation  of 
king  of  Ulster.  He  used  also  to  say,  that  though  the  queen 
was  his  sovereign  lady,  he  never  made  peace  with  her  but  at 
ber  seeking.l 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  active 
governors  that  Ireland  had  enjoyed  for  several  reigns  ;§  and 
he  possessed  his  authority  eleven  years;  during  which  he 
struggled  with  many  difficulties,  and  made  some  pn^ress  in 
repressing  those  di8(»rders  which  had  become  inveterate  among 
the  people.  The  eari  of  Desmond,  in  1569,  gave  him  disturb- 
ance, from  the  hereditary  animosity  which  prevailed  between 
that  noHeman  and  the  earl  of  Onnond,  descended  from  the 
only  &mily,  established  in  Ireland,  that  had  steadily  main- 
tained its  loyalty  to  the  English  crown.||  The  earl  of  Tho- 
mond,  in  1570,  attempted  a  rebellion  in  Oonnaught^  but  was 
obliged  to  fly  into  France  before  his  designs  were  ripe  for 
execution.  Stukely,  another  fugitive,  found  such  credit  with 
the  pope,  Gregory  XHL,  that  he  flattered  tliat  pontiff  with  the 
prospect  of  malong  his  nephew,  Buon  Oompagno,  king  of 
Ireland ;  and,  as  if  this  project  had  akeady  taken  efifect,  he 
accepted  the  tiUe  of  marquis  of  Leinster  from  the  new  sov- 
ereign.^ He  passed  next  into  Spain;  and  after  havmg 
received  much  encouragement  and  great  rewards  from  Philip, 
who  intended  to  employ  him  as  an  instrument  in  disturbing 
Elizabeth,  he  was  found  to  possess  too  little  Interest  for  exe- 
cuting those  high  promises  which  he  had  made  to  that  monarch. 

*  Camden,  p.  409.  +  Camden,  p.  409.    Cox,  p.  824. 
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He  retired  into  Portugal ;  and  following  the  f(»tuneB  of  Don 
Sebastian,  he  perished  with  that  gallant  pnnce  in  his  bold  but 
unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Moors. 

Lord  Gray,  after  some  interval,  succeeded  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  Ireland ;  and  in  1579  suppressed  a  new  rebellion  of 
the  earl  of  Desmond,  though  supported  by  a  body  of  Span* 
iards  and  Italians.  The  rel^llion  of  the  Bourks  followed  a  few 
yeai^  after ;  occasioned  by  the  strict  and  equitable  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Kichard  Bingham,  governor  oi  Connaught^  who 
endeavored  to  repress  the  tyranny  of  the  chieftains  over  their 
vassals.*  The  queen,  finding  Ireland  so  burdens<»ne  to  hei^ 
tried  several  expedients  for  reducing  it  to  a  state  of  greater 
order  and  submission.  She  encouraged  the  earl  of  Essex, 
fjEither  to  that  nobleman  who  was  afterwards  her  ^vorite,  to 
attempt  the  subduing  and  planting  of  Clandeboy,  Ferny,  and 
other  territories,  part  of  some  late  forfeitures ;  but  that  enter- 
prise proved  unfortunate;  and  Essex  died  of  a  distempei^ 
occasioned,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  vexation  which  he  had 
conceived  from  his  disappointments.  A  university  was 
founded  in  DubUn  with  a  view  of  introducing  arts  and  learn- 
ing into  that  Jdngdom,  and  civilizing  the  uncultivated  manners 
of  the  inhabitants.!  But  the  most  unhappy  expedient  em- 
ployed in  the  government  of  Ireland,  was  that  made  use  of 
m  1585  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  at  that  time  lord  deputy ;  he  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  in  order 
to  enable  them,  without  the  assistance  of  the  government,  to 
repress  the  incursions  of  the  Scottish  islanders,  by  which  these 
parts  were  much  infested.^  At  the  same  time,  the  invitations 
of  Philip,  joined  to  their  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  engaged 
many  of  the  gentry  to  serve  in  the  Low  Country  wars ;  and 
thus  Ireland,  hemg  provided  with  ofl&cers  and  soldiers,  with  .dis- 
dipline  and  arms,  became  formidable  to  the  English,  and  was 
thenceforth  able  to  maintain  a  more  regular  war  against  her 
ancient  masters. 

Hugh  O'Neale,  nephew  to  Shan  O'Neale,  had  been  raised 
by  the  queen  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Tyrone ;  but  having 
murdered  his  cousin,  son  of  that  rebel,  and  being  acknowl- 
edged head  of  his  clan,  he  preferred  the  pride  of  barbarous 
license  and  dominion  to  the  pleasure  of  opulence  and  tran- 
quillity, and  he  fomented  all  those  disorders  by  which^he 

•  Stowe,  p.  720.  +  Camden,  p.  666. 
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hc^Xisd  to  weak^i  or  oyertoni  the  Ei^lish  goremment  H« 
was  noted  for  the  vices  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  so  commoii 
among  uncultivated  nations ;  and  was  also  eminent  for  cour- 
age, a  virtue  which  their  dis(^erly  course  of  life  requires, 
and  which,  notwithstanding,  being  less  supported  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  honor,  is  commonly  more  precarious  among  them 
than  among  a  civilized  peojde.  Tyrone,  actuated  by  this 
spirit,  secretly  fomented  the  discontents  of  the  Maguires, 
O'Donneis,  O'Rourks,  Macmahons,  and  other  rebels;  yet, 
trusting  to  the  influence  of  his  deceitful  oaths  and  professions, 
he  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Kussel,  who,  in 
tibe  year  1594^  was  sent  over  deputy  to  Ireland.  Contrary  to 
the  advice  and  protestation  of  Sir  Henry  Bagnal^  marshal  of 
the  army,  he  was  dismissed  ;  and  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try, he  embraced  the  resolution  of  raising  an  open  rebellion, 
and  of  relying  no  longer  on  the  lenity  or  inexperience  of  the 
£ng]ish  government  He  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Spain ;  he  procured  thence  a  supply  of  arms  ai),d  ammunition ; 
and  having  united  all  the  Irish  chieftains  in  a  dependence 
upon  himself  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  formidable 
enemy. 

The  native  Irish  were  so  poor,  that  their  country  afforded 
few  other  commodities  than  cattle  and  oatmeal,  which  were 
easily  concealed  or  driven  away  on  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  averse  to  the  expense  requisite  for 
supporting  her  armies,  the  English  found  much  difficulty  in 
pushing  their  advantages,  and  in  pursuing  the  rebels  into  the 
bogs,  woods,  and  other  fastnesses  to  which  they  retreated. 
These  motives  rendered  Sir  John  Norris,  who  commanded  the 
English  army,  the  more  willing  to  hearken  to  any  proposals 
of  truce  or  acconamodation  made  him  by  Tyrone;  and 
after  the  war  was  spun  out  by  these  artifices  fer  some  years, 
that  gallant  Englishman,  finding  that  he  had  been  deceived 
by  treacherous  promises,  and  that  he  had  performed  nothing 
worthy  of  his  ancient  reputation,  was  seized  with  a  languishing 
distemper,  and  died  of  vexation  and  discontent.  Sir  Henry 
Bagnal,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  was  still  more 
unfortunate.  As  he  advanced  to  relieve  the  fort  of  Black 
Water,  besieged  by  the  rebels,  he  was  surrounded  in  disad- 
'  vantageous  ground :  his  soldiers,  discouraged  by  part  of  their 
powders  accidentally  taking  fire,  were  put  to  flight ;  and,  though 
the  pursuit  was  stopped  by  Montacute,  who  commanded 
the  Ei^lish   horse,  fifteen  hundred  men,  together  with  the 
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general  himself  were  left  dead  iip<m  the  spot  Ibis  yictotyv 
80  unusual  to  the  Irish,  roused  their  courage,  supplied  th^ 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  raised  the  reputation  of  Ty- 
rone, who  assumed  the  character  of  the  deHverer  of  his  countEy, 
and  patron  of  Irish  liberty.* 

The  English  council  were  now  sensible,  that  the  rebellioQ 
of  Ireland  was  come  to  a  dangMx>us  head,  and  that  the  former 
temporizing  arts,  of  granting  truces  and  pacificati<ms  to  the 
rebels,  and  of  allowing  them  to  purchase  pardons  by  rengnii^ 
part  of  the  plunder  acquired  during  their  insurrection,  served 
only  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  disorder  among 
them.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  push  the  war  by  more 
vigorous  measures ;  and  the  queen  cast  her  eye  on  Charles 
Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  as  a  man  who,  though  hitherto  less 
accustomed  to  arms  than  to  books  and  literature,  was  endowed, 
she  thought,  with  talents  equal  to  the  undertaking.  But  the 
young  earl  of  Eases,  ambitious  of  £ime,  and  desirous  of 
obtaining  this  ^vemment  for  himself  opposed  the  ch<nce  of 
Mountjoy;  and  represented  the  necessity  of  appointing  for 
that  important  employment,  some  person  more  experienced  in 
war  than  this  nobleman,  more  practised  in  business,  and  of 
higher  quality  and  reputation.  By  this  description,  he  was 
understood  to  mean  himself  ;f  and  no  sooner  was  his  desire 
known,  than  his  enemies,  even  more  zealous  than  his 
friends,  conspired  to  gratify  his  wishes.  Many  of  his  fnenda 
thought,  that  he  never  ought  to  consent,  except  for  a  short 
time,  to  accept  of  ^y  employment  which  must  remove  him 
from  court,  and  prevent  him  from  cultivating  that  personal 
inclination  which  the  queen  so  visibly  bore  lum.J  His  ^ene- 
mies hoped,  that  if  by  his  absence  she  had  once  leisure  to 
forget  the  charms  of  his  person  and  conversation,  his  impatient 
and  lofty  demeanor  would  soon  disgust  a  princess  who 
usually  exacted  such  profound  submission  and  implicit  obe- 
dience from  all  her  servants.  But  Essex  was  incapable  of 
entering  into  such  cautious  views ;  and  even  Elizabeth,  who 
was  extremely  desirous  of  subduing  the  Irish  rebels,  and  who 
was  much  prepossessed  in  £»vor  of  Essex's  genius,  readily 
agreed  to  appoint  him  governor  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of 
lord  lieutenant  The  more  to  encourage  him  in  his  Under- 
taking, she  granted  him  by  his  patent  more  extensive  authority 

♦  Cox,  p.  416.  t  BaoQD,  vol  iv.  p.  612. 
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than  had  ever  befeie  been  oonfenred  on  any  lieatenant ;  the 
power  of  carrying  on  or  finiahing  the  war  as  he  pleased,  of 
pard<»iing  the  rebels,  and  of  filling  all  the  most  considerable 
employments  of  the  kingdom.*  And  to  insure  him  of  success, 
she  levied  a  numerous  army  of  sixteen  thousand  foot  and 
thirteen  hundred  horse,  which  she  afterwards  augmented  to 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse ;  a  foice  which, 
it  was  apprehended,  would  be  able  in  one  campaign  to  over- 
whelm the  rebels,  and  make  an  entire  conquest  6f  Ireland. 
Nor  did  Essex's  ^lemies,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  Sir  Robert 
Cedl,  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  and  Lord  Cobham,  throw  any  ob- 
stades  in  the  way  of  these  preparations ;  but  hoped  that  the 
higher  the  queen's  expectations  of  success  were  raised,  the  moie 
difficult  it  would  be  for  the  event  to  correspond  to  them.  In 
a  hke  view,  they  rath^  seconded  than  opposed  those  exadted 
encomiums,  which  Essex's  numerous  and  sanguine  -friends  • 
dispersed,  of  his  higb  genius,  of  his  elegant  endowments,  his 
heroic  courage,  his  unbounded  generosity,  and  his  noble  birth ; 
nor  were  they  displeased  to  observe  that  passionate  foiKJboess 
which  the  people  every  where  expressed  for  this  noUeman. 
These  artful  politicians  had  studied  his  character ;  and  find- 
ing tUht  his  open  and  undaunted  spirit,  if'  taught  temper 
and  reserve  from  opposition,  must  become  invindble,  they 
resolved  rather  to  give  full  breath  to  those  sails  which  were 
already  too  mudi  expanded,  and  to  push  him  upon  dangers 
of  which  he  seemed  to  make  siich  small  acoountf  And  the 
better  to  make  advantage  of  his  indiscretipns,  spies  were  set 
upon  all  his  actions,  and  even  expressions ;  and  his  vehement 
spirit,  which,  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  court  and  en* 
virolied  by  his  rivals,  was  unacquainted  with  disguise,  could 
not  Ml,  afi:er  he  thot^ht  himsdf  surrounded  by  none  but 
friends,  to  give  a  pretence  for  malignant  suspidons  and  con* 
structions. 

Essex  left  London  in  the  month  of  March,  attended  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace;  and,  what  did  faim  more 
honor,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of  nobility  and 
gentry,  who,  from  afifeotaon  to  his  peison,  had  attached  them- 
selves to  his  fortunes,  and  sought  fame  and  military  experience 
under  so  renowned  a  commander.  The  first  act  of  authority 
which  he  exercised  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  was  an  indis- 
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cretioD,  but  of  the  generous  kind ;  and  in  both  those  leepeds, 
suitable  to  his-  character.  He  appointed  his  intimate  Mond, 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  general  of  the  horse ;  a  nobleman 
who  had  incurred  the  queen's  displeasure  by  secretly  marry- 
ing without  her  consent,  and  whom  she  had  therefore  enjoined 
E^ex  not  to  employ  in  any  command  imder  him.  She  no 
sooner  heard  of  this  instance  of  disobedience,  than  she  repri* 
manded  him,  and  ordered  him  to  recall  his  commission  to 
Southampton.  But  Essex,  who  had  imagined  that  some 
reasons  which  he  opposed  to  her  first  injunctions  had  satisfied 
her,  had  the  imprudence  to  remonstrate  against  these  second 
orders  ;*  and  it  was  not  till  she  reiterated  her  commands  iJiat 
he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  displace  his  fiiend. 

Essex,  on  his  landing  at  Dublin,  deliberated  with  the  Irish 
council  concerning  the  proper  methods  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  rebels ;  and  here  he  was  guilty  of  a  capital  error, 
which  was  the  ruin  of  his  enterprise.  He  had  always,  while 
in  England,  blamed  the  conduct  of  former  commanders,  who 
artfully  protracted  the  war,  who  harassed  their  troops  in  small 
enterprises,  and  who,  by  agreeing  to  truces  and  temporary 
pacifications  with  the  rebels,  had  given  them  leisure  to  recruit 
their  broken  for'ces.f  In  conformity  to  these  views,  fte  had 
ever  insisted  upon  leading  his  forces  immediately  into  Ulster 
against  Tyrone,  the  chief  enemy;  and  his  instructions  had 
been  drawn  agreeably  to  these  his  declared  resolutions.  But 
the  Irish  counsellors  persuaded  him  that  the  season  was  too 
early  for  the  enteiyrise,  and  that  as  the  morasses,  in  which 
the  northern  Irish  usually  sheltered  themselves,  would  not  as 
yet  be  passable  to  the  English  forces,  it  would  be  better  to 
employ  the  present  time  in  an  expedition  into  Munster.  Their 
secret  reason  for  this  advice  was,  that  many  di  them  possessed 
estates  in  that  province,  and  were  desirous  to  have  the  enemy 
dislodged  from  their  neighborhood;;!;  but  the  same  selfish 
spirit  which  had  induced  Uiem  to  ^ve  this  counsel,  made  them 
soon  after  disown  it,  when  they  found  the  bad  consequences 
with  which  it  was  attended.§ 

Essex  obliged  all  the  rebels  of  Munster  either  to  submit  ca 
to  fly  into  the  neighboring  provinces :  but  as  the  Irish,  &(Mn 
the  greatness  of  the  queen's  preparations,  had  concluded  that 

♦  Birch's  Memoirs,  voL  il  p.  421,  451. 
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she  intended  to  reduce  them  to  total  subjection,  or  even  utterly 
to  ^terminate  them,  they  considered  their  defence  as  a  com* 
mon  cause ;  and  the  JBkiglish  forces  were  no  sooner  withdrawn, 
Ihan  the  inhaHtants  of  Munster  relapsed  into  rebellion,  and 
renewed  their  confederacy  with  their  other  countrymen.  The 
army,  meanwhile,  by  the  fatigue  of  long  and  tedious  marches, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  chmate,  was  become  sickly ;  and 
on  its  return  to  Dublin,  about  the  middle  of  July,  was  surpris- 
ingly diminished  in  number.  The  courage  of  the  soldiery 
was  even  much  abated :  for  though  they  had  prevailed  in  some 
lesser  enterprises  against  Lord  Oahir  and  othens,  yet  had  they 
sometimes  met  with  more  stout  resistance  than  they  expected 
from  the  Iri$b,  whom  they  were  wont  to  despise ;  and  as  they 
were  raw  troops  and  unexperienced,  a  considerable  body  of 
them  1^  been  put  to  flight  at  the  Glins  by  an  inferior  number 
of  the  enemy.  Essex  was  so  enraged  at  this  misbehavior^ 
that  he  cashiered  all  the  officers,  and  decimated  the  private 
men.*  But  this  act  of  severity,  though  necessary,  had 
intimidated  the  soldiers,  and  increased  their  aversion  to  the 
service. 

The  queen  was  extremely  disgusted,  when  she  heard  that 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  season  was  consumed  in  these 
frivolous  enterprises ;  and  was  still  more  surprised,  that  Essex 
persevered  in  the  same  practice  which  he  had  so  much  con- 
demned in  otheis,  and  which  he  knew  to  be  so  much  contrary 
to  her  purpose  and  intention.  That  nobleman,  in  order  to 
give  his  troops  leisure  to  recruit  from  their  sickness  and  &tigue, 
kft  the  main  army  in  quarters,  and  marched  with  a  small 
body  of  fifteen  •  hundred  men  into  the  county  of  Ophelie 
s^ainst  the  O^Connois  and  O'Mores,  whom  he  forced  to  a 
submission :  but,  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  found  the  army 
so  much  diminished,  that  he  wrote  to  the  English  council  an 
account  of  its  condition,  and  in£>rmed  them,  that  If  he  did  not 
immediately  receive  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  this  season  to  attempt  any  thing 
against  Tyrone.  That  there  might  be  no  pretence  for  frirther 
inactivity,  the  queen  immediately  sent  over  the  number  de- 
manded ;  t  and  Essex  began  at  last  to  assemble  his  forces  ^ 
.the  expedition  into  Ulster.  The  army  was  so  averse  to  this 
enterprise,  and  so  terrified  with  the  reputation  of  Tyrone, 
that  many  of  them  counterfeited  sickness,   many  of  them 

♦  Cox,  p.  421, 
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des^ted  ;*  asd  Easex  found,  that  after  leaving  the  neoBBsaiy 
garrisoQSy  he  could  scarcely  lead  four  thousand  men  agiunst 
the  rebels.  He  marched,  however,  with  this  small  army ;  but 
was  soon  sensiUe,  that  in  so  advanced  a  season,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  affect  any  thing  against  an  enemy  who, 
though  superior  in  number,  was  determined  to  avoid  every 
decisive  action.  He  hearkened,  therefore,  to  a  message  sent 
him  by  Tyrone,  who  desired  a  conference ;  and  a  place  near 
the  two  camps  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  generals 
met  without  any  of  Uieir  attendants ;  and  a  river  ran  between 
them,  into  which  Tyrone  entered  to  the  depth  of  his  saddle ; 
but  Essex  stood  on  the  opposite  bank.  After  half  an  hour's 
conference,  where  Tyrone  behaved  with  great  submiafion  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  a  cessation  of  arms  was  concluded  to  the 
first  of  May,  renewable  from  six  weeks  to  six  weeks;  but 
which  might  be  broken  off  by  either  party  upon  a  fortnight's 
wamin^.f  Essex  also  received  from  Tyrone  proposals  for  a 
peace,  m  which  that  rebel  had  inserted  many  unreasonable 
and  exorl^itant  conditions;  and  there  appesufed  afterwards 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  here  commenced  a  very 
unjustifiaUe  correspondence  with  the  enemy.;|; 

So  unexpected  an  issue  of  an  enterprise,  the  greatest  and 
most  expensive  that  Elizabeth  had  ever  undertaken,  {«ovoked 
her  extremely  against  Essex;  and  this  disgust  waa  mneh 
augmented  by  other  drcumstanoes  of  that  nobleman's  con- 
duct He  wrote  many  letters  to  the  queen  and  council,  full 
of  peevish  and  impatient  expressions;  oomphuning  of  his 
enemies,  lamenting  that  their  calumnies  should  be  believed 
against  him,  and  discovering  symptoms  of  a  mind  equally 
haughty  and  discontented.  She  took  care  to  inform  bun  cif 
her  dissatisfiiction ;  but  commanded  him  to  remain  in  Ireland 
till  frurtJi^  orders. 

Essex  heard  at  once  of  Elizabeth's  anger,  and  of  the  pro- 
motion of  his  enemy,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  the  officer  of  master 
of  the  wards,  an  office  to  which  he  himself  aspired:  and 
dreading  that,  if  he  remained  any  longer  absent,  the  queen 
would  be  totally  alienated  from  him,  he  hastily  embraced  a 
resolution  which,  he  knew,  had*  once  succeeded  with  4lie  etfl 
of  Leicest^,    the    former   fiivorite  of  £3izabeth.    Leioester, 

*  Sidne/s  Letters,  vol.  ii  p.  112, 118. 

{Sidney's  Letters,  vol.  ii  p.  125. 
Winwood,  vol.  I  p.  807.    State  Trials.    BaooB,  vol  iv.  p.  514, 
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being  informed,  while  in  the  Low  Oonntries,  that  his  mistress 
was  extremely  displeased  with  his  conduct,  disobeyed  her 
orders  by  coming  over  to  England ;  and  having  pacified  her 
by  his  presence,  by  his  apologies,  and  by  his  fbttery  and 
msinualion,  disappointed  all  the  expectations  of  his  enemies.* 
Essex,  therefore,  weighing  more  the  similarity  of  circumstance 
than  the  difference  m  character  between  himself  and  Leicester, 
immediately  set  oat  for  England ;  and  making  speedy  journeys, 
he  arrived  at  court  before  any  one  was  in  the  least  ajpprised 
of  his  intentions.f  Though  besmeared  with  dirt  and  sweat, 
he  hastened  up  stairs  to  the  presence  chamber,  thence  to  the 
privy  chamber ;  nor  stopped  till  he  was  in  the  queen's  bed- 
chamber, who  was  newly  risen,  and  was  sitting  with  her  hair 
about  her  &ce.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed  her 
hand,  and  had  some  private  conference  with  her;  where  he  was 
so  graciously  received,  that  on  his  departure  he  was  heard  to 
express  great  satis&ction,  and  to  thank  God  that,  though  he 
had  sitfiered  much  trouble  and  many  storms  abroad,  he  found 
a  sweet  calm  at  hcHne.^ 

But  this  placability  of  Elizabeth  was  merely  the  result  of 
her  surprise,  and  of  the  momentary  satis&ction  which  she  felt 
oa  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  her  &vorite: 
after  she  had  leisure  for  recollection^  all  his  &uits  recurred  to 
her ;  and  she  thought  it  necessary,  by  some  severe  discipline, 
to  subdue  that  haughty,  imperious  spirit,  who,  presuming  on 
her  partiality,  had  pretended  to  domineer  in  her  council,  to 
engross  all  her  favor,  and  to  act,  in  the  most  important  afi^rs, 
wiSiout  regard  to  her  cnrders  and  instructions.  When  Essex 
waited  on  her  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  her  extremely  altered 
in  her  carriage  towards  him :  she  ordered  him  to  be  confined 
to  his  chamber ;  to  be  twice  examined  by  the  council ;  and 
though  his  answers  were  calm  and  submissive,  she  committed 
him  to  the  custody  of  Lord  Keeper  E^erton,  and  held  him 
sequestered  froni  all  company,  even  from  that  of  his  countess, 
nor  was  so  naudi  as  the  intercouxse  of  letters  permitted  be- 
tween them.  Essex  dropped  many  expressions  of  humiliation 
and  sorrow,  none  of  resentment :  he  professed  an  entire 
submission  to  the  queen's  will ;  declared  his  intention  of  re- 
tiring into  the  country,  and  of  leading  thenceforth  a  private 
life,  remote  from  courts  and  business :  but  though  he  Mfected 


»  Krcb'e  Memoirs,  voL  il  p.  46S.  f  Winwood,  vd.  I  p.  118. 
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to  be  60  entirely  cured  of  his  aspiring  ambitioii,  the  yexatioii  ci 
thk  disappointment,  and  of  the  triumph  gained  by  his  enenues, 
pieyed  upon  his  haughty  spirit,  and  he  fell  into  a  distemper 
which  seemed  to  put  his  life  in  danger. 

The  queen  had  always  declared  to  all  the  world,  and  even 
to  the  earl  himse]^  that  the  purpose  of  her  severity  was  to 
correct,  not  to  ruin  him  ;*  and  when  she  heard  of  his  sickness, 
she  was  not  a  htUe  alarmed  with  his  situation.  She  ordared 
eight  phymdans  of  the  best  reputation  and  experience  to  con> 
suit  of  his  case ;  and  being  informed  that  the  issue  was  much 
to  be  apprehended,  she  sent  Dr.  James  ix>  him  with  some  broth, 
and  desired  that  physician  to  deliver  him  a  message,  whidai 
she  probably  deemed  of  still  greater  virtue,  that  if  she  thought 
su^  a  step  consistent  with  her  hcmor,  she  would  herself 
pay  him  a  visit  The  bystanders,  who  cairefiilly  observed  her 
countenance,  remarked,  that  in  pronouncing  these  words  her 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.^ 

When  these  symptoms  of  the  queen's  returning  affectioa 
towards  Essex  were  known,  they  gave  a  sensible  alarm  to  the 
Action  which  had  declared  their  opposition  to  him.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  particular,  the  most  violent  as  well  as  the  most 
ambitions  of  his  enemies,  was  so  affected  with  the  appearance 
of  this  sudden  revolution,  that  he  was  seized  with  sickness  in 
his  turn ;  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  apply  the  same  sidve 
to  his  wound,  and  to  send  him  a  favorable  message,  express- 
ing her  desire  of  his  recovery.J 

[1600.]  The  medicine  wUch  the  queen  administered  to 
these  aspiring  rivals  was  successful  with  both ;  and  Essex; 
being  now  aQo¥red  the  company  of  his  countess,  and  having 
entertained  more  promising  hopes  of  his  future  fortunes,  was 
so  much  restored  in  his  health  as  to  be  tti^ught  past  danger. 
A  belief  was  instilled  into  Etizabeth,  that  his  distemper  had 
been  entirely  counterfeit,  m  order  to  move  her  compassion  ;§ 
.  and  she  relapsed  into  her  form^  rigor  against  him.  He  wrote 
her  a  letter,  and  sent  her  a  rich  present  on  new-year^s  day,  as 
was  usual  with  the  courtiers  at  that  time :  she  read  the  letter, 
but  rejected  the  pre8ent.|  After  some  interval,  however,  of 
severity,  she  allowed  him  to  retire. to  his  own  house;  and 

*  Birdk'B  Memoirs,  p^  444,  446.    Sidney's  Letters,  voL  ii  p.  196. 
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though  he  remained  stiU  under  custodT,  and  was  sequestered 
from  all  company,  he  was  so  grateful  tor  this  mark  of  lenity; 
that  he  sent  her  a  letter  of  thanks  on  the  occasion.  '^This 
further  degree  of  goodness,"  said  he,  ^  doth  sound  in  my  ears, 
as  if  your  znajesty  spake  these  words :  *  Die  not,  Essex ;  for 
though  I  punish  thine  offence,  and  humble  thee  for  thy  good, 
yet  wyi  I  one  day  be  served  again  by  thee.'  My  prostrate 
soul  makes  this  answer :  '  I  hope  for  that  blessed  day.'  And 
in  expectation  of  it,  all  my  afflictions  of  body  and  mind  are 
humbly,  patiently,  and  dieerfully  borne  by  me."*  The 
countess  <^  Essex,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  pos- 
sessed, as  well  as  her  husband,  a  refined  taste  in  literature ; 
and  the  chief  consolation  which  Essex  enjoyed,  during  this 
period  of  anxiety  and  expectation,  consisted  in  her  company, 
and  in  reading  with  her  those  instructive  and  entertaming 
authors,  which,  even  during  the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperity, 
he  had  never  entirely  neglected. 

There  were  several  incidents  which  k^t  alive  the  queen's 
anger  against  Essex.  Every  account  whidli  she  received  from 
Imand,  convinced  her  m<»:e  and  more  of  his  misconduct  in 
that  government,  and'  of  the  insignificant  purposes  to  which 
he  h^  employed  so  much  force  and  treasure.  Tyrone,  so 
fiur  from  being  quelled,  had  thought  proper,  in  less  than  three 
months,  to  break  tiie  truce ;  and  joining  with  O'Donnel  and 
other  rebds,  had  overrun  almost  the  whole  kingdom.  He 
boasted  that  he  was  certain  of  receiving  a  supply  of  men, 
money,  and  arms  from  Spain :  he  pretended  to  be  champion 
of  the  Catholic  religion :  and  he  openly  exulted  in  the  present 
of  a  phoenix  plume,  whidi  the  pope,  Clement  VIIL,  in  order 
to  encourage  him  in  the  prosecution  of  so  ^ood  a  cause,  had 
eonseo'ated,  and  had  conferred  upon  him.f  The  queen,  that 
she  might  check  his  prepress,  returned  to  her  former  intention 
of  appointing  Mountjoy  lord  deputy  ;  and  though  that  noble- 
man, who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Essex,  and  desired  has 
return  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  did  at  first  very  ear- 
nestiy  excuse  himself  on  account  of  bis  bad  state  of  health,  she 
obliged  him  to  accept  of  the  employment  Mountjoy  found 
the  island  almost  in  a  desperate  con<£tioD ;  but  being  a  man 
of  capacity  and  vigor,  he  was  so  littie  discouraged,  that  he 
immediately  advanced  against  Tyrone  in  Ulster.  He  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  that  country,  the  chief  seat  of  the 

*  Bfaxh'B  MemouB,  p.  444  \  Oamden,  p.  61Y. 
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robek ;  he  fortified  Deny  and  MonntrNorns,  in  order  to  Bridle 
the  Irish :  he  chased  them  from  ihe  field,  and  obliged  them 
to  take  shelter  in  the  woods  and  morasses :  he  employed,  witii 
equal  suooess,  Sir  George  Caiew  in  Munstcr :  and  by:  these 
promising  enterprises,  he  gave  new  ]sSd  to  the  qaeen's  authority 
m  that  island. 

As  ,the  comparison  of  Momiljoy's  administration  with  that 
of  Essex  contributed  to  alienate  £3izabeth  from  her  fiivorite, 
she  received  additional  disgust  firom  the  partiality  of  the 
people,  who,  prepogsessed  with  an  extravagant  idea  oi  Essex's 
merit,  complained  of  the  injustice  done  him  by  his  removal 
fix)m  eourt^  and  by  his  confinement  libels  were  secretly 
dispersed  against  Cecil  and  Raleigh  and  all  his  enemies :  and 
his  popularity,  which  was  always  great,  seemed  rather  to  be 
increased  than  diminished  by  his  misfortunes.  Elizabeth,  in 
order  to  justify  to  the  public  her  conduct  with  r^ard.to  him, 
had  often  expressed  her  intentions  of  having  him  tried  in  the 
star  chamber  for  his  offences  :  but  her  tenderness  for  him 
prevailed  at'last  over  her  severity ;  and  she  was  contented  to 
have  him  only  examined  by  the  privy  council.  The  attorney- 
general.  Coke,  opened  the  cause  against  him,  and  treated  him 
with  the  cruelty  and  insolence  which  that  great  lawyer  ususdly 
exercised  against  the  unfortunate.  He  displayed  in  the  strong- 
est colors  all  the  &ults  committed  by  Essex  in  his  administra- 
tbn  of  Ireland  :  his  jnaking  Southampton  general  of  the  horse, 
contrary  to  the  queen's  injunctions ;  his  deserting  the  enter- 
prise against  Tyrone,  and  marching  to  Leinster  and  Munster ; 
his  conferring  knighthood  on  too  many  persons;  his  secret 
conference  with  Tyrone ;  and  his  sudden  return  from  Ireland, 
in  contempt  of  her  majesty's  commands.  He  also  exagger- 
ated the  indignity  of  the  conditions  which  'I>^one  had  been 
allowed  to  propose;  odious  and  abominable  conditions,  said 
he ;  a  public  toleration  of  an  idolatrous  religion,  pardon  for  ■ 
himself  and  every  traitor  in  Ireland,  and  full  restitution  ci 
lands  and  possessions  to  all  of  them.^  The  solicitor-general, 
Fleming,  insisted  upon  the  wretched  situation  in  which  the 
earl  had  left  that  kingdom ;  and  Francis,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  who  had  been  lord  keeper  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign,  closed  the  charge  with  displaying  the  undutiful 
expessions  contained  in  some  letters  written  by  the  earl. 

Essex,    when    he   came   to    plead    in    his    own  defence,  ' 
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lenoQiiced,  with  great  snbmtssion  and  humility,  all  pretensions 
to  an  sepology ;  *  and  declared  his  resolution  never,  on  this  or 
any  other  occasion,  to  have  any  contest  with  his  sovereign. 
He  said,  that  having  severed  himself  from  the  world,  and  ab-  > 
jured  all  sentiments  of  ambition,  he  had  no  scruple  to  confess 
every  failing  or  error  into  whifeh  his  youth,  folly,  or  manifold 
infirmities  might  have  betrayed  him ;  that  his  inward  sorrow 
for  his  offences  against  her  majesty  was  so  profound,  that  it 
exceeded  all  his  outward  crosses  and  afflictions,  nor  had  he 
any  scruple  of  submitting  to  a  public  confession  of  whatever 
she  had  been  pleased  to  impute  to  him  ;  that  in  his  acknowl- 
edgements he  retained  only  one  reserve,  which  he  never  would 
relinquish  but  with  his  life,  the  assertion  of  a  loyal  and  unpol- 
luted heart,  of  an  unfeigned  affection,  of  an  earnest  desire  ever 
to  perform  to  her  majesty  the  best  service  which  his  poor 
abilities  would  permit ;  and  that,  if  this  sentiment  were  allowed 
by  the  council,  he  willingly  acquiesced  in  any  condenmation 
or  sentence  which  they  could  pronounce  against  him.  This 
submission  was  uttered  with  so  much  eloquence,  and  in  so 
pathetic  a  manner,  that  it  drew  tears  from  many  of  the 
audience.f  All  the  privy  counsellors,  in  giving  their  judg- 
ment, made  no  scruple  of  doing  the  earl  justice  with  r^ard 
to  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions.  Even  Cecil,  whom  he  believed 
his  capital  enemy,  treated  him  with  regard  and  humanity. 
And  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  lyrd  keeper,  (to  which 
the  council  assented,)  was  in  these  words:  ^Mf  this  cause," 
said  he,  "  had  been-  heard  in  the  star  chamber,  my  sentence 
must  have  been  for  as  great  a  fine  as  ever  was  set  upon  any 
man's  head  in  that  court,  together  with  perpetual  confinement 
in  that  prison  which  belongeth  to  a  man  of  his  quality,  the 
Tower.  But  since  we  are  now  in  another  place,  and  in  a 
course  of  favor,  my  censure  is,  that  the  earl  of  Essex  is  not  to 
execute  the  office  of  a  counsellor,  nor  that  of  earl  marshal  of 
England,  nor  of  master  of  the  ordnance ;  and  to  return  to  his 
own  house,  there  Co  condnue  a  prisoner  till  it  shall  please  her 
majesty  to  release  this  and  all  the  rest  of  his  sentence." ;( 
The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  slight  opposition  to  this  sen- 
tence ;  and  said,  that  if  he  thought  it  would  stand,  he  would 
have  required  a  little  more  time  to  delibe»ate ;  that  he  deemed 
it  somewhat  severe ;  and  that  any  commander-in-chief  might 

*  Sidney's  Letters,  voL  ii  p.  200, 
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Birch*B  MemoirB,  vol  il  p.  454.     Camden,  p^  626,  627. 
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easily  incur  a  like  penalty.  "  Bat,  however,"  added  he,  ^  m 
confidence  of  her  majesty's  mercy,  I  agree  with  the  rest" 
The  earl  of  Worcester  delivered  his  opinion  in  a  couple  of 
Latin  verses  :  importing,  that  where  the  gods  are  offended,  even 
misfortunes  ot^ht  to  be  imputed  as  crimes,  and  that  accident 
is  no  excuse  for  transgressions  against  the  Divinity. 

Bacon,  so  much  distinguished  afterwards  by  his  high  offices, 
and  still  more  by  his  profound  genius  for  the  sciences,  was 
nearly  allied  to  the  Cecil  family,  being  nephew  to  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, and  cousin-german  to  the  secretary :  but  notwithstanding 
his  extraordinary  talents,  he  had  met  with  so  little  proteeti<»i 
from  his  powerfiil  relations,  that  he  had  not  yet  obtained  any 
preferment  in  the  law,  which  was  his  prdTession.  But  Essex, 
who  could  distinguish  merit,  and  who  passionately  loved  it^ 
had  entered  into  an  intimate  friendship  with  Bacon ;  had  zeal- 
ously attempted,  though  without  success,  to  procure  him  the 
office  of  solicitor-general ;  and  in  order  to  comfort  his  friend 
under  the  disappointment,  had  conferred  on  him  a  present  of 
land  to  the  value  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds.*  The  public 
could  ill  excuse  Bacon's  appearance  before  the  council  against 
so  munificent  a  bene&ctor ;  though  he  acted  in  obedience  to 
the  queen's  commands :  but  she  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
behavior,  that  she  imposed  on  him  a  new  task,  of  drawing  a 
narrative  of  that  day's  proceedings,  in  order  to  satbfy  the  pub- 
He  of  the  justice  and  Jenity  of  her  conduct  Bacon,  who  wanted 
firmness  of  character  more  than  humanity,  gave  to  Ihe  wh<^e 
transaction  the  most  favorable  turn  for  Essex ;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, painted  out,  in  elaborate  expression,  the  dutiful  submission 
which  that  nobleman  discovered  in  the  defence  that  he  made 
for  his  conduct.  When  he  read  the  paper  to  her,  she  smiled 
at  that  passage,  and  observed  to  Bacon,  that  old  love,  she  saw, 
could  not  easily  be  forgotten.  He  replied,  that  he  hoped  she 
meant  that  of  herseEf 

All  the  world,  indeed,  expected  that  Essex  would  soon  be 
reinstated  in  his  former  credit  :;|;  perhaps,  as  is  usual  in  recon- 
cilements founded  on  inclination,  would  acquire  an  additional 
ascendant  over  the  queen,  and  after  all  his  disgraces  would 
again  appear  more  a  favorite  than  ever.  They  were  conr 
firmed  in  this'  hope^  when  they  saw  that;  though-  he  was  still 
prohibited  from  appearing  at  court,§  he  was  continued  in  his 

♦  Cabala,  p.  78.  J  Cabala,  p.  88. 

t  Winwoiod,  vol.  i.  p.  264.  §  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol  il  p.  462. 
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office  of  master  of  hoa^  and  was  restored  to  his  tiberty,  and 
that  all  his  friends  had  access  to  him.  Essex  himself  seemed 
determined  to  persevere  in  that  conduct  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  success^  and  which  the  queen,  by  all  this  disciplinoi 
had  endeavored  to  render  habitual  to  him :  he  wrote  to  her^ 
that  he  kissed  her  majesty's  hands,  and  the  rod  with  which  she 
had  corrected  him ;  but  that  he  could  never  recover  his  wonted 
cheeri^ness,  till  she  deigned  to  admit  him  to  that  piesence 
which  had  ever  been  the  chief  source  of  his  happiness  and 
enjoyment :  and  that  he  had  now  resolved  to  make  amends  for 
his  past  errors,  to  retire  into  a  country  solitude,  and  say  with 
Nebudiadnezzar,  ^^  Let  my  dwelling  be  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field ;  let  me  eat  grass  9s  an  ox,  and  be  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaven ;  till  it  shall  please  the  queen  to  restore  me  to  my  un- 
derstanding." The  queen  was  much  pleased  with  these  senti- 
ments ;  and  replied,  that  she  heartily  wished  his  actions  noight 
correspond  with  his  expressions ;  that  he  had  tried  her  patience 
a  long  time,  and  it  was  but  fitting  she  should  now  make 
some  experiment  of  his  submission ;  tUR  her  father  would 
never  have  pardoned  so  much  obstinacy;  but  that,  if  the 
furnace  of  ^ictiop  produced  such  good  effects,  she  should 
ever  after  have  the  better  opinion  of  her  chemistry.* 

The  earl  of  Essex  possessed  a  monopoly  of  sweet  wines ; 
and  as  his  patent  was  near  expiring,  he  patiently  expected 
that  the  queen  would  renew  it ;  and  he  considered  this  event 
as  the  critical  circumstance  of  his  life,  which  would  determine 
whether  he  could  ever  hope  to  be  reinstated  in  credit  and 
authority.f  But  Elizabeth,  though  gracious  in  her  deportment, 
was  of  a  temper  somewhat  hsmghty  and  severe ;  and  being 
continuaUy  surrounded  with  E^x's  enemies,  means  were 
found  to  persuade  her,  that  his  lofty  spirit  was  not  yet  suffi- 
dently  subdued,  and  that  he  must  undergo  this  furuier  trial, 
before  he  could  ag^  be  safely  received  into  fiftvor.  She 
therefore  denied  his  request ;  and  even  added,  in  a  contemptur 
ous  style,  that  an  ungovernable  beast  must  be  stinted  in  his 
provender.J 

This  rigor,  pushed  one  step  too  far,  proved  the  final  ruin  of 
.this  young  nobleman,  and  was  the  source  of  infinite  sorrow 
and  vexation  to  the. queen  herself  Essex,  who  had  with  great 
difficulty  so  long  subdued,  his  proud  spirit,  and  whose  patience 

*  Camden,  p.  628.  f  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol  it  p.  472. 

X  Camden,  p.  628. 
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was  now  exhausted,  imagining  that  the  qaeen  was  en&rely 
inexorable,  burst  at  once  aU  restraints  of  submission  and  of 
prudence,  and  determined  to  seek  relief  by  proceeding  to  the 
utmost  extremities  against  his  enemies.  £ven  during  his 
greatest  fevor,  he  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  carry  matters 
with  a  high  hand  toward^  his  sovereign ;  and  as  this  practice 
gratified  his  own  temper,  and  was  sometimes  successful,  he 
had  imprudently  imagined  that  it  was  the  only  proper  method 
of  managing  her :  *  but  being  now  reduced  to  despair,  he 
gave  entire  reins  to  his  violent  disposition,  and  threw  off  all* 
appearance  of  duty  and  respect  Intoxicated  with  the  public 
&vor  whidi  he  already  possessed,  he  practised  anew  every  art 
of  popularity ;  and  endeavored  to  increase  the  general  good  will 
by  a  hospitable  n\anner  of  life^  little  suited  to  his  situation  and 
circumstances.  His  former  employments  had  given  him  great 
connections  with  men  of  the  military  profession ;  and  he  now 
entertained,  by  additional  caresses  and  civilities,  a  friendship 
with  all  desperate  adventurers,  whose  attachment,  he  hoped, 
might,  in  his  pres^R  views,  prove  serviceable  to  him.  He 
secretly  courted  the  confidence  of  the  Catholics ;  but  his  chief 
trust  lay  in  the  Puritans,  whom  he  openly  caressed,  and  whose 
manners  he  seemed  to  have  entirely  adopted.  He  engaged 
the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  that  sect  to  resort  to  Essex 
House ;  he  had  daily  prayers  and  sermons  in  his  family ;  and 
he  invited  all  the  zealots  in  London  to  attend  those  pious 
exercises.  Such  was  the  disposition  now  beginning  to  prevail 
among  the  English,  that,  instead  of  feasting  and  public^  speor 
tades,  the  methods  anciently  practised  to  gain  the  populace^ 
nothing  so  effectually  ingratiated  an  ambitious  leader  with  the 
public  as  these  fanatical  entertainments.  And  as  the  Puritani- 
cal preachers  frequently  inculcated  in  their  sermons  the  doctrine 
of  resistance  to  the  civil  magistrate,  they  prepared  the  minds 
of  their  hearers  for  those  seditious  projects  which  Essex  was 
secretly  meditating.f 

But  the  greatest  imprudence  of  ^s  nobleman  proceeded 
fi'om  the  openness  of  his  temper,  by  which  he  was  ill  qualified 
to -'Succeed  in  such  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises.  He 
indulged  himself  in  great  liberties  of  speech,  and  was  even 
heard  to  say  of  the  queen,  that  she  w^  .now  grown  an  old 
woman,  and  was  become  as  crooked  in  her  mind  as  in  her 

*  Oabala,  p.  T9. 
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body.*  Some  court  ladies,  whose  hyan  Buex  had  fomierly 
Delected,  carried  her  these  stories,  and  incensed  her  to  a  high 
degree  against  him.  £lizabeth  was  ever  remarisably  jealous 
on  this  head ;  and  though  she  was  now  approaching  to  her 
seventieth  year,  she  allowed  her  eourtiers,f  and  even  foreign 
ambassadors,^  to  compliment  her  upon  her  beauty ;  nor  had 
all  her  good  sense  been  able  to  cure  her  of  this  preposterous 
vanity.  § 

There  was  also  an  expedient  employed  by  Essex,  which, 
if  possible,  was  more  provoking  to  the  queen  than  those 
sarcasms  on  her  age  and  defonnity ;  and  that  was,  his  secret 
apphcations  to  the  king  of  Scots,  her  heir  and  successor.  That 
prince  had  this  year  very  narrowly  escaped  a  dangerous, 
though  ill-formed  conspinu^  of  the  earl  of  Gowry ;  and  even 
his  dehverance  was  attended  with  this  disagreeable  circum- 
stance, that  the  obstinate  ecclesiastics  persisted,  in  spite  of  the 
most  incontestable  evidence,  to  maintain  to  his  face,  that  there 
had  been  no  such  conspiracy.  James,  harassed  with  his  tur- 
bulent and  Actions  subjects,  cast  a  wishful  eye  to  the  succes- 
sion of  England ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  queen  advanced  in 
years,  his  desire  increased  of  mounting  that  throne,  on  which, 
besides  acquiring  a  great  addition  of  power  and  splendor,  he 
hoped  to  govern  a  people  so  much  more  tractable  and  submis- 
sive. He  negotiated  with  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to 
insure  himself  friends  and  partisans :  he  even  neglected  not 
jhe  court  of  Rome  and  that  of  Spain ;  and  though  he  engaged 
himself  in  no  positive  promise,  he  flattered  the  Catholics  with 
hopes  that,  in  the  event  of  his  succession,  they  might  expect 
some  more  hberty  than  was  at  present  indulged  them.  Eliza- 
beth was  the  only  sovereign  in  Europe  to  whom  he  oever 
dared  to  mention  his  right  of  succession  :  he  knew  that, 
though  her  advanced  age  might  now  invite  her  to  think  of 
jSxing  an  heir  to  the  crown,  she  never  could  bear  the  prospect 
of  her  own  death  without  horror,  and  was  determined  still  to 
letaiQ  him,  and  all  other  competitors,  in  an  eiltire  dependence 
upon  her. 

Essex  was  descended  by  females  from  the  royal  family ;  and 
some  of  his  sanguine  partisans  had   been  so  imprudent  as 

*  Camden,  p.  629.    Osborne,  p.  897.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Prerog- 
ative of  ParliameDt^  p.  43. 
+  Birch's  Memoirs,  voL  il  p  442, 443. 
t  Sidney's  Letters,  vol  ii  p.  171. 
i  See  note  KK,  at  the  end  of  the  volwnA. 
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to  mention  bis  name  among  those  of  other  pretenders  to  the 
<9K>wn ;  but  the  earl  took  care,  by  means  of  Henry  Lee,  whom 
he  secretly  sent  into  Scotland,  to  assure  James,  that  so  £ur  from 
entertaining  such  ambitious  views,  he  was  determined  to  Hse 
every  expedient  for  extorting  an  immediate  declaration  in 
&vor  of  that  monarch's  right  of  succession.  James  willingly 
hearicened  to  this  proposal,  but  did  not  approve  of  the  violent 
methods  which  ISb&qx  intended  to  employ.  Essex  had  com- 
municated his  scheme  to  Mountjoy,  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  and  as 
no  man  ever  commanded  more  the  cordial  affection  and 
attachment  of  his  friends,  he  had  even  engaged  a  person  of 
that  virtue  and  prudence  to  entertain  thoughts  of  bringing  over 
part  of  his  army  into  England,  and  of  forcing  the  queen  to 
declare  the  king  of  Scots  her  successor.*  And  such  was 
Essex's  impatient  ardor,  that,  though  James  declined  this  dan* 
gerous  expedient,  he  still  endeavored  to  persuade  Moun^oy 
not  to  desist  from  the  project ;  but  the  deputy,  who  thought 
that  such  violence,  though  it  might  be  prudent,  and  evea 
justifiable,  when  supported  by  a  sovereign  prince,  next  heir  to 
the  crown,  would  be  rash  and  criminal  if  attempted  by  subjects, 
absolutely  refused  his  concurrence.  The  correspondence, 
however,  between  Essex  and  the  court  of  Scotland  was  still 
conducted  with  great  secrecy  and  cordiality ;  and  that  noble- 
man, besides  condliating  the  fevor  of  James,  represented  all  his 
own  adversaries  as  enemies  to  that  prince's  succession,  and  as 
men  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  and  partisans 
of  Hie  chimerical  title  of  the  in^ta. 

The  infanta  and  the  archduke  Albert  had  made  some  ad- 
vances to  the  queen  for  peace ;  and  Boulogne,  as  a  neutral 
tovm,  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  conference.  Sir  Henry 
Nevil,  the  English  resident  in  France,  Herbert,  Edmondes, 
and  Beale,  were  sent  thither  as  ambassadors  from  England ; 
and  negotiated  with  Zuniga,  Carillo,  Richardot,  and  Verheiken, 
ministers  of  Spain  and  the  archduke:  but  the  conferences 
were  soon  broken  off,  by  disputes  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial. 
Among  the  European  states,  England  had  ever  been  allowed 
the  precedency  above  Castile,  Arragon,  Portugal,  and  the  other 
kingdoms  of  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed ;  and 
Elizabeth  insisted,  that  this  ancient  right  was  not  lost  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  junction  of  these  states,  and  that  that  monarchy 
in  its  present  situation,  though  it  surpassed  the  English  in 

*  Birch'lB  Memoirs,  voL  it  p.  471. 
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extent  as  well  as  in  power,  could  not  be  compared^  with  it  in 
point  of  antiquity,  the  only  durable  and  regular  foundation  of 
precedency  among  kingdoms  as  well  as  noble  families*  That 
she  might  show,  however,  a  pacific  disposition,  she  was  con* 
tent  to  yield  to  an  equality ;  but  the  Spanish  ministers,  as  their 
nation  had  always  disputed  precedency  even  with  France,  to 
which  England  yielded,  would  proceed  no  further  in  the  con- 
ference till  their  superiority  of  rank  were  4M;knowledged.* 
During  the  preparations  hr  this  abortive  negotiation,  the  eail 
of  Nottingham,  the  admiral,  Lord  Buckhurst,  treasurer,  and 
Secretary  Cecil,  had  discovered  their  inclination  to  peace ;  but 
as  the  English  nation,  flushed  with  success,  and  sanguine  in 
their  hopes  of  plunder  and  conquest,  were  in  general  averse  to 
that  measure,  it  was  easy  for  a  person  so  popular  as  Essex  to 
iniiise  into  the  multitude  an  opinion,  that  these 'ministers  had 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  their  country  to  Spain,  and  would 
even  make  no  scruple  of  receiving  a  sovereign  from  that  hoa- 
tile  nation. 

[1601.]  But  Essex,  not  content  with  these  arts  lor  de- 
crying his  adversaries,  proceeded  to  concert  more  violent 
methods  of  ruining  them ;  chiefly  instigated  by  Cuffe,  his  sec- 
retary, a  man  of  a  bold  and  arrogant  spirit,  who  had  acquired 
a  great  ascendant  over  his  patron.  A  select  council  of  male- 
contents  was  formed,  who  commonly  met  at  Drury  Houae^ 
and  were  composed  of  Sir  Charles  Davers,  to  whom  the 
house  belonged,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  Sir  John  Davies,  and  John 
Littleton ;  and  Essex,  who  boasted  that  he  had  a  handred  and 
twenty  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  note  at  his  devo- 
tion, and  who  trusted  still  more  to  his  auth(»ity  with  the 
populace,  communicated  to  his  associates  those  secret  designs 
with  which  his  confidence  in  so  powerful  a  party  had  inspired 
him.  Among  other  criminal  projects,  the  result  of  blind  rage 
and  despair,  he  deliberated  with  them  concerning  the  method 
of  taking  arms ;  and  asked  their  opinion,  whether  he  had  beat 
begin  with  seizing  the  palace  or  the  Tower,  or  set  out  with 
malung  himself  master  at  once  of  both  places.  The  first 
enterprise  being  preferred,  a  method  was  concerted  for  exe- 
cuting it  It  was  agreed  that  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  with  a 
choice  detachment,  should  possess  himself  of  the  palace 
gates ;  that  Davies  should  seize  the  hall,  Davers  the  guard 

*  Winwood^s  Memorials,  vol  I  p.  186—226. 
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chamber  and  presence  chamber ;  and  that  Ebscz  should  rush 
in  from  the  Meuse,  attended  by  a  body  of  his  partisans ; 
should  entreat  the  queen,  with  all  demonstrations  of  humility, 
to  remote  his  enemies ;  should  oblige  her  to  assemble  a  par-* 
liament;  and  should,  with  common  consent,  settle  a  new  plan 
of  government.* 

While  these  desperate  projects  were  in  agitation,  many 
reasons  of  suspicion  were  carried  to  the  queen ;  and  she  sent 
Robert  Secville,  son  of  the  treasurer,  to  Essex  House,  on 
pretence  of  a  visit,  but,  in  reality,  with  a  view  of  discovering 
whether  there  were  in  that  place  any  unusual  concourse  of 
people,  or  any  extraordinary  preparations  which  might  threaten 
an  insurrection.  Soon  after,  Essex  received  a  sununons  to 
attend  the  council,  which  met  at  the  treasurer's  house ;  and 
while  he  was  musing  on  this  circumstance,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  late  unexpected  visit  from  Sacville,  a  private  note 
was  conveyed  to  him,  by  which  he  was  warned  to  provide 
for  his  own  safety.  He  concluded,  that  all  his  conspiracy 
*  was  discovered,  at  least  suspected ;  and  that  the  easiest  pun- 
ishment which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  was  a  new  and 
more  severe  confinement;  he  therefore  excused  himself  to 
the  coundl  on  pretence  of  an  indisposition;  and  he  imme- 
diately despatched  messages  to  his  more  intimate  confed- 
erates, requesting  their  advice  and  assistt^nce  in  the  present 
critical  situation  of  his  afi&irs.  They  deliberated,  whether 
they  should  abandon  all  their  projects,  and  fly  the  kingdom ; 
or  instantly  seize  the  palace  with  the  force  which  they  could 
assemble;  or  rely  upon  the  affections  of  the  dtizens,  who 
were  generally  known  to  have  a  great  attachment  to  the  earl; 
Essex  declared  against  the  first  expedient,  and  professed  him- 
self determined  to  undergo  any  fate  rather  than  submit  to  live 
the  life  of  a  frigitive.  To  seize  the  palace  seemed  impracti- 
cable without  more  preparations;  especially  as  the  queen 
seemed  now  aware  of  their  projects,  and  as  they  heard,  had 
used  the  precaution  of  doubling  her  ordmary  guards.  There 
reinained,  therefore,  no  expedient  but  that  of  betaking  them- 
selves to  the  city;  and  while  the  prudence  and  feasibility  of 
this  resolution  was  under  debate,  a  person  arrived,  who,  as 
if  he  had  received  a  commission  for  the  purpose,  gave  them 
assurance  of  the  affections  of  the  Londoners,  and  affirmed, 

«  Camden,  p.  680.     Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  it  p.  464.     State  Trlalfli 
Paeon,  vol  iv.  p.  648,  649^ 
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thiit  tiiey  m%ht  securely  rest  any  project  on  that  fotmdatioit. 
The  popularity  of  Essex  had  chiefly  buoyed  him  up  in  all  his 
vain  undertakings;  and  he  fondly  imagined,  that,  with  no 
other  assistance  than  the  good  will  of  the  multitude,  he  might 
overturn  Elizabeth's  government,  confirmed  by  time,  revered 
for  wisdom,  supported  by  vigor,  and  concurring  with  the  gen- 
eral sentiments  of  the  nation.  The  wild  project  of  raising 
the  dty  was  immediately  resolved  on  ;  the  execution  of  it  was 
delayed  till  next  day ;  and  emissaries  were  despatched  to  all 
Essex's  friends,  informing  them  that  Oobham  and  Raleigh  had 
laid  schemes  against  his  life,  and  entreating  their  presence  and 
assistance. 

Next  day,  there  appeared  at  Essex  House  the  eads  of 
Southampton  and  Rutland,  the  lords  Sandys  and  Monteagle, 
with  about  three  hundred  gentlemen  of  good  quality  and 
fortune ;  and  Essex  informed  them  of  the  danger  to  which,  he 
pretended,  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  exposed  him.  To 
some,  he  said  that  he  would  throw  himself  at  the  queen's  feet, 
and  crave  her  justice  and  protection ;  to  others,  he  boasted  of 
his  intCKst  in  the  city,  and  affirmed  that,  whatever  might 
happen,  this  resource  could  never  Ml  him.  The  queen  was 
informed  of  these  designs,  by  means  of  intelligence  conveyed, 
as  is  supposed,  to  Raleigh  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges;  and 
having  ordered  the  magistrates  of  London  to  keep  the  citizens 
in  readiness,  she  sent  f^erton,  lord  keeper,  to  Essex  House, 
with  the  earl  of  Worcester,  Sir  William  Enollys,  comptroller, 
and  Popham,  chief  justice,  in  order  to  learn  the  cause  of  these 
unusual  commotions.  They  were  with  difficulty  admitted 
through  a  wicket ;  but  all  their  servants  were  excluded,  ex- 
cept tiie  purse-bearer.  After  some  altercation,  in  which  they 
charged  Essex's  retainers,  upon  their  allegiance,  to  lay  down 
Iheir  arms,  and  were  menaced  in  their  turn  by  the  angry 
multitude  who  surrounded  them,  the  earl,  who  found  that 
matters  were  past  recall,  resolved  to  leave  them  prisoners  in 
his  house,  and  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  former 
project.  He  sal^d  forth  with  about  two  hundred  attendants, 
armed  only  with  walking  swordil ;  and  in  his  passage  to  the 
c'ty  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Cromwell, 
lie  cried  aloud,  "For  the  queen!  for  the  queen!  a  plot  is 
laid  for  my  life ;"  and  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Sniith 
the  sherifi^  on  whose  aid  he  had  great  reliance.  The  citizens 
flocked  about  him  in  amazement ;  but  though  he  told  them  that 
England  wins  sold  to  the  in£»nta,  and  exhorted  them  to  arm 
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instantlj,  otherwise  they  could  not  do  him  any  Bcrvioe,  no  one 
showed  a  disposition  to  join  him.  The  shenfl^  on  the  earPs 
approach  to  his  house,  stole  out  at  the  back  door,  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  mayor.  Essex,  meanwhile,  ob- 
serving the  coldness  of  the  citizens,  and  hearing  that  he  was 
proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  earl  of  Oumbeiiand  and  Lord 
Burleigh,  began  to  despair  of  success,  and  thou^t  of  re- 
treating to  his  own  house.  He  found  the  streets  in  his  passage 
barricaded  and  guarded  by  the  citizens  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Levison.  In  his  attempt  to  force  his  way,  Tracy, 
a  young  gentleman  to  whom  he  bore  great  friendship,  was 
kiUed,  with  two  or  three  of  the  Londoners ;  and  the  earl  him- 
self, attended  by  a  few  of  his  partisans,  (for  the  greater  part 
began  secretly  to  withdraw  themselves,)  retired  towards  the 
river,  and  taking  boat,  arrived  at  Essex  House.  He  there 
found  that  Gorges,  whom  he  had  sent  before  to  capitulate  with 
the  lord  keeper  and  the  other  counsellors,  had  given  all  of 
them  their  Hberty,  and  had  gone  to  court  with  them.  He  was 
now  reduced  to  despair ;  and  appeared  determined,  m  prose- 
cution of  Lord  Sandy's  advice,  to  defend  himself  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  rather  to  perish  like  a  brave  man,  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  than  basely  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner :  but  after  some  parley,  and  afbeSk  demanding  in  vain, 
first  hostages,  then  conditions,  from  the  besiegers,  he  surren- 
dered at  discretion ;  requesting  only  civil  treatment,  and  a  friir 
and  impartial  hearing.^ 

The  queen,  who,  during  all  this  commotion,  had  behaved 
with  as  great  tranquillity  and  secnirity  as  if  there  had  only 
passed  a  fray  in  the  streets,  in  which  she  was  nowise  oon- 
cemed,f  soon  gave  orders  fbr  the  trial  of  tiie  most  oonsid^- 
able  of  the  criminals.  The  earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton 
were  arraigned  before  a  jury  of  twenty-five  peers,  where 
Buckhurst  acted  as  lord  steward.  The  guilt  of  the  prisoners 
was  too  apparent  to  admit  of  any  doubt;  and,  beside  the 
insurrection  known  to  every  body,  the  treasonable  conferences 
at  Drury  House  were  proved  by  undoubt#  evidence.  Sir 
Ferdinando  Goi^s  was  produced  in  court:  the  confessions 
of  the  earl  of  Rutiand,  of  the  lords  Cromwell,  Sandys,  and 
Monteagle,  ci  Davers,- Blount,  and  Davies,  were  only  read 
to  the  peers,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  age.  Essex's 
best  friends  were  scandalized  at  his  assurance  in  insisting  so 

*  Camd«D,  p.  682.  f  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  469. 
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poeitively  on  his  umooence,  and  the  goodness  of  his  intentioDs ; 
and  still  more  at  his  vindictive  disposition,  in  accusing,  "vvithout 
any  appearance  of  reason,  Secretary  Cecil  as  a  partisan  of 
the  in&nta's  title.  The  secretary,  who  had  expected  this 
charge,  stepped  into  the  court,  and  challenged  Essex  to  po- 
duce  his  authority,  which,  on  examination,  was  found  ex- 
tremely weak  and  frivolous.*  When  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, Essex  spoke  Kke  a  man  who  expected  nothing  but 
death ;  but  he  added,  that  he  should  be  sorry  if  he  were  rep- 
resented to  the  queen  as  a  person  that  despised  her  clemency ; 
though  he  should  not,  he  believed,  make  any  cringing  sub- 
missions to  obtain  it.  Southampton's  behavior  was  more  mild 
and  submissive ;  he  entreated  the  good  offices  of  the  peers  in 
so  modest  and  becoming  a  manner,  as  excited  compassion  in 
every  one. 

Ihe  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  Essex's  trial  was 
Bacon's  appearance  against  him.  He  was  none  of  the  crown 
lawyers;  so  was  not  obliged  by  his  office  to  assist  at  this 
trial :  yet  £d  he  not  scruple,  in  order  to  obtain  the  queen's 
&vor,  to  be  active  in  bereaving  of  life  his  friend  and  patron, 
whose  generosity  he  had  often  experienced.  He  compared 
Essex's  conduct,  in  pretending  to  fear  the  attempts  of  his  adver- 
saries, to  that  of  Pisistratus  the  Athenian,  who  cut  and  wounded 
his  own  body,  and,  making  the  people  believe  that  his  enemies 
had  committed  the  violence,  obtained  a  guard  for  his  person, 
by  whose  assistance  he  afterwards  subdued  the  liberties  of  his 
country. 

After  Essex  had  passed  some  days  in  the  solitude  and 
reflections  of  a  prison,  his  proud  heart  was  at  last  subdued, 
not  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  religion ;  a 
principle  which  he  had  before  attempted  to  make  the  instru- 
ment of  his  ambition,  but  which  now  took  a  more  firm  hold 
of  his  mind,  and  prevailed  over  every  other  motive  and  con- 
sideration. His  spiritual  directors  persuaded  him,  that  he 
never  could  obtain  the  pardon  of  Heaven,  unless  he  made  a 
fiill  confession  of  his  disloyalty ;  and  he  gave  in  to  the  coun- 
cil an  account  of  all  his  criminal  design,  as  well  as  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  king  of  Scots.  He  spared  not  even 
his  most  intimate  friends,  such  as  Lord  Moun^oy,  whom  he 
had  engaged  in  these  conspiracies ;  and  he  sought  to  pacify 
his  present  remorse  by  making  such  atonements  as,  in  any 

*  BacoD,  vol.  iv.  p.  580. 
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other  period  of  his  life,  he  would  have  deemed  more  blamable 
than  those  attempts  themselves  which  were  the  objects  of  his 
penitence.*  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  in  particular,  a  man  of  merit, 
he  accused  of  a  correspondence  with  the  conspirators ;  though 
it  appears  that  this  gentleman  had  never  assented  to  the  pro- 
posals made  him,  and  was  no  further  criminal  than  in  not 
revealing  the  earl's  treason ;  an  oflSce  to  which  every  man  of 
honor  naturally  bears  the  strongest  reluctance.f  Nevil  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  underwent  a  severe  persecution  :  but  as 
the  queen  found  Mountjoy  an  able  and  successful  commander, 
she  continued  him  in  h^  government,  and  sacrificed  her  resent- 
ment to  the  public  service. 

Elizabeth  affected  extremely  the  praise  of  clemency ;  and 
in  every  great  example  which  she  had  made  during  her  reign, 
she  had  always  appeared  full  of  reluctance  and  hesitation  : 
but  the  present  situation  of  Essex  called  forth  all  her  tender 
affections,  and  kept  her  in  the  most  real  agitation  and  irresolu- 
tion. She  felt  a  perpetual  combat  between  resentment  and 
inclination,  pride  and  compassion,  the  care  of  her  own  safety 
and  concern  for  her  favorite ;  and  her  situation,  during  this 
interval,  was  perhaps  more  an  object  of  pity  than  that  to  which 
Essex  himself  was  reduced.  She  signed  the  warrant  for  his 
execution ;  she  countermanded  it ;  she  again  resolved  on  his 
death;  she  felt  a  new  return. of  tenderness.  Essex's  enemies 
told  her,  that  he  himself  desired  to  die,  and  had  assured  her, 
that  she  could  never  be  ii\  safety  while  he  lived :  it  is  likely 
that  this  proof  of  penitence  and  of  concern  for  her  would 
produce  a  contrary  effect  to  what  they  intended,  and  would 
revive  all  the  fond  affection  which  she  had  so  long  indulged 
towards  the  unhappy  prisoner.  But  what  chiefly  hardened 
her  heart  against  him  was  his  supposed  obstinacy,  in  never 
making,  as  she  hourly  expected,  any  application  to  her  for 
mercy;  and  she  finally  gave  her  consent  to  his  execution. 
He  discovered  at  his  death  symptoms  rather  of  penitence  and 
piety  than  of  fear ;  and  willingly  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  sentence  by  which  he*  suffered.  The  execution  was  private 
in  the  Tower,  agreeably  to  his  own  request  He  was  ap- 
prehensive, he  said,  lest  the  &vor  and  compassion  of  the 
people  would  too  much  raise  his  heart  in  those  moments,  when 
humiliation  under  the  afflicting  hand  of  Heaven  was  the  only 
proper  sentiment  which  he  could  indulge.J    And  the  queen, 

*  Winwood,  vol  i  p.  300.  f  Winwood,  vol  I  p.  802. 

X  Dr.  Barlow's  Sermons  on  Essex's  Execution.    Bacon,  vol  iv.  p.  684. 
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no  doubt,  thought  that  prtidenoe  required  the  remoiing  of  so 
melancholy  a  spectacle  from  the  public  eye.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  came  to  Hie  Tower  on  purpose,  and  who  beheld 
Essex's  execution  from  a  window,  increased  much  by  this 
action  the  general  hatred  under  which  he  already  labored  :  it 
was  thought,  that  his  sole  intention  was  to  feast  his  eyes  with 
the  death  of  an  enemy ;  and  no  apology  which  he  could  make 
for  so  ungenerous  a  conduct  could  be  accepted  by  the  public. 
The  cruelty  and  animosity  with  which  he  uiged  on  Essex's  fiite, 
even  when  OecU  relented,*  were  still  r^arded  as  the  principles 
of  this  unmanly  behayior. 

The  earl  of  Essex  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age,  when  his 
rashness,  imprudence,  and  Tiolence  brought  him  to  this  untimely 
end.  We  must  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  lament  the 
inconstancy  of  human  nature,  that  a  person  endowed  with  so 
many  noble  virtues — generosity,  sincerity,  friendship,  valor, 
eloquence,  and  industry — should,  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  have,  given  reins  to  *  his  ungovernable  passions,  and 
involved,*  not  only  himself  but  many  of  his  friends,  in  utter 
ruin.  The  queen's  tenderness  and  passion  for  him,  as  it  was 
the  cause  of  those  premature  honors  which  he  attained,  seems, 
on  the  whole,  the  diief  circumstance  whicb  broHght  on  his  un- 
happy fate.  Confident  of  her  partiality  towards  him,  as  well 
as  of  his  own  merit,  he  treated  her  with  a  haughtiness  which 
neither  her  love  nor  her  dignity  could  bear ;  and  as  her  amo- 
rous inclinations,  in  so  advanced  an  age,  would  naturally  make 
her  appear  ridiculous,  if  not  odious  in  his  eyes,  he  was  engaged, 
by  an'  imprudent  openness,  of  which  he  made  profession,  to 
discover  too  easily  those  sentiments  to  her.  The  many  recon^ 
dilations  and^  returns  of  affection,  of  which  he  had  still  made 
advantage,  induced  him  to  venture  on  new  provocations,  till 
he  pushed  her  beyond  all  bounds  of  patience ;  and  he  forgot^ 
that  though  the  sentiments  of  the  woman  were  ever  strong 
in  her,  those  of  the  sovereign  had  still  in  the  end  appeared 
predominant. 

Some  of  Essex's  associates,  Cufife,*  Davers,  Blount,  Meric, 
and  Davies,  were  tried  and  condemned,  and  all  of  these, 
except  Davies,  were  executed.  The  queen  pardoned  the 
rest ;  being  persuaded  that  they  were  drawn  in  merely  from 
their  friendship  to  that  nobleman,  and  their  care  of  his  safety, 
and  were  ignorant  of  the  more  criminal  part  of  his  intentions. 

*  Mnrdin,  p.  811. 
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Soathampton's  life  was  saved  vtth  great  difficully;  but  he 
was  detained  in  prison  daring  the  remainder  of  this  reign. 

The  king  of  Soots,  apprehensive  ]est  his  correspondence 
with  Essex  might  have  been  discovered,  and  have  given 
offence  to  Eiizal^h,  sent  the  earl  of  Marre  and  Lord  Einloes 
as  ambassadoiB  to  England,  in  order  to  congratulate  the  queen 
on  her  escape  from  the  late  insurrection  and  conspracy. 
They  were  also  ordered  to  make  secret  inquiry,  whether  any 
measures  had  been  taken  by  her  for  excluding  him  from  the 
successiiHi,  as  well  as  to  discover  the  inclinations  of  the  chief 
nobility  and  counsellors,  in  case  of  the  queen's  demise.* 
They  found  the  dispositions  of  men  as  Jbvorable  as  they 
could  wish;  and  they  even  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Secretary  Cecil,  whose  influence,  afi;er  the  fall  of  Essex, 
was  now  uncontrolled,!  and  who  was  resolved,  by  this  policy, 
to  acquire  in  time  the  conMence  of  the  successor.  He  knew 
how  jealous  Elizabeth  ever  was  of  her  authority,  and  he 
theref(»^  carefully  concealed  from  her  his  attadiment  to 
James :  but  he  afterwards  asserted,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
advantageous  to  her  than  this  correspondence;  because  the 
king  of  Scots,  secure  of  mounting  the  throne  by  his  undoubted 
title,  aided  by  those  connections  with  the  English  ministry, 
was  the  less  likely  to  give  aoy  disturbance  to  the  present  sove- 
reign. He  also  persuaded  that  prince  to  remain  in  quiet, 
and  patiently  to  expect  that  time  should  open  to  him  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown,  without  pushing  his  friends  on  des- 
perate enterprises,  which  would  totally  incapacitate  them  from 
serving  hiuL  James's  equitv,  as  well  t»  his  natural  fsuiiiity  of 
disposition,  easily  inclined  him  to  embrace  that  resolution ;  | 
and  in  this  manner  the  minds  of  the  English  were  silently  but 
universally  disposed  to  admit,  without  oppoation,  the  *  succes- 
sion of  the  Scottish  line  :  the  death  of  Essex,  by  putting  an 
end  to  Action,  had  been  rather  fiivorable  than  prejudidal  to 
that  great  event 

The  French  king,  who  was  Httle  prepossessed  in  &vor  of 
James,  and  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  averse  to  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,  §  made  his  ambassador  drop  some 
hints  to  Cecil  of  Henry's  willingness  to  concur  'in  any  measure 
for  disappointing  the  hopes  of  the  Scottish  monarch ;  but  as  Ce- 
cil showed  an  entire  disapprobation  of  such  schemes,  the  court 

♦  Bircfa*B  Memoirs,  voL  ii  p.  610.  +  Osborne,  p.  616. 

X  Spotswood,  p.  471,  412.  f  Winwood,  vol  I  p.  862. 
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of  Frapoe  took  no  further  steps  in  that  matt^ ;  and  thus  the 
only  for^^  power  which  could  give  much  disturbance  to 
James's  succession,  was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  it*  Henry 
made  a  journey  this  summer  to  Calais ;  and  the  queen,  hear-  . 
ing  of  his  intenti(His,  went  to  Dover,  in  hopes  of  having  a 
personal  interview  with  a  monarch,  whom,  of  all  others,  she 
most  loved  and  most  respected.  The  king  of  France,  who 
kit  the  same  sentiments  towards  her,  would  gladly  have 
accepted  of  the  proposal ;  but  as  many  difficulties  occurred,  it 
iqppeared  necessary  to  lay  aside,  by  common  consent,  the 
project  of  an  interview.  Elizabeth,  however,  wrote  succes- 
sively two  letters  to  Henry,  one  by  Edmondes,  another  by  Sir 
Bobert  Sidney ;  in  whidi  she  expressed  a  desire  of  conferring, 
about  a  business  of  importance,  with  some  minister  in  whom 
that  prince  reposed  entire  confidence.  The  marquis  of  Bosni, 
the  king's  fiivorite  and  prime  minister,  came  to  Dover  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  the  memoirs  of  that  able  statesman  contain  a  full 
account  of  his  conference  with  Elizabeth.  This  princess  had 
formed  a  scheme  for  establishing,  in  conjunction  with  Henry, 
a  new  system  in  Europe,  and  of  fixing  a  durable  balance  of 
power,  by  the  erection  of  new  states  on  the  ruins  of  the  house 
oi  Austria.  She  had  even  the  prudence  to  foresee  the  perik 
which  might  ensue  firom  the  aggrandizement  of  her  ally ;  and 
she  purposed  to  unite  all  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  one  republic,  in  order  to  form  a  perpetual  barrier 
against  the  dangerous  increase  of  the  French  as  well  as  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  Henry  had  himself  long  meditated  such 
a  project  against  the  Austrian  haraly;  and  Rosni  could  not 
forbear  expressing  his  astonishment,  when  he  found  that 
Elizabeth  and  his  master,  though  they  had  never  communi- 
cated their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  n«t  only  had  entered^ 
into  the  same  general  views,  but  had  also  formed  the  same 
j^lan  for  their  execution.  The  affiun,  however,  of  France 
were  not  yet  brought  to  a  situation  which  might  enable  Henry 
to  begin  that  great  enterprise ;  and  Rosni  satisfied  the  queen 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  postpone  for  some  years  their 
united  attack  upon  the  house  of  Austria.  He  departed,  filled 
with  just  admiration  at  the  solidity  of  Elizabeth's  judgment, 
and  the  greatness  of  her  mind ;  and  he  owns,  that  she  was  ^ 
entirely  worthy  of  that  high  reputation  which  she  enjoyed  in 
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The  queen's  magnanimity  in  forming  such  extensive  pro- 
jects was  the  more  remarkable,  as  besides  her  having-  Men  so 
&r  into  the  decline  of  life,  the  affidrs  of  Ireland,  though  con- 

.  ducted  with  abilities  and  success,  were  still  in  disorder,  and 
made  a  great  diversion  of  her  foroes.  The  expense  incurred 
by  this  war  lay  heavy  upon  her  narrow  revenues ;  and  her 
ministers,  taking  advantage  of  her  disposition  to  frugality,  pro- 
posed to  her  an  expedient  of  saving,  which,  though  she  at  first 
disapproved  of  it,  she  was  at  last  induced  to  embrace.  It  was 
represented  to  her,  that  the  great  sums  of  money  remitted  to 
Ireland  for  the  pay  of  the  English  forces,  came,  by  the  neces- 
sary course  of  circulation,  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  en- 
abled them  to  buy  abroad  all-  necessary  supplies  of  aUnos  and 
ammunition,  which,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  that  kingdom 
and  its  want  of  every  useful  commodity,  they  could  not  other- 
wise find  means  to  purchase.  It  was  therefore  recommended 
to  her,  that  she  should  pay  her  forces  in  base  money ;  and  it 
was  asserted  that,  besides  the  greatsaving  to  the  revenue,  this  spe- 
des  of  coin  could  never  be  exported  with  advantage,  and  would 
not  pass  in  any  foreign  market.  Some  of  her  wiser  counsellors 
mmntained,  that  if  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  were  raised  in  pro- 
portion, the  Irish  rebels  would  necessarily  reap  the  same  bene- 
fit from  the  base  money,  which  would  always  be  taken  at  a 
rate  suitable  to  its  value ;  if  the  pay  were  not  raised,  there 
would  be  danger  of  a  mutiny  among  the  tro6ps,  who,  whatever 
names  might  be  affixed  to  the  pieces  of  metal,  would  soon 
find  from  experience  that  they  were  defrauded  in  their  income.* 
But  Elizabeth,  though  she  justly  valued  herself  on  fixing  the 
standard  of  the  English  coin,  much  debased  by  her  predeces- 
sors, and  had  innovated  very  little  in  that  delicate  article,  was 

"Seduced  by  the  spetious  arguments  employed  by  the  treasurer 
on  this  occasion ;  and  she  coined  a  great  quantity  of  base 
money,  which  he  made  use  of  in  the  pay  of  her  forces  in 
Ireland.f  , 

Mountjoy,  the  deputy,  was  a  man  of  abilities ;  and  foresee^ 
ing  the  danger  of  mutiny  among  the  troops,  he  led  them 
instantly  into  the  field,  and  resolved,  by  means  of  strict  disci- 
pline, and  by  keeping  them  employed  against  the  enemy,  to 
%  obviate  those  inconveniences  which  were  justly  to  be  appre- 
hended. He  made  military  roads,  and  built  a  fortress  at  Mog- 
hery ;  he  drove  the  Mac-Genises  out  of  Lecale ;  he  harassed 

•  Camden,  p  648.  ^  f  Bymer,  torn.  xvi.  p  414. 
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Tyrone  in  Ulster  with  inroads  and  lesser  expeditions;  and  by 
destroying  every  where,  and  during  ail  seasons,  the  piovis- 
ions  of  the  Irish,  he  reduced  them  to  perish  by  fiimine  in  the 
woods  and-  morasses,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
At  the  same  time,  Sir  Henry  Docwray,  w£>  commanded 
another  body*  of  troops,  took  the  Castle  of  Deny,  and  put  gar- 
risons into  Newton  and  Ainogfa ;  and  having  seized  the  mon- 
astery of  Donnegal,  near  Balishannon,  he  threw  troops  into  it, 
and  defended  it  against  the  assaults  of  O'Donnel  and  the  Irish. 
Nor  was  Sir  George  Oarew  idle  in  the  province  of  Mnnster. 
He  seized  the  titular  earl  of  Desmond,  and  sent  him  over, 
with  Florence  Macarty,  another  chieftain,  prisoner  to  England. 
He  arrested  many  suspected  persQps,  and  to<^  hostages  from 
others.  And  having  got  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men 
from  England,  he  t^rew  himself  into  Cork,  which  he  supplied 
with  arms  and  provisions ;.  and  he  put  every  thing  in  a  condi- 
tion for  resisting  the  Spanish  invasion,  which  was  daily  ex- 
pected. The  deputy,  informed  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
southern  provinces  were  exposed,  left  the  prosecution  of  the 
.war  against  Tyrone,  who  was  reduced  to  great  extremities; 
and  he  marched  with  his  army  into  Munster. 

At  last  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John  d'Aquila,  arrived  at 
Einsale ;  and  Sir  Richard  Piercy,  who  commanded  in  the 
town  with  a  small  garrison  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  found 
himself  obliged  to  abandon  it  on  their  appearance.  These 
invaders  sCmounted  to  four  thousand  men,  and  the  Irish  discov* 
ered  a  strong  propensity  to  join  them,  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  the  English  government,  with  which  they  were  extreme- 
ly discontented.  One  chief  ground  of  their  complaint,  was 
the  introduction  of  trials  by  jury  ;  *  an  institution  abhorred  by 
that  people,  though  nothing  contributes  morp  to  the  support  of 
that  equity  and  liberty  for  which  the  English  laws  are  so 
justly  celebrated.  The  Irish,  also,  bore  a  great  fevor  to  the 
Spaniards,  having  entertained  the  opinion  that  they  themselves 
were  descended  from  that  nation;  and  their  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  religion  proved  a  new  cause  of  affection  to  the 
invaders.  D'Aquila  assumed  the  title  of  general  "  in  the  holy 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith"  in  Ireland;  and  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  people,  that  Elizabeth  was,  by 
several  bulls  of  the  pope,  deprived  of  her  crown ;  that  her, 
subjects  were  absolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  and 
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that  the  Spaniaids  were  come  to  ddiver  the  Irish  from  the 
dominion  of  the  devil.*  Mountjoy  fonnd  it  neoessarj  to  act 
with  vigor,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  insurrection  of  the  Irish ; 
and  having  collected  his  forces,  he  formed  the  siege  of  £[inaale 
hy  land,  while  Sir  Richard  Levison,  with  a  small  squadron, 
blockaded  it  by  sea.  He  had  no  sooner  begun  his  operations 
than  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  another  body  of  two  thousand 
Spaniards  under  the  command  of  Alphonso  Ocampo,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  Baltimore  and  Berehaven;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  detach  Sir  George  Oarew  to  expose  then:  progress. 
Tyrone,  meanwhile,  with  Randal,  Mac-Surley,  Tirel,  baron, 
of  Kelley,  and  other  chieftains  of  the  Irish,  had  joined  Ocampo 
with  all  their  forces,  and  were  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Einsale.  The  deputy,  informed  of  their  design  by  intercepted 
letters,  made  preparations  to  receive  them ;  and  being  rodn- 
forced  by  Levison  with  six  hundred  marines,  he  posted  his 
troops  on  an  advantageous  ground,  which  lay  on  the  passage 
of  the  enemy,  leaving  some  cavalry  to  prevent  a  sally  from 
D'Aquila  and  the  Spanish  garrison.  When  Tyrone,  with  a 
detachment  of  Irish  and  Spaniards,  approached,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  English  so  wdl  posted,  and  ranged  in  good 
order,  and  he  immediately  sounded  a  retreat :  but  the  deputy 
gave  orders  to  pursue  him  ;  and  having  tiirown  these  advanced 
troops  into  disorder,  he  followed  them  to  the  main  body,  whom 
he  also  attacked  and  put  to  flight,  with  the  slaughter  of  twelve 
hundred  men.f  Ocampo  was  taken  prisoner;  Tyrone  fied 
into  Ulster;  O^Donnel  made  his  escape  into  Spain;  and 
D'Aquila,  finding  himself  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  upon  such  terms  as  the  deputy  pre- 
scribed to  him ;  he  surrendered  Einsale  and  Baltimore,  and 
agreed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  This  great  blow,  joined  to 
other  successes  gained  by  Wilmot,  governor  of  Kerry,  and  by 
Roger  and  Gavin  Harve;^,  threw  the  rebels  into  dismay^  an^ 
gave  a  prospect  of  the  final  reduction  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  war,  though  successful,  was  extremely  burden- 
some on  the  queen's  revenue ;  and  besides  the  supplies  grant- 
ed by  parliament,  which  were  indeed  very  small,  but  which 
they  ever  regarded  as  mighty  concessions,  she  had  been 
obliged,  notwithstanding  her  great  frugality,  to  employ  other 
expedients,  such  as  selling  tibe  royal  demesnes  and  crown 
jewels,!  ^^^  exacting  loans  from  the  people,§  in   order  to 

•  Camden,  p.  646.  +  Winwood,  vol  I  p.  869. 
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siij^rt  this  cause,  so  essential  to  the  honor  and  interests  of 
Enghaxd^  The  neoeaaily  of  her  affiurs  obliged  her  again  to 
summcMi  a  parliament;  and  it  here  appeared  that  though  old 
age  was  advancing  fiist  \xpoo.  her,  though  she  had  lost  much  of 
her  popularitjr  by  the  unfininnate  ezecuticm  of  Essex,  insomuch 
that  when  able  appeared  in  public  she  was  not  attended  with 
the  usual  aodamationsy*  yet  the  powers  of  her  prerogatiTe, 
supported  by  her  yigoff^  still  remained  as  high  and  uncontroUa- 
\Ae  as  ever. 

The  active  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  enabled  many  persons  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  civil  and  military  employments ;  and 
the  que^  who  was  not  able  £rom  her  revenue  to  give  them 
any  rewards  proportioned  to  their  ser]^ices,  had  made  use  of 
an  expedient  which  had  been  employed  by  her  predecessors, 
but  which  had  never  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  under 
h^  administration.  She  granted  her  servants  and  oourtien 
patents  fi>r  monopoUes ;  and  these  patents  they  sold  to  others, 
who  were  therel;^  enabled  to  raise  commodities  to  what  price 
they  pleased,  and  who  put  invincible  restraints  upon  all  com- 
merce, industry,  and  enuilation  in  the  arts.  It  is  astonishing 
to  consider  the  number  and  importance  of  those  commodities 
which  were  thus  assigned  over  to  patentees.  Currants,  salt, 
iron,  powder,  cards,  calf-ekins,  fells,  pouldavies,  ox-shin-bones, 
train  oil,  lists  of  cloth,  potashes,  anise-seeds,  vin^^ar,  seaoos^ 
steel,  aquavita^  brushes,  pots,  bottles,  saltpetre,  lead,  acd- 
dences,  oil,  calamine  stone,  oil  of  blubber,  glasses,  paper, 
starch,  tm,  sulphur,  new  drapery,  dried  pilchards,  transporta- 
tion of  iron  ordnance,  of  beer,  of  horn,  of  leather,  importation 
of  Spanish  wool,  of  Irish  yam :  Ihese  are  but  a  part  of  the 
commodities  which  had  been  appropriated  to  monopolistB.f 
When  this  list  was  read  in  the  house,  a  member  cried,  "  Is 
not  bread  in  the  number  ?"  "  Bread,"  said  evei^  one  with 
astonishment  ^^  Yes,  I  assure  you,''  replied  he,  "'  if  afiairs  gd 
<»i  at  this  rate,  we  shall  have  bread  reduced  to  a  monopoly 
before  next  parliament''  %  These  monopolists  were  so  exorbi- 
tant in  their  demands,  that  in  some  places  they  raised  the 
price  of  salt  from  sixteen  pence  a  bushel,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
shillings.  §.  Such  high  profits  naturally  begat  intruders  upon 
their  commerce;  and  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against 
encroachments,  the  patentees  were  armed  with  high  and  arbi- 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  629.    Osborne,  p.  604. 
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trary  powers  from  the  counci],  by  whidi  they  were  enabled  to 
oppress  the  people  at  pleasure,  and  to  exact  nuMiey  from  snch 
as  they  thought  proper  to  accuse  of  interfering  with  their 
patent*  The  patentees  of  saltpetre,  having  the  power  of 
entering  into  every  house,  and  of  committing  what  havoc  they 
pleased  in  stables,  cellars,  or  wherever  they  suspected  saltpetre 
might  be  gathered,  commonly  extcnied  money  from  those  who 
desired  to  free  themselves  from  this  damage  or  double,  f  And 
while  all  doipestic  intercourse  was  thus  restrained,  lest  any 
scope  should  remain  for  industry,  almost  every  species  of  foreign 
commerce  was  confined  to  exclusive  companies,  who  bought  and 
sold  at  any  price  that  they  themselves  thought  proper  to  ofifer 
or  exact.  ^ 

These  grievances,  the  most  intolerable  for  the  present,  and 
the  most  pernicious  in  their  consequences,  that  ever  were 
known  in  any  age  or  under  any  government,  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  last  parliament,  and  a  petition  had  even  been  pre- 
sented to  the  queen,  complaining  of  the  patents ;  but  she  still 
persisted  in  defending  her  monopolists  against  her  people.  A 
bill  was  now  introduced  into  the  lower  house,  abolishing  all 
these  monopolies;  and  as  the  former  application  had  been 
unsuccessful,  a  law  was  insisted  on  as  the  only  certain  expedi- 
ent for  correcting  these  abuses.  The  courtiers,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained,  that  this  mat^r  regarded  the  prerogative, 
and  that  the  commons  oould  never  hope  for  success,  it  they 
did  not  make  application,  in  the  most  humble  and  respectful 
manner,  to  the  queen's  goodness  and  beneficence.  The 
topics  which  were  advanced  in  the  house,  and  whidi  came 
equally  from  the  courtiers  and  the  country  gentlemen,  and  were 
admitted  by  both,  will  appear  the  most  extraordinary  to  such 
as  are  prepossessed  with  an  idea  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  people  during  that  age,  and  of  the  fiberty  possessed  under 
the  administration  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  asserted  that  tbe 
queen  inherited  both  an  enlaiging  and  a  restraining  power ;  by 
her  prerogative  she  might  set  at  liberty  what  was  restrained  by 
statute  or  otherwise,  and  by  her  pren^tive  she  might  restrain 
what  was  otherwise  at  liberty; J  that  the  royal  prer<^ative 
was  not  to  be  canvassed,  nor  disputed,  nor  examined  ;§  and 
did  not  even  admit  of  any  limitation :  ||  that  absolute  princes, 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  644,  646,  662.     '  +  D'Ewea,  p.  663. 
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sach  as  the  soyere^ns  of  England,  were  a  species  of  dim* 
ity :  *  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  tying  the  queen's  hands 
by  laws  or  statutes  ;' since,  by  means  of  her  dispensing  power, 
she  could  loosen  herself  at  pleasure :  f  and  that  even  if  a 
clause  should  be  annexed  to  a  statute,  excluding  her  dispens- 
ing power,  she  could  first  dispense  with  that  ckuse  and  then 
with  the  statute.^  After  all  this  discourse,  more  worthy  of  a 
Turkish  divan  than  of  an  English  house  of  commons,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  idea  of  this  assembly,  the  queen,  who  per- 
ceived how  odious  monopolies  had  become,  and  what  heats 
were  Hkely'to  arise,  sent  for  the  speaker,  and  desired  him  to 
acquaint  the  house,  that  she  would  immediately  cancel  the 
most  grievous  and  oppressive  of  these  patents.§ 

The  house  was  struck  with  astonishment,  and  admiration^ 
and  gratitude,  at  this  extraordinary  instance  of  the  queen's 
goodness  and  condescension.  A  member  said,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  if  a  sentence  of  everlasting  happiness  had  been 
pronounced  in  his  favor,  he  could  not  have  felt  more  joy  than 
that  with  which  he  was  at  present  overwhelmed.||  Aiiother 
observed,  that  this  message  from  the  sacred  person  of  the 
queen  was  a  kind  of  gospel  or  glad  tidings,  and  ought  to  be 
received  as  such,  and  be  written  in  the  tablets  of  their  hearts.^ 
And  it  was  further  remarked,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Deity  would  Bot  give  his  glory  to  another,  so  the  queen  herself 
was  th0  only  agent  in  their  present  prosp^ty  and  happiness.** 
The  house  voted,  that  the  speaker,  with  a  committee,  should 
ask  permission  to  wait  on  her  majesty,  and  return  thanks  to 
her  foi'  her  gra<aous  concisions  to  her  people. 

When  the  speaker,  witii  the  other  membeis,  was  introduced 
to  the  queen,  they  all  flung  themselves  on  their  knees,  and 
renudned  in  that  posture  a  considerable  time,  till  she  thought 
proper  to  express  her  desire  that  they  should  rise.ff  The 
speaker  displayed  the  gratitude  of  the  commons,  because  her 
sacred  ears  were  ever  open  to  hear  them,  and  her  blessed 

»  D'Ewes,  p.  649.  t  D'Ewes,  p.  649. 
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ft  We  learn  from  Hentsier'B  Travels,  Uiat  oo  one  spoke  to  Queea 
Elizabeth  without  kneelinff;  though  now  and  then  she  raised  Botne 
with  waving  hejr  hand.  Sfay,  wherever  she  turned  her  eye,^  eveiry 
one  fell  on  his  kne^.  Her  successor  first  allowed  his  courtiers  to 
omit  this  ceremony ;  and  as  he  exerted  not  tha  power,  m  he  reUn- 
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hands  ever  stretched  out  to  relieve  them.    They  aeknowledged, 

he  said,  in  all   duty  and  thankfulness   a<5knowledged,  that, 

before  they  called,  her  "  preventmg  grace"  and  "  all-deserving 

goodness"  watched  over  them  for  their  good;  more  ready  to 

give  than  they  could  desire,  much  less  deserve.     Heremarkied, 

that  the  attribute  which  was  most  proper  to  God,  to  perform  all 

he  promiseth,  appertained  also  to  her ;  and  that  she  was  all  truth, 

all  constancy,  and  all  goodness.     And  he  concluded  with  these 

expressions :  *'  Neither  do  we  present  our  thanks  in  words  or 

any  outward  sign,  which  can  be  no  sufficient  reti?bution  for 

so  great  goodness;  but  in  all  duty  and  thankfulness,  prostrate 

at  your  feet,  we  present  our  most  loyal  and  thankful  hearts, 

even  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  our  hearts,  and  the  last  spirit 

of  breath  in  our  nostrils,  to  be  poured  out,  to  be  breathed  up, 

for  your  safety."*     The  queen   heard   very    patiently  this 

speech,  in  which  she  was  flattered  in  phrases  appropriated  to 

the  Supreme  Being ;  and  she  returned  an  answer  full  of  such 

expressions  of  tenderness  towards  her  people,  as  ought  to  have 

appeared  fulsome  after  the  late  instances  of  rigor  which  she  had 

employed,  and  from  which  nothing  but  necessity  had  made 

her  depart.     Thus  was  this  critical  afi&dr  happily  terminated ; 

and  Elizabeth,  by  prudently  receding,  in- time,  from  part  of 

her  prerogative,  maintained  her  dignity,  and  preserved  the 

affections  of  her  people. 

The  commons  granted  her  a  supply  quite  unprecedented, 
of  four  subsidies,  and  eight  fifteenths ;  and  they  were  so  dutifnl 
as  to  vote  this  supply  before  they  received  any  satisCaction  in 
the  business  of  monopolies,  which  they  justly  considered  as 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the 
nation.  Had  they  attempted  to  extort  that  concession  by 
keeping  the  supply  in  suspense,  so  haughty  was  the  queen's 
disposition,  that  this  appearance  of  constraint  and  jealousy 
had  been  sufficient  to  have  produced  a  denial  of  all  their  re- 
quests, and  to  have  forced  her  into  some  acts  of  authority  stiD 
more  violent  and  arbitrary. 

[1602.]  The  remaining  events  of  this  reign  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important.  The  queen,  finding  that  the  Span- 
iards had  involved  her  in  so  much  trouble,  by  fomenting  and 

quished  the  appearance  of  despotism.    Even  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  absent,  those  who  covered  her  table,  though  persons  of  quality, 
neither  approached  it  nor  retared  from  it  without  kneeling,  and  that 
often  three  times. 
»  D*Eweft,  p.  668,  669. 
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assistiDg  the  Irish  rebellion,  resolved  to  give  them  employment  ' 
at  home  ;  and  she  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  nine  ships,  under 
Sir  Richard  Levison,  admiral,  and  Sir  William  Monson,  vice- 
admiral,  whom  she  sent  on  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain. 
The  admiral,  with  part  of  the  squadron,  met  the  galleons 
loaded  with  treasure ;  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  attack 
them.  The  vice-admiral  also  fell  in  with  some  rich  ships, 
but  they  escaped  for  a  like  reason;  and  these  two  brave 
officers,  that  their  expedition  might  not  prove  entirely  fhutless, 
resolved  to  attack  the  harbor  of  Cerimbra,in  Portugal ;  where, 
they  received  intelligence,  a  very  rich  carrack  had  taken 
shelter.  The  harbor  was  guarded  by  a  castle:  there  were 
eleven  galleys  stationed  in  it ;  and  the  militia  of  the  country, 
to  the  number,  as  was  believed,  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
appeared  in  arms  on  the  shore :  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
obstacles,  and  others  derived  from  the  winds  and  tides,  the 
English  squadron  broke  into  the  harbor,  dismounted  the  guna 
of  the  castle,  sunk,  or  burnt,  or  put  to  flight  the  galleys,  and 
obliged  the  carrack  to  surrender.*  They  brought  her  home 
to  &)gland,  and  she  was  valued  at  a  million  of  ducats :  f  a 
sensible  loss  to  the  Spaniards,  and  a  supply  still  more  important 
to  EUzabeth.t 

The  affairs  of  Ireland,  after  the  defeat  of  Tyrone  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  hastened  to  a  settlement  Lord 
Mountjoy  divided  lus  army  into  small  parties,  and  harassed  the 
rebels  on  every  side :  he  built  Gharlemont  and  many  other 
small  forts,  which  were  impregnable  to  the  Irish,  and  guarded 
all  the  important  passes  of  the  country :  the  activity  of  Sir 
Henry  Docwray  and  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  permitted  no 
repose  or  security  to  the  rebels ;  and  many  of  tne  chieftains, 
after  skulking  during  some  time  in  woods  and  morasses,  sub- 
mitted to  mercy,  and  received  such  conditions  as  the  deputy 
was  pleased  to  impose  upon  them.  [1603.1  Tyrone  himself 
made  application  by  Arthur  Mac-Baron,  his  brother,  to  be 
received  upon  terms ;  but  Mountjoy  would  not  admit  him, 
except  he  made  an  absolute  surrender  of  his  life  and  iortunes 
to  die  queen's  .mercy.    He  appeared  before  the  deputy  at 

*  MoDSOD,  p.  181.  t  Camden,  p.  647. 

X  This  year  the  Spaniards  began  the  siege  of  Ostend,  wfaicb  was 
bravely  defended  for  five  months  by  Sir  Francis  Yere.  The  states 
then  relieved  him,  by  sending  a  new  governor ;  and  on  the  whole,  the 
siege  lasted  three  years*  and  is  computed  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  a 
hundred  thousand  mea 
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'  MiUefoiit,  in  a  habit  and  posture  suitaUe  to  his  piesent  ftHrtane ; 
and  after  acknowledgiDg  his  offence  in  the  most  humble  terms, 
he  was  oonunitted  to  custody  by  Mountjoy,  who  intended  to 
bring  him  over  captive  into  England,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
queen's  pleasure. 

But  Elizabetibi  was  now  incapable  of  receiving  any  satisfinc- 
tion  from  this  fortunate  event :  she  had  Men  into  a  profound 
melancholy ;  which  all  the  advantages  of  her  high  fortune,  all 
the  glories  of  her  prosperous  reign,  were  unable  in  any  degree 
to  dleviate  or  assuage.  Some  ascribed  this  depression  of 
mind  to  her  repentance  of  granting  a  pardon  to  Tyrone,  whom 
she  had  always  resolved  to  bring  to  condign  punishment  for 
his  treasons,  but  who  had  made  such  interest  with  the  minis- 
ters as  to  extort  a  remission  from  her.  Others,  with  more 
likelihood,  accounted  for  her  dejection  by  a  discovery  which 
she  had  made,  of  the  correspondence  maintained  in  her  court 
with  her  successor,  the  king  of  Scots,  and  by  the  neglect  to 
which,  on  account  of  her  old  age  and  infirmities,  she  imagined 
herself  to  be  enxised.  But  there  is  another  cause  assigned 
for  her  melancholy,  which  has  long  been  rejected  by  historians 
as  rcMiuuitie,  but  which  late  discoveries  seem  to  have  con- 
firmed ;  *  some  incidents  happened  which  revived  her  tender- 
ness lor  Essex,  and  filled  her  with  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the 
consent  which  she  had  unwarily  given  to  his  execution. 

The  earl  of  Essex,  after  lus  return  from  the  f<»i;unate  expe- 
dition against  Cadiz,  observing  the  increase  of  the  queen's 
fond  attachment  towards  him,  took  occasion  to  r^et,  that  the 
necessity  of  her  service  required  him  often  to  be  absent  from 
her  perM>n,  and  exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices  which  his 
enemies,  mot^  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  eould  employ 
against  him.  She  was  moved  with  this  tender  jealousy ;  and 
making  him  the  present  of  a  ring,  desired  him  to  keep  that 
pledge  of  her  affection,  and  assui^  him,  that  into  whatever 
disgrace  he  should  M,  whatever  prejudices  she  might  be  in- 
duoed  to  entertain  against  him,  yet,  if  he  sent  her  that  ring,  she 
would  immediately  upon  the  sight  of  it  recall  her  former  tender- 
ness, woidd  afford  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would  lend  a  fevor- 
able  ear  to  his  apology.  Essex,  notwithstanding  all  his  misfor- 
tunes, reserved  this  precious  gift  to  the  last  extremity ;  but  after 
his  trial  and  condemnation,  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment, 

«  S^  the  proafr  of  this  reeuirkftble  &ot  collected  in  Birch*B  Nego- 
tiatioDis  p.  206.    And  Memoin,  vol  ii  p.  481,  606,  60S,  etc 
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and  he  committod  the  ring  to  the  countess  <tf  Nottingham, 
whom  he  desired  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen.  The  countess  was 
prevailed  on  by  her  husband,  the  mortal  enemy  of  E^sex,  not  to 
execute  the  commission ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  still  expected  that 
her  fiivorite  would  make  this  last  appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and 
who  ascribed  the  n^lect  of  it  to  his  invincible  obstinacy,  was, 
after  much  delay  and  •many  internal  combats,  pushed  by 
resentment  and  pohcy  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  executi<»i. 
The  countess  of  f^ottingham,  £EdliQg  into  sickness,  and  affected 
with  the  near  approach  of  deatib^  was  seized  with  remorse  £or 
her  conduct ;  and  having  obtained  a  visit  from  the  queen,  she 
craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  the  &tal  secret  The 
queen,  astonished  with  this  incident,  burst  into  a  furious  pas- 
sion :  she  shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed ;  and  crying  to 
her,  ^  that  God  might  pardon  her,  but  she  never  could,''  she 
broke  from  her,  and  thenceforth  resigned  herself  over  to  the 
deepest  and  most  incurable  melancholy.  She  rejected  all 
consolation :  she  even  refused  food  and  sustenance :  and  throw- 
ing herself  on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immovable, 
feeing  her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  declaring  life  and 
existence  an  insufferable  burden  to  her.  Few  words  she 
uttered ;  and  they  were  all  eM)ressive  of  some  inward  grief 
which  she  cared  not  to  reveal :  but  sighs  and  groans  were  the 
chief  vent  which  she  gave  to  her  despondency,  and  which, 
though  they  discovered  her  sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease 
or  assuage  them.  Ten  days  and  nights  she  lay  upon  the  car^ 
pet,  leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids  brought  her ;  and 
her  physicians  could  not  persuade  her  to  allow  hereelf  to  be 
put  to  bed,  much  less  to  make  trial  of  any  remedies  which 
they  prescribed  to  her.*  Her  anxious  mind  at  last  had  so  long 
preyed  on  her  frail  body,  that  her  end  was  visibly  approach- 
ing; and  the  coundl,  being  assembled,  sent  the  keeper, 
admiral,  and  secretary,  to  know  her  will  with  regard  to  her 
successor.  She  answered  with  a  fiaint  voice,  that  as  she  had 
held  a  regal  sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than  a  royal  succes- 
sor. Cecil  requesting  her  to  explain  herself  more  particularly, 
she  subjoined,  that  she  would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her ;  and 
who  should  that  be  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  king  of  Soots  ? 
Being  then  advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her 
thoughts  upon  God,  she  replied,  that  she  did  so,  nor  did  her 
mind  in  the  least  wander  from  him.     Her  voice  soon  after  left 

•  Strype,  vol  iv.  Not  alft. 
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her;  her  senses  Med;  she  fell  into  a  lethargic  slumber, 
which  continued  some  hours ;  and  she  expired  gently,  -without 
fiirther  struggle  or  convulsion,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her 
age,  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

So  dark  a  cloud  overcast  the  evening  of  that  day,  which  had 
shone  out  with  a  mighty  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 
There  are  few  great  personages  in  .history  who  have  been 
more  exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies  and  the  adulation 
of  friends  than  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  yet  there  scarcely  is  any 
whose  reputation  has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  lerigfli  of  her 
administration,  and  the  strong  features  of  her  character,  were 
able  to  overcome  all  prejudices ;  and  obliging  her  detractors 
to  abate  much  of  their  invectives,  and  her  ^mirers  somewhat 
of  their  panegyrics,  have  at  last,  in  spite  of  political  Actions, 
and,  what  is  more,  of  rehgious  animosities,  produced  a  tmiform 
judgment  with  regard  to  her  conduct  Her  vigor,  her  con- 
stancy, her  magnanimity,  her  penetration,  vigilance,  address, 
are  allowed  to  merit  the  highest  praises,  and  appear  not  to 
have  been  surpassed  by  any  person  that  ever  filled  a  throne : 
a  conduct  less  rigorous,  less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more 
indulgent  to  her  people,  would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a 
perfect  character.  By  the  force  of  her  mind,  she  controlled 
all  her  more  active  and  stronger  quaUties,  and  prevented  them 
from  running  into  excess :  her  heroism  was  exempt  from 
temerity,  her  finigality  from  avarice,  her  friendship  from  par- 
tiality, her  active  temper  from  turbulency,  and  a  vain  ambition ; 
she  guarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success  from 
lesser  infirmities ;  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admi- 
ration, the  jealousy  of  love,  and  the  sallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded  equally 
on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed  with  a  great 
command  over  hei-self,  she  soon  obtained  an  uncontrolled 
ascendant  over  her  people :  and  while  she  merited  all  their 
esteem  by  her  real  virtues,  she  also  engaged  their  aiFections  by 
her  pretended  ones.  Few  sovereigns  of  England  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  more  difficult  circumstances,  and  none  ever 
conducted  the  government  with  such  uniform  success  and 
felicity.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  toleration, 
the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions,  she  preserved 
her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence,  from  those  confusions 
in  which  theological  controversy  had  involved  all  the  neigh- 
boring   nations:    and    though  her  enemies   were  the  most 
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poiterfdl  princes  of  Europe,  the  most  active,  the  most  enter* 
prising,  the  least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  her  vigor  to  make 
deep  impressions  on  their  states :  her  own  greatness,  mean- 
while, remained  untouched  and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flourished  under 
her  reign,  share  the  pr^se  of  her  success ;  but  instead  of  less- 
ening tiie  applause  due  to  her,  they  make  great  addition  to  it 
They  owed  all  of  them  their  advancement  to  her  choice ;  they 
were  supported  by  her  constancy ;  and,  with  all  their  abilities, 
they  were^never  able  to  acquire  any  undue  ascendant  over  her. 
In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  she  remained 
equally  mistress :  the  force  of  the  tender  passions  was  great 
over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  still  superior ;  and  the 
combat  which  her  victory  visibly  cost  her,  serves  only  to  display 
the  firmness  of  her  resolution,  and  the  loftiness  of  her  ambitious 
sentiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted  the 
prejudices  both  of  faction  and  bigotry,  yet  lies  still  eitposed  to 
another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable  because  more  natural, 
and  whidi,  according  to  the  different  views  in  which  we  survey 
her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond  measure,  or  diminish- 
ing the  lustre  of  her  character..  This  prejudice  is  founded  on 
the  consideration  of  her  sex.  When  we  contemplate  her  as  a 
woman,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  the  highest  admiration  of 
her  great  qualities  and  extensive  capacity ;  but  we  are  also  apt 
to  require  some  more  softness  of  disposition,  some  greater  lenity 
of  temper,  some  of  those  amiable  weaknesses  by  which  her  sex 
is  distinguished.  But  the  true  method  of  estimating  her  merit, 
is  to  lay  aside  all  these  considerations,  and  consider  her  merely 
as  a  rational  being  placed  in  authority,  and  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  mankind.  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
our  fancy  to  her  as  a  wife  or  a  mistress ;  but  her  qualities  as  a 
sovereign,  though  with  some  considerable  exceptions,  are  the 
object  of  undisputed  applause  and  approbation. 
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APPENDIX  III. 

Ths  party  among  us  who  have  distmguished  themselves 
bj  their  adhering  to  Kberty  and  a  popular  goTemment,  have 
long  indulged  their  prejudices  against  the  succeeding  laee  of 
princes,  by  bestowing  unbounded  panegyrics  on  the  virtue  and 
wisdom  of  Elizabeth.  They  have  even  been  so  extremely 
ignorant  of  the  transactions  of  this  reign,  as  to  extol  her  for  a 
quality  which,  of  all  others,  she  was  the  least  possessed  of; 
a  tender  regard  for  the  constitution,  and  a  concern  for  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  her  people.     But  as  it  is  scarcely 

Cible  for  the  prepossessions  of  party  to  throw  a  veil  much 
jer  over  facts  so  palpable  and  undeniable,  there  is  danger 
lest  the  public  should  run  into  the  opposite  exti^eme,  and  should 
entertain  an  aversion  to  the  memory  of  a  princess  who  exer- 
cised the  royal  authority  in  a  nianner  so  contrary  to  all  the 
ideas  which  we  at  present  entertain  of  a  legal  constitution. 
But  Elizabeth  only  supported  the  prerogatives  transmitted  to 
her  by  her  predecessors  :  she  believed  that  her  subjects  were 
entitled  to  no  more  liberty  than  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed : 
she  found  that  they  entirely  acquiesced  in  her  arbitrary  admin- 
istration: and  it  was  not  natural  for  her  to  find  feult  with 
a  form  of  government  by  which  she  herself  was  invested  with 
such  unlimited  authority.  In  the  particular  exertions  of  power, 
the  question  ouffht  never  to  be  forgotten,  What  is  best  ?  But 
in  the  general  distribution  of  power  among  the  several  mem- 
bers of  a  constitution,  there  can  seldom  be  admitted  any  other 
question  than,  What  is  established  ?  Few  examples  occur  of 
princes  who  have  willingly  resigned  their  power;  none  of  those 
who  have,  without  struggle  and  reluctance,  allowed  it  to  be 
extorted  from  them.  If  any  other  rule  than  established  prac- 
tice be  followed,  factions  and  dissensions  must  multiply  with- 
out end  :  and  though  many  constitutions,  and  none  more  than 
the  British,  have  been  improved  even  by  violent  innovations, 
the  praise  bestowed  on  those  patriots  to  whom  the  nation  has 
been  indebted  for  its  privileges,  ought  to  be  given  with  some 
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reserve,  and  sur^y  without  the  least  rancor  against  those  who 
adhered  to  the  ancient  constitution.* 

In  order  to  understand  the  andent  constitution  of  Englmd, 
there  is  not  a  period  wluch  deserves  more  to  be  studied  than 
the  reign  of  Etissabeth.  The  prerogatives  of  this  princess  were 
scarcely  ever  disputed,  and  she  therefore  employed  them  with- 
out scruj^e :  her  imperious  temper — a  circumstance  in  which 
she  went  ht  beyond  her  sucocsscmb — rendered  her  exertions  of 
power  violent  and  frequent,  and  discovered  the  full  extent  of 
her  authcMrity :  the  great  popukiky  which  she  enjcyjred,  proves 
that  she  did  not  infringe  any  estaUished  HbertieB  dT  the  people: 
there  remains  evidence  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  most  noted 
acts  of  her  administration :  and  though  that  evidence  must  be 
drawn  from  a  source  wide  of  the  <Hrdinary  historians,  it  beocHses 
only  the  more  authentic  on  that  account,  and  serves  as  a 
str^ager  prooi,  that  her  particular  exertions  of  power  weie  eon* 
ceived  to  be  nothing  but  the  ordinary  course  of  administratioD) 
since  they  were  not  thought  remarkable  enough  to  be  recorded 
even  by  cont^nporary  writers.  If  there  was  any  difference  in 
this  particular,  the  people  in  former  reigns  seem  rather  to 
have  been  more  submisdve  than  even  during  the  age  of  EVaat 
beth  ;f  it  may  not  here  be  improper  to  recount  some  of  the 
ancient  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  lay  open  the  sources 
0^  that  great  power  which  the  English  monarchs  fonnerly 
enjoyed. 

CHie  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  established  instruments 
of  power  was  the  court  of  star  chamber,  which  possessed  an 
unlimited  discretionary  authority  of  fining,  imprisoning,  and 

*  By  the  andent  coostitntioD,  is  here  meant  that  whicfa  prevailed 
before  the  settitement  of  our  present  plan  of  liberty.  There  was  a 
more  aneient  constitution,  where,  tbougn  the  people  nad  perhaps  less 
liberty  than  under  the  Tudors,  yet  the  king  had  also  less  authority :  the 
power  of  the  barons  was  a  great  check  upon  him,  and  exercised  great 
tyranny  over  them.  But  th^e  was  still  a  more  ancient  constitntion, 
viz.,  that  hetete  the  sigcrine  of  the  diarters,  when  neither  the  people  nor 
the  barons  had  any  regdar  privileffes ;  and  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  reign  of  an  able  pnnce  was  almost  wholly  in  tbe  kiqg. 
The  English  constitution,  like  all  others,  has  been  in  a  state  of  continucul 
fluctuation. 

f  In  a  memorial  of  the  state  of  the  realm,  drawn  by  Secretary  Cecfl 
in  1569,  there  is  this  passage :  **  Then  li^kweth  the  decay  of  obedience 
in  civil  policy,  -which  being  compared  with  the  fearfulness  and  reverence 
of  all  inferior  estates  to  their  superiors  in  times  past,  will  astonish  any 
wise  and  ooosiderate  {person,  to  behold  th^  dtespefalifin  of  refarmati<feu" 
Haynes,  p.  686.    Agun,  p.  588. 
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inflicting  corporal  punishment;  and  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended to  all  sorts  of  offences,  contempts,  and  disorders  that 
lay  not  within  reach  of  the  common  law.  The  members  of 
this  court  consisted  of  the  privy  council  and  the  judges  ;  men 
who  all  of  them  enjoyed  their*  offices  during  pleasure ;  and 
when  the  prince  himself  was  present,  he  was  the  sole  judge, 
and  all  the  others  could  only  interpose  with  their  advice. 
There  needed  but  this  one  court  in  any  government  to  put  an 
end  to  all  regular,  legal,  and  exact  plans  of  liberty ;  for  who 
durst  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  crown  and  ministry,  or 
aspire  to  the  character  of  being  a  patron  of  freedom,  while 
exposed  to  so  arbitrary  a  jurisdiction?  I  much  question 
whether  any  of  the  absolute  monarchies  in  Europe  contain,  at 
pnssent,  so  illegal  and  despotic  a  tribunal. 

The  court  of  high  commission  was  another  jurisdiction  Btill 
more  terrible ',  both  because  the  crime  of  heresy,  of  which  it 
took  cognizance,  was  more  nndefinable  than  any  civil  offence, 
and  because  its  methods  of  inquisition,  and  of  administering 
oaths,  were  more  contrary  to  all  the  most  simple  ideas  of 
justice  and  equity.  The  fines  and  imprisonments  imposed  by 
this  court  were  frequent :  the  deprivations  and  suspensions  of 
the  clergy  for  nonconformity  were  also  numerous,  and  com- 
prehended at  one  time  the  third  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  of 
England.*  The  queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, said  expressly,  that  she  was  resolved  "  that  no  man 
should  be  suffered  to  decline,  either  on  the  left;  or  on  the  right 
hand,  from  the  drawn  line  limited  by  authority,  and  by  her 
laws  and  injunctions."  f 

But  martial  law  went  beyond  even  these  two  courts  in  a 
prompt,  and  arbitrary,  and  violent  method  of  decision.  When- 
ever there  was  any  insurrection  or  public  disorder,  the  crown 
employed  martial  law ;  and  it  was,  during  that  time,  exercised 
not  only  over  the  soldiers,  but  over  the  whole  people;  any 
one  might  be  punished  as  a  rebel,  or  an  aider  and  abettor  of 
rebellion,"  whom  the  provost  martial,  or  lieutenant  of  a  county, 
or  their  deputies,  pleased  to  suspect.  Lord  Bacon  says,  that 
the  trial  at  common  law  granted  to  the  earl  of  Essex  and  his 
fellow-conspirators,  was  a  favor ;  for  that  the  case  would  have 
borne  and  required  the  severity  of  martial  law.J  We  have 
seen  instances  of  its  being  employed  by  Queen   Mary  in 


*  Neal,  voL  i  p.  479.  +  Murden,  p.  188. 

t  VoL  iv.  p.  610. 
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defenoe  of  orthodoxy.  There  remains  a  letter  of  Queen 
Mffiibeth^s  to  the  earl  of  Sussex,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
northern  reheliion,  in  which  she  sharply  reproves  him,  because 
she  had  not  heai'd  of  his  having  executed  any  criminals  by 
martial  law;*  though  it  is  probable  that  near  eight  hundred 
persons  suffered,  one  way  or  other,  on  account  of  that  slight 
insurrecti(»L  But  the  kings  of  England  did  not  always  limit 
the  exercise  of  this  law  to  times  of  civil  war  and  disorder. 
In  1552,  when  there  was  no  rebellion  or  insurrection,  King 
Edward  granted  a  commission  of  martial  law ;  and  empowered 
the  commissioners  to  execute  it,  "  as  should  be  thought  by 
their  discretions  most  necessary."  f  Queen  Elizabeth  too  was 
not  sparing  in  the  use  of  this  law.  In  1573,,  one  Peter 
Burchet,  a  Puritan,  beii^  persuaded  that  it  was  meritorious  to 
kill  such  as  opposed  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  ran  into  the 
streets,  and  wounded  Hawkins,  the  feunous  sea  captain,  whom 
he  took  for  Hatton,  the  queen's  favorite.  The  queen  was  so 
incensed,  that  she  ordered  him  to  be  punished  instantly  by 
'  martial  law ;  but  upon  the  remonstrance  of  some  prudent 
counsellors,  who  told  her  that  this  law  was  usually  confined 
to  turbulent  times,  she  recalled  her  order,  and  delivered  over 
Burchet  to  the  common  law.|  But  she  continued  not  always 
80  reserved  in  executing  tins  authority.  There  remains  a 
proclamation  of  hers,  in  which  she  orders  martial  law  to  be 
used  against  all  such  as  import  bulls,  or  even  forbidden  books 
and  pamphlets  from  abroad ;  §  and  prohibits  the  questioning  of 
tjie  lieutenants  or  their  deputies  for  their  arbitrary  punishment 
of  such  offenders,  "  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  in  any- 
wise notwithstanding."  We  have  another  act  of  hers  still 
more  extraordinary.  The  streets  of  London  were  much  in- 
^ted  with  idle  vagabonds  and  riotous  persons:  the  lord 
mayor  had  endeavored  to  repress  this  disorder ;  tiie  star 
chamber  had  exerted  its  authority,  and  inflicted  punishment 
on  these  rioters :  but  the  queen,  finding  those  remedies  in- 
effectual, revived  martial  law,  and  gave  Sir  Thomas  Wilford 
a  commission  of  provost-martial :  "  Granting  him  authority, 
and  commanding  him,  upon  signification  given  by  the  justices 
of  peace  in  London  or  the  neighboring  counties,  of  such 
offenders  worthy  to  be  speedily  executed  by  martial  law,  to 

«  MS.  of  Lord  Rovston'a,  from  the  paper  oflSce. 
+  Strype's  Eccles.  iilemoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  878,  458, 469, 
I  Camden,  p.  446.    Strype,  vol,  ii.  p.  288. 
§  Strype,  voL  iii.  p.  610, 
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attach  and  take  the  same  persons,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bfud  justices,  according  to  justice  of  martial  law,  to  execute 
them  upon  the  gallows  or  gibbet  openly,  or  near  to  such  place 
where  the  said  rebellious  and  incorrigible  offenders  shall  be 
found  to  have  committed  the  said  great  off^ices."  ^  I  suppose 
it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  instance  of  such  an  act  of 
authority  in  any  place  nearer  than  Muscovy.  The  patent  of 
high  constable,  granted  to  Earl  Rivers  by  Edward  IV.,  proves 
the  nature  of  the  office.  The  powers  are  unlimited,  perpetual, 
and  remain  in  force  during  peace  as  well  as  dming  war  and 
rebellion.  The  parliament  in  Edward  VL's  reign  acknowl- 
edged the  jurisdiction  of  the  constable  and  martial's  court  to 
be  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  f 

The  star  chamber,  and  high  commission,  and  court  martial, 
though  arbitrary  jurisdictions,  had  still  sixne  pretence  of  a 
trial,  at  least  of  a  sentence ;  but  there  was  a  grievous  punish- 
ment very  generally  infficted  in  that  age,  without  any  other 
authority  tmm  the  warrant  of  a  secretary  of  state  or  of  the 

Srivy  council ;  X  and  that  was,  imprisonment  in  any  jail,  and  ' 
uiing  any  time,  that  the  ministers  should  thmk  proper.  In 
suspicious  times,  fdl  the  jails  were  full  of  prisoners  of  state ; 
and  these  unhappy  victims  of  public  jealousy  were  sometimes 
thrown  into  dungeons,  and  loaded  with  irons,  and  treated  in 
the  most  cruel  manner,  without  their  being  able  to  obtain  uiy 
remedy  from  law. 

This  practice  was  an  indirect  way  of  employing  torture: 
but  the  rack  itself;  though  not  admitted  in  the  ordinary  execu- 
tion of  justice,  §  was  frequently  used,  upon  any  suspicion,  by 
authority  of  a  warrant  from  a  secretary  or  the  privy  council 
Even  the  council  in  the  marches  of  Wales  was  empowered, 
by  their  very  commission,  to  make  use  of  torture  whenever 
they  thought  proper.  |  There  cannot  be  a  strcmger  proof  how 
Bghtly  the  rack  was  employed  than  the  following  stwy,  told 
by  Lord  Bacon,  We  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words :  "  The 
queen  was  mightily  incensed  agabst  Haywarde,  on  account 

*  Rymer,  vol  xvi.  p.  279. 

f  7  Edw.  VL  cap.  20.  See  Sir  John  Davis's  QiiestioB  conoemiiig 
liiiQpositions,  p.  9. 

f  In  1588,  the  lord  mayor  committed  several  citueoB  to  prison, 
because  they  refused  to  pay  the  loan  demanded  of  them.  Murden, 
p.  682. 

t  Harrison,  book  ii  chap.  11. 
Hajnes,  p.  196.    See  further,  La  Boderie,  vol  I  p.  211. 
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of  a  book  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Essex,  being  a  stoir  of  the 
first  year  of  Henry  IV.,  thinkiiig  it  a  seditioiis  prelude  to  put 
into  the  people's  heads  boldness  and  faction :  *  she  said,  she 
had  an  opinion  that  there  was  treason  in  it,  and  asked  me  if 
I  could  not  find  any  places  in  it  that  might  be  drawn  within 
the  ease  of  treason  ?  Whereto  I  answered,  For  treason,  sure 
I  found  none;  but  for  felony,  very  many:  and  when  her 
majesty  hastily  asked  me.  Wherein  ?  I  told  her,  the  author  had 
committed  rery  apparent  theft ;  for  he  had  taken  most  of  the 
sentoioes  of  Oomi^us  Taeitus,  and  transLated  them  into  £ng- 
h^,  and  put  ^m  into  his  text.  And  another  time,  when  thd 
queen  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was  his  writing  whose 
name  waa  to  it,  but  that  it  had  some  more  mischievous  author, 
and  said  with  great  indignation,  that  she  should  have  him 
racked  to  produce  his  author ;  I  rephed,  Nay,  madam,  he  is  a 
doctor;  nevor  rack  his  person,  but  jBfk  his  style :  let  him  hAve 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  hdp  of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to 
contintte  the  stcny  where  it  breaketh  oSy  and  I  will  undertake^ 
by  collating  the  styles,  to  judge  whether  he  were  the  autiior  or 
no."t  Thus,  had  it  n<^  been  for  Bacon's  humanity,  or  rather 
his  wit,  this  authc»r,  a  man  of  letters,  had  been  put  to  the  raek 
for  a  most  innocent  performance.  His  real  offence  was  hii 
dedicating  a  book  to  that  munificent  patron  of  the  learned,  the 
earl  of  Essex,  at  a  time  when  ibis  noUeman  lay  under  her 
majesty's  displeasure. 

The  queen's  m^iaoe  of  trying  and  punishing  Haywarde 
'  for  treasou  could  easily  have  ^n  executed,  let  his  book 
have  been  ever  so  innocent.  While  so  many  terrors  hung 
over  the  people,  no  jury  durst  have  acquit^;ed  a  man  when 
ike  court  was  resolved  to  have  him  condemned.  The  prac- 
tice, also/  of  not  confronting  witnesses  with  the  prisoner, 
gave  the  crown  lawyens  all  imaginable  advantage  against 
him.  And  indeed  there  scarcdy  occurs  an  instance  during 
all  these  reigns,  that  the  sovereign  or  the  ministers  were  ever 
disi^oint^  in  the  issue  of  a  prosecution.  Timid  juries,  smd 
judges  who  held  their  oflBices  during  pleasure,  never  failed  to 
second  all  the  views  of  the  crown.    And  as  the  practice  was 

*  To  our  appr^ension,  Haywarde's  book  seems  rather  to  have  a  ecoir 

trary  tendency-.    For  he  has  there  preserved  the  fomous  speech  of  the 

bishop  of  Caruale,  whidi  contains,  in  the  most  express  terms,  l^e  doctrine 

of  pasfflve  obedience.    But  Queen  Elizabeth  was  very  difBcult  to  please 

.  en  this  head. 

1- Cabala,  p.  81.  ^ 
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ancMoUj  oommon  of  fining,  imprisoning,  or  otherwise  punish' 
ing  the  jurors,  merely  atthe  discretion  of  the  court,  for  finding 
a  verdict  contrary  to  the  direction  of  these  dependent  judges,  it 
is  obvious  that  juries  were  then  no  manner  of  security  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject 

The  power  of  pressing,  both  for  sea  and  land  service,  and 
obliging  any  person  to  accept  of  any  office,  however  mean  or 
unfit  for  him,  was  another  prerogative  totally  inoompatibld 
with  freedom.  Osborne  gives  the  following  account  of  Elisar 
beth's  method  of  employing  this  prerogative:  ''In  case  she 
found  any  likely  to  interrupt  her  occasions,'^  says  he,  '^she  did 
seasonably  prevent  him  by  a  chargeable  employment  abroad, 
or  putting  him  upon  some  service  at  home,  which  she  knew 
least  grateful  to  the  people ;  contrary  to  a  &lse  maxim,  since 
practised  with  far  worse  success,  by  such  princes  as  thoti^t 
it  better  husbandry  to  buy  o£f  enemies  than  reward  friends."  * 
The  practice  with  which  Osborne  reproaches  the  two  immediate 
successors  of  Elizabeth,  proceeded  partly  from  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  their  situation,  partly  from  the  greater  lenity  of 
their  disposition.  The  power  of  pressing,  as  may  naturally  be 
imagined,  was  often  abused,  in  other  respects,  by  men  ofinferior 
rank ;  and  officers  often  exacted  money  for  teeing  persona^from 
the  service.f 

The  government  of  Enghmd  during  that  age,  however  differ- 
ent in  other  particulars,  l^re  in  this  respect  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  Turkey  at  present:  this  sovereign  possessed  every 
power,  except  that  of  imposing  taxes ;  and  in  both  countries, 
this  limitation,  unsupported  by  other  privileges,  appears  rather 
prejudicial  to  the  people.  In  Turkey,  it  obliges  the  sultan  to 
permit  the  extortion  of  the  bashas  and  governors  of  provinces, 
from  whom  he  afterwards  squeezes  presents  or  takes  forfeitures: 
in  England,  it  engaged  the  queen  to  erect  monopolies,  and 
grant  patents  for  exclusive  trade ;  an  invention  so  pernicious, 
that  had  she  gone  on  during  a  tract  of  years  at  her  own  rate, 
England,  the  seat  of  riches,  and  arts,  and  commerce,  would 
have  contained  at  present  as  little  industry  as  Morocco  or  the 
coast  of  Barbary. 

We  may  further  observe  that  this  valuable  privilege,  valua- 
ble only  because  it  proved  afterwards  the  means  by  which  the 
parliament  extorted  all  their  other  privileges,  was  very  much 
encroached  on,  in  an  indirect  manner,  during  the  reign  of 

,    ♦  Page  892.  f  Murden,  p  181. 
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Elizabeth,  as  well  as  of  her  piedeoeflsoFs.  She  often  exacted 
loans  firom  her  people;  an  arbitrary  and  unequal  kind  of 
imposition,  and  which  individuals  felt  severely;  £;>r  though 
the  money  had  been  regularly  repaid,  which  was  seldom  the 
case,*  it  lay  in  the  prince's  hands  without  interest,  which  was 
a  sensible  loss  to  the  persons  from  whom  the  money  was  bor^ 
rowed.f 

There  remains  a  proposal,  made  by  Lord  Burleigh,  for  levy- 
log  a  general  loan  on  the  people,  equivalent  to  a  subsidy;^  a 
scheme  which  would  have  laid  the  burden  more  equally,  but 
which  was,  in  different  words,  a  taxation  imposed  without  con- 
sent of  parliament  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  (scheme  thus 
proposed,  without  any  visible  necessity,  by  that  wise  minister,  is 
the  very  same  which  Henry  VUI.  executed,  and  which  Charles 
L,  enraged  by  ill  usage  from  his  parliament,  and  reduced  to 
the  greatest  difficulties,  put  afterwards  in  practice,  to  the  great 
discontent  of  the  nation. 

The  demand  of  benevolence  was  another  invention  of  that 
age  for  taxing  the  people.  This  practice  was  so  little  con- 
ceived to  be  irregular,  t^at  the  commons  in  1585  offered  the 
queen  a  benevolence ;  which  she  very  generously  refused,  as 
having  'no  occasion  at  that  time  for  money.  §  Queen  Mary, 
also,  by  an  order  of  council,  increased  the  customs  in  some 
branches;  and  her  sister  imitated  the  example. ||  There  was 
a  species  of  ship  money  imposed  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion:  the  several  ports  were  required  to  equip  a  certain 
number  of  vessels  at  their  own  charge :  and  such  was  the 
alacrity  of  the  people  for  the  public  defence,  that  some  of  the 
ports,  particularly  London,  sent  double  the  number  demanded 
of  them.^  When  any  levies  were  made  for  Ireland,  Fnmoe, 
or  the  Low  Countries,  the  queen  obliged  the  counties  to  levy 
the  soldiers,  to  arm  and  clothe  them,  and  carry  them  to  the 
seaports  at  their  own  charge.    New-year's  gifte  were  at  that 


*  Bacon,  voL  iv.  p.  862.  * 

f  Id  the  second  of  Richard  II.,  it  was  enacted  that  in  loans  which 
the  king  shall  require  of  his  subjects,  upon  letters  of  privy  seal,  such  as 
have  "  reasonable*  excuse  of  not  lending,  may  there  be  received  with- 
out further  summons,  travel,  or  grief  See  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  lYO.  By 
this  law,  the  Mng^s  prerogative  of  exacting  loans  was  ratified ;  and  what 
ought  to  be  deemed  a  "reasonaUe"  excuse  was  still  left  in  his  own 
breast  to  determine. 

X  Haynes,  p.  518,  619.  §  D'Ewes,  p.  494. 

I  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  862.  1  Monson,  p.  267. 
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time  expected  itom  the  Dol»lit^,  and  ftom  the  xBore  oonsidei»* 
ble  gentry.* 

Purveyanoe  and  preemption  were  also  methods  of  tsixdiaoHf 
unequal,  arbitrary,  and  oppreesiye.  The  whole  kingdom  sen- 
sibly felt  the  burden  of  those  impositions ;  and  it  was  regarded 
as  a  great  privilege  conferred  on  Ox£:>rd  and  Camlx^idge,  to 
prohibit  the  purveyors  from  taking  any  commodities  within  i^y^ 
miles  of  these  universities.  The  queen  victualled  her  navy 
by  means  of  this  prerogative,  during  the  first  years  of  her 
reign.t 

Wardship  was  the  most  regular  and  legal  of  all  these  impo- 
sitions by  prerogative ;  yet  was  it  a  great  badge  of  slavery,  and 
oppressive  to  all  the  considerable  &mihes.  When  an  estate 
devolved  to  a  female,  the  sovereign  obliged  her  to  many  any 
one  he  pleased :  whether  the  heir  were  male  or  female,  the 
crown  enjoyed  the  whole  profit  of  the  estate  during  the  minor* 
ity.  The  giving  of  a  rich  wardship  was  a  usuid  method  of 
rewarding  a  courtier  or  &vorite. 

The  inventions  were  endless  which  arbitrary  power  might 
employ  for  the  extorting  of  moneys  while  the  people  imagined 
that  their  property  was  secured  by  the  crown's  being  del]^rred 
from  imposmg  taxes.  St^pe  has  preserved  a  speech  of  Lord 
Burleigh  to  the  queen  and  council,  in  which  are  contained  some 
particulars  not  a  little  extraordinary.];  Burleigh  proposes,  that 
she  should  erect  a  court  for  the  correction  d[  all  abuses,  smd 
should  confer  on  the  commissions^  a  general  inquisitorial 
power  over  the  whole  kingdom.  He  sets  before  her  the  sam- 
ple of  her  wise  grandfather,  Henry  YH.,  who  by  such  methods 
extremely  augmented  his  revenue ;  and  he  recommends,  that 
this  new  court  should  proceed,  "  as  well  by  the  direction  and 
ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  as  by  virtue  of  her  majesty's  su- 
preme re^ment  and  absolute  power,  from  whence  law  pro- 
ceededP  In  a  word,  he  expects  from  this  institution  greater 
accession  to  the  royal  treasure  than  Henry  VIH.  derived  from 
the  abolition  of  the  abbeys,  and  all  the  forfeitures  of  ecclesias- 
tical i^venues.  This  project  of  Lord  Burleigh's  needs  not,  I 
think,  any  comment.  A  form  of  government  must  be  very 
arbitrary  indeed,  where  a  wise  and  good  minister  could  make 
such  a  proposal  to  the  sovereign. 

Embargoes  on  msrdiandi^  was  another  engine  of  royal 

♦  Strype's  M^noirB,  voL  i  p.  IB*/.  f  Oamden,  p.  888. 

X  Annals,  vol  ir.  p.  284,  et  seq. 
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power,  by  whidl  tiie  Dnglkh  princes  were  able  to  extort  monej 
from  the  people.  We  bave  seen  instances  in  the  reign  of 
Mary.  Elizabeth,  before  her  coronation,  issued  an  otder  to  the 
costom-house,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  all  crimson  silks  which 
should  be  imported,  till  the  court  were  first  supplied.*  She  ex- 
pected, no  doubt,  a  good  pennyworth  from  the  merchanta  while 
they  lay  under  this  restraint. 

The  parliament  pretended  to  tiie  r^ht  of  enacting  laws,  as 
well  as  of  granting  subsidies ;  but  this  privilege  was,  during 
that  age,  stiU  more  insignificant  than  the  other.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth expressly  prohibited  them  from  meddling  either  with  state 
matters  or  eodiesiastical  causes ;  and  she  openly  sent  the  mem- 
bers to  prison  who  dared  to  transgress  her  imperial  edict  in 
these  particulars.  There  passed  few  sessions  of  parliament, 
during  her  reign,  where  there  occur  not  instances  of  this  ar- 
bitrary conduct 

But  the  legislative  power  of  the  parliament  was  a  mere 
fellacy,  while  the  sovereign  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
possess  a  dispensing  power,  by  which  all  the  laws  could  be 
invalidated,  and  rendered  of  no  effect  The  exercise  of  this 
power  was  also  an  indirect  method  practised  for  erectinff  mo- 
nopolies. Where  the  statutes  laid  any  branch  of  manufiicture 
under  restrictions,  the  sovereign,  by  exempting  one  person 
firom  the  laws,  gave  him  in  effect  the  monopoly  of  that  com- 
modity.f  There  was  no  grievance  at  that  time  more  univer- 
sally complained  of,  than  the  frequent  dispensing  with  the 
penal  laws.J  *" 

But  in  reality  the  crown  possessed  the  full  legislative  power, 
by  means  of  proclamations,  which  might  affect  any  matter, 
even  of  the  greatest  importance^  and  which  the  star  chamber 
took  care  to  see  more  rigorously  executed  than  the  laws 
themselves.  The  motives  for  these  proclamations  were  some- 
times frivolous,  and  even  ridiculous.  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
taken  c^ence  at  the  smell  of  woad ;  and  she  issued  an  edict 
prohibiting  any  one  from  cultivating  that  useful  plant.  §  She 
was  also  pleased  to  take  offence  at  the  long  swords  and  high 
ruf&  then  in  fashion:  she  sent  about  her  officers  to  break 
every  man's  sword,   and  clip  every  man's  ruff  which  was 

*  Strype,  voL  i.  p.  27. 

♦  Rymer,  torn.  xv.  jj.*  T66.    D'Eweo,  p.  646. 
1  Murden,  p.  825. 

§  Townsenas  Journals,  p^  250.    Stew's  Annals. 
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a  oertain  dimeosioiiL*  This  {nractioe  reeemUea  the 
method  employed  by  the  great  Czar  Peter  to  make  his  sabjects 
change  their  garb. 

The  queen's  prohibition  of  the  ^  prophesyings,''  or  th«  as- 
semblies instituted  for  £uiatical  prayers  and  conferences,  was 
founded  on  a  better  reason,  but  sliows  still  the  unlimited 
extent  of  her  prerogative.  Any  number  of  persons  could  not 
meet  together,  in  order  to  read  the  Scriptures  and- confer  about 
religion,  though  in  ever  so  orthodox  a  manner,  without  her 
permission. 

There  were  many  other  branches  of  prerogative  incompati- 
ble with  an  exact  or  regular  enjoyment  of  liberty.  None  of 
the  nobility  could  marry  without  permission  from  the  sovereign. 
The  queen  detained  the  earl  of  Southampton  long  in  prison, 
because  he  privately  married  the  earl  of  Essex's  cousin.f  No 
man  could  travel  without  the  consent  of  the  prince.  Sir 
William  Evers  underwent  a  severe  persecution  because  he  had 
presumed  to  pay  a  private  visit  to  the  king  of  Scots.^  The 
sovereign  even  assumed  a  supreme  and  ui|cont3*olled  authority 
over  all  foreign  trade;  and  neither  allowed  any  person  to 
enter  or  depart  the  kingdom,  nor  any  conomodity  to  be  im- 
ported or  exported,  without  his  consent  § 

The  parliament,  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  queen,  praised  her 
for  not  imitating  the  practice  usual  among  her  predecessors, 
of  stopping  the  course  of  justice  by  particular  warrants.) 
There  could  not  possibly  be  a  greater  abuse,  nor  a  stronger 
mark  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  the  queen,  in  refraining  from  it^ 
was  very  laudable.  But  she  was  by  no  means  constant  in  this 
reserve.  There  remain  in  the  public  records  some  warrants  of 
hers  for  exempting,  particular  persons  from  all  lawsuits  and 
prosecutions;^  and  these  warrants,  she  says,  she  grants 
from  her  loysl  prerogative,  which  she  will  not  allow  to  be 
disputed. 

It  was  very  usual  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  probably 
in  all  the  preceding  reigns,  for  noblemen  or  privy  counsellors 
to  commit  to  prison  any  one  who  had  happened  to  displease 

*  Townsend's  Journals,  p.  250.  Stow's  Annals.  Strype,  vol  il 
p.  603. 

!  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii  p.  422. 
Birch's  Memoirs,  voL  ii  p.  611. 

Sir  John  Davis's  Question  conceniing  impositioDs,  pytfffl^yn. 
D'Ewes,  p.  141. 
Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  662,  708,  '777. 
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them  by  smog  for  his  just  debte ;  and  the  unhappy  person, 
though  he  gained  his  cause  in  the  courts  of  justice,  was  com- 
monly obliged  to  relinquish  his  property  in  order  to  obtain  his 
liberty.  Some,  likewise,  who  had  been  deUvered  from  prison 
by  the  judges  were  again  committed  to  custody  in  secret 
places,  without  any  possibility  of  obtaining  relief;  and  even 
the  officers  and  Serjeants  of  the  courts  of  law  were  punished 
for  executing  the  writs  in  favor  of  these  persons.  Nay,  it  was 
usual  to  send  for  people  by  pursuivants,  a  kind  of  harpies  who 
then  attended  the  orders  of  the  council  and  high  commission  ; 
and  they  were  brought  up  to  London,  and  constrained  by  im- 
prisonment, not  only  to  withdraw  their  lawful  suits,  but  also 
to  pay  the  pursuivants  great  sums  of  money.  The  judges,  in 
the  thirty-fourth  of  the  queen,  complain  to  her  majesty  of  the 
frequency  of  this  practice.  It  is  probable  that  so  egregious  a 
tyranny  was  carried  no  farther  down  than  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  since  the  parliament  who  presented  the  petition  of  right 
found  no  later  instances  of  it.*  And  even  these  very  judges 
of  Elizabeth,  who  thus  protect  the  people  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  great,  expressly  allow,  that  a  person  committed  by  special 
command  of  the  queen  is  not  bailable. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  in  such  a  government,  no  justice 
could  by  course  of  law  be  obtained  of  me  sovereign,  unless  he 
were  willing  to  allow  it  In  the  naval  expedition  undertaken 
by  Raleigh  and  Frobisher  against  the  Spaniards,  in  the  year 
1592,  a  very  rich  carrack  was  taken,  worth  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  queen's  share  in  the  adventure  was 
only  a  tenth ;  but  as  the  prize  was  so  great,  and  exceeded  so 
much  the  expectation  of  all  the  adventurers,  she  was  determined 
not  to  rest  contented  with  her  share.  Raleigh  humbly  and 
earnestly  begged  her  to  accept  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  or  rather  extortions ;  and  says 
that  the  present  which  the  proprietors  were  willing  to  make 
her  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,  was  the  greatest  that  ever 
prince  received  from  a  subjectf 

But  it  is  no  wonder  the  queen,  in  her  administration,  should 
pay  so  little  regard  to  liberty,  while  the  parliament  itself,  in 
enacting  laws,  was  entirely  negligent  of  it.  The  persecuting 
statutes  which  they  passed  against  Papists  and  Puritans  are 
extremely  contrary  to  the  genius  of  freedom  \  and  by  ex- 

*  Kushworth,  voL  I  p.  611.     Franklyn's  Annals,  p  260,  261. 
'  t  Strype,  voL  iv.  p.  128,  129. 
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poeiog  such  multitttdes  to  the  tyranhy  of  priests  and  bigots, 
accustomed  the  people* to  the  most  disgraceful  subjection. 
Thdir  oouferriDg  an  unlimited  supremacj  on  the  queen,  or,  what 
is  worse,  acknowledging  her  inherent  right  to  it,  was  another 
proof  of  their  voluntary  servitude. 

Hie  law  of  the  twenty-third  of  her  reign,  maldng  seditious 
words  against  the  queen  capital,  is  also  a  very  tyrannical 
statute;  and  a  use  no  less  tyrannical  was  sometimes  made 
of  it.  The  case  of  Udal,  a  Puritanical  clergyman,  seems 
singular  even  in  those  arlntrary  times.  This  man  had  pub- 
lished a  book,  called  a  Demonstration  of  Discipline,  in  which 
he  inveighed  against  the  govw nment  of  bishops ;  and  though 
he  had  carefhlly  endeavored  to  conceal  his  name,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  upon  suspicion,  and  brought  to  a  trial  for 
this  offence.  It  was  pretended,  that  the  bishops  were  part  of 
the  queen's  political  body ;  and  to  apeak  against  them,  was 
really  to  attack  her,  and  was  therelore  felony  by  the  statute. 
This  was  not  the  only  iniquity  to  which  Udal  was  exposed. 
The  judges  would  not  allow  the  jury  to  determine  any  thing 
but  the  iact,  whether  Udal  had  written  the  book  or  not,  with- 
out examining  his  intention,  or  the  import  of  tiie  words.  In 
order  to  prove  the  fact,  the  crown  lawyers  did  not  produce  a 
single  witness  to  the  couit :  they  only  read  the  testimony  of 
two  persons  absent,  one  of  whom  siud,  that  Udal  had  told  him 
he  was  the  author ;  another,  that  a  Mend  of  UdaFs  liad  said 
so.  They  woukl  not  allow  Udal  to  produce  any  exculpatory 
evidence  ;  which,  they  said,  was  never  to  be  permitted  against 
the  crown.*  And  tiiey  tendered  him  an  oath,  by  which  he 
was  required  to  depose  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the 
book  ;  and  his  refusal  to  make  that  deposition  was  employed 
as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  guilt  It  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  that  notwithstanding  these  multiplied  iniquities,  a  verdict 
of  death  was  given  by  the  jury  against  Udal ;  fear,  as  the  queen 
was  exta^mely  bent  upon  his  prosecution,  it  was  impossible 
he  could  escape.f  He  died  in  prison,  before  execution  of  the 
sentence. 

The  case  of  Penry  was,  if  possible,  still  harder.  This  man 
was  a  zealous  Puritan,  or  rather  a  Brownist,  a  small  sect, 

*  It  was  never  fully  established  that  the  prisoner  could  legally  pro- 
duce evidence  against  the  crown,  till  after  the  revolution.  See  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  voL  iv.  p.  852. 

t  State  Trials,  voL  i  p.  144.  Sti7pe,yd.iv.  p.  21.  Strype's  Life  of 
Whitgift,  p.  843. 
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whieh  afterwards  increased,  and  reoeived  the  name  of  ^  Indot 
pendente,"  He  bad  written  against  the  hierar^y  several 
tractey  sueh  as  Martin  Marprehte,  Theses  Martinianie,  and 
other  compositbns,  full  of  low  scorrility  and  petulant  satire. 
After  concealing  himself  for  some  yean,  he  was  seized ;  and 
as  the  statute  agaii^st  seditious  words  required  that  the  criminal 
should  be  tried  within  a  year  after  committmg  the  offence,  he 
could  not  be  indicted  for  his  printed  books.  He  was  ^erefore 
tried  fcH*  some  papers  found  m  his  pocket,  as  if  he  had  thereby 
scattered  sedition.*  It  was  also  imputed  to  him,  by  the  lord 
keept^,  Puckering,  that  in  some  c^  these  papers,  "he  bad 
only  acknowledged  her  majesl/s  royal  power  to  eitMiih 
laws  eoclesiastical  and  civil ;  but  had  avoided  the  usual  terms 
pf  nuzkinffy  enacting,  d^creeki^y  and  ordahUf^  laws  ;  which 
imply,"  says  the  lord  keeper^  "a  most  absolute  authority."! 
Penry  f<»r  these  offences  was  condemned  and  executed. 

Thus  we  have  se^,  that  the  "  most  absolute"  authority  of 
the  sovereign,  to  make  use  of  the  ford  keeper's  expression, 
was  established  on  above  twenty  branches  of  prerogative, 
which  are  now  abolished^  and  which  were,  every  one  of  them, 
totally  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But  what 
insured  more  effectually  the  slavery  of  the  people,  than  ev^i 
these  branches  of  prerogative,  was,  the  established  principles 
of  the  times,  which  attributed  to  the  prince  such  an  unlimited 
and  indefeasible  power,  as  was  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of 
all  law,  and  could  be  drcumscribed  by  none.  The  homilies 
published  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  and  which  they  were 
enjomed  to  read  every  Sunday  in  all  the  churches,  inculcate 
every  where  a  blind  and  unlimited  passive  obedience  to  tbw 
prince,  which  on  no  account,  and  under  no  pretence,  is  it 
ever  lawful  for  subjects  in  the  smallest  article  to  depart  from 
or  infringe.  Much  noise  has  been  made  because  some  court 
chaplains,  during  the  succeeding  reigns,  were  permitted  to 
preach  such  doctrines ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween these  sermons,  and  discourses  published  by  authority, 
avowed  by  the  prince  and  council,  and  promulgated  to  the 
whole  nation.J    So  thoroughly  were  these  prindples  imbibed 

*  Strype's  life  of  Whitgift,  book  iv.  chap.  11.  Neal,  voL  L 
p.  fi64. 

{Stiype's  Annalk,  vol  iv.  p.  111. 
Otimrdt  a  clergyman,  was   suspended  in  the   year    1684,  for 
Ipreadiing  up  a  Umited  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate.    Neal,  voL  i 
'p.  485. 
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by  tlie  people,  darii^  the  reigns  of  Etisabeth  and  her  prede^ 
cessors,  that  opposition  to  them  was  regarded  as  the  most 
fli^ant  sedition ;  and  was  not  even  rewarded  by  that  public 
praise  and  approbation,  which  can  alone  support  men  under 
such  dangers  and  difficulties  as  attend  the  resistance  of  tyran- 
nical authority.*  It  was  only  during  the  next  generation  that 
the  noble  principles  of  liberty  took  root,  and  spreading  them- 
selves under  the  shelter  of  Puritanical  absurdities,  became 
fashionable  among  the  people. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  advantages  usually  ascribed 
to  absolute  monarchy,  a  greater  regularity  of  police,  and  a  more 
strict  execution  of  the  laws,  did  not  attend  the  former  English 
government,  though  in  many  respects  it  fell  under  that  denom- 
ination. A  dem<»istration  of  this  truth  is  contained  in  a 
judicious  paper  which  ia  preserved  by  Strype,f  and  which  was 
written  by  an  eminent  justice  of  peace  of  Somersetshire,  in 
the  year  1696,  near  the  end  of  the  queen's  reign ;  when  the 
authority  of  that  princess  may  be  supposed  to  be  fiilly  corrob- 
orated by  time,  and  her  maxims  of  government  improved  by 
long  practice.  This  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  disorders 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  The  author 
says,  that  forty  persons  had  there  been  executed  in  a  year  for 
robberies,  thefts,  and  other  felonies ;  thirty-five  burnt  in  the 
hand,  thirty-seven  whipped,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  dis- 
charged :  that  those  who  were  discharged  were  most  wicked 
ancT  desperate  persons,  who  never  could  come  to  any  good, 
because  they  would  not  work,  and  none  would  take  them  into 
service :  that  notwithstanding  this  great  number  of  indictments, 
the  fifth  part  of  the  felonies  committed  in  the  county  were  not 
brought  to  trial ;  the  greater  number  escaped  censure,  either 
from  the  superior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the  remissness  of 
the  magistrates,  or  the  foolish  lenity  of  the  people :  that  the 

*  It  is  remarkable,  tliat  m  all  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
where  the  maoners  and  characters,  and  even  the  transactions  of  the 
several  reigna,  are  so  exactly  copied,  there  is  scarcely  any  mentioa  of 
civil  liberty,  which  some  pretended  histoi'ians  have  imagined  to  be 
the  object  of  all  the  ancient  quarrels,  insurrections,  and  civil  wars. 
In  the  elaborate  panegyric  of  England,  contained  in  the  tragedy  of 
Richard  II.,  and  me  detail  of  its  advantages,  not  a  word  of  its  civil 
constitution,  as  anywise  different  fr(Mn  or  superior  to  that  of  other 
European  kingdoms ;  an  omission  which  cannot  be  supposed  in  any 
English  author  that  wrote  since  the  restoration,  at  least  since  the 
revolution. 

f  Annals,  voL  iv.  p.  290. 
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rajMoes  ooBunitted  by  the  infinite  number  of  wicked,  wander- 
ing, idle  people,  were  intolerable  to  the  poor  countrymen,  and 
Qbliged  them  to  keep  a  perpetual  watch  over  their  sheepfolds, 
their  pastures,  their  woods,  and  their  cornfields :  that  the  other 
oounties  of  England  were  in  no  better  condition  than  Somerset- 
shire ;  and  many  of  them  were  even  in  a  "wcise :  that  there 
were  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  able-bodied  vagabonds  in 
every  county,  who  lived  by  thefb  and  rapine ;  and  who  some- 
times met  in  troops  to  the  number  of  sixty,  and  committed 
spoil  on  the  inhabitants :  that  if  all  the  felons  of  this  kind 
were  assembled,  they  would  be  able,  if  reduced  to  good  subjec- 
tion, to  give  the  greatest  enemy  her  majesty  has  a  ^  strong 
battle :"  and  that  the  magistrates  themselves  were  intimidated 
&Q^  executing  the  laws  upon  .them ;  and  there  were  instances 
of  justices  of  peace  who,  after  giving  sentence  against  rogues, 
had  interposed  to  stop  the  execution  of  their  own  sentence,  on 
account  of>  the  danger  which  hung  over  them  fix>m  the  con- 
federates of  these  felons. 

In  the  year  15'75,the  queen  complained  in  parliament  of  the 
bad  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  threatened,  that  if  the  magis- 
trates w^re  not  for  the  future  more  vigilant,  she  would  intrust 
authority  to  indigent  and  needy  persons,  who  would  find  an 
interest  in  a  more  exact  adminisiTation  of  justice.*  It  appears 
that  she  was  as  good  as  her  word.  For  in  the  year  1601,  there 
were  great  complaints  made  in  parliament  of  the  rapine  of  jus- 
tices of  peace ;  and  a  member  said,  that  this  magistrate  was  an 
animal  who,  for  hai£  a  dozen  of  chickens,  would  dispense  with  a 
dozen  of  penal  statutes.f  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this 
relaxation  of  government^  and  neglect  of  police,  during  a  reign 
of  BO  much  vigor  as  that  of  Ehzab^*  The  small  revenue  of 
the  crown  is  the  most  hkely  cause  that  can  be  assigned.  The 
queen  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  interest  a  great  number  in 
assisting  her  to  execute  the  laws.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  English  have  no  reason,  from  the  exam- 
ple oi  their  ancestors,  to  be  in  love  with  the  picture  of  absolute 
monarchy ;  or  to  prefer  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  prince 
and  his  unbounded  prerogatives,  to  that  noble  liberty,  that 
sweet  equality,  and  that  happy  security,  by  which  they  are  at 
present  distinguished  above  all  nations  m  the  universe.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  government  of  that  age, 

*  FEwes*  p.  284.  t  D'Ewea,  p.  661—664. 

i  See  note  MM,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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{and  perhapB  it  may  be  sai^  with  truth,)  is,  that  the  power  of 
the  prince,  though  really  unlimited,  was  exercised  after  the 
European  manner,  and  entered  not  into  every  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  that  the  instances  of  a  high  exerted  prerogative 
were  not  so  frequent  as  to  render  property  sensibly  insecure, 
or  reduce  the  people  to  a  total  servitude ;  that  the  freedom 
from  faction,  the  quickness  of  execution,  and  the  promptitude 
of  those  measures  which  could  be  taken  for  offence  or  defence, 
made  some  compensation  for  the  want  of  a  legal  and  determi- 
nate liberty;  that  as  the  prince  command^  no  mercenary 
army,  there  was  a  tacit  check  on  him,  which  maintained  the 
government  in  that  medium,  to  which  the  people  had  been 
accustomed ;  and  that  this  situation  of  EngUmd,  though  seem- 
ingly it  approached  nearer,  was  in  reality  more  remote  from  a 
despotic  and  Eastern  monardiy,  than  the  present  government 
of  that  kingdom,  where  the  people,  though  guarded  by  multi- 
plied laws,  are  totally  naked,  defenceless,  and  disarmed ;  and 
besides,  are  not  secured  by  any  middle  power,  or  independent 
powerful  nobility,  interposed  between  them  and  the  monarch. 

We  shall  close  the  present  Appendix  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  revenues,  the  military  force,  the  commerce,  the  arts,  and  the 
learning  of  England  during  that  period. 

Queen  Elizs^th's  economy  was  remarkable ;  and  in  some 
instances  seemed  to  border  on  avarice.  The  smallest  expense, 
if  it  could  possibly  be  spared,  appeared  considerable  in  her 
eyes;  and  even  the  charge  of  an  express,  during  the  most 
delicate  transactions,  was  not  below  her  notice.*  She  was 
also  attentive  to  every  profit,  and  embraced  opportunities  of 
gain  which  may  appear  somewhat  extraordinary.  She  k^t, 
K>r  instance,  the  see  of  Ely  vacant  nineteen  years,  in  order  to 
retain  the  revenue  ;f  and  it  was  usual  with  her,  when  ahe 
promoted  a  bishop,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  pillaging  the  see 
of  some  of  its  manors.^     But  that  in  reality  there  was  little 

•  Birch's  Negot.  p.  21.  f  Strype,  t6L  iv.  p.  S51. 

I  Strype,  vol  iv.  p.  215.  There  is  a  eurious  letter  of  the  queen*0 
written  to  a  bishop  of  Ely,  and  preserved  in  the  register  of  that  see.  It 
is  in  these  words :  "  Proud  prelate,  I  understand  you  are  backward  in 
complyii^  with  your  agreement:  but  I  would  have  you  know,  that  I, 
"wfao  made  you  what  you  are,  oan  unmake  you ;  and  if  yon  do  not 
forthwith  fiufil  your  engagement,  by  Ood  I  wffl  immediately  unfiroek 
yoa  Tours,  as  you  demean  yoursdf,  Elizabeth."  The  bishop,  it 
seems,  had  promised  to  ezchanffe  some' part  of  the  land  belonging  to 
the  see  for  a  pretended  equivuent ;  and  did  so^  hot  it  was  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  above  latter.    Annual  Ragitler,  1991,  p>  16. 
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or  no  avarice  in  the  queen's  temper,  appears  fix>m  this  circam- 
stance,  that  she  never  amassed  any  treasure ;  and  even  refused 
subsidies  from  the  parliament  when  she  had  no  present  occasion 
for  them.  Yet  we  must  ^ot  conclude,  from  tins  circumstance, 
that  her  economy  proceeded  from  a  tender  concern  for  her 
•people;  she  loaded  them  with  monopolies  and  exclusive 
patents,  which  are  much  more  oppressive  than  the  most 
heavy  taxes  levied  in  an  equal  and  regular  manner.  The  real 
source  of  her  frugal  conduct  was  derived  from  her  desire  of 
independency,  and  her  care  to  preserve  her  dignity,  which 
would  have  been  endangered  had  she  reduced  herseu  to  the 
necessity  of  having  frequent  recourse  to  pariiamentary  supplies. 
In  consequence  of  this  motive,  the  queen,  though  engaged  in 
successfrd  and  necessary  wars,  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
make  a  continual  dilapidation  of  the  royal  demesnes,*  than 
demand  the  most  moderate  supphes  from  the  commons.  As 
she  lived  unmarried,  and  had  no  posterity,  she  was  content  to 
serve  her  present  turn,  though  at  the  expense  of  her  succes- 
sors ;  who,  by  reason  of  this  poHcy,  joined  to  other  circum- 
stances, found  themselves  on  a  sudden  reduced  to  the  most 
extreme  indigence. 

The  splendor  of  a  court  was  during  this  age  a  great  part 
of  the  pubho  charge ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  a  single  woman, 
and  expensive  in  no  kind  of  magnificence,  except  clothes,  this 
euxjumstance  enabled  her  to  perform  great  things  by  her 
narrow  revenue.  She  is  said  to  have  paid  four  millions  of 
debt,  left  on  the  crown  by  her  &ther,  brother,  and  sister;  an 
incredible  sum  for  that  age.f  The  states  at  the  time  of  her 
death  owed  her  about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and 
the  king  of  France  four  hundred  and  ^j  thousand.J-  Though 
that  prince  was  extremely  frugaf,  and  m/&r  the  peace  of  Ver- 
vins  was  continually  amassing  treasure,  the  queen  never  could, 
by  the  most  pressing  importunities,  prevail  on  him  "to  make 
payment  of  those  sums  which  she  had  so  generously  advanced 

*  Eymer,  torn,  xvi  p.  141.  D*Ewes,  p.  161, 467,  526,  629.  Bacon, 
ToL  iy.  p.  868. 

f  D*£w68,  p.  4^8.  I  think  it  impossible  to  reconcile  this  account  of 
the  ptnhUc  debts  with  that  given  by  otrype,  (Eodes.  Mem.  vol  ii.  p.  844^) 
that  in  the  year  1658  the  crown  owed  but  three  hundred  thousand 
poimds.  I  own  that  this  last  sum  appears  a  great  deal  more  like^. 
The  whole  revenue  of  queen  Elizabeth  would  Bot  in  ten  years  have 
paid  four  mSlions. 

t  Winwood,  voL  i.  p.  29, 54. 
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bm  during  hm  greatest  distresBeB.  One  payment  of  tw^ity 
thousand  crowns,  and  another  of  fifly  thousand,  were  all  she 
ooold  obtain,  by  the  strongest  representations  she  could  make 
of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had 
reduced  her.*  The  queen  expended  on  the  wars  with  Spain, 
between  the  years  1589  and  1593,  the  sum  of  one  m&lion  * 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  pittance  ^f  a 
double  subsidy,  amoxmting  to  two  hundred  and  ^hty  thousand 
pounds,  granted  her  by  parliamentf  In  the  year  1699,  she 
spent  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  six  months  on  the  ser- 
vice of  Ireland*!  Sir  Robert  Cecil  affirmed,  that  in  ten  years 
Ireland  cost  her  three  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  § 
She  gave  the  earl  of  Essex  a  present  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  upon  his  departure  for  the  goyemment  of  that  king- 
dom.! Lord  Burleigh  computed,  that  the  value  of  the  gifts 
conferred  on  that  &vorite  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  a  sum  which,  though  j»x)bably  exaggerated, »  a  proof 
of  her  strong  affection  towards  him.  It  was  a  common  saying 
during  this  reign,  **The  queen  pays  bountifully,  though  she 
rewards  sparingly."^ 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  exactly  the  queen's  owKnary  rev- 
enue, but  it  certainly  fell  much  short  of  ^Ye  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.**  In  the  year  1590,  she  raised  the  customs 
from  fourteen  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  fifty  thousand,  and 
obliged  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  farmed  them,  to  refund 
some  of  his  former  profits.f  f  This  improvement  of  the  revenue 
was  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  one  Gaermarthen ;  and  was 
opposed  by  Burleigh,  Leicester,  and  Waisingham;  but  the 
qneen^s  perseverance  overcame  all  their  opposition.  The 
great  undeitakings  which  she  executed  with  so  narrow  a 
revenue,  and  with  such  small  'supplies  from  her  people,  prove 

•  WiDwood,  voL  i  p.  117,  895.  f  I>'Ewe^  p.  488. 

t  Camden,  p.  167. 

I  Appendix  to  the  Earl  of  Essex's  Apology. 

I  Birch*B  Memoirs,  voL  ii.  If  Nanton*s  Regalia,  chap.  i. 

**  Franklyn,  in  his  Annals,  (p.  9,)  says  that  the  orofit  of  the  king- 
dom, besides  wards  and  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  (wnidi  amounted  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,)  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand  one  himdred  and  ninety-seven  pounds;  the  crown 
lands  seem  to  be  comprehended  in  this  computation. 

f  f  Oamden,  p.  558.  This  account  of  Camden  is  difficult  or  impoasi- 
hle  to  be  reconciled  to  the  state  of  the  customs  in  the  beginning  of  the 
subsequent  reign,  as  tiiey  appear  in  the  joiimals  of  the  commons.  See 
Hist,  of  Jamw,  chap.  46. 
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the  mighty  effects  of  wisdom  and  economy.  She  received 
from  the  parliament,  daring  the  course  of  her  whole  reign, 
only  twenty  subsidies  and  thirty-nine  fifteenths.  I  pietend 
not  to  determine  exactly  the  amount  of  these  supplies ;  because 
the  value  of  a  subsidy  was  continually  Ming ;  and  in  the  end 
of  her  reign  it  amounted  only  to  eighty  thousand  pounds,* 
though  in  the  beginning  it  had  been  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  If  we  suppose  that  the  supplies  granted  £lizabetn 
during  aTeign  of  forty-five  years  amounted  to  three  millions, 
we  shall  not  probaUy  be  much  wide  of  the  truth.f  This  sum 
makes  only  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds 
a  year ;  and  it  is  surprising,  that  while  the  queen's  demands 
were  so  moderate,  and  her  expenses  so  well  regulated,  she 
should  ever  have  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply 
firom  parliament,  or  be  reduced  to  make  sale  of  the  crown 
lands.  But  such  was  the  extreme,  I  had  aTmost  said,  absurd 
parsimony  of  the  parliaments  during  that  period.  They  valued 
nothing  in  comparison  of  their  money :  tiie  members  had  no 

*  lyEwes,  p.  esa 

'I'  Lord  Salisbiirj  computed  these  Bupplies  only  at  two  millioDs 
eignt  hundred  thousand  pounds,  Joum.  17th  Feb.  1609.  King  James 
was  certainly  mistaken  when  he  estimated  the  queen's  annual  supplies 
at  cne  hundred  and  thirty-serven  thousand  pounds.  FranMyn,  p.  44. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  minister,  m  the  war  begun  in  1764, 
was  in  some  periods  allowed  to  lavish  in  two  montht  as  great  a  sum 
as  was  grantea  by  parliament  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  forty-fiye  years. 
The  extreme  frivolous  object  of  the  late  war,  and  the  great  importance 
of  hers,  set  this  matter  m  still  a  stronger  light  Money,  too,  we  may 
observe,  was  in  most  particulars  of  the  same  value  in  both  periods: 
she  paid  eightpence  a  day  to  every  foot  soldier.  But  our  late  delu- 
sions have  much  exceeded  any  thing  known  in  history,  not  even 
excepting  those  of  the  crusades.  For  I  suppose  there  is  no  math- 
ematical, stS}X  less  an  arithmetical  demonstration,  that  the  road  to  the 
Hoty  Land  was  not  Ihe  road  to  paradise,  as  there  is,  that  the  endless 
increase  of  national  debts  is  the  direct  road  to  national  ruin.  But 
haying  now  completely  reached  that  goal,  it  is  needless  at  present  to 
reflect  on  the  past.  It  will  be  found  in  the  present  year,  1776,  tiiat 
all  the  reyenues  of  this  island  north  of  Trent  and  west  of  Beading, 
are  mortgaged  or  anticipated  forever.  Could  the  small  remainder  be 
in  a  worse  condition  were  those  provinces  seized  by  Austria  and 
Fruasia  9  There  is  only  this  difference,  that  some  event  niight  happen 
in  Europe,  which  would  oblige  these  great  monarchs  to  di^or^e  their 
acquisitions.  But  no  imagination  can  figure  a  situation  which  will 
induce  our  creditors  to  relinquish  their  daims,  or  the  public  to  seize 
their  revenues.  So  egregious  indeed  has  been  our  foUy,  that  we  have 
even  lost  all  title  to  oompassioQ  in  the  numberless  calamities  that  are 
awaiting  ui.. 
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oooDection  with  the  ooort;  and  the  tery  idea  whidi  they 
ooneeived  of  the  trust  oommitted  to  them,  was,  to  reduce  the 
demands  of  the  crown,  and  to  grant  as  few  suj^lies  as  pos- 
sible. The  crown,  on  the  other  hand,  ocHiceiTed  the  parlia- 
ment in  no  other  light  than  as  a  means  of  supply.  Queen 
Elizabeth  made  a  merit  to  her  people  of  seldom  sununoning 
parliam^Qits.*  No  ledress  of  gneTances  was  expodted  from 
these  assemblies :  they  were  supposed  to  meet  hr  no  other 
purpose  than  to  impose  taxes. 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  princes  had 
QBually  recomse  to  the  city  <^  Antwerp  for  Toluntaiy  loans; 
and  their  credit  was  so  low,  that^  besides  paying  iJlie  high 
interest  of  ten  or  twehe  per  cent,  they  were  obliged  to  mi^e 
the  city  of  London  join  in  the  security.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
that  great  and  enterprising  merchant,  one  of  the  diief  orna- 
ments of  this  reign,  en^iged  the  company  of  merchant- 
adventures  to  grant  a  loan  to  the  queen ;  aini  as  the  money 
was  regularly  repaid,  her  credit  by  degrees  established 
itself  in  the  city,  and  she  shook  off  this  dependence  on  for- 
eigners.f 

In  the  year  1569,  however,  the  queen  employed  Gresham 
to  borrow  for  her  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  Antwerp, 
in  order  to  enable  her  to  reform  the  coin,  which  was  at  that 
tame  extremely  debased.^  She  was  so  impolitic  as  to  make, 
herself^  an  innovation  in  the  coin;  by  dividing  a  pound  of 
silver  into  sixty-two  shillings,  instead  of  sixty,  the  former 
standard.  This  is  the  last  time  that  the  coin  has  been  tam- 
pered with  in  England. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  sensible  how  much  the  defence  of  her 
kingdom  depended  on  its  naval  power,  was  desirous  to  en- 
courage commerce  and  navigation:  but  as  her  monopolies 
tended  to  extinguish  all  domestic  industry,  which  is  much 
more  valuable  than  foreign  trade,  and  is  the  foundation  of  it, 
tile  general  train  of  her  conduct  was  ill  calculated  to  serve 
the  purpose  at  which  she  aimed,  much  less  to  promote  the 
riches  of  her  people.  The  exclusive  companies  also  were 
an  immediate  chedk  on  Ibreign  trade.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
tiiese  discouragements,  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  strongly  bent 
on  naval  enterprises ;  and  besides  the  military  expeditions 
against  the  Spaniards,  many  attempts  were  made  for  new 

*  Strype,  vol  iv.  p.  124. 

1  Stowe's  Surrey  of  Loadon,  book  I  p.  286. 

t  MB.  of  Lord  Royston'f,  from  th«  papir  office,  p.  SM. 
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disooveries^  and  many  new  branches  of  foreign  oommeroe 
were  open^  by  the  fSigliah.  Sir  M^in  Ftobisher  undertook 
three  fruitless  voyages  to  discover  the  north-west  passage: 
Davis,  not  discouraged  by  this  ill  success,  made  a  new  attempt, 
when  he  discovered  the  straits  which  pass  by  his  name.  In 
the  year  1600,  the  queen  granted  the  first  patent  to  the  East 
India  Company :  the  stock  of  that  company  was  seventy-two 
tiiousand  pounds ;  and  ikej  fitted  out  lour  ships,  under  the 
command  of  James  Lancaster,  for  this  new  branch  of  trade. 
The  adventure  was  successful ;  and  the  ships  returning  with 
a  rich  cargo,  encouraged  the  company  to  continue  the  oom^ 
merce. 

The  communication  with  Muscovy  had  been  opened  in  Queen 
Mary's  time  by  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  Axiehangei : 
but  the  commerce  to  that  country  did  not  begin  to  be  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  till  about  the  year  1569.  The  queen 
obtained  &om  the  czar  an  exclusive  patent  to  the  English  fat 
the  whole  trade  of  Muscovy;*  and  she  entered  into  a  per- 
sonal as  well  as  national  alliance  with  him.  This  czar  was 
named  John  Basilides,  a  furious  tyrant,  who,  continually 
suspecting  the  revolt  of  his  subjects,  stipulated  to  have  a  sale 
retreat  and  protection  in  England.  In  order  the  better  to 
insure  this  resource,  he  purposed  to  marry  an  English  woman ; 
and  the  queen*intended  to  have  sent  him  Lady  Anne  Hastings,^ 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntmgdon :  but  when  the  lady  was 
informed  of  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  country,  she  wisely 
declined  purchasing  an  empire  at  the  expense  of  her  ease  and 
safety.f 

The  English,  encouraged  by  the  privileges  which  they  had 
obtained  firom  Basilides,  ventured  farther  into  those  countries 
than  any  Europeans  had  formerly  done.  They  transported 
their  goods  along  the  River  Dwina  in  boats  made  of  one  entire 
tree,  which  they  towed  and  rowed  up  the  stiseam  as  &r  a& 
Walogda.  Thence  they  carried  their  commodities  seven  days* 
journey  by  land  to  Yeraslau,  and  then  down  the  Volga  to 
Astracan.  At  Astracan  they  built  ships,  crossed  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  distributed  their  manufactures  into  Persia.  But  this 
bold  attempt  met  with  such  discouragements,  that  it  was  never 
renewed.J 

After  the  death  of  John  Basilides,  his  son  Theodore  revoked 

*  Camden,  p.  408.  \  Camden,  p  493. 

X  Camden,  p.  418.  ' 
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the  patent  which  tibe  English  enjoyed  for  a  monopoly  of  the 
Russian  trade:  when  the  queen  remonstrated  against  this 
innovation,  he  told  her  ministers,  that  princes  must  carry  an 
indifferent  hand,  as  well  between  their  subjects  as  between 
foreigners ;  and  not  convert  trade,  which,  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
ou^ht  to  be  common  to  all,  into  a  monopoly  for  the  private 
gam  of  a  few.*  So  much  juster  notions  of  commerce  were 
entertained  by  this  barbarian  than  appear  in  the  conduct  of 
the  renowned  Queen  Elizabeth !  Theodore,  however,  continued 
some  privileges  to  the  English,  on  account  of  their  being  the 
discoverers  of  the  oonmiunication  between  Europe  and  his 
country. 

The  trade  to  Turkey  commenced  about  the  year  1583  ;  and 
that  oonunerce  was  immediately  confined  to  a  company  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Before  that  time,  the  grand  seignior  had 
always  conceived  England  to  be  a  dependent  province  of 
France  ;f  but  having  heard  of  the  queen's  power  and  reputa- 
tion, he  gave  a  good  reception  to  the  English,  and  even  granted 
them  la^er  privileges  than  he  had  given  to  the  French. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanse  Towns  complained  loudly,  in 
the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  of  the  treatment  which 
they  had  received  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary.  She 
pndently  replied,  that  as  she  would  not  innovate  any  thing, 
she  would  still  protect  them  in  the  immunities  and  privileges 
of  which  she  found  them  possessed.  This  answer  not  con- 
tenting them,  their  commerce  was  soon  after  suspended  for  a 
time,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  English  merchants,  who 
tried  what  they  could  themselves  effect  for  promoting  their 
commerce.  They  took  the  whole  trade  into  tlieir  own  hands ; 
and  their  returns  proving  successful,  they  divided  themselves 
into  staplers  and  merchimt  adventurers;  the  former  residing 
constancy  at  one  place,  the  latter  trying  their  fortunes  in  other 
towns  and  states  abroad  with  doth  and  other  manufactures. 
This  success  so  enraged  the  Hanse  Towns,  that  they  tried  all 
the  methods  which  a  discontented  people  could  devise,  to  draw 
upon  the  English  merchants  the  ill  opinion  of  other  nations 
and  states.  Thev  prevailed  so  &r  as  to  obtain  an  imperial 
edict,  by  which  the  English  were  prohibited  all  commerce  in 
the  empire:  the  queen,  by  way  of  retaliation,  retained  sixty 
of  their  ships,  which  had  been  seized  in  the  River  Tagus  with 
contraband  goods  of  the  Spaniards.    These  ships  the  queen 

*  Camden,  p.  498.  f  Birches  Memoirs,  vol  i.  p.  86. 
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btended  to  liave  reetored,  as  desiring  to  have  oompromised 
all  differences  with  those  trading  dties ;  but  when  she  was  in- 
formed, that  a  general  assembly  was  held  at  Lubec,  in  order  to 
concert  measures  for  distressing  the  English  trade,  she  caused 
the  ships  and  cargoes  to  be  confiscated :  only  two  of  them 
were  released  to  carry  home  the  news,  and  to  inform  these 
states,  that  she  had  the  greatest  contempt  imaginable  for  all 
their  proceedings.* 

Henry  VUI.,  in  order  to  fit  out  a  navy,  was  obliged  to  hire 
ships  firom  ELamburgh,  Lubec,  Dantzic,  Genoa,  and  Venice :  but 
Elizabeth,  very  early  in  her  reign,  put  affidrs  upon  a  better 
footing ;  both  by  building  some  ships  of  her  own,  and  by  en- 
couraging tilie  merchants  to, build  large  trading  vessels,  which, 
on  occasion,  were  converted  into  ships  of  war!j  In  the  year 
1582,  the  seamen  in  England  were  iound  to  be  fourteen,  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety-five  men :  |  the  number  of  vessels 
twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two ;  of  whidi  there  were  only  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  above  eighty  tons.  Monson  pretends, 
that  though  navigation  decayed  m  tiie  first  years  of  James  L, 
by  the  practice  of  the  merchants,  who  carried  on  their  trade  in 
foreign  bottoms,§  yet,  before  the  year  1640,  this  number  of 
seamen  was  tripled  in  England.] 

The  navy  which  the  queen  left  at  her  decease  appears 
oonaderable,  when  we  reflect  only  on  tlie  number  of  vessels, 
which  were  forty-two:  but  when  we  consider  that  none  of 
these  ships  carried  above  forty  guns ;  that  four  only  came  up 
to  that  number ;  that  there  were  but  two  ships  of  a  thousand 
tons ;  and  twenty-three  below  ^ve  hundred,  some  of  fifty,  and 
some  even  of ;  twenty  tons ;  and  that  the  whole  number  of 
guns  belonging  to  the  fleet  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  ;  ^  we  must  entertam  a  contemptible  idea  of  the  English 
navy,  compared  to  the  force  which  it  has  now  attained.**  In 
the  year  1688,  there  were  not  above  five  vessels  fittted  out  by 
the  noblemen  and  seaports,  which  exceeded  two  hundred 
tons.ff 

In  the  year  1599,  an  alarm  was  given  of  an  invasion  by  the 

*  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol,  i  p.  4*70. 
t  Camden,  p.  888.  1  Monson,  p.  256. 

§  Monson,  p.  800.  |  Monson,  p.  210,  266. 

^f  Monson,  p.  196.  The  English  navy  at  present  carries  about  four- 
teen thousand  guns. 

**  See  note  NN,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
tt  Monson,  p.  300. 
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Spaniards  ;  and  the  queen  equipped  a  fleet  and  levied  an  anny 
in  a  fortnight  to  oppose  them.  Nothing  gave  foreigners  a 
higher  idea  of  the  power  of  England  than  this  sudden  arma- 
ment. In  the  year  1575,  all  the  militia  in  the  kingdom  were 
computed  at  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-nine.*  A  distribution  was  made,  in  the  year  1695, 
of  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  besides  those  which 
Wales  could  supply.f  These  armies  were  formidable  by  thdr 
numbers ;  but  tibeir  discipline  and  experience  were  not  propor- 
tionate. Small  bodies  from  Dunkirk  and  Newport  frequently 
ran  over  and  plundered  the  east  coast :  so  unfit  was  the  militia, 
a^  it  was  then  constituted,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
The  lord  lieutenants  were  first  appointed  to  the  counties  in  this 
reign. 

Mr.  Murden^  has  published,  from  the  Salisbury  collectaons, 
a  paper  which  contains  the  military  force  of  the  nation  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  armada,  and  which  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  account  given  by  our  ordinary  historians.  It  makes 
aU  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  kingdom  amount  to  a  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  those  armed, 
to  eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  of  whom 
forty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were 
trained.  It  must  be  supposed  that  these  able-bodied  men  con- 
sisted of  such  only  as  were  registered,  otherwise  the  small 
number  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  Yet  Sir  Edward  Cokeg 
said,  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  he  was  employed  about 
the  same  time,  together  with  Popham,  chief  justice,  to  take  a 
survey  of  all  the  people  of  England,  and  that  they  found  them 
to  be  nme  hundred  thousand  of  all  sorts.  This  number,  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  computation,  supposes  that  there  were  above 
two  hundred  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Yet  even  this 
number  is  surprisingly  small.  Can  we  suppose  that  the  king- 
dom is  six  or  seven  times  more  populous  at  present  ?  and  that 
Murden's  was  the  real  number  of  men,  excluding  Catholics, 
and  children,  and  infirm  persons  ? 

Harrison  says,  that  in  the  musters  taken  in  the  years  1574 
and  1575,  the  men  fit  for  service  amounted  to  one  million  one 
*  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  ;  yet  was  it  believed  that  a  full  third  was  omitted.  Such 
uncertainty  and  contradiction  are  there  in  all  these  accounts. 

*  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i  p.  482, 
Strype,  vol  iv.  p.  221.  J  Page  608. 

Joum.  25  April,  1621. 
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Notwithstanding  the  greittness  of  this  number,  the  same  Bxxihot 
complains  much  of  the  decay  of  populousnees ;  a  vulgar  com- 
plaint in  all  places  and  all  ages.  Guicciardini  makes  the  in- 
habitants of  £ngland  in  this  reign  amount  to  two  millions. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  comparative  popu- 
lousness  of  England  in  different  periods,  it  must  be  allowed  that, 
abstracting  from  the  national  debt,  there  is  aprodi^ous  increase 
of  power  in  that,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  omer  European 
state,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  eentuiy.  It  would  be  no 
paradox  to  affirm,  that  Ireland  alone  could,  at  present,  exert  a 
greater  force  than  all  the  three  kingdoms  were  capable  of  at 
the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  wa  might  go  mrther,  and 
assert,  that  one  good  county  in  Ebagland  is  able  to  make,  at 
least  to  support,  a  greater  effort  than  the  whole  kingdom  was 
capable  of  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  when  the  maintenance  of 
a  garrison  in  a  small  town  like  Calais,  formed  more  than  a  third 
of  the  ordinary  national  expense.  Such  are  the  effects  of  lib- 
erty, industry,  and  good  government  I  ^ 

libe  state  of  the  English  manufactures  was  at  this  time  very 
low;  and  foreign  wares  of  almost  all  kinds  had  the  prefer- 
ence.* About  the  year  1590,  there  were  in  London  four  per- 
sons only  rated  in  the  subsidy  books  so  high  as  four  hundred 
pounds.f  This  computation  is  not  indeed  to  be  deemed  an 
exact  estimate  of  their  wealth.  In  1667,  there  were  found,  on 
inquiry,  to  be  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  stran- 
gers of  all  nations  in  London  ;  of  whom  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  Flemings,  and  only  fifty-eight 
Scots.J  The  persecutions  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries 
drove  afterwards  a  greater  number  of  foreigners  into  England ; 
and  the  commerce,  as  well  as  manufactures  of  that  kingdom, 
was  very  much  improved  by  them.§  It  was  then  that  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  built,  at  his  own  charge,  the  magnificent 
fiibric  of  the  Exchange  for  the  reception  of  the  merchants : 
the  queen  visited  it,  and  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Hie  Royal 
Exchange. 

By  a  lucky  accident  in  language,  which  has  a  great  effect 
on  men's  ideas,  the  invidious  word  usurtf  which  formerly 
meant  the  taking  of  any  interest  for  money,  came  now  to 
express  only  the  teking  of  exorbitant  and  illegal  interest  An 
act  passed  in  15 '71  violently  condemns  all  usury ;  but  permits 

w ■ ~ 

»  D*Ewes,  p  605.  t  DISweB,  p.  491 

J  Haynes,  p.  461,  462.  «  Stowe,  p^  668. 
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ten  per  cent  interest  to  be  paid.'  Hemy  17.  of  France 
reduced  interest  to  six  and  a  half  per  cent ;  an  indication 
of  the  great  advance  of  France  above  England  in  com- 
merce. 

Dr.  Howell  says,*  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  third  of  her 
reign,  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  black  silk  knit  stockings 
by  her  silk-woman,  and  never  wore  doth  hose  any  more. 
The  author  of  the  Present  State  of  England,  says,  that  about 
1577,  pocket  watches  were  first  brought  into  England  bcm 
Germany.  They  are  thought  to  have  been  invented  at  Nurem- 
berg. About  1580,  the  use  of  coaches  was  introduced  by  the 
earl  of  Arundel.f  Before  that  time,  the  queen,  on  public  oc- 
casions, rode  behind  her  chamberlain. 

Camden  says,  that  in  1581,  Randolph,  so  much  employed 
by  the  queen  in  foreign  embassies,  possessed  the  office  of 
postmaster-general  of  England.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
posts  were  &en  established ;  though  from  Charles  Us  r^ula- 
tiqns  in  1635,  it  would  seem  that  few  post-houses  were  erected 
before  that  time. 

In  a  remonstrance  of  the  Kanse  Towns  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  in  1582,  it  is  affirmed  that  England  exported  annually 
about  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  cloth.|  This  numb^ 
seems  to  be  much  exaggerated. 

In  the  fifth  of  this  reign  was  enacted  the  first  law  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

A  judicious  author  of  that  age  confirms  the  vulgar  observa- 
tion, that  the  kingdom  was  depopulating,  from  the  increase  of 
enclosures  and  decay  of  tillage ;  and  he  ascribes  the  reason 
very  justly  to  the  restraints  put  on  the  exportation  of  corn ; 
while  full  liberty  was  allowed  to  export  all  the  produce  of 
pasturage,  such  ^  wool,  hides,  leather,  tallow,  etc.  These 
prohibitions  of  exportation  were  derived  from  the  prerogative, 
and  were  very  injudicious.  The  queen  once,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign,  had  tried  a  conl3*aiy  practice,  and 
with  good  success.  From  the  same  author  we  learn,  that  the 
complaints  renewed  in  our-  time  were  then  very  common, 
concerning  the  high   prices  of  every  thing.  §    There  seems, 

*  History  of  the  World,  voL  u.  p  222. 

t  Anderson,  vol  I  p.  421.  %  Andex^on,  voL  l  p.  424. 

§  A  compendious  or  brief  Examination  of  certain  ordinary  Com- 
plaints of  divers  of  our  Countrymen.  The  author  says,  that  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years  before  1581,  conmiodities  had  in  general  risen  fifty  per 
cent. ;  some  more.    **  Cannot  you,  neighbcnr,  remember,"  says  ho,  **  that 
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indeed,  to  have  been  two  periods,  in  wbich  prices  rose  ro- 
msLrkMj  in  England;  namely,  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  they  are  computed  to  have  doubled,  and  that  in 
the  present  age.  Between  the  two,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  stagnation.  It  would  appear,  that  industry,  during  that  inter- 
mediate period,  increased  as  fast  a»  gold  and  silver,  and  kept 
commodities  nearly  at  a  par  with  money. 

There  were  two  attempte  made  in  this  rei^  to  settle  colonies 
in  America ;  one  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  Newfoundland, 
another  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Virginia :  but  neither  of 
these  projects  pi^ved  successful  All  those  noble  settlements 
were  made  in  the  following  reigns.  The  current  specie  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  end  of  this  reign,  is  computed  at  four 
millions.* 

Hie  eari  of  Leicester  desired  Sir  Frands  Walsingham,  then 
ambassador  in  France,  to  provide  him  with  a  riding  master 
in  that  country,  to  whom  he  promises  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  besides  maintaining  himself  and  servant  and  a  couple 
of  horses.  ^  I  know,''  adds  the  earl,  ^  that  such  a  man  as  I 
want  may  receive  higher  wages  in  France :  but  let  him  con- 
sider, that  a  shilling  in  England  goes  as  &r  as  two  shillings  in 
France."  f  It  is  known  that  every  thing  is  much  changed  since 
that  time. 

The  nobility  in  this  age  still  supported,  in  some  degree,  the 
ancient  magnificence  in  their  hospitality,  and  in  the  numbers 
of  their  reteiners ;  and  the  queen  found  it  prudent  to  retrench, 
by  proclamation,  their  expenses  in  this  last  particular.^  The 
expense  of  hospitality  she  somewhat  encouraged,  by  the  fre- 
quent visits  she  paid  her  nobility,  and  the  sumptuous  feasts 
which  she  received  from  them.  §    The  earl  of  Leicester  gave 

within  these  thirty  years,  I  oonld,  in  this  town,  buy  the  best  pig  or 
goose  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  for  fourpence,  wnich  now  costeth 
twelvepence ;  a  good  capon  lor  threepence  or  lourpenoe ;  a  chicken  for 
a  penny  ;  a  hen  for  twopence  T  (p.  86.)  "  Yet  the  price  of  ordinary 
labor  was  then  eightp«ice  a  day.  (p.  81.) 

*  lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  476. 

f  Digges^s  Complete  Ambassador. 

1  Stry^,  voL  iiL    Append,  p.  64. 

§  Hamson,  after  enumerating  the  queens  palaces,  adds,  **But 
what  shall  I  need  to  take  upon  me  to  repeat  all,  and  tell  what  houses 
the  queen's  majesty  bath?  Sith-  all  is  hers ;  and  when  it  pleaseth  her 
in  the  summer  season  to  recreate  herself  abroad,  and  view  the  estate 
9f  the  country,  and  hear  the  complaints  of  her  poor  commons  injured 
by  her  unjust  officers  or  their  substitutes,  every  nobleman's  house  is 
her  palace,  where  she  continueth  during  pleasure,  and  till  she  re- 
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her  an  entertainment  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  which  was  extraor- 
dinary for  expense  and  magnificence.  Among  other  particu- 
lars we  are  told  that  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  hogsheads 
of  beer  were  drunk  at  it.*  The  earl  had  fortified  this  castle 
at  great  expense;  and  it  contained  arms  for  ten  thousand 
men.f  The  earl  of  Deiby  had  a  family  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  8ervants.J  Stowe  remarks  it  as  a  singular 
proof  of  beneficence  in  this  nobleman,  that  he  was  contented 
with  his  rent  from  his  tenants,  and  exacted  not  any  extraordi- 
nary services  from  them ;  a  proof  that  tke  great  power  of  the 
sovereign  (what  was  almost  unavoidable)  had  very  generally 
coimtenanced  the  nobility  in  tyrannizing  ov^  the  people. 
Burleigh,  though  he  was  frugal,  and  had  no  paternal  estate, 
kept  a  family  consisting  of  a  hundred  servaats.  §  He  had  a 
standing  table  for  gentlemen,  and  two  other  tables  for  persons 
of  meaner  condition,  which  were  always  served  alike,  whether 
he  were  in  town  or  in  the  country.  About  his  person  he  had 
people  of  great  distinction ;  insomuch  that  he  could  reckon  up 
twenty  gentlemen  retainers  who  had  each  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year ;  and  as  many  among  his  ordinary  servants  who  were 
worth  from  a  thousand  pounds  to  three,  five,  ten,  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  ||  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  though  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  at  that  time  very  small,  the  min- 
isters and  courtiers  sometimes  found  means,  by  employing  the 
boundless  prerogative,  to  acquire  greater  fortunes  than  it  is 
possible  for  them  at  present  to  amass,  from  their  larger  salaries, 
and  more  limited  authority. 

Burleigh  entertained  the  queen  twelve  several  times  in  his 
country  house ;  where  she  remained  three,  four,  or  five  weeks 
at  a  time.  Each  visit  cost  him  two  or  three  thousand  pounds.^ 
The  quantity  of  silver  plate  possessed  by  this  nobleman  is 
surprising ;  no  less  than  fourteen  or'  fifleen  thousand  pounds 

turn  again  to  some  of  her  own,  in  which  she  remaineth  so  Icmg  as 
she  pleaseth."  Book  n»  chap.  15.  Surel;^  one  may  say  of  such  a 
ffxiest,  what  Cicero  says  to  Atticus,  on  occasion  ot  a  visit  paid  him  by 
Gassar.  "  Hospes  tamen  non  is  cui  diceres,  Amabo  te,  eodem  ad  me 
cum  reyertSre.  Lib.  xiii  Ep.  62.  If  she  relieved  the  people  from 
oppressions,  (to  whom  it  seems  the  law  could  give  no  relief^)  her  viaita 
were  a  great  oppression  on  the  nobility. 
•  Biogr.  Brit  vol.  iii.  p.  1791. 

iStrypc,  vol  iii  p.  894.  J  Stowe,  p.  674. 

Strype,  vol.  iii  p.  129.  Append. 
Life  of  Burle^h,  published  by  Collins. 
Life  of  Burleigh,  published  by  Collins,  p.  40 
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weight ;  *  which,  besides  the  fashion,  would  be  above  forty- 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  value.  Yet  Burleigh  left  only 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  land,  and  eleven  thousand 
pounds  in  money ;  and  as  land  was  then  commonly  sold  at  ten 
years'  purchase,  nis  plate  was  nearly  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  his 
fortune.  It  appears  that  little  value  was  then  put  upon  the 
£ishion  of  the  plate,  which  probably  was  but  rude  :  the  weight 
was  chiefly  considered*! 

But  though  there  were  preserved  great  remains  of  the 
ancient  customs,  the  nobility  were  by  degrees  acquiring  a  taste 
for  elegant  luxury;  and  many  edifices,  in  particular,  were 
built  by  them,  neat,  large,  and  sumptuous;  to  the  great 
ornament  of  the  kingdom,  says  Oamden,^  but  to  the  no 
less  decay  of  the  glorious  hospitality  of  ihe  nation.  It  is, 
however,  more  reasonable  to  think,  that  this  new  turn  of 
expense  promoted  arts  and  industry;  while  the  ancient  hofr- 
pitality  was  the  source  of  vice,  disorder,  sedition,  and  idle- 


Among  die  other  species  of  luxury,  that  of  apparel  began 
much  to  increase  during  this  age;  and  the  queen  thought 
proper  to  restrain  it  by  proclamation.  J  Her  example  was 
very  little  conformable  to  her  edicts.  Aa  no  woman  was  ever 
more  conceited  of  her  beauty,  or  more  desirous  of  making 
impression  on  the  hearts  of  beholders,  no  one  ever  went  to  a 
greater  extravagance  in  apparel,  or  studied  more  the  variety 
and  richness  of  her  dresses.  She  appeared  almost  every  day 
in  a  different  habit ;  and  tried  all  the  several  modes  by  which 
she  hoped  to  render  herself  agreeable.  She  was  also  so  fond 
of  her  clothes,  that  she  never  could  part  with  any  of  them ; 
and  at  her  death  she  had  in  her  wardrobe  all  the  different 
halxts,  to  the  number  of  three  "thousand,  which  she  had  ever 
worn  in  her  lifetime.^' 

The  retrenchment  of  the  ancient  hospitality,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  retainers,  were  favorable  to  the  prer(^ative  of  the 
sovereign  ;  and,  by  disabling  the  great  noblemen  from  resist- 

*  See  note  00,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

f  This  appears  from  Burleigh's  will :  he  specifies  only  the  number 
of  ounces  to  be  given  to  eadi  legatee,  and  appoints  a  goldsmith  to 
see  it  weig^ied  out  to  them,  without  making  any  distinction  of  the 


1  Page  462.  §  See  note  PP,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

1  Oamden,p.  462. 

^  Carte,  vot  iii  p.  702,  from  Beaumont's  Despatches.  ^ 
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anoe,  promoted  the  executicm  of  the  laws,  and  extended  the 
authority  of  the  courts  of  justice.  There  were  many  peculiar 
causes  in  the  situation  and  character  of  Henry  VEL  which  aug- 
mented the  authority  of  the  crown :  most  of  these  causes  con- 
curred in  succeeding  princes;  together  with  the  £u;tions  in 
religion,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  supremacy,  a  most  impor- 
tant article  of  prerogative :  but  the  manners  of  the  age  were  a 
general  cause,  which  operated  during  this  whole  period,  and 
which  continually  tended  to  diminish  the  riches,  and  still  more 
the  influence,  of  the  aristocracy,  anciently  so  formidable  to  the 
crown.  The  habits  of  luxury  dissipated  the  immense  fortunes 
of  the  ancient  barons :  and  as  the  new  methods  of  expense 
gave  subsistence  to  mechanics  and  merchants,  who  lived  in  an 
independent  manner  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry,  a 
nobleman,  instead  of  that  unlimited  ascendant  which  he  was 
wont  to  assume  over  those  who  were  maintained  at  his  board, 
or  subsisted  by  salaries  conferred  on  them,  retained  only  that 
moderate  influence  which  customers  have  over  tradesmen,  and 
which  can  never  be  dangerous  to  civil  government  The 
landed  proprietors  also,  having  a  greater  demand  for  money 
than  for  men,  endeavored  to  turn  their  lands  to  the  best 
account  with  regard  to  profit ;  and  either  enclosing  their  fields, 
or  joining  many  small  forms  into  a  few  lai^  ones,  dismissed 
those  useless  hands  which  formerly  were  always  at  their  call 
in  every  attempt  to  subvert  the  government,  or  oppose  a 
neighboring  baron.  By  all  these  means  the  cities  increased ; 
the  middle  rank  of  men  began  to  be  rich  and  powerful ;  the 
prince,  who  in  effect  was  the  same  with  the  law,  was  implidtly 
obeyed:  and  though  the  further  progress  of  the  same  causes 
begat  a  new  plan  of  liberty,  founded  on  the  privileges  of  the 
commons,  yet  in  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  we  nobles 
and  the  rise  of  this  order,  the  sovereign  took  advantage  of  the 
present  situation,  and  assumed  an  authority  almost  abso- 
lute. 

Whatever  may  be  commonly  imagined,  from  the  authority 
of  Lord  Bacon,  and  from  that  of  Harrington,  and  later  authors, 
the  laws  of  Henry  VIL  contributed  very  little  towards  the 
great  revolution  which  happened  about  this  period  in  the 
English  constitution.  The  practice  of  breaking  entails  by  a 
fine  and  recovery,  had  been  introduced  in  the  preceding 
reigns ;  and  this  prince  only  gave  indirectiy  a  legal  sanction 
*  to  the  practice,  by  reforming  some  abuses  which  attended  it. 
But  the  settled  authority  which  he  acquired  to  the  crown, 
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enabled  the  sovereign  to  encroach  on  the  separate  jurisdictions 
of  the  barons,  and  produced  a  more  general  and  regular  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  The  counties  palatine  underwent  the 
same  fate  as  the  feudal  powers ;  and,  by  a  statute  of  Henry 
ym^*  the  jurisdiction  of  these  counties  was  annexed  to  the 
crown,  and  all  writs  were  ordained  to  run  in  the  king's  name. 
But  the  change  of  manners  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  secret 
revolution  of  government,  and  subverted  the  power  of  the 
barons.  There  appear  still  in  tbis  reign  some  remains  of 
the  andent  slavery  of  the  boors  and  peasants,!  but  none 
afterwards. 

Learning,  on  its  revival,  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
English  princes  and  nobles;  and  as  it  was  not  yet  prostituted 
by  being  too  common,  even  the  great  deemed  it  an  object  of 
ambition  to  attain  a  character  for  literature.  The  four  succes- 
sive sovereigns,  Henry,-  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  may,  on 
one  account  or  other,  be  admitted  into  the  class  of  autnors. 
Queen  Catharine  Parr  translated  a  book:  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
considering  her  age,  and  her  sex,  and  her  station,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  pr(Sigy  of  literature.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was 
raised  from  being  professor  in  Cambridge,  first  to  be  ambassa- 
dor to  France,  then  secretary  of  state.  The  despatches  of 
those  times,  and  among  others  those  of  Burleigh  himself^  are 
frequendy  interlarded  with  quotations  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  Even  the  ladies  of  the  court  valued  themselves 
on  knowledge:  Lady  Burleigh,  Lady  Bacon,  and  their  two 
sisters,  were  mistresses  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  modem  lan- 
guages ;  and  placed  more  pride  in  their  erudition  than  in  their 
rank  and  quality. 

Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  and  translated  several  books:  and 
she  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  as  well  as  Latin 
tongue.^  It  is  pretended  that  she  made  an  extemporary  reply 
in  Greek  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  who  had  addressed 
her  in  that  language.  It  is  certain  that  she  answered  in  Latin 
without  premeditation,  and  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  to  the 
Polish  ambassador,  who  had  been  wanting  in  respect  to  her. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  turned  about  to  her  courtiers,  and 
said,  "  God's  death,  my  lords,"  (for  she  was  much  addicted  to 
swearing,)  *•  I  have  been  forced  this  day  to  scour  up  my  old 

♦  2T  Henry  Vm.  c.  24. 

I  Eymer,  torn.  zv.  p»  'TSl. 

I  See  note  QQ,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Latin,  ihat  liatih  long  lain  rusdng."  *  Elizabeth,  even  after 
she  was  queen,  did  not  entirely  drop  the  aml»tion  of  appearing 
as  an  author ;  and,  next  to  her  desire  of  adnuration  for  beauty, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  her  vanity.  She 
translated  Boethius  of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy;  in 
order,  as  she  pretended,  to  allay  her  grief  for  Henry  IV.'s 
change  of  religion.  As  &r  as  we  can  judge  from  Elizabeth's 
compositions,  we  may  pronounce  that,  notwithstanding  her 
application,  and  her  excellent  parts,  her  taste  in  literature 
was  but  indifferent:  she  was  much  inferior  to  her  successor 
in  this  particular,  who  was  himself  no  perfect  model  of  elo- 
quence. 

Unhappily  for  literature,  at  least  for  the  learned  of  this  age, 
the  queen's  vanity  lay  more  in  shining  by  her  own  learning, 
than  in  encouraging  men  of  genius  by  her  liberality.  Spenser 
himself,  the  foiest  English  writer  of  his  age,  was  long  neglect- 
ed ;  and  after  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  his  patron,  was 
allowed  to  die  almost  for  want.  This  poet  contains  great  beau- 
ties, a  sweet  and  harmonious  versification,  easy  elocution,  a 
fine  imagination ;  yet  does  the  perusal  of  lus  work  become  so 
tedious,  that  one  never  finishes  it  from  the  mere  pleasure 
which  it  affords;  it  soon  becomes  a  kind  of  task-reading; 
and  it  requires  some  effort  and  resolution  to  cany  us  on  to 
the  end  of  his  long  performance.  This  effect,  of  which  every 
one  is  conscious,  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  change  of  man- 
ners: but  manners  have  more  changed  since  Homer's  age; 
and  yet  that  poet  remains  still  the  fiivorite  of  every  reader 
oi  taste  and  judginent.  Homer  copied  true  natural  man- 
ners, which  however  rough  or  uncultivated,  will  always  form 
an  agreeable  and  interesting  picture ;  but  the  pencil  of  the 
English  poet  was  employed  in  drawing  the  affectations,  aod 
conceits,  and  fopperies  of  chivalry,  which  appear  ridiculous 
as  soon  as  they  lose  the  recommendation  of  the  mode.  The 
tediousness  of  continued  allegory,  and  that,  too,  seldom  strik- 
ing or  ingenious,  has  also  contributed  to  render  the  Fairy 
Queen  peculiarly  tiresome ;  not  to  mention  the  too  great  fire-* 
quency  of  its  descriptions,  and  the  languor  of  its  stanza. 
Upon  the  whole,  Spenser  maintains  his  place  upon  the 
shelves  among  our  English  classics ;  but  he  is  seldom  seen 
on  the  table;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  one,  if  he  dares 
to  be  ingenuous,  but  will  confess,  that,  notwi^tanding  all 

•  Speed. 
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the  merit  of  the  poet,  he  affords  an  entertainment  with  which 
the  palate  is  soon  satiated.  Several  writers  of  late  have  amused 
themselves  in  copying  the  style  of  Spenser ;  and  no  imitation 
has  been  so  indifferent  as  not  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  original :  his  manner  is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible not  to  transfer  some  of  it  into  the  copy. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

JAMES  I 

CONTEMPORABT    MONAROHS. 
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Philip  IT. 
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[1603.]  The  croivn  of  England  was  never  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  with  greater  tranquillity  than  it  passed  from 
the  family  of  Tudor  to  that  of  Stuart  During  the  whole  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  eyes  of  men  had  been  employed  in  search  of 
her  successor ;  and  when  old  age  made  the  prospect  of  her 
death  more  immediate,  there  appeared  none  but  the  king  of 
Soots  who  could  advance  any  just  claim  or  pretension  to  the 
throne.  He  was  great-grandson  of  Mai^aret,  elder  daughter 
of  Henry  VH. ;  and,  on  the  Mure  of  the  male  line,  his  hered- 
itary right  remained  unquestionable.  K  the  religion  of  Maiy 
queen  of  Scots,  and  the  other  prejudices  contracted  against 
her,  had  formed  any  considerable  obstacle  to  her  succession, 
these  objections,  being  entirely  personal,  had  no  place  with 
regard  to  her  son.  Men  also  considered,  that  though  the  title 
derived  from  blood  had  been  frequently  violated  since  the 
Norman  conquest,  such  licenses  had  proceeded  more  from 
force  or  intrigue  than  from  any  deliberate  maxims  of  govern- 
ment The  lineal  heir  had  still  in  the  end  prevailed:  and 
both  his  exclusion  and  restoration  had  been  commonly  attended 
with  such  convulsions  as  were  suflSicient  to  warn  all  prudent 
men  not  lightly  to  give  way  to  such  irregularities.  K  the  wiH 
of  Henry  vHI.,  authorized  by  act  of  parliament,  had  tacitly 
excluded  the  Scottish  line,  the  tyranny  and  caprices  of  ihst 
monarch  had  been  so  signal,  that  a  settlement  of  this  nature 
unsupported  by  any  just  reason,  had  no  authority  with  the 
people.  Queen  Elizabeth,  too,  with  her  dying  breath,  had 
recognized  the  undoubted  title  of  her  kinsman  James;  and  the 
whole  nation  seemed  to  dispose  themselves  with  joy  and  pleas- 
ure for  his  reception.    Though  bom  and  educated  amidst  a 
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foreign  and  hostile  people,  men  hoped,  from  his  character  of 
moderation  and  wisdom,  that  he  would  embrace  the  manms 
of  an  English  monarch;  and  the  prudent  foresaw  greater 
advantages  resulting  from  a  union  wi^  Scotland,  than  disad* 
vantages  from  submitting  to  a  prince  of  that  nation.  The 
alacrity  with  which  the  English  looked  towards  the  successor 
had  appeared  so  evident  to  Elizabeth,  that,  concurring  with 
other  causes,  it  affected  her  with  the  deepest  melancholy ;  and 
that  wise  princess,  whose  penetration  and  experience  had 
given  her  the  greatest  insight  into  human  a£&irs,  had  not  yet 
sufficiently  weighed  the  ingratitude  of  courtiers  and  levity  of 
the  people. 

A&  victory  abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home  had  attended 
this  princess,  she  left  the  nation  in  such  flourishing  circum- 
stances, that  her  successor  possessed  every  advantage,  except 
that  of  comparison  with  her  illustrious  name,  when  he  mount- 
ed the  throne  of  England.  The  king's  journey  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  immediately  afforded  to  the  inquisitive  some 
circumstances  of  comparison,  which  even  the  natural  partial- 
ity in  &vor  of  their  new  sovereign  could  not  interpret  to  his 
advantage.  As  he  passed  along,  all  ranks  of  men  flocked 
about  Mm  from  every  quarter,  allured  by  interest  or  curiosity. 
Great  were  the  rejoicings,  and  loud  and  hearty  the  acclama- 
tions, which  resounded  from  all  sides ;  and  every  one  could 
remember  how  the  a6Q%bility  and  popular  manners  of  their 
queen  displayed  themselves  amidst  such  concourse  and  exul- 
tation of  her  subjects.  But  James,  though  sociable  and  &mil- 
iar  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  hated  the  bustle  of  a  mixed 
multitude ;  and  though  far  from  disliking  flattery,  T|^t  was  he 
still  fonder  of  tranquillity  and  ease.  He  issued,  merefore,  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  this  resort  of  people,  on  pretence  of 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  other  inconveniences,  which,  he 
said,  would  necessarily  attend  it* 

He  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  the  great  flow  of  affec- 
tion which  appeared  .in  his  new  subjects  ;  and  being  himself 
of  an  affectionate  temper,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  haste  to 
make  them  some  return  of  kindness  and  good  offices.  To 
this  motive,  probably,  we  are  to  ascribe  that  profusion  of  titles 
which  was  observed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  when,  in 
six  weeks'  time  aflber  his  entrance  into  th^  kingdom,  he  is 
computed  to  have  bestowed  knighthood  on  no  less  than  two 

*  Kennet,  p.  662. 
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hnndred  and  tbirfyHaeyen  persons.  If  Elizabeth's  fn^^alily  of 
honors,  as  well  as  of  money,  bad  formerly  been  repined  at^  it 
began  now  to  be  valued  and  esteemed,  and  every  one  was 
sensible  that  the  king,  by  his  lavish  and  premature  conferring 
of  &vors,  had  Mhd  of  obhging  the  persons  on  whom  he 
bestowed  them.  Titles  of  aU  kinds,  became  so  common,  that 
they  were  scarcely  marks  of  distinction ;  and  being  distributed, 
without  choice  or  deliberation,  to  persons  unknown  to  the 
prince,  were  regarded  more  as  the  proofs  of  &<ality  and  good 
nature,  than  of  any  determined  friendship  or  esteem.  - 

A  pasquinade  was  affixed  to  St.  Paul's,  in  which  an  art  was 
promised  to  be  taught,  very  necessary  to  assist  frail  memories 
in  retaining  the  names  of  Uie  new  nobility.* 

We  may  presume  that  the  English  would  have  thrown  less 
blame  on  the  king's  &cility  in  bestowing  &vors,  had  these 
been  confined  entirely  to  their  own  nation,  and  had  not  been 
shared  out,  in  too*  unequal  proportions,  to  his  pld  subjects. 
James,  who,  through  his  whole  reign,  was  more  guided  by 
temper  and  inclination  than  by  the  nides  of  political  prudence, 
had  brought  with  him  great  numbers  of  his  Scottish  courtiers^ 
whose  impatience  and  importunity  were  apt,  in  many  particu- 
lars, to  impose  on  the  easy  nature  of  their  master,  and  extort 
favors,  of  which,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  his  English  subjects 
would  loudly  complain.  The  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earl  of 
Marre,  Lord  Hume,  Lord  Einloss,  Sir  George  Hume,  Secre- 
tary Elphinstone,f  were  immediately  added  to  the  English 
privy  council.  Sir  George  Hume,  whom  he  created  earl  of 
Dunbar,  was  his  declared  fevorite  as  long  as  that  nobleman 
lived,  and  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous,  thpugh 
the  least  j^werful,  of  all  those  whom  the  king  ever  honcned 
with  that  distinction.  Hay,  some  time  after,  was  created  Vis- 
count Doncaster,  then  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  got  an  immense 
fortune  from  the  crown,  all  which  he  spent  in  a  splendid  and 
courtly  manner.  Ramsay  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Hol- 
demess  ;  and  many  others  being  raised  on  a  sudden  to 
the  highest  elevation,  increased,  by  their  insolence,  that 
envy  which  naturally  attended  them  as  strangers  and  ^ancient 
enemies. 

It  must^  however,  be  owned,  in  justice  to  James,  that  he  left 
almost  all  the  chief  offices  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth's  minis- 
ters, and  trusted  ihe  conduct  of  political  concerns,  both  foreign 

*  Wilson,  in  Kennet,  p.  SS6.  f  Wilson,  in  Eennet,  p.  662. 
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and  domestic,  to  hk  English  subjects.  Among  these,  Sec- 
retary Oedl,  created  succesdvely  Lord  Effindon,  Viscount 
Cranbome,  and  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  always  regarded  as  his 
|Hime  minister  and  chief  counsellor.  Though  the  capacity 
and  penetration  of  this  minister  were  aufBciently  known,  his 
£sror  with  the  king  created  surprise  on  the  accession  of  that 
monarch.  The  secret  correspondence  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  James,  and  which  had  sensibly  contributed  to  the 
easy  recepticm  of  that  prince  in  England,  laid  the  foundation 
of  Cecil's  credit ;  and  while  all  his  former  associates,  Sir  Wal- 
t^  Baleigh,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Cobham,  were  discountenanced 
on  account  of  their  animosity  gainst  Essex,  as  well  as  for 
other  reas(His,  this  minister  was  continued  in  employment,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  regard. 

The  capacity  of  James  and  his  ministers  in  negotiation 
was  immediately  put  to  trial  on  the  appearance  of  am^ssadors 
fix>m  almost  aU  the  princes  and  states  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession,  and  form  with  him  new 
treaties  and  alliances.  Besides  ministers  from  Venice,  Den- 
mark, the  Palatinate ;  Henry  Frederic  of  Nassau,  assisted  by 
Bamevelt,  the  pensionaiy  of  Holland,  was  ambassador  from 
the  states  of  the  United  Provinces.  Aremberg  was  sent  by 
Archduke  Albert^  and  Taxis  was  expected  in  a  Httle  tkme  from 
Spain.  But  he  who  most  excited  ihe  attention  of  the  public, 
both  on  aocoimt  of  his  own  mevit  and  that  of  his  master,  was 
the  marquis  of  Bosni,  afterwards  duke  oi  Sully,  prime  minis- 
ter and  &Yorite  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

When  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  devolyed  on 
Philip  n.,  all  Europe  was  struck  with  terror,  lest  the  power  of 
a  £Eimily,  which  had  been  raised  by  fortune,  should  now  be 
carried  to  an  immeasurable  height  by  the  wisdom  and  conduct 
of  this  monarch.  But  never  were  apprehensions  found  in  the 
event  to  be  more  groundless.  Slow  without  prudence,  ambi- 
tious without  enterprise,  Mse  without  deceiving  any  body, 
mad  refiioed  without  any  true  judgment ;  such  was  the  charao- 
ter  of  Philip,  and  such  the  character  which,  during  his  life- 
.  time,  and  after  his  death,  he  impressed  on  the  Spanish 
councils.  Revolted  or  depopulated  provinces,  discontented  or 
indolent  inhabitants,  were  the  spectacles  which  those  domin- 
ions, lying  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  presented  to  Philip 
in.,  a  weak  pruice^  and  to  the  duke  of  Lerma,  a  minister 
weak  and  odious.  But  though  military  discipline,  which  still 
remained,  was  what  alone  gave  some  appearance  of  life  and 
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yigor  to  that  languishing  body,  yet  so  great  was  the  terror  {nro- 
duoed  by  former  power  and  ambition,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
house  of  Austria  was  the  object  of  men's  vows  throughout  all 
the  states  of  Christendom.  It  was  not  perceived,  that  the  French 
empire,  now  united  in  domestic  peace,  and  governed  by  the 
most  heroic  and  most  amiable  prince  that  adorns  modem  story, 
was  become,  of  itself  a  suffident  counterpoise  to-  the  Spanish 
greatness.  Perhap  that  prince  himself  did  not  perceive  it, 
when  he  proposed,  by  his  minister,  a  league  with  James,  in 
conjunction  with  Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  north- 
em  crowns,  in  order  to  attack  the  Austrian  dominions  on 
every  side,  and  depress  the  exorbituit  power  of  that  ambi- 
tious fiunily.*  But  the  genius  of  the  English  monarch  wm 
not  equal  to  such  vast  enterprises.  The  love  of  peace  was 
his  ruling  passion ;  and  it  was  his  peculiar  felidly,  that  the 
conjunctures  of  the  times  rendered  the  same  object  which  was 
agreeable  to  him  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  his 
people. 

The  French  ambassador,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  depart 
firom  these  extensive  views,  and  to  concert  with  James  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  United  Provinces: 
nor  was  this  object  altogether  without  its  difficulties.  The 
king,  before  his  accession,  had  entertained  scraples  with 
r^ard  to  the  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries;  and  being  com- 
monly open  and  sincere,!  he  4iad,  on  many  occasions,  gone 
so  far  as  to  give  to  the  Dutch  the  appellation  of  rebels ;  |  but 
having  conversed  more  fiilly  with  English  ministers  and 
courtiers,  he  found  their  attachment  to  that  republic  so  strong, 
and  their  opinion  of  conunon  interest  so  established,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  politics  his  sense  of  justice ;  a 
quality  which,  even  when  erroneous,  is  respectable  as  well  as 
rare  in  a  monarch.  He  therefore  agreed  with  Bosni  to  sup- 
port secretly  the  states  general,  in  concert  with  the  king  of 
France ;  lest  their  weakness  and  despair  should  oblige  them  to 
submit  to  their  (Ad  master.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
few  and  simple.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  two  kings  should 
allow  the  Dutch  to  levy  forces  in  their  respective  dominions ; 
and  should  underhand  remit  to  that  repubhc  the  sum  of  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  livres  a  year,  for  the  pay  of 
these  forces  :  that  the  whole  sum  should  be  advanced  by  tiie 

♦  Sully's  Memofau  f  La  Boderie,  vd.  L  p.  120. 

X  Win  wood,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
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king  of  France ;  but  that  the  third  of  it  should  be  deducted 
from  the  debt  due  by  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  if  the 
Spaniards  attacked  either  of  the  prinoes,  they  agreed  to  assist 
each  other;  Henry  with  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  James 
with  that  of  six.  Thb  treaty,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
equitable  concluded  by  James  during  the  course  of  his  reign, 
was  more  the  work  of  the  prince  himself,  than  any  of  his 
ministers.* 

Amidst  the  great  tranquillity,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
with  which  the  nation  was  blest^  nothing  could  be  more  sur- 
prising than  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  fix  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart,  a  near 
relation  of  the  king's  by  the  £unily  of  Lenox,  and  descended 
equally  from  Henry  Vll.  Everv  thing  remains  still  mys- 
terious in  this  conspiracy ;  and  history  can  give  us  no  clew  to 
unravel  it  Watson  and  Clarke,  two  Catholic  priests,  were 
accused  of  the  plot ;  Lord  Grey,-  a  Puritan ;  Lord  Cobham, 
a  thoughtless  man,  of  no  fixed  principle ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  suspected  to  be  of  that  philosophical  sect  who  were 
then  extremely  rare  in  England,  and  who  have  since  received 
the  appellation  of  "  Free-minkers ;"  together  with  these,  Mr. 
Broke,  brother  to  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Griffin  Markham,  Mr, 
Copeley,  Sir  Edward  Parham.  What  cement  could  unite 
men  of  such  •discordant  principles  in  so  dangerous  a  combina- 
tion, what  end  they  proposed,  or  what  means  proportioned  to 
an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  has  never  yet  been  explained, 
and  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  As  Raleigh,  Grey,  and  Cob- 
ham were  commonly  believed,  after  the  queen's  death,  to  have 
opposed  proclaiming  the  king  till  conditions  should  be  made 
with  him,  they  were,  upon  that  account,  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  court  and  ministry ;  and  people  were  apt,  at  first,  to 
suspect  that  the  plot  was  merely  a  contrivance  of  Secretary 
Cecil,  to  get  rid  of  his  old  confederates,  now  become  his  most 
inveterate  enemies.  But  the  confession,  as  well  as  trial,  of 
the  criminals,  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt.f  And  though 
no  one  could  find  any  marks  of  a  concerted  enterprise,  it 
appeared  that  men  of  furious  and  ambitious  spirits,  meeting' 
frequently  together,  and  believing  all  the  world  discontented 
like  themselves,  had  entertained  very  criminal  projects,  and 
had  even  entered,  some  of  them  at  least,  into  a  correspondence 

*  Sully's  MemoiPB. 

t  State  Trials,  p.  180,  2d  edit     Winwood,  ▼©!.  ii.  p.  8,  11. 
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with  Aremberg,  the  Blemish  ambassador,  in  order  to  give  di&- 
turbanoe  to  the  new  settlement. 

The  two  priests*  and  Broke f  were  executed:  Cobham, 
Grey,  and  Markham  were  pardoned,^  after  they  had  laid 
their  heads  upon  the  block.  §  Raleigh  too  was  reprieved, 
not  pardoned;  and  he  remained  in  confinement  many  years 
afterwards. 

'  It  appears  from  Sully's  Memoirs,  that  Raleigh  secretly 
offered  his  services  to  the  French  ambassador;  and  we  may 
thence  presume  that,  meeting  with  a  repulse  from  that  quarter, 
he  had  recourse,  for  the  same  unwarrantal^e  purposes,  to  the 
Flemish  minister.  Such  a  conjecture  we  are  now  enabled  to 
form ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  on  his  tri^  there  ap- 
peared no  proof  of  this  transaction,  nor  indeed  any  circum- 
stance which  could  justify  his  condemnation.  He  was  accused 
by  Cobham  alone,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion,  upon  heariug 
that  Raleigh,  when  examined,  had  pointed  out  some  circum- 
stances by  which  Oobham's  guilt  might  be  known  and  ascer- 
tained. This  accusation  Cobham  afterwards  retracted;  and, 
soon  after,  he  retracted  his  retractation.  Yet  upon  the  written 
evidence  of  this  single  witness,  a  man  of  no  honor  or  under- 
standing, and  so  contradictory  in  his  testimony ;  not  confix>nted 
with  Raleigh  ;  not  supported  by  any  concurring  circumstance ; 
was  that  great  man,  contarary  to  all  law  and  equity,  found 
guilty  by  the  jury.  His  name  was  at  that  time  exta*emely 
odious  in  England;  and  every  man  was  pleased  to  give 
sentence  against  the  capital  enemy  of  Essex,  the  &vorite  of  the 
people. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  fiunous  lawyer,  then  attorney-general, 
managed  the  cause  for  the  crown,  and  threw  out  on  Raleigh 
such  gross  abuse,  as  may  be  deemed  a  great  reflection,  not 
only  on  his  own  memory,  but  even,  in  some  degree,  on  the 
manners  of  the  age.  IVaitor,  monster,  viper,  and  spider  of 
hell,  are  the  terms  which  he  employs  against  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  the  kingdom,  wno  was  imder  trial  for  life  and 
fortune,  and  who  defend^  himself  with  temper,  eloquence,  and 
courage.  11 

[1604.J  The  next  occupation  of  the  king  was  entirely 
according  to  his  heart's  content.    He  was  employed  in  dictat- 

•  November  29.  f  December  5. 

{December  9.  §  Winwood,  vol  iL  p.  11. 

Stst«  Triali,  lit  tfdii.  p.  Ite,  ll\  182. 
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ing  magisterially  to  an  assembly  of  divines  conoerning  points 
of  &ith  and  discipline,  and  in  receiving  the  applauses  of  these 
holy  men  for  his  superior  zeal  and  learning.  The  religious 
disputes  between  the  church  and  the  Puritans  had  induced 
him  to  call  a  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  on  pretence  of 
finding  expedients  which  might  reconcile  both  parties. 

Though  the  severities  of  Elizabeth  towards  the  Catholics 
had  much  weakened  that  party,  whose  genius  was  opposite  to 
the  prevaihug  spirit  of  the  nation,  like  severities  had  had  so  httle 
influence  on  the  Puritans,  who  were  encouraged  by  that  spirit, 
that  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  of  that 
party  signed  a  petition  to  the  king  on  his  accession;  and 
many  more  seemed  willing  to  adhere  to  it  *  They  all  hoped 
that  James,  having  received  his  education  in  Scotland,  and 
having  sometimes  professed  an  attachment  to  the  church 
established  there,  would  at  least  abate  the  rigor  of  the  laws 
enacted  in  support  of  the  ceremonies,  and  against  Puritans ; 
if  he  did  not  show  more  particular  grace  and  encomragement 
to  that  sect.  But  the  king's  disposition  had  taken  strongly  a 
contrary  bias.  The  more  he  knew  the  Puritanical  clergy,  the 
less  £&vor  he  bore  to  them.  He  had  remarked  in  their  Scot- 
ti^  brethren  a  violent  turn  towaids  republicanism,  and  a 
zealous  attachment  to  civil  hberty ;  principles  nearly  allied  to 
that  religious  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  actuated.  He 
had  found,  that  being  mostly  persons  of  low  birth  and  mean 
education,  the  same  lofiy  pretensions  which  attended  them  in 
their  familiar  addresses  to  their  Maker,  of  whom  they  beheved 
themselves  the  peculiar  favorites,  induced  them  to  use  the 
utmost  fi-eedom  with  their  earthly  sovereign.  In  both  capa- 
cities, of  monarch  and  of  theologian,  he  had  experienced  the 
little  complaisance  which  they  were  disposed  to  show  him; 
whilst  they  controlled  his  commands,  disputed  his  tenets,  and 
to  his  face,  before  the  whole  people,  censured  his  conduct  and 
behavior.  If  he  had  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  corn-ting 
their  favor,  he  treasured  up,  on  that  account,  the  stronger 
resentment  against  them,  and  was  determined  to  make  them 
feel,  in  their  turn,  the  weight  of  his  authority.  Though  he 
had  often  met  with  resistance,  and  ^tion,  and  obstinacy  in  the 
Scottish  nobility,  he  retained  no  ill  will  to  that  order ;  or  rather 
showed  them  fevor  and  kindness  in  England,  beyond  what 
reason  and  sound  policy  could  well  justify ;  but  the  ascendant 

*  Fuller,  boc*  x.    Collier,  vol.  il  p.  672. 
VOL.  IV. — R 
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wkidi  ihe  Presbyterian  cleigy  bad  sesntned  over  bim,  ^vras 
•what  hiB  monarchical  pride  could  never  thorouglily  digest* 

He  dreaded  likewise  tlie  popularity  which  attended  this 
order  of  men  in  both  kingdoms.  As  useless  austerities  and 
self-denial  are  imagined,  in  many  religions,  to  render  us 
acceptable  to  a  benevolent  Being,  who  created  us  solely  for 
happiness,  James  remarked,  that  the  rustic  severity  of  these 
clergymen,  and  of  their  whole  sect,  had  given  them,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  the  appearance  of  sanctity  and  virtue. 
Strongly  indined  himself  to  mirth,  and  wine,  and  sports  of  aU 
kinds,  he  apprehended  their  censure  for  his  manner  of  life, 
fvQQ  and  diseng^ed.  And  being  thus  averse,  from  temper  as 
well  as  policy,  to  the  sect  of  Puritans,  he  was  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  its  ftirther  growth  in  England. 

But  it  was  the  character  of  James's  councils,  throughout  hs 
whole  reign,  that  they  were  more  wise  and  equitable  in  their 
end,  than  prudent  and  political  in  the  means.  Though  justly 
sensible  that  no  part  of  civil  administration  required  greater 
care  or  a  nicer  judgment  than  the  conduct  of  religious  parties, 
he  had  not  perceived  that,  in  the  same  proportion  as  this  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  theology  is  requisite,  the  speculative  refine- 
ments in  it  are  mean,  and  even  dangerous  in  a  monarch.  By 
entering  zealously  into  frivolous  disputes,  James  gave  them  an 
air  of  importance  and  dignity  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  acquired ;  and  being  himself  enlisted  in  the  quarrel,  he 
could  no  longer  have  recourse  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  the 
only  proper  method  of  appeasing  it  The  church  of  England 
had  not  yet  abandoned  the  rigid  doctrines  of  grace  and  pre- 
destination: the  Puritans  had  not  yet  separated  themselves 
from  tiie  church,  nor  openly  renounced  Episcopacy.  Though 
the  spirit  of  the  parties  was  considerably  different,  the  omy 
.  appearing  subjects  of  dispute  were  concerning  the  cross  in 
baptism,  the  ring  in  marri«^e,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and 
the  bowing  at  3ie  name  of  Jesus.  These  were  the  mi^ty 
questions  which  were  solemnly  agitated  in  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Court  between  some  bishops  and  dignified  clergymen 

*  James  ventured  to  b&j,  in  his  Baedlioon  Doron,  published  white 
he  was  in  Scotland,  "  I  protest  before  the  great  God,  and  since  I  am 
here  as  upon  mv  Testament,  it  is  no  place  for  me  to  lie  in,  that  je 
shall  never  find  with  any  highland  or  borderer  thieves,  gmiter  in- 
gratitude, and  more  lies  and  vUe  penuries,  than  with  tl^se  £inatie 
sparits :  and  suffer  not  the  principal  of  them  to  brook  your  land." — 
King  Jameses  Works,  p.  161. 
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OB  the  0D6  hand,  aixd  fiome  leaden  of  the  PufitaiiiGal  partj  on 
the  other,  the  king  and  hk  miiusteis  bdng  present* 

The  Foritans  w^e  heare  so  unreasonable  as  to  ocnnplain  of 
a  partial  and  un&ir  management  of  the  dkpute;  as  if  the 
search  after  truth  were  in  any  degree  the  object  of  such  oon> 
ferences,  and  a  candid  indifference,  so  rare  even  among  . 
private  inquirers  in  philosophical  questions,  could  ever  l^ 
expected  among  princes  and  prehitee,  in  a  theolcgieal  contro- 
versy. The  king,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  the  banning 
of  the  conference,  showed  the  strongest  propensity  to  ifa^ 
eataUished  church,  and  frequently  inculd^ed  a  maxim  whidi, 
though  it  has  some  foundation,  is  to  be  received  with  great 
limitatiiHis,  '^No  bishop,  no  king."  The  bishops,  in  their 
turn,  were  very  liberal  df  their  praises  towards  the  royal  dis* 
putant  ;^and  the  archbishop  of  Oaoterbury  said,  that  *^  undoubt- 
edly his  majesty  spake  by  the  special  assistance  of  God's 
Bpirit."f  A  lew  alterations  in  the  htargy  were  agreed  to, 
and  both  parties  sqtarated  with  mutual  disratisfaction« 

It  had  frequently  been  the  practice  of  the  Puritans  to  ibrm 
certain  assemblies,  which  theyeafied  ''prophesyings;^'  where 
alternately,  as  mored  by  the  spirit,  they  di4>l*7ed  their  pious 
26^  in  prayers  and  eidbortatbns,  and  raised  their  own  enthu-* 
siasm,  as  well  as  that  of  their  audience,  to  the  highest  pitch, 
from  that  social  contagion  which  has  so  nciighty  an  influence 
on  holy  fervors,  and  from  the  mutual  emulation  which  arose 
in  those  trials  of  religions  eloquemee.  Such  dangerous  socie- 
ties had  been  supfHresaed  by  Elizabeth ;  and  the  ministers  in 
this  oonfef ^K)e  moved  the  king  for  their  revival.  But  James 
sharply  rephed,  ""  If  you  aim  at  a  Scottish  presbytery,  it  agrees 
as  weU  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  denL  Hiere  Jack  and 
TcHoa,  and  Will  and  Dick,  shall  meet  and  c^sare  me  and  my 
council.  Therefore  I  reiterate  my  former  speech:  Le  roi 
f^amsera.  Stay,  I  pray,  &r  one  seven  years,  before  y<Mi 
demand;  and  then^  if  you  &id  me  grow  piixsy  and  fat,  I  may 
perchance  hearken  unto  you.  For  &at  government  will  keep 
me  in  breath,  and  give  me  work  enoi^h."];  Sudi  w^e  the 
political  consideratioaia  which  determined  the  king  in  his  choice 
among  r^igious  parties. 

The  next  assembly  in  which  James  displayed  his  learning 
and  eloquence,  was  one  that  showed  more  spirit  of  liberty  than 


*  Fuller's  Ecclesiastical  History.  \  Kennet,  p.  665. 

X  FuDer's  Eocleeiastical  History. 
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appeared  among  his  bishops  and  theologians.  The  parliament 
was  now  ready  to  assemble ;  being  so  long  delayed  on  account 
of  the  plague,  which  had  broken  out  in  London,  and  raged  to 
such  a  degree,  that  above  thirty  thousand  persons  are  com- 
puted to  have  died  of  it  in  a  year ;  though  the  city  contained 
at  that  time  httle  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants. 

The  speech  whidi  the  king  made  on  opening  the  parliament, 
fully  displays  his  character,  and  proves  him  to  have  possessed 
m^re  knowledge  and  better  parts,  than  prudence,  or  any  just 
sense  of  decorum  and  propriety.*  Though  few  productions 
of  the  age  surpass  this  performance  either  in  style  of  matter, 
it  wants  that  majestic  brevity  and  reserve  which  become  a 
king  in  his  addresses  to  the  great  cotmcil  of  the  nation.  It 
contains,  however,  a  remarkable  stroke  of  candor,  where  he 
confesses  his  too  great  £»cility  in  pelding  to  the  solicitations 
of  suitors  :  f  a  fault  which  he  promises  to  correct,  but  which 
adhered  to  him,  and  distressed  him,  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  reign. 

The  ^t  business  in  which  the  oonmions  were  engaged 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  preservation  of  their 
privileges ;  and  neither  temper  nor  resolution  was  wanting  in 
their  conduct  of  it 

In  the  former  periods  of  the  English  government,  the  house 
of  commons  was  of  so  snudl  weight  in  the  balance  of  the 
constitution,  that  httle  attention  had  been  given  either  by  the 
crown,  the  people,  or  the  house  itself^  to  the  choice  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  members.  It  had  been  usual,  after  parliaments 
were  prolonged  beyond  one  session  for  the  chancellor  to  exert 
a  discretionary  authority  of  issuing  new  writs  to  supply  the 
place  of  any  members  whom  he  ju^ed  incapable  of  attending, 
either  on  account  of  their  employment,  their  sickness,  or  other 
impediment.  This  practice  gave  that  minister,  and  consequent- 
ly the  prince,  an  unhmited  power  of  modelling  at  pleasure  the 
representatives  of  the  nation;  yet  so  little  jealousy  had  it 
created,  that  the  commons  of  themselves,  without  any  court 
influence  or  intrigue,  and  contrary  to  some  former  votes  of 
their  own,  confirmed  it  in  the  twenty-third  of  Elizabeth.  | 


*  King  James's  Works,  p.  484,  486,  eta    Joum.  22d  March,  1608. 
Keaoetj  p.  6d8. 

t  Kmg  James's  Works,  p.  496,  496. 
X  Jouin.  January  19tli,  1680. 
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At  that  time,  though  some  members,  whose  places  had  been 
supplied  on  account  of  sickness,  having  now  recovered  their 
health,  appeared  in  the  house  and  claimed  their  seat,  such 
was  the  authority  of  the  chancellor,  that,  merely  out  of  respect 
to  him,  his  sentence  was  adhered  to,  and  the  new  members 
were  continued  in  their  places.  Here  a  most  dangerous  pre- 
rogative was  conferred  on  the  crown :  but  to  show  the  genius 
of  that  age,  or  rather  the  channels  in  which  power  then  ran, 
the  crown  put  very  Utile  value  on  this  authority ;  insomuch 
that  two  days  afterwards  the  chancellor  of  himself  resigned  it 
back  to  the  commons,  and  gave  them  power  to  judge  of  a 
particular  vacancy  in  their  house.  And  when  the  question 
concerning  the  chancellor's  new  writs  was  again  brought  on 
the  carpet  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  the  commons  were 
80  little  alarmed  at  the  precedent,  that  though  they  readmitted 
some  old  members,  whose  seats  had  been  vacated  on  account 
of  slight  indispositions,  yet  they  confirmed  the  chancellor's 
sentence,  in  instances  where  the  distemper  appeared  to  have 
been  dmigerous  and  incurable.*  Nor  did  &ey  proceed  any 
further  in  vindication  of  their  privileges  than  to  vote,  "  That 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  there  do  not,  at  any  time,  any 
writ  go  out  for  choosing  or  returning  any  member  without  the 
warrant  of  the  house."  In  Elizabe&'s  reign,  we  may  remark, 
and  the  reigns  preceding,  sessions  of  parliament  were  not 
usually  the  twelfth  part  so  long  as  the  vacations ;  and  during 
the  latter,  the  chancellor's  power,  if  he  pleased  to  exert  It,  was 
confirmed,  at  least  left,  by  this  vote,  as  unlimited  and  unre- 
strained as  ever. 

In  a  subsequent  parliament,  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
queen  was  exerted  in  a  manner  still  more  open ;  and  began 
lor  the  first  time  to  give  alarm  to  the  commons.  New  writs 
having  been  issued  by  the  chancellor  when  there  was  no 
vacancy,  and  a  controversy  arising  upon  that  inddent,  the 
queen  sent  a  message  to  the  house,  informing  them  that  it 
were  impertinent  for  them  to  deal  in  such  matters.  These 
questions,  she  said,  belonged  only  to  the  chancellor ;  and  she 
had  appointed  him  to  confer  with  the  judges,  in  order  to  settle 
all  disputes  with  regard  to  elections.  The  commons  had  the 
courage,  a  few  days  after,  to  vote,  "That  it  was  a  most 
perilous  precedent,  where  two  knights  of  a  county  were  duly 
elected,  if  any  new  writ  should  issue  out  for  a  second  election, 

«  Joura  March  ISth,  1680.    See  farther,  B'Swes^  p.  480. 
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witbout  order  of  the  house  itself:  that  the  discussii^  and 
adjudging  of  this  and  sudi  like  differences  belonged  only  to 
the  house ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  mees^e  sent  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  not  so  much  as  to  inquire  what  he  had  done 
in  the  matter,  because  it  was  conceived  to  be  a  matter  deioga- 
tory  to  the  power  and  privilege  of  the  house."  *,  This  is  the 
most  considerable,  and  almost  only  instance  of  parliamentary 
liberty,  which  occurs  during  the  reign  of  that  princess. 

Outlaws,  whether  on  account  of  debts  or  crimes,  had  been 
declared  by  the  judges  f  incapable  of  enjoying  a  seat  in  the 
house,  where  they  must  themselves  be  lawgivers;  but  this 
opinion  of  the  judges  had  been  frequently  overruled.  I  find, 
however,  in  the  case  of  Vaughan,  f  who  was  questioned  for 
an  outlawry,  that,  having  proved  aU  his  debts  to  have  been 
contracted  by  suretyship,  and  to  have  been  most  of  them 
honestly  compounded,  he  was  allowed,  on  account  of  these 
fiivorable  circumstances,  to  keep  his  seat ;  which  plainly  sup- 
poses, that  otherwise  it  would  have  been  vacated  on  account 
of  the  outlawry.  § 

When  James  summoned  this  parliament,  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation,] in  whidi,  among  many  general  advices,  which, 
Uke  a  kind  tutor,  he  bestowed  on  his  people,  he  strictly  enjoins 
them  not  to  choose  any  outlaw  for  their  representative.  And 
he  adds,  ^  If  any  person  take  upon  him  the  place  of  knight, 
citizen,  or  burgess,  not  being  duly  elected,  according  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  in  that  behalf  provided,  and  according  to  the 
purport,  effect,  and  true  meaning  of  this  our  proclamation, 
then  every  person  so  offending  to  be  fined  or  imprisoned  for 
the  same."  A  proclamation  here  was  plainly  put  on  the 
same  ^ting  with  a  law,  and  that  in  so  delicate  a  point  as  the 
right  of  elections;  most  alarming  circumstances,  had  there 
not  been  reason  to  beheve  that  this  measure,  being  entered 
into  so  early  in  the  king's  reign,  proceeded  more  from  pre- 

♦  FEwea,  p  897.  f  89  H.  6.  J  Journ.  F«h  8<h,  1680. 

g  In  a  subsequent  parliament^  that  of  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  queen, 
the  commons,  after  a  great  debate,  expressly  voted,  that  a  person 
outlawed  might  be  elected.  D'Dwes,  p.  518.  But  as  the  matter  had 
been  much  contested,  the  king  might  think  the  vote  of  the  house  no 
law,  and  might  esteem  his  own  dc^on  of  more  w^gfat  than  theirs. 
We  may  also  suppose  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  this  vota 
Queen  Elizabeth,  m  her  speech  to  her  last  parliament,  complained 
of  their  admitting  outlaws,  and  represents  that  conduct  of  the  house  as 
a  great  abuse. 

I  Jan.  11th,  1604.    Rymcr,  torn.  xvi.  p.  661. 
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ctpitatioii  wd  mistake,  thsii  from  my  serious  design  of  ia- 
vading  the  privileges  of  parliament* 

Sir  Fnuieis  Goodwin  was  chosen  member  for  the  oounfy 
of  Bucks ;  and  his  return,  as  usual,  was  made  into  dianceiy. 
The  diancellor,  pronouncing  him  an  outlaw,  vacated  his  seat, 
and  issued  writs  for  a  new  election.f  Sir  John  Fortsscue  was 
chosen  in  his  place  by  the  county :  but  the  first  act  of  the 
house  was  to  reverse  the  chanoelWs  sentence,  and  restore 
Sir  Francis  to  his  seat  At  the  king's  suggestion,  the  \afd% 
desired  a  conference  on  the  subject;  but  were  absolutely 
refused  by  the  commons,  as  the  question  entirely  regarded 
their  own  privileges.^  The  comnums,  however,  agreed  to 
make  a  rem<»)strauce  to  the  king  by  the  mouth  of  their 
9p^er ;  in  which  they  Biaintained  that,  though  the  returns 
were  by  form  made  into  chancery,  yet  the  sole  right  of  judg- 
ing wi^  legard  to  elections  belong  to  the  house  itself  not 
to  the  diancell<^.§  James  was  not  satisfied,  and  ordered  a 
conference  between  the  house  and  the  judges,  whose  opinion 
in  this  case  was  opposite  to  that  of  the  commons.  This  con- 
ference, he  said,  he  commanded  as  an  ^'absolute"  king;| 
an  epithet,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  not  very  grateful  to  Sag- 
hsh  ears,  but  coie  to  which  they  had  already  been  somewhat 
accustomed  from  the  mouth  of  iiaizabeth.^  He  added,  '*'  That 
all  their  privileges  were  derived  from  his  grant,  and  hoped 
they  would  not  turn  them  against  him ; "  **  a  sentiment  which, 
from  her  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  princess  had  also  enter- 
tained, and  which  was  the  reigning  principle  of  her  courtiers 
and  ministers,  and  the  spring  of  all  her  administration. 

The  commons  were  in  some  perplexity.  Their  eyes  were 
now  opened,  and  they  saw  the  consequences  of  that  power 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  chancellor,  and  to  which  their 

*  The  duko  of  Sully  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  maxim  of  James,  that 
DO  prinee,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  should  begiQ  any  considera- 
ble undertakiDg ;  a  maxim  reasonable  in  itself,  and  very  suitable  to 
his  cautious,  not  to  say  timid  character.  The  fiicility  with  whidi  he 
departed  from  this  pretension,  is  another  proof  that  his  meaning  was 
innocent.  But  had  the  privileges  of  parliament  been  at  that  time 
exactly  ascertained,  or  royal  power  fully  limited,  could  sudi  mi 
imagiolitioa  ever  have  been  entertained  by  him,  as  to  think  that  his 
proclamations  could  regulaAe  parliamentary  elections  i 

t  Winwood,  vol  ii-p.  18,  19.  J  Journ.  26th  March,  1604. 

§  Journ.  3d  April,  1604. 

I  See  nete  RR,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

1"  Oamden,  in  Kennet,  p.  875. 
♦*  Journ.  29th  March:  5th  April,  1604. 
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ptedeoessora  had  in  some  instanoes  blindly  snbmitted.  "By 
this  course,"  said  a  member,  "  the  free  election  of  the  coun- 
ties is  taken  away,  and  none  shall  be  chosen  but  such  as  shall 
please  the  king  and  council.  Let  us  therefore  with  fortitude, 
understanding,  and  sincerity,  seek  to  maintain  our  privilege. 
This  cannot  be  construed  any  contempt  in  us,  but  merely  a 
maintenance  of  our  common  rights,  which  our  ancestors  have 
left  us,  and  which  it  is  just  and  fit  for  us  to  transmit  to  our 
posterity."  ♦  Another  said,  "  This  may  be  called  a  quo  mctr- 
ranto  to  seize  all  our  liberties." f  "A  chancellor,"  added  a 
third,  "by  this  course  may  call  a  parlianaent  consisting  of 
what  persons  he  pleases.  Any  suggestion,  by  any  person, 
may  be  the  cause  pf  sending  a  new  writ.  It  is  come  to  tlus 
plam  question,  whether  the  chancery  or  parliament  ought  to 
have  authority."  J 

Notwithstanding  this  watchful  spirit  of  liberty  which  now 
appeared  in  the  commons,  their  deference  for  majesty  was  so 
great  that  they  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
judges  before  the  kmg  and  council.  There  the  question  of 
law  began  to  appear  in  James's  eyes  a  little  more  doubtful 
than  he  had  hitherto  imagined  it;  and  in  order  to  extricate 
himself  with  some  honor,  he  proposed  that  both  Goodwin  and 
Fortescue  should  be  set  aside,  and  a  writ  be  issued,  by  war- 
rant of  the  house,  for  a  new  election.  Goodwin  gave  his 
consent,  and  the  commons  embraced  the  expedient;  but  in 
such  a  manner  that,  while  they  showed  their  regard  for  the 
king,  they  secured  for  the  future  the  free  possession  of  their 
seats,  and  the  right  which  they  claimed  of  judging  solely  in 
their  own  elections  and  returns.  § 

A  power  Mke  this,  so  essential  to  the  exercise  of  all  their 
other  powers,  themselves  so  essential  to  public  liberty,  cannot 
fedrly  be  deemed  an  encroachment  in  the  commons;  but 
must  be  regarded  as  an  inherent  privilege,  happily  rescued 
from  that  ambiguity  which  the  negligence  of  some  former 
parliaments  had  thrown  upon  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  commons,  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas 
Shirleyj  established  their  power  of  punishing,  as  well  the  per- 
sons at  whose  suit  any  member  is  arrested,  as  the  officers  who 
either  arrest  or  detain  him.  Their  asserting  of  this  privil^e 
admits  of  the  same  reflection.! 

»  Joura  30th  March,  1604.  f   ^^^^  SOtli  March,  1604 

1  Journ.  30th  March,  1604. 

I  See  note  SS,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

I    Journ.  6th  and  7th  Mav,  1604. 
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About  this  period,  the  minds  of  men  throughout  Euiope, 
espedaily  in  England,  seem  to  have  undergone  a  general 
but  insensible  revolution.  Though  letters  had  been  revived 
in  the  preceding  age,  they  were  chiefly  cultivated  by  those 
of  sedentary  professions;  nor  had  they  till  now  begun  to 
spread  themselves  in  any  degree  among  men  of  the  world. 
Arts,  both  mechanical  and  liberal,  were  every  day  receiving 
great  improvements.  Navigation  had  extended  itself  over  the 
whole  globe.  Travelling  was  secure  and  agreeable.  And 
the  general  system  of  politics  in  Europe  was  become  more 
enlarged  and  comprehensive. 

In  consequence  of  this  universal  fermentation,  the  ideas 
of  men  enlu-ged  themselves  on  all  sides ;  and  the  several 
constituent  parts  of  the  Gothic  governments,  which  seem  to 
have  lain  long  inactive,  began  every  where  to  operate  and 
encroach  on  each  other.  On  the  continent,  where  the  neoes* 
sity  of  disdplme  had  begotten  standing  armies,  the  princes 
commonly  established  an  unlimited  auUuNrity,  and  overpowered, 
by  force  or  intrigue,  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  England, 
the  love  of  freedom,  which,  unless  checked,  flourishes  ex- 
tremely in  all  liberal  natures,  acquired  new  force,  and  was 
r^^ulated  by  more  enlaiged  views,,  suitable  to  that  cultivated 
understanding  which  became  every  day  more  common  am<Mig 
men  of  birth  and  education.  A  &miliar  acquaintance  with 
the  precious  remains  of  antiquity  exdted  in  every  gen^x)us 
breast  a  passion  for  a  limited  constitution,  and  begat  an  emu- 
lation of  those  manly  virtues  which  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  by  such  animating  examples,  as  well  as  pathetie 
expressions,  recommend  to  us.  The  severe,  though  popular 
government  of  Elizabeth  had  confined  this  rising  spirit  within 
very  narrow  bounds ;  but  when  a  new  and  a  foreign  family 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  a  prince  less  dreaded  and  less 
beloved,  symptoms  immediately  appeared  of  a  more  free  and 
independent  genius  in  the  nation. 

Happily,  wis  prince  possessed  neither  sufficient  capacity  to 
perceive  tbe  alteration,  nor  sufficient  art  and  vigor  to  check  it 
in  its  early  advances.  Jealous  of  regal,  because  conscious  of 
little  personal  authority,  he  had  e^blished  within  his  own 
mind  a  ^)eculative  system  of  absolute  government,  which  few 
of  his  subjects,  he  believed,  and  none  but  traitors  and  rebels, 
would  make  any  scruple  to  admit.  On  whichever  side  he 
cast  his  eye,  every  thing  concurred  to  encourage  his  preju- 
dices.    When  he  compared  himself  with  the  other  hereditary 
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soYereigDa  of  Eorbpe,  he  imc^iijied  Hmt,  as  Ji6  bore  the  same 
rankf  he  was  entitled  to  equal  prerogatives ;  not  considering 
the  innovations  latdj  introduced  by  them,  and  the  military 
foroe  by  which  their  authority  was  ^supported.  In  England, 
that  power,  almost  unlimited,  which  had  been  exercised  for 
above  a  century,  especially  during  the  late  rdgn,  he  ascribed 
solely  to  royal  Urth  and  title ;  not  to  the  prudence  and  spirit 
of  the  monarchs,  nor  to  the  conjunctures  of  the  times.  Even 
the  opposition  which  he  had  struggled  mik  in  Scotland, 
encouraged  him  stall  further  in  his  &vorite  notions ;  while  he 
there  saw  that  the  same  resistance  which  opposed  regal 
authority,  \iolated  all  law  and  order,  and  made  way  either  for 
the  ravages  of  a  barbarous  nobility,  or  for  the  more  intolerable 
insolence  of  seditious  preachers.  In  his  own  person,  there- 
fere,  he  tiiought  all  legal  power  to  be  centred,  by  an  heredn 
tary  and  a  divine  right :  and  this  opinicm  might  have  proved 
dangerous,  if  not  Mai  to  Hberiy,  had  not  the  formness  c^  the 
persuasion,  and  its  seeming  evidence,  induced  him  to  trust 
solely  to  his  right,  without  making  the  smallest  provision,  either 
of  force  or  politics,  in  order  to  support  it. 

Such  were  the  opposite  dispositions  of  parliament  and 
prince  at  the  commencement  of  the  Soottash  line  ;  dispositiona 
jnst  beginning  to  exist  and  to  appear  in  the  parliamait,*  but 
th(»oughly  established  and  openly  avowed  on  the  part  of  the 
prince. 

The  spirit  and  judgment  of  the  house  of  commons  appeared, 
not  only  in  defence  of  their  own  privileges,  but  also  in  their 
endeavor,  though  at  this  time  in  vain,  to  free  tcade  from  those 
shackles  which  the  hi^h  exerted  prerogative,  and  even,  in  this 
Kspect,  the  ill-judged  tyranny  of  Mzab^,  had  impoeed 
upon  it. 

James  had  already,  of  his  own  aocord,  called  in  and  annulled 
$31  the  numerous  patents  for  monopolies  which  bad  been 
granted  by  his  predecessor,  and  which  extremely  fettered 
every  species  of  domestic  industry:  but  the  exclumva  com- 
panies still  remained;  another  species  of  monopoly,  by  whidi 
almost  all  fordgn  trade,  exoept  that  of  France,  was  brought 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  rapaaous  engrossers,  and  all  prospect 
of  future  improvement  in  oommerce  was  Ibfever  saorifieed  to 
a  little  temporary  advantage  of  the  sovereign.  These  oouk- 
panies,  though  arbitrarily  erected,  had  carried  their  privileges 

*  See  note  TT,  st  ihe  end  of  the  volatnc 
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go  fur,  diat  aimost  all  the  commerce  of  Eng^d  was  eentoed 
in  London ;  and  it  appears  that  the  customs  of  that  port 
amounted  to  one  hundred  imd  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
while  those  of  all  the  kingdom  besides  yielded  only  seventeen 
thousand.*  Nay,  the  whde  trade  of  London  was  confined  to 
about  two  hundred  citizens,f  who  were  easily  enabled,  by 
combining  among  themselves,  to  fix  whatever  price  they 
{leased  both  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  nation.  The 
committee  appointed  to  consider  this  enbrmous  grievance,  one 
of  the  greatest  which  we  read  of  in  Ekiglish  story,  insist  on  it 
as  a  &ct  well  known  and  avowed,  however  oontrajry  to  present 
received  opinion,  that  shipping  and  seamen  had  insensibly 
decayed  during  all  the  preceding  reign.t  And  though  nothing 
be  more  common  than  complaints  <^  the  decay  of  'trade,  ev^a 
during  the  most  flourishing  periods,  yet  is  thu  a  consequence 
which  might  naturally  result  from  such  arbitrary  establish- 
ments, at  a  time  when  the  commerce  of  all  the  other  natiopa 
of  £urope,  exe^  that  of  Scotland,  ^joyed  full  hberty  and  in- 
dulgence. 

While  the  eommges  were  thus  attempting  to  give  liberty  to 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  they  also  endeavored  to  free 
the  landed  pr<^)erty  from  the  burden  of  wardships,  §  and  to 
remove  those  remains  of  the  feudal  t^ures  under  which  the 
nation  still  labored.  Ajust  regard  was  shown  to  the  crown  in 
the  cimduct  d  this  .amr;  nor  was  the  remedy  sought  for 
considered  as  a  mittter  of  right,  but  merely  of  grace  and  &vor. 
The  profit  which  the  kmg  reaped,  both  from  wards  and  from 
respite  of  homage,  was  estimated ;  and  it  was  intended  to  oomr 
pound  for  these  jwerogatives  by  a  secure  and  independent 
revenue.  But  aner  some  debates  in  the  house,  and  some 
eonfer^ces  witji  the  k>rds,  tibe  a&ff  was  found  to  contsdn 
more  difficulties  than  ^eovld  easily,  at  that  time,  be  surmounted ; 
and  it  was  not  then  brought  to  any  conclusion. 

The  smne  &te  attended  an  attempt  of  s  like  nature,  to  firee 
the  nati(Hi  from  the  burden  of  purveyance.  This  prerogative 
had  been  mwih  abused  hj  the  purveyors ;  ||  and  the  commons 

»  Jonm.  2l8t  May,  1604.  f  Jouhl  21«t  May,  1604. 

t  A  remonstrfuice  from  the  Trinity  Hoose,  in  1602, 8ayB»  tiiat  in  » 
Mtde  aboye  twelve  years  after  1688,  the  ahippingand  number  of  seamen 
in  England  decayed  about  a  third  Anglesey's  Hapjy  Future  State  of 
JBngbmd,  p.  128,  from  Sir  Julius  CUesar's  Oollectioiis.  See  Joom. 
21st  May,  1604. 

§  Joum.  let  June,  1604.  |  Journ.  30th  April,  1604. 
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slioTred  some  intention  to  offer  the  king  fifty  thousand  pounds 
a  year  for  the  abolition  of  it 

Another  affair  of  tlje  utmost  consequence  was  brought 
before  the  parliament,  where  the  connnons  showed  a  greater 
spirit  of  independence  than  any  true  judgment  of  national 
interest.  The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  zealously,  and 
even  impatiently,  urged  by  the  king.*  He  justly  regarded  it 
as  the  peculiar  felicity  of  his  reign,  that  he  had  terminated  the 
bloody  animosities  of  these  hostile  nations ;  and  had  reduced 
the  whole  island  under  one  goremment,  enjoying  tranquillity 
within  itself,  and  security  firom  all  foreign  invasions.  He 
hoped  that,  while  his  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  reflected  on 
past  disasters,  besides  regarding  his  person  as  infinitely  pre- 
cious, they  would  entertain  the  strongest  desire  of  securing 
themiBelves  against  the  return  of  like  c^amities,  by  a  thorough 
union  of  Jaws,  parliaments,  and  privileges.  He  considered 
not,  that  this  very  reflection  (grated,  as  yet,  in  a  contrary 
manner  on  men's  prejudices,  and  kept  alive  that  mutual  hatred 
betwen  the  nations,  which  had  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
extremities,  and  required  time  to  allay  it  The  more  urgent 
the  king  appeared  in  promoting  so  useful  a  measure,  the  more 
backward  was  the  English  parliament  in  concurring  with  him ; 
while  they  ascribed  his  excessive  zeal  to  that  partiaHty  in  favor 
of  his  ancient  subjects,  of  which  they  thought  that,  on  other 
occasions,  they  had  reason  to  complain.  "Hieir  complaisance 
for  the  king,  therefore,  carried  them  no  further  than  to  appoint 
forty-four  English  to  meet  with  thirty-one  Scottish  com- 
missioners, in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  terms  of  a 
union ;  but  without  any  power  of  making  advances  towards 
the  establishment  of  itf 

The  same  spirit  of  independence,  and  perhaps  not  better 
judgment,  appeared  in  the  house  of  commons  wnen  the  ques- 
tion of  supply  was  brought  before  them  by  some  members 
attached  to  the  court  In  vain  was  it  urged  that,  though  the 
king  received  a  supply  which  tad  been  voted  to  Elizabeth, 
and  which  had  not  been  collected  before  her  death,  yet  he 
found  it  burdened  with  a  debt  contracted  by  the  queen,  equfd 
to  the  full  amount  of  it :  that  peace  was  not  yet  thoroughly 
concluded  with  Spain,  and  that  Ireland  was  still  expensive  to 

♦  Joum.  2l8t  April,  Ist  May,  1604.    Parliamentary  History,  vol  v. 
t  Joum.  7th  June,  1604.     Kennet,  p»  678. 
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him :  that  on  his  journey  from  Scotland,  amidst  snch  a  con^ 
course  of  people,  and  on  that  of  the  queen  and  royal  £unily, 
he  had  expended  considerable  sums ;  and  that,  as  the  courtiers 
had  looked  for  greater  liberalities  from  the  prince  on  his 
accession,  and  had  imposed  on  his  generous  nature,  so  the 
prince,  in  his  turn,  would  expect,  at  the  beginning,  some  mark 
of  duty  and  attachment  from  his  people,  and  some  considera- 
tion of  his  necessities.  No  impression  was  made  on  the  house 
of  commons  by  these  topics ;  and  the  mt^ority  appeared  fully 
determined  to  refuse  all  supply.  The  burden  of  government, 
at  that  time,  lay  surprisingly  light  upon  the  people :  and  that 
reiy  reaspn,  which  to  us,  at  t^s  distance,  may  seem  a  motive 
of  generosity,  was  the  real  cause  why  the  parliament  was,  on 
all  occasions,  so  remarkably  frugal  and  reserved.  They  were 
not,  as  yet,  accustomed  to  open  their  purses  in  so  liberal  a 
manner  as  their  sucoessois,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of 
their  sovereign ;  and  the  smallest  demand,  howevar  requisite, 
appeared  in  their  eyes  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  The 
commons  seem  also  to  have  been  desirous  of  reducing  the 
crown  to  still  further  necessities,  by  their  refusing  a  bill,  sent 
down  to  them  by  the  lords,  for  entailing  the  crown  lands 
forever  on  the  king's  heirs  and  successors.*  The  dissipation 
made  by  Elizabeth  had  probably  taught  James  the  necessity 
of  this  law,  and  shown  them  the  advantage  of  refusing  it. 

In  order  to  cover  a  disappointment  with  regard  to  supply, 
which  nught  bear  a  bad  construction  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  James  sent  a  message  to  the  house,f  v  in  which  he 
told  them  that  he  desired  no  supply ;  and  he  was  very  forward 
in  revising  what  was  never  offered  him.  Soon  after,  he  pro- 
•rogued  the  parliament,  not  without  discovering  in  his  speech 
visible  marks  of  dissatis&cdon.  Even  so  early  in  his  reign, 
he  saw  reason  to  make  public  complaints  of  the  restless  and 
encroaching  spirit  of  the  puritanical  party,  and  of  the  malevo- 
lence with  which  they  endeavored  to  inspire  the  commons. 
Nor  were  his  complaints  without  foundation,  or  the  Puritans 
without  interest ;  since  the  commons,  now  finding  themselves 
free  from  the  arbitrary  government  of  Elizabeth,  made  appli- 
cation for  a  conference  with  the  lords,  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king ;  the  purport  of  both  which  was,  to  procure, 
in   favor  of  the   Puritans,  a  relaxation  of  the  ecclesiastical 

*  Parliamentary  Hiat.  vol  v.  p  108. 
t  Joura  26th  June,  1604. 
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laws.*  The  use  of  the  surplice^  tnd  of  the  <aro68  in  bnptismf 
is  there  chi^y  oomplained  cSf;  but  the  remedj  seems  to  haye 
been  expected  solely  from  the  kiiig's  dispensing  power«f  In 
the  papers  which  contain  this  application  and  petition,  we 
may  also  see  proo&  of  the  violent  animosity  of  the  commons 
against  the  Catholics,  together  with  the  intolerating  spirit  of 
that  assembly .| 

This  summer,  the  peace  with  Spain  was  fatally  ocwcluded, 
and  was  signed  by  the  Spanish  ministers  at  London^  In  the 
conferences  previous  to  this  treaty,  the  nations  were  found  to 
have  so  few  daims  on  each  other,  that^  except  on  account  of 
the  support  given  by  England  to  the  Low  Country  provinces, 
the  war  might  appear  to  have  been  continued  more  on  account 
of  personal  animosity  between  Philip  and  Mizabeth,  than  any 
contrariety  of  poUti(»l  interests  between  their  subjects.  Some 
articles  in  the  treaty,  which  seemed  prejudicial  to  the  Dutch 
commonwealth,  were  never  executed  by  the  king ;  and  as  the 
Spaniards  made  no  complaints  on  that  head,  it  appeared  that^ 
by  secret  agreement,  the  king  had  expressly  reserved  the 
power  of  sending  assistance  to  the  Hdlanders.)  The  con-' 
stable  of  Castile  came  into  England  to  ratify  the  peace ;  uid 
on  the  part  of  England,  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  sent  into  the 
Low  Countries  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  earl  of  Notting^ 
ham,  high  admiral,  into  Spain.  The  train  of  the  latter  was 
niunerous  and  splendid ;  and  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  were 
extremely  surprised  when  they  beheld  the  blooming  counte- 
nances and  grace&l  appearance  of  the  English,  whom  their 
bigotry,  inflamed  by  the  priests,  had  represented  as  so  many 
monsters  and  infernal  jdemons. 

Though  England,  by  means  of  her  naval  force,  was  pei^ 
fectly  secure -during  the  latter  years  of  the  Spanish  war,  James 
showed  an  impatience  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities ;  and  soon 
after  his  accession,  before  any  tenns  of  peace  were  concerted, 
or  even  proposed  by  Spain,  he  recalled  all  the  letters  of 

*  La  Boderie,  the  French  ambaBsador,  Bays,  that  the  boiise-Y>f  com- 
mons was  composed  mostly  of  Pm-itans.    Vol  L  p.  81. 

+  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  98,  99,  100. 

%  S«e  note  ITU,  at  the  end  of  the  v(dume. 

^  B^Fmer,  torn.  xri.  p.  686,  etc 

I  Winwood,  vc^.  ii.  p.  27,  830,  et  alibi.  In  this  respect)  James's 
peace  was  more  honorable  than  that  which  Henry  lY.  himself  made 
wi^  Spain.  This  latter  prince  stipulated  not  to  assist  the  Dutch ;  and 
the  sappUes  which  he  secretly  sent  them  were  in  direct  contrayentioD 
to  the  treaty. 
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marqne*  which  had  been  granted  by  Qaeen  Elizabeth.  Arch- 
duke Albert  had  made  some  advances  of  a  like  nature,!  which 
invited  the  king  to  take  this  Mendly  step.  But  what  is  re- 
markable, in  James's  proclamation  for  that  purpose  he  plainly 
supposes,  that,  as  he  had  himself,  while  king  of  Scotland, 
always  lived  in  amity  with  Spain,  peace  was  attached  to  his 
person ;  and  that  merely  by  his  aooession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  without  any  articles  of  treaty  or  agreement,  he  had 
ended  the  war  between  the  kingdoms.^  lliis  ignorance  of 
the  law  of  nataons  may  appear  surprising  in  a  prince  who  was 
HiiriyHsix  yeaiis  of  age,  and  who  had  reigned  from  hk  inhmsy ; 
did  we  not  consider  that  a  king  of  Scotland,  who  lives  in  close 
friendship  with  England,  has  few  transactions  to  manage  with 
foreign  princes,  and  has  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  experi- 
ence. UnhappOy  for  James,  his  timidity,  his  prejudices,  his 
indolence,  his  love  of  amusement,  particularly  of  hunting,  to 
which  he  was  much  addicted,  ever  prevented  him  from  making 
any  progress  in  the  knowledge  or  i^raetiee  of  for^gn  peptics, 
and  in  a  little  time  diminished  that  regard  wbidi  all  the  n^h- 
boring  nations  had  paid  to  England  during  the  reign  of  his 
prede 


*  2dd  June,  1608.  f  Orotii  AnnaL  lib.  zil  ^ 

.  I  See  ProdatnatioDa  durii^  the  first  seven  years  of  King  Jame& 
"Winwood,  voL  ii.  p.  65. 

§  M6nMHre0  de  la  Boderie,  toL  L  p  64, 181, 195,  217,  802;  vol  & 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

JAMES  L 

[1604.]  We  are  now  to  relate  an  event,  one  of  the  most 
memoraUe  that  history  has  conveyed  to  posterity,  and  contain- 
ing at  once  a  singular  proof  both  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  human  mind;  its  widest  departure  from  morals,  and 
most  steady  attachment  to  religious  prejudices.  It  is  the  "  gun- 
powder treason"  of  which  I  speak ;  a  faud  as  certain  as  it  ap- 
pears incredible. 

The  Roman  Catholics  had  expected  great  favor  and  indul- 
gence on  the  accession  of  James,  both  as  he  was  descended 
from  Mary,  whose  life  they  believed  to  have  been  sacrificed 
to  their  cause,  and  as  he  himself,  in  his  early  youth,  was 
imagined  to  have  shown  some  partiality  towards  them,  which 
nothing,  they  thought,  but  interest  and  necessity  had  since 
restrained.  It  is  pretended,  that  he  had  even  entered  into 
4>06itive  engagements  to  tolerate  their  religion  as  soon  as  he 
should  mount  the  throne  of  England;  whether  their  credulity 
had  interpreted  in  this  sense  some  obliging  expressions  of  the 
king's,  or  that  he  had  employed  such  an  artifice  in  order  to 
render  them  fevorable  to  his  title.*  Very  soon  they  dis-' 
covered  their  mistake ;  and  were  at  once  surprised  and 
enraged  to  find  James  on  all  occasions  express  his  intention 
of  strictly  executing  the  laws  enacted  against  them,  and  of 
persevering  in  all  the  rigorous  measures  of  Elizabeth.  Cates- 
by,  a  gentleman  of  good  parts  and  of  an  ancient  fanyly,  first 
thought  of  a  most  extraordinary  method  of  revenge ;  and  he 
opened  his  intention  to  Piercy,  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Northumberland.  In  one  of  their  conversatioiK  with 
regard  to  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Catholics,  Piercy  hav- 
ing broken  into  a  sally  of  passion,  and  mentioned  assassinating 
the  king,  Catesby  took  the  opportunity  of  revealing  to  him  a 
nobler  and  more  extensive  plan  of  treason,  which  not  only 
included  a  sure  execution  of  vengeance,  but  afforded  some 

♦  State  TriiOs,  vol  iL  p.  201,  203,  208.    Winwood,  vol.  ii  p.  49. 
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hopes  of  restoring  the  Calholic  religion  in  England.  "•  In  vain,'' 
said  he,  *'  would  7011  put  an  end  to  the  king's  life  :  he  has  chil' 
dren,  who  would  succeed  both  to  his  crown  and  to  his  maxims 
of  government.  In  vain  would  you  extinguish  the  whole  royal 
family  :  the  nobility,  the  gentty,  the  parliament  are  all  infected 
with  the  same  heresy,  and  could  raise  to  the  throne  another 
prince  and  another  &mily,  who,  besides  their  hatred  to  our 
religion,  would  be  animated  with  revenge  for  the  tragical 
death  of  their  predecessors.  To  serve  any  good  purpose,  we 
must  destroy,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  the  royal  family,  the  lords, 
the  commons ;  and  bury  all  our  enemies  in  one  conmion  ruin. 
Happily,  they  are  all  assembled  on  the  first  ineeting  of  Uie 
parliament,  and  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  glorious  and  use- 
ful vengeance.  Great  preparations  will  not  be  requisite.  A 
few  of  us,  combining,  may  run  a  mine  below  the  haU  in  which 
they  meet;  and  choosing  the  very  moment  when  the  king 
harangues  both  houses,  consign  oyer  to  destruction  these  deter- 
mined foes  to  all  piety  and  religion.  Meanwhile,  we  ourselves 
standing  aloof,  safe  and  unsuspected,  shall  triumph  in  being  the 
instruments  of  divine  wrath,  and  shall  behold  with  pleasure 
those  sacrilegious  walls,  in  which  were  passed  the  edicts  for  pro* 
scribing  our  church  and  butchering  her  children,  tossed  into  a 
thousand  fragments;  while  their  impious  inhabitants,  medi- 
tating, perhaps,  still  new  persecutions  against  us,  pass  from 
flames  above  to  flames  below,  there  forever  to  endure  the  tor- 
ments due  to  their  offences."  * 

Piercy  was  charmed  with  this  project  of  Catesby ;  and  they 
agreed  to  communicate  the  matter  to  a  few  more,  and  among 
the  rest  to  Thomas  Winter,  whom  they  sent  over  to  Flanders 
in  quest  of  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  with 
whose  zeal  and  courage  they  were  all  thoroughly  acquainted. 
When  they  enlisted  any  new  conspirator,  in  order  to  bind  him 
to  secrecy,  they  always,  together  with  an  oath,  employed  the 
communion,  the  most  sacred  rite  of  their  religion.f  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  no  one  of  these  pious  devotees  ever  enter- 
tained the  least  compunction  with  regard  to  the  cruel  massa- 
cre which  they  projected,  of  whatever  was  great  and  eminent  ' 
in  the  nation.  Some  of  them  only  were  startled  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  of  necessity  many  Catholics  must  be  present,  as 
spectators  or  attendants  on  the  king,  or  as  having  seats  in  the 

*  History  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason, 
t  State  Trials,  vol  I  p.  190,  198,  210, 
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houae  of  peen :  but  Teamood,  a  Jesvit,  and  Ganie^  superior 
of  that  oraer  in  England,  lemoTed  these  staruples,  and  showed 
them  how  the  interests  of  religion  required  that  the  innocent 
should  here  be  sacnfioed  with  the  guilty. 

All  this  passed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1604 ; 
when  the  conspirators  also  Mred  a  house  in  Pi^Ksy's  name, 
adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to  assemble. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  year,  diey  began  their  operations. 
That  they  might  be  less  interrupted,  and  give  less  suspicion  to 
the  neighborhood,  they  earned  in  store  of  provisions  with 
tliem,  and  never  desisted  from  their  labor.  Obstinate  in 
their  purpose,  dnd  confirmed  by  passion,  by  principle,  and  by 
mutual  exhortation,  they  HtUe  feared  death  in  comparison  of 
a  disappointment ;  and  having  provided  arms,  together  with 
the  instruments  of  their  labor,  they  resolved  there  to  perish  in 
case  of  a  discovery.  Their  perseverance  advanced  the  wcark ; 
and  they  soon  pierced  the  wall,  though  three  yards  in  thick- 
ness ;  but  on  approaching  the  other  side,  they  were  somewhat 
startkd  at  hearing  a  noise  which  they  knew  not  how  to  ac- 
count for.  [1605.]  Upon  inquiry,  they  found  that  it  came 
from  the  vault  below  the  house  of  lords  ;  that  a  magazine  ci 
coals  had  been  kept  there ;  and  that,  as  the  coals  were  selling 
off,  the  vault  would  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  immediately  seized ;  the  {dace  hired  by  Piercy ; 
thirty-six  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it ;  the  whole  covered 
up  with  &gotB  and  billets ;  the  doors  of  the  cellar  boldly  flung 
open ;  and  every  body  admitted,  as  if  it  contained  nothing 
dangerous. 

Confident  of  success,  they  now  began  to  look  Ibrward,  and 
to  plan  the  remaining  part  of  their  project  The  king,  the 
queen.  Prince  Heniy,  were  all  expected  to  be  present  at  the 
opaiing  of  parliament  The  duke,  bv  reason  of  his  tender 
age,  would  be  absent ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Piercy  should 
seize  him,  or  assassinate  him.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  a 
child  likewise,  was  kept  at  Lord  Harrington's  house  in  War- 
wickshire ;  and  Sir  Evecard  Digby,  Rookwood,  Grant,  being 
let  into  the  conspiracy,  engaged  to  assemble  their  friends  on 
pretence  of  a  hunting  match,  and  seizing  that  princess,  im- 
mediately to  proclaim  her  queen.  So  transported  were  they 
with  rage  against  their  adversaries,  and  so  charmed  with  the 
prospect  of  revenge,  that  they  forgot  all  care  of  their  own 
safety ;  and  trusting  to  the  general  confusion  which  must  result 
from  so  unexpected  a  blow,  they  foresaw  not  that  the  fury  of 
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the  peojde,  now  onraBtniiiied  bj  any  anthcmtj,  must  have 
turned  against  them,  and  wonid  probably  have  satiated  itself 
by  a  univeTsal  masaacre  oi  ihe  CatholicB. 

The  day  so  long  wished  for  now  approached,  on  which  the 
parliament  was  appointed  to  assemble.  The  dreadiy  secret, 
though  oommunioBted  to  above  twenty  persons,  had  been  reli* 
gionsly  kept  during  the  space  of  near  a  year  and  a  half.  No 
remorse,  no  pify,  no  fear  of  punishment,  no  hope  of  reward, 
had  as  yet  induced  any  one  ocMispirator  either  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  or  make  a  discovery  of  it  The  holy  fury  had  ex- 
tinguished in  their  breast  every  other  motive ;  and  it  was  an 
indiscretton  at  last,  proceeding  chiefly  from  these  very  bigoted 
prejudices  and  partialities,  wh^h  saved  the  nation. 

Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  a  Catholic,  son  to  Lord  Morley,  received  the  following 
letter,  whidi  had  been  delivered  to  his  servant  by  an  unknown 
hand :  "  My  Lord, — Out  ci  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your 
friends,  I  have  a  care  of  your  preservation.  Therefore  I 
would  advise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devise  some 
excuse  to  shift  off  your  att^danoe  at  this  parhament  For 
God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  this 
time.  And  think  not  slightly  of  this  advertisement ;  but  retire 
yourself  into  your  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event 
in  safety.  For  though  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir, 
yet,  I  say,  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament, 
imd  yet  Ihey  shall  not  see  who  hurts  themi  This  counsel  is 
not  to  be  oontenmed,  because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do 
you  no  harm :  for  the  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have 
burned  the  letter.  And  I  hope  God  will  give  you  the  grace 
to  make  good  use  of  it,  unto  whose  holy  protection  I  commend 
you."* 

Monteagle  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  letter ;  and  though 
inclined  to  think  it  a  foolish  attempt  to  frighten  and  ridicule 
him,  he  judged  it  s'afest  to  carry  it  to  Lord  Salisbury,  secretary 
of  state.  "Biough  Salisbury,  too,  was  inclined  to  pay  little 
attention  to  it,  he  thought  proper  to  lay  it  before  the  king,  who 
came  to  town  a  fow  days  after.  To  the  king  it  appeared  not 
so  light  a  matter ;  and  from  the  serious,  earnest  style  of  the 
letter,  he  conjectured  that  it  implied  something  dangerous  and 
important.  A  "terrible  blow,''  and  yet  "the  authors  con- 
cealed;" a  danger  so  " sudden,"  and  yet  so  "great;"  these 

f  King  James's  Works,  p.  227. 
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cifcimistaiices  seemed  all  to  denote  some  oontrivanoe  by  gun- 
powder ;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  inspect  all  the  vaultB 
below  the  houses  of  parliament  This  care  belonged  to  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberlain,  who  purposely  delayed  the 
search  HW  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  He  re- 
marked those  great  piles  of  wood  and  fegots  which  lay  in  the 
vault  under  the  upper  house ;  and  he  cast  his  eye  upon  Fawkes, 
who  stood  in  a  dark  comer,  and  passed  himself  for  Piercy's 
servant.  That  daring  and  determined  courage  which  so  mudi 
distinguished  this  conspirator,  even  among  those  heroes  in  vil- 
lany,  was  fully  painted  in  his  countenance,  and  was  not  passed 
unnoticed  by  the  chamberlain.^  Such  a  quantity  also  of  fuel, 
for  the  use  of  one  who  lived  so  little  in  town  as  Piercy,  ap- 
peared a  little  extraordinary ;  f  and  upon  comparing  all  circum- 
stances,  it  was  resolved  that  a  more  thorough  inspection  should 
be  made.  About  midnight.  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  justice  of 
peaoe,  was  sent  with  proper  attendants  ;  and  before  the  door 
of  the  vault  finding  Fawkes,  who  had  just  finished  all  his  pre- 
parations, he  imm^iately  seized  him,  and  turning  over  the  fag- 
ots, discovered  the  powder.  The  matches,  and  every  thing 
proper  for  setting  &re  to  the  train,  were  taken  in  Fawkes's 
pocket ;  who,  finding  his  guilt  now  apparent,  and  seeing  no 
refuge  but  in  boldness  and  despair,  expressed  the  utmost  regret 
that  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  firing  the  powder  at  once, 
and  of  sweetening  his  own  death  by  that  of  his  enemies.^ 
Before  the  council  he  displayed  the  same  intrepid  firmness, 
mixed  even  with  scorn  and  disdain ;  refusmg  to  discover  his 
accomplices,  and  showing  no  concern  but  for  the  &ilure  of  the 
enterprise.§  This  obstinacy  lasted  two  or  three  days:  but 
being  confined  to  the  Tower,  left  to  reflect  on  his  guilt  and 
danger,  and  the  rack  being  'just  shown  to  him,  his  courage,  fe- 
tigued  with  so  long  an  effort,  and  unsupported  by  bope  or  so- 
ciety, at  last  failed  him  ;  and  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  all 
the  conspirators.! 

Catesby,  Piercy,  and  the  other  criminals  who  were  in  Lon- 
don, though  they  had  heard  of  the  alarm  taken  at  a  letter 
sent  to  Monteagle ;  though  they  had  heard  of  the  chamber- 
lain's search ;  yet  were  resolved  to  persist  to  the  utmost,  and 

*  EjDg  James's  Works,  p.  229. 

IKing  James's  Works,  p.  229. 
King  James's  Works,  p.  280. 
Winwood,  vol.  ii  p.  178. 
King  James's  Works,  p.  281. 
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never  abandon  their  hopes  of  suooess.*  But  at  last,  hearing 
that  Fawkes  was  arrested,  they  hurried  down  to  Warwickshire; 
where  Sir  Everard  Digby,  thinking  himself  assured  that  suc- 
cess had  attended  his  confederates,  was  already  iri  arms,  in  or* 
der  to  mxe  the  princess  Elizabeth.  She  had  escaped  into 
Coyentry ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  themselves  on  Hieir 
defence  against  the  country,  who  were  raised  from  all  quarters 
and  armed  by  the  sheriff  The  conspirators,  with  all  their  at- 
tendants, never  exceeded  the  number  of  eighty  persons ;  and 
being  surrounded  on  every  side,  could  no  longer  entertain 
hopes  either  of  prevailing  or  escaping.  Having  therefore  con- 
fewed  themselves,  and  received  absolution,  they  boldly  prepared 
for  death,  and  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible  to 
the  assailants.  But  even  this  miserable  consolation  was  denied 
them.  Some  of  their  powder  took  fire,  and  disabled  them  f<Hr 
defenccf  The  people  rushed  in  upon  them.  Piercy  and 
Catesby  were  kiUed  by  one  shot  Digby,  Rookwood,  Winter, 
and  others,  being  taken  prisoners,  were  tried,  confessed  their 
guilt,  and  died,  as  well  as  Garnet,  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Notwithstanding  this  horrid  crime,  the  bigoted  Catho- 
lics were  so  devoted  to  Garnet,  that  they  fancied  miracles  to  be 
wrought  by  his  blood ;  X  «^^  ii^  Spain  he  was  regarded  as  a 
martyr.§ 

Neither  had  the  desperate  fortune  of  the  conspirators  urged 
them  to  this  enterprise,  nor  bad  the  former  profligacy  of  their 
lives  prepared  them  for  so  great  a  crime.  Before  that  auda- 
cious attempt,  their  conduct  seems,  in  general,  to  be  liable  to 
no  reproach.  Gatesby's  character  had  entitled  him  to  such 
regard,  that  Rookwood  and  Digby  were  seduced  by  their  im- 
plicit trust  in  his  judgment ;  and  they  declared  that,  from  the 
motive  alone  of  friendship  to  him,  they  were  ready,  on  any 
occasion,  to  have  sacrificed  their  iives.||  Digby  himself  was 
as  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  as  any  man  in  England ;  and 
he  had  been  particularly  honored  with  the  good  opinion  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.^  It  was  bigoted  zeal  alone,  the  most  absurd 
of  prejudices  masked  with  reason,  the  most  criminal  of  passions 
covered  with  the  appearance  of  duty,  which  seduced  them  into 


*  See  note  ZX,  at  the  end  of  the  volnma 

f  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  199.    IHsoourse  of  the  Manner,  etc.  pi 
69,  70. 

1  Winwood,  vol.  il  p.  300.  §  Winwood,  vol  ii  p.  800. 

5  State  Trials,  vol  i.  p.  201.  *f  Athea  Ox.  vol.  ii.  fol.  254. 
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mearaies  that  wer«  £rtal  to  themsdlTel,  and  had  so  neari^ 
proved  Ma^  to  their  country.* 

The  lords  Mordaunt  and  Stonrton,  two  Catholics,  were  fined, 
the  £c»nner  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  latter  four  thousand,  by 
the  star  chamber ;  because  their  absence  from  parliament  had 
begotten  a  suspicion  of  their  being  acquainted  with  the  atm* 
spiracy.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  fined  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  detained  several  years  prisoner  in  tiie  Tower; 
because,  not  to  mention  other  grounds  c^  suspicion,  he  had  ad^ 
mitted  Piercy  into  the  number  of  gentlemen  pensioners  without 
his  taking  the  requisite  oaths.f 

The  lonff,  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament^  observed  that, 
though  rehgion  had  engaged  the  conspirators  in  so  criminal 
an  attempt,  yet  ought  we  not  to  invdve  all  the  Roman  Gatho- 
yes  in  the  same  gcult,  or  suppose  them  equally  disposed  to 
commit  such  enormous  barbarities.  Many  holy  men,  he  said, 
and  our  ancestors  among  the  rest,  had  been  seduced  to  concur 
with  that  church  in  her  scholastic  doctrines,  who  yet  had  never 
admitted  her  seditious  principles  concerning  the  pope's  pow» 
of  dethroning  kings,  or  sanctifying  assassinatbn.  The  wrath 
of  Heaven  is  denounced  against  crimes,  but  innocent  error 
may  obtain  its  £avor ;  and  nothing  cazi  be  more  hateful  than 
the  uncharitableness  of  the  Puritans,  who  condemn  alike  to 
eternal  tormentEi  even  the  most  inoffensive  partisans  of  Popery. 
For  lus  part,  he  added,  that  conspiracy,  however  atrocious, 
should  never  alter  in  the  least  his  plan  of  govemm^t: 
while  with  one  hand  he  punished  guilt,  with  the  other  he 
would  still  support  Mid  protect  innocence.!  Alter  tins  speech 
he  prorogued  the  parliament  till  die  twenty-eecond  of  Jan- 
uary.§ 


*  Bigby,  after  his  coodemnation,  said,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
"  N^ow  for  my  intention,  let  me  tell  yon,  that  if  I  had  thought  there 
had  been  the  least  sin  in  the  plot,  I  would  not  have  been  of  it  for  all 
the  world ;  and  no  other  cause  drew  me  to  hasard  xay  lorttme  and  M^ 
but  zeal  to  Gtod'e  religion."  He  ^spresses  his  surprise  to  hear  that  any 
Catholics  had  condemned  it.  Bigoy's  Papers,  published  by  Secretary 
Coventry. 

t  Camden,  in  Kennet,  p.  692. 

t  King  James's  Works,  p.  603,  504. 

g  The  parliament  this  fsemcmx  paasdd  aa  act,  obli^^&g  "every  one  to 
take  the  oath  oi  allegianoe ;  a  Tery  moderate  teat,  sino6  it  dwaded  no 
controverted  points  between  the  two  religions,  and  only  engaged  the  p«r* 
sons  who  took  it  to  abjure  the  pope's  power  of  dethr<Hiing  Idags.  See 
Kiog  James's  Works,  p.  260. 
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The  moderation,  and,  I  may  say,  magnanimtty  of  tlie  kins^ 
immediatelj  aflber  so  narrow  an  escape  from  a  most  deteifttabTe 
conspiracy,  was  nowise  agreeable  to  his  sufojecte.  Their 
animosity  against  Popery,  even  before  this  provocation,  had 
risen  to  a  great  pitch ;  and  it  had  perhaps  been  more  prud^t 
in  James,  by  a  httle  dissimulation,  to  have  conformed  nimself 
to  it.  His  theological  learning,  confirmed  by  dispfttadon,  had 
happily  fixed  his  judgment  in  the  Protestant  Caith ;  yet  was  hia 
heart  a  little  biased  by  the  allurements  of  Rome ;  and  he  had 
been  well  pleased,  if  the  making  of  ^me  advances  could  have 
effected  a  union  with  that  ancient  mother  church.  He  strove 
to  abate  the  acrimony  of  his  own  subjects  against  the  religion  of 
their  fathers :  he  became  himself  the  object  of  their  diffidence 
and  aversion.  Whatever  measures  he  eml»raced— in  Scotland 
to  introduce  prelacy,  in  l^igland  to  enforce  the  authority  of 
the  established  church,  and  support  its  rites  and  ceremonies — 
were  interpreted  as  so  many  steps  towards  Popery ;  and  were 
r^resented  by  the  Purit^is  as  symptoms  of  idolatry  and 
superstition.  Ign(»rant  of  the  consequences,  or  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  to  politics  his  incUnation,  which  he  called  his  con- 
science, he  persevered  in  the  same  measures,  and  gave  trust 
and  preferment,  almost  indifferently,  to  his  Oat^ohc  and  Prot- 
estant sulnects.  And  finding  his  person,  as  well  as  his  title^ 
less  obnoxious  to  the  church  of  Rome,  than  tiiiose  of  Elizabeth, 
he  gradu£^ly  abated  the  rigor  of  those  laws  which  had  been 
enacted  against  that  diureh,  and  which  were  so  acceptable  to 
his  b%oted  subjects.  But  the  effects  of  these  dispositions  on 
both  sides  became  not  very  sensible  till  towards  the  contusion 
of  his  reign. 

[1606.]  At  this  time,  James  seans  to  have  possessed  ihA 
affections  even  of  his  £^lish  subjects^  and,  in  a  tolerable 
degree,  their  esteem  and  regard.  Hitherto  their  cmnplamts 
were  cbiefiy  levelled  dgsanst  Ms  too  great  constancy  in  his  early 
friendships ;  a  quality  which,  had  it  been  attended  with  more 
economy,  the  wise  would  have  excused,  and  the  candid  would 
even,  perhaps,  have  applauded.  •  His  parts,  which  were  not 
despicable,  and  his  learning,  which  was  great,  being  highly 
estoUed  by  his  courtiers  and  gownmen,  and  not  yet  ixied  in 
the  management  of  any  delicate  affairs,  for  which  he  was  un^ 
nosed  a  h^h  idea  of  him  in  the  world ;  nor  was  it  always 
througk  flattery  or  insincerity  that  he  received  the  title  of  the 
second  Solomon,  A  report,  which  was  suddenly  spread 
about  this  time,  of  his  being  assassinated,  visibly  struck  a 
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great  oonsternation  into  all  orders  of  men.*  The  commons 
also  abated,  this  session,  some^f^hat  of  their  excessive  frugality, 
and  granted  him  an  aid,  payable  in  four  years,  6i  three  subsi- 
dies and  six  fifteenths,  which.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  said  in  the 
house,!  might  amount  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
and  for  onoe  the  king  and  parliament  parted  in  friendship  and 
good  humor.  The  hatred  which  the  Cathohcs  so  visibly  bore 
him,  gave  him,  at  this  time,  an  additional  value  in  the  eyes  of 
his  people.  The  only  considerable  point  in  which  the  commons 
incurred  his  displeasure,  was  by  discovering  their  constant  good 
will  to  the  Puritans,  in  whose  favor  they  desired  a  conference 
with  the  lords;!  which  was  rejected. 

The  chief  a&dr  transacted  next  session,  was  the  intended 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  §  Nothing  could  exceed  the  king's 
passion  and  zeal  for  this  noble  enterprise,  but  the  parhament's 
prejudice  and  reluctance  against  it  There  remain  two  ex* 
cellent  speeches  in  favor  of  the  union,  which  it  would  not  be 
improper  to  compare  together ;  that  of  the  king,  I  and  that  of 
Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Those  who  affect  ia  every  thing  such  an 
extreme  contempt  for  James,  will  be  surprised  to  £nd  that  his 
discourse,  both  for  good  reasoning  and  elegant  composition, 
approaches  very  near  that  of  a  man  who  was  undoubtedly,  at 
that  time,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  Europe.  A  few 
trivial  indiscretions  and  indecorums  may  be  said  to  characterize 
the  harangue  of  the  monarch,  and  mark  it  for  his  own.  And, 
in  g^eral,  so  open  and  avowed  a  declaration  in  &vor  of  a 
measure,  while  he  had  taken  no  care,  by  any  precaution  or 
intrigue,  to  insure  success,  may  safely  be  pronounced  an  in* 
discretion.  But  the  art  of  managing  parliaments  by  private  in- 
terest or  cabal,  being  found  hitherto  of  little  use  or  necessity, 
had  not  as  yet  become  a  part  of  English  politics.  Li  the  com- 
mon course  of  affairs,  government  could  be  conducted  without 
their  assistance ;  and  when  their  concurrence  became  necessary 
to  the  measures  of  the  crown,  it  was,  generally  speaking,  ex- 
cept in  times  of  great  &u^on  and  discontent,  obtained  without 
much  difficulty. 

The  king's  influence  seems  to  have  rendered  the  Scottish 
parliament  cordial  in  all  the  steps  which  tliey  took  towards 
the  union.  Though  the  advantages  which  Scotland  might 
hope  from  that  measure  were  more  considerable,  yet  were 

♦  Kennet,  p.  696.  +  Joum.  20th  May,  1606. 

tJoum.  5tb  April,  1606.  §  Kenneth  p,  676. 

King  James's  Works,  p.  609. 
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tlie  objections  too,  with  regard  to  that  kingdom,  more  striking 
and  obvious.  The  benefit  which  must  have  resulted  to  Eng- 
land, both  by  accession  of  strength  and  security,  was  not  des- 
picable ;  and  as  the  English  were  by  fiir  the  greater  nation, 
and  possessed  the  seat  of  government,  the  objections,  either 
from  the  point  of  honor  or  from  jealousy,  could  not  reasonably 
have  any  place  among  them.  The  English  parliament,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  been  swayed  merely  by  the  vulgar  motive  of 
national  antipathy.  And  they  persisted  so  obstinately  in  their 
prejudices,  that  sdl  the  efforts  for  a  thorough  union  and  incor- 
poration ended  only  in  the  abolition  of  the  hostile  laws  for- 
merly enacted  between  the  kingdoms.* 

Some  predpitate  steps,  which  the  king,  a  little  after  his 
accession,  had  taken,  in  order  to  promote  his  favorite  project, 
had  been  here  observed  to  do  more  injury  than  service. 
From  his  own  authority,,  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Scotland  with 
those  of  England,  in  all  coins,  flags,  and  ensigns.  He  had 
dbo  engaged  the  judges  to  make  a  declaration,  that  all  those 
who,  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  should  be  bom  in  either 
kingdom,  were,  for  that  reason  alone,  naturalized  in  both. 
This  was  a  nice  question,  and,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those 
times,  susceptible  of  subtle  reasoning  on  both  sides.  The 
king  was  the  same :  the  parliaments  were  different.  To  ren- 
der the  people  therefore  the  same,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
sovereign  authority  resided  chiefly  in  the  prince,  and  that  these 
popular  assemblies  were  rather  instituted  to  assist  with  money 
and  advice,  than  endowed  with  any  controlling  or  active  powers 
in  the  government.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  Bacon,  in  his  plead- 
ings on  this  subject,  "  that  all  other  commonwealths,  monajv 
dues  only  excepted,  do  subsist  by  a  law  precedent.  For 
where  authority  is  divided  amongst  many  officers,  and  they 
riot  perpetual,  but  annual  or  temporary,  and  not  to  receive  their 
authority  but  by  election,  and  cettain  persons  to  have  voices 
only  in  that  election,  and  the  like ;  these  are  busy  and  curious 
frames,  which  of  necessity  do  presuppose  a  law  precedent, 

•  The  commons  were  even  so  averse  to  the  union,  that  they  had 
edmplained  in  the  former  session,  to  the  lords,  of  the  bishop  of  Bristol, 
for  writing  a  book  in  &vor  of  it ;  and  the  prelate  was  obliged  to  make 
Bufomissions  for  this  offence.  The  crime  imputed  to  him  seems  to  have 
ctasisted  in  his  treating  of  a  sabject  which  lay  before  the  parliament : 
•0  little  notion  had  they  as  yet  of  general  liberty !  See  Parliamentwry 
History,  vol  v.  p.  108, 109, 110. 

VOL.  rv. — S 
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vritten  or  un^mtten,  to  guide  and  direct  them :  but  in  mon- 
archies, espedally  hereditary,  that  is,  when  several  families  or 
lineages  of  people  do  submit  themselves  to  one  line,  imperial  oc 
royal,  the  submission  is  more  natural  and  simple ;  which  after- 
wards, by  law  subsequent,  is  perfected  and  made  more  formal ; 
but  that  is  ground^  upon  nature."  *  It  would  seem,  from 
this  reasoning,  that  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  limited  mon- 
archy, though  implicitly  supposed  in  many  public  transactions, 
had  scarcely  ever  as  yet  been  expressly  formed  by  any  English 
lawyer  or  politician. 

Except  the  obstinacy  of  the  parliament  with  regard  to  the 
union,  and  an  attempt  on  the  king's  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,! 
most  of  their  measures,  during  this  session,  were  sufficiently  re- 
spectful and  obliging;  though  t^ey  still  discover  a  vigilant 
spirit,  and  a  careful  attention  towards  national  liberty.  The 
votes  also  of  the  commons  show  that  the  house  contained  a 
mixture  of  Puritans,  who  had  acquired  great  authority  among 
them,t  and  who,  together  with  religious  prejudices,  were  con- 
tinually suggesting  ideas  more  suitable  to  a. popular  than  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  The  natural  appetite  for 
rule  made  the  commons  lend  .a  willing  ear  to  every  doctrine 
which  tended  to  augment  their  own  power  and  influence. 

[1607.]  A  petition  was  moved  in  the  lower  house  for  a 
more  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  against  Popish  recusants, 
and  an  abatement  towards  Protestant  clergymen  who  scrupled 
to  observe  the  ceremonies.  Both  these  points  were  equally 
unacceptable  to  the  king ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  the  house  to 
proceed  no  further  in  that  matter.  The  commons  w^e  inclined, 
at  first,  to  consider  these  orders  as  a  breach  of  privilege ;  but 
they  soon  acquiesced,  when  told  that  this  measure  of  the  king's 
was  supported  by  many  precedents  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. §  Had  they  been  always  diisposed  to  make  the  prece- 
dents of  that  reign  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  they  needed  never 
have  had  any  quarrel  with  any  of  their  monarchs. 

The  complaints  of  Spanish  depredations  were  very  load 
among  the  English  merchants.  J  The  lower  house  sent  a 
message  to  the  lords,  desiring  a  conference  with  them,  in  order 
to  their  presenting  a  joint  petition  to  the  king  on  the  subject 

*  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  190,  191,  edit  1730. 

JJoura  2d  December ;  6th  March,  1606.    25tiii,  26th  June,  1607. 
Joum.  26th  Fehnxary;  4th,  "Zth  March,  1606.    2d  May;   iTtti 
June,  1607. 
§  Joum.  16th,  17th  June,  1607.  |  Joum.  26th  Feb.  1606. 
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The  lords  took  some  time  to  deliberate  on  this  meflsage; 
because,  they  smd,  the  matter  was  vjeigkty  and  rare.  It 
probably  occurred  to  them,  at  first  that  the  parliament's  inter- 
posing in  afiGairs  of  state,  would  appear  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary. And  to  show  tiiat  in  th&  sentiment  they  were  not 
guided  by  court  influence,  after  they  had  deliberated,  they 
agreed  to  the  conference. 

The  house  of  commons  began  now  to  feel  themselves  of 
such  importance,  that^  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a 
member  of  great  authority,  they  entered,  for  the  first  time,  an 
order  for  the  regular  keeping  of  their  journals.*  When  all 
business  was  fini^d,  the  king  prorogued  the  parliament 
.  About  this  time  there  was  an  insurrection  of  the  country 
people  in  Northamptonshire,  headed  by  one  Reynolds,  a  man 
of  low  condition.  They  went  about  destroying  enclosures ;  but 
carefully  avoided  committing  any  other  outrage.  This  insurrec* 
tion  was  easily  suppressed ;  and,  though  great  lenity  was  used 
towards  the  rioters,  yet  were  some  of  the  ringleaders  punished. 
The  chief  cause  of  that  trivial  commotion  seems  to  have  been, 
of  itself  far  firom  trivial.  The  practice  still  continued  in  Eng- 
land, of  disusing  tillage,  and  throwing  the  land  into  enclosures, 
for  the  sake  of  pasture.  By  this  means  the  kingdom  was 
depopulated,  at  least  prevented  firom  increasing  so  much  in 
people  as  might  have  been  expected  firom  the  dsuly  increase  of 
indusl^  and  commerce. 

[1608,]  Next  year  presents  us  with  nothing  menoorable ; 
but  in  the  spring  of  the  subsequent,  [1609.]  altera  long  ne- 
gotiation, was  concluded,  by  a  taruce  of  twelve  years,  that  war 
which,  for  near  half  a  century,  had  been  carried  on  with 
sucli  fiiry  between  Spain  and  the  states  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. Never  eontest  seemed,  at  first,  mwe  unequal;  never 
contest  was  finished  with  more  honor  to  the  weaker  party. 
On  the.  side  of  Spain  were  numbers,  riches,  authority,  disd- 
pline :  on  the  side  of  the  revolted  provinces  were  found  the 
attachment  to  liberty  and  the  enthusiasm  of  religion.  By  her 
naval  enterprises,  the  republic  maintained  her  armies;  and, 
joining  peaceful  industry  to  military  valor,  she  was  enabled, 
by  her  own  force,  to  support  herself,  and  gradually  rely  less 
cm  those  neighboring  pnnces,  who,  firom  jealousy  to  Spain, 
were  at  first  promptSl  to  encourage  her  revolt  Long  had 
the  pride  of  that  monarchy  prevailed  over  her  interest,  and 

♦  Jouia  8d  July,  1607. 
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preroited  her  from 'hearkening  to  amy  terms  of  aoGommoda- 
tion  with  her  rebellious  subjects.  But  finding  all  intercourse  ci^ 
off  between  her  provinces  by  the  maritime  force  of  the  states, 
she  at  last  agreed  to  treat  with  them  as  a  free  people,  and 
solemnly  to  renounce  all  daim  and  pretensions  to  their  sov- 
ereignty. 

This  chief  point  being  gained,  the  treaty  was  easily  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  under  the  joint  mediation  and  guaranty  of 
France  .and  Ekiglsmd.  All  exterior  appearances  of  honor 
were  paid  equally  to  both  crowns;  but  very  different  were 
the  sentiments  which  the  states,  as  well  as  ^1  Europe,  enter- 
tained of  the  princes  who  wore  them.  Frugahty  and  vigor, 
the  chief  circumstances  which  procure  regard  amcoig  foreign 
nations,  shone  out  as  conspicuously  in  Henry  as  they  were 
deficient  in  James.  To  a  contempt  of  the  English  monarch, 
Henry  seems  to  have  added  a  considerable  degree  of  jealousy 
and  aversion,  which  were  sentiments  altogether  without  founda- 
tion* James  was  just  and  &ir  in  all  transactions  with  his 
allies  \*  but  it  appears  from  the  memoirs  of  those  times,  that 
each  side  deemed  him  partial  towards  their  adversary,  and 
.  fiancied  that  he  had  entered  into  secret  measures  against 
them ;  f  so  littie  equity  have  men  in  their  judgments  of  their 
own  afl^iirs ;  and  so  daoigerous  is  that  entire  neutrality  affected 
by  the  king  of  England ! 

[1610.]  The  Httle  concern  which  James  took  in  foreign 
affiiirs,  renders  the  domestic  occurrences,  particularly  those 
of  parliament,  the  most  interesting  of  his  reign.  A  new  ses- 
sion was  held  this  spring;  the  king,  fnU  of  hopes  of  receiving 
supply ;  the  commcHis,  of  circumscribing  his  prerogative. 
The  earl  of  Salisbury,  now  created  treasurer  on  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  laid  open  the  king's  necessities,  first  to  the 
peers,  then  to  a  committee  of  the  lower  house.^  He  insisted 
on  the  unavoidable  expense  incurred  in  supporting  the.  navy, 

*  The  plan  ot  aocommodatioa  which  James  recoxmnended  is  foond 
in  Winwood,  (vol.  il  p.  429,  430,)  and  is  the  same  that  was  recom- 
mended by  Henry,  as  we  learn  from  Jeanin,  (torn  iiL  p.  416,  41T.)  It 
had  long  been  imagined  by  historians,  from  Jeanin's  authority,  that 
James  had  dedared  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  he  would  not  simport 
the  Dutch  in  their  pretensions^  liberty  and  independence.  But  it 
has  since  been  diaoovered  by  Winwood's  Memorial  (vol  il  p.  456, 
466,  469,  475, 476,)  that  that  report  was  founded  <hi  a  he  of  Plresident 
Richardot*s. 


J 


Winwood  and  Jeaam,  pasHm, 

Joaxn.  17th  Feb.  1609.    Eennet,  p.  681. 
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and  in  suppressmg  a  late  insurrectioB  in  Ireland :  he  mentioiied 
three  numerous  courts  whidi  the  king  was  obliged  to  main- 
tain, for  himself,  for  tl),e  queen,  and  for  the  prince  of  Wales : 
he  observed  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  ^  single  woman, 
had  received  veiy  large  supplies  in  the  years  preceding  her 
death,  which  alone  were  expensive  to  her :  and  he  remarked, 
that  during  her  reign  she  had  alienated  many  of  the  crown 
lands ;  an  expedient  which,  though  it  supplied  her  present 
necessities,  without  haying  burdens  on  her  people,  extremely 
multiplied  the  necessities  of  her  successor.  From  all  these 
causes  he  thought  it  nowise  strange  that  the  king's  income 
should  fall  short  so  great  a  sum  as  eighty-one  thousand  pounds 
of  his  stated  and  regular  expense ;  without  mentioning  oontiik- 
gendes,  which  ought  always  to  be  esteemed  a  fourth  of  the 
yearly  charges.  And  as  the  crown  was  now  necessarily  bur^ 
dened  with  a  great  and  urgent  debt  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  he  thence  inferred  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate and  large  supply  from  the  people.  To  all  these  reasons, 
which  James  likewise  urged  in  a  speech  addressed  to  both 
houses,  the  commons  remained  inexorable.  But  not  to  shock 
the  king  with  an  absolute  refusal,  they  granted  him  one  subsidy 
and  one  fifteenth ;  wHich  would  scarcely  amount  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  And  James  received  the  mortification 
of  discovering  in  vain  all  his  wants,  and  of  begging  aid 
of  subjects  who  had  no  reasonable  indulgence  or  consid^tion 
for  him. 

Among  the  many  causes  of  disgust  and  quarrel  which  now 
daily  and  unavoidably  multiplied  between  prince  and  parlia- 
ment, this  article  of  money  is  to  be  r^arded  as  none  of  the 
least  considerable.  After  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the 
West  Indies,  gold  and  silver  became  every  day  more  plenti- 
ful in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  the 
price  of  all  commodities  and  provisions  rose  to  a  height  beyond 
what  had  been  known  since  the  declension  of  £e  Roman 
empire.  As  the  revenue  of  the  arown  rose  not  in  proportion,* 
the  prince  was  insensibly  reduced  to  poverty  amidst  the  gen- 
eral riches  of  his  subjects,  and  required  additional  funds  in 
order  to  support  the  same  magnificence  and  force  which  had 
been  maintained  by  former  monarchs.    But,  while  money  thus 


*  Besides  the  great  alienation  of  the  crown  lands,  the  fee-farm 
rents  never  increased,  and  the  other  lands  were  let  on  long  leases, 
and  at  a  great  undervalue,  Uttle  or  nothing  above  the  old  rent 
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flowed  mt6  England,  we  may  obeenre,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
and  probably  from  that  very  cause,  arts  and  industry  of  all 
kinds  received  a  mighty  increase;  and  elegance  in  every 
enjoyment  of  life  became  better  known  and  more  cultivated 
among  all  ranks  of  people*  The  king's  servants,  both  civil 
and  military,  his  courtiers,  his  ministers,  demanded  more 
ample  supplies  from  the  impoverished  prince,  and  were  not 
contented  with  the  same  simplicity  of  living  which  had  satis- 
fied their  ancestors.  The  prince  himself  b^gan  to  regard  an 
increase  of  pomp  and  splendor  as  requisite  to  support  the 
dignity  of  his  character,  and  to  preserve  the  same  superiority 
above  his  subjects  which  his  preckcessois  had  enjoyed.  Some 
equality,  too,  and  proportion  to  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  desire ;  and  as  they  had  universaily 
enlarged  their  revenue,  and  multiplied  their  taxes,  the  king  of 
England  deemed  it  reasonable  that  his  subjects,  who  were 
generally  as  rich  as  theirs,  should  bear  with  patience  some 
additional  burdens  and  impositions. 

Unhappily  for  the  king,  those  very  riches,  with  the  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  age,  bred  opposite  sentiments  in  his  subjects ; 
and,  begetting  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence,  disposed 
them  to  pay  little  regard  either  to  the  entreaties  or  menaces 
of  their  sovereign.  While  the  barons  possessed  their  former 
immense  property  and  extensive  jurisdictions,  they  were  apt, 
at  every  disgust,  to  endanger  the  monarch,  and  throw  ike 
whole  government  into  conl^ion ;  but  this  confusion  often,  in 
its  turn,  proved  favorable  to  the  monarch,  and  made  the 
nation  again  submit  to  him,  in  order  to  reestablish  justice  and 
tranquillity.  After  the  power  of  alienations,  as  well  as  the 
increase  of  commerce,  had  thrown  the  balance  of  property 
into  the  hands  of  the  commons,  the  situation  of  afiSsiirs,  and 
the  dispositions  of  men,  became  susceptible  of  a  more  regular 
plan  of  liberty ;  and  the  laws  were  not  supported  singly  by  the 
anthority  of  the  sovereign.  And  though  in  that  interval,  after 
the  decline  of  the  peers,  and  before  the  people  had  yet  expe- 
rienced their  force,  the  princes  assumed  an  exorbitant  power, 
and  had  almost  annihilated  the  constitution  under  the  weight 
of  their  prerogative ;  as  soon  as  the  commons  recovered  from 
their  lethargy,  they  seem  to  have  been  astonished  at  the  dan- 
ger, and  were  resolved  to  secure  liberty  by  firmer  barriers 
than  their  ancestors  had  hitherto  provided  for  it. 

Had  James  possessed  a  very  rigid  frugality,  he  might  have 
warded  off  this  crisis  somewhat  longer ;  and,  waiting  patiently 
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for  a  &yorable  opportunity  to  increase  and  fix  his  revenue, 
might  have  secured  the  extensive  authority  transmitted  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  commons  been  incUned  to  act  with 
more  generosity  and  kindness  towards  their  prince,  they  might 
probably  have  turned  his  necessities  to  good  account,  and  have 
bribed  him  to  depart  peaceably  from  the  more  dangerous 
articles  of  his  prerogative.  But  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
ignorant  of  the  arts  ot  popularity ;  they  were  soured  by  reli- 
gious prejudices,  and  tenacious  of  their  money :  and  in  this 
situation  it  is  no  wonder,  that  during  this  whole  reign  we 
scarcely  find  an  interval  of  mutual  confidence  and  friendship 
between  prince  and  parliament. 

The  king,  by  his  prerogative  alone,  had  some  years  before 
altered  the  rates  of  the  customs,  and  had  established  higher 
impositions  on  severed  kinds* of  merchandise.  This  exercise 
of  power  will  naturally,  to  us,  appear  arbitrary  and  illegal ; 
yet,  according  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  that  time,  it 
might  admit  of  some  apology.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  were  at  first  granted  to  the  crown  by  a  vote  of  par- 
hament,  and  for  a  limited  time ;  and  as  the  grant  frequently 
expired  and  was  renewed,  there  could  not  then  arise  any 
doubt  concerning  the  origin  of  the  king's  right  to  levy  these 
duties ;  and  this  imposition,  like  all  others,  was  plainly  derived 
from  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  people.  But  as  Henry  V., 
and  all  the  succeedi%  sovereigns,  had  the  revenue  conferred 
on  them  for  life,  the  prince,  so  long  in  possession  of  these 
duties,  began  gradually  to  consider  them  as  his  own  proper 
right  and  inheritance,  and  regarded  the  vote  of  parliament  as 
a  mere  formality,  which  rather  expressed  the  acquiescence 
of  the  people  in  his  prerogative,  than  bestowed  any  new  gift 
©r  revenue  upon  him. 

The  pariiament,  when  it  first  granted  poundage  to  the  crown, 
had  fixed  no  particular  rates :  the  imposition  was  given  as  a 
shilling  in  a  pound,  or  ^ve  per  cent,  on  all  commodities :  it  was 
left  to  the  king  himself  and  the  privy  council,  aidisd  by  the 
advice  of  such  merchants  as  they  should  think  proper  to 
consult,  to  fix  the  value  of  goods,  and  thereby  the  rates  of 
the  customs :  and  as  that  value  had  been  settied  before  the 
discovery  of  the  "West  Indies,  it  was  become  much  inferior  to 
the  prices  which  almost  all  commodities  bore  in  every  market 
in  Europe;  and  consequently  the  customs  on  many  goods^ 
though  supposed  to  be  five  per  cent,  was  in  reality  much 
inferior.    The  king,  therefore,  was  naturally  led  to  think,  that 
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rates  which  were  bow  plainlj  fidse,  OD^ht  to  be  corrected;* 
that  a  valuation  of  commodities,  fixed  bj  one  act  of  the  privy 
council,  might  be  amended  by  another ;  that  if  his  right  to 
poundage  were  inherent  in  the  crown,  he  should  also  possess, 
of  himi^  the  right  of  correcting  its  inequalities ;  if  this  duty 
were  granted  by  the  people,  he  should  at  least  support  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  hy  fixing  a  new  and  a  juster  valuation  d£ 
all  commodities.    But,  besides  this  reasoning,  which  seems 
plausible,  if  not  solid,  tiie  king  was  supported  in  that  act  of 
power  by  direct  precedents,  some  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  some 
m  the  banning  of  Elizabeth.f    Both  these  princesses  had, 
without  consent  of  parliament,  altered  the  rates  of  commodi- 
ties ;  and  as  their  impositions  had  all  along  been  submitted  to 
« wil^hout  a  murmur,  and  still  continued  to  be  levied,  the  king 
had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  further  exertion  of  the 
same  authority  would  give  any  occasion  <^  complaint    That 
less  umbrage  might  be  taken,  he  was  moderate  in  the  new 
rates  which  he  established:  the  customs,  durii]^  his  whole 
'  reign,  rose  only  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
pounds  a  year  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand;  though, 
besides  the  increase  of  the  rates,  there  was  a  sensible  increase 
of  commerce  and  industry  during  that  period:  every  com- 
modity, besides,  which  might  serve  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
people,  or  might  be  considered  as  a  material  of  manu&ctures, 
was  exempted  from  the  new  imposition  of  James  :|  but  all 
this  caution  could  not  prevent  the  complaints  of  the  commons. 
A  spirit  of  liberty  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  house :  the 
leading  members,  men  of  an  independent  genius  and  large 
views,  began  to  regulate  their  opinions  more  by  the  future 
consequences  which  they  foresaw,  than  by  the  former  prece- 
^  dents  which  were  set  before  them ;  and  they  less  aspired  at 
maintaining  the  ancient  constitution,  than  at  estabhshing  a  new 
one,  and  a  freer,  and  a  better.     In  their  remonstrances  to  the 
king  on  this  occasion,  they  observed  it  to  be  a  general  opinion, 
"  That  the  reasons  of  that  practice  might  be  extended  much 
further,  even  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  ancient  liberty,  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  subjects'  right  of  property  in  their  lands 


•  "Winwood,  voL  ii  p.  488. 

t  Joorn.  18th  April;  6th  and  lOth  May,  1614,  efc.^  20ih  Febntaiy, 
1625.  See  aJso  Sir  John  Davis's  Question  ooncenuDg  ImpoeitioiM^ 
p.  127,  128. 

%  Sir  John  Davis's  QuestimiconoeniiDg  ImpositioDS. 
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and  goods.'^*  Though  ^xprawly  fcnrUddeii  by  the  kiBg  to 
touch  his  prerogative,  they  passed  a  bill  abolishing  these  impo- 
sitions ;  which  was  rejected  by  the  house  of  lords. 

In  another  address  -to  the  king,  they  objected  to  the  pactice 
of  borrowing  upon  privy  seals,  and  desired  that  the  subjects 
should  not  be  forced  to  lend  money  to  his  majesly,  nor  give  a 
reason  for  their  refusal.  Some  murmurs  likewise  were  thrown 
out  in  the  house  against  a  new  monopoly  <^  the  license  of 
wines.f  It  must  be  confessed,  that  forced  loans  and  monopo- 
lies were  established  on  many  and  ancient  as  well  as  recent 
precedents ;  though  diametrically  opposite  to  all  the  principW 
of  a  free  govemmentj 

The  house  likewise  discovered  some  discontent  against  the 
king's  proclamations.  James  told  them,  ^^That  l£ough  he 
weU  knew,  by  the  constitution  and  policy  of  the  kingdom,  that 
proclamations  were  not  of  equal  force  with  laws,  yet  he 
thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  him,  and  a  power  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  a^>wn^  to  restrain  and  prevent  sudi  mischiera 
and  inconveniencies  as  he  saw  growing  on  the  state,  against 
which  no  certain  law  was  extant,  and  which  might  tend  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  subject,  i£  there  should  be  no  remedy 
provided  till  the  meeting  of  a  parliament.  And  this  preroga- 
tive,'' he  adds,  ^'  our  progenitors  have  in  all  times  i^ed  and 
enjoyed."  §  The  intervals  between  sessions,  we  may  observe, 
were  frequently  so  long,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  a  prince 
to  interpose  by  his  prerogative.  The  legality  of  this  exertion 
was  established  by  uniform  and  undisputed  practice ;  and  waa 
even  acknowledged  by  lawyers,  who  made,  however,  this 
difference  between  laws  and  proclamations,  that  the  authority 
of  the  former  was  perpetual,  that  of  the  latter  expired  witii 
the  soverei^  who  emitted  them.  ]  But  what  the  authority 
could  be  which  bound  the  subject,  yet  was  different  from  tbd 
authority  of  laws,  and  inferior  to  it,  seems  inexplicable  by 
any  maxims  of  reason  or  politics :  and  in  this  instance,  as  ill 
many  others,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  inaccurate  the  English 
constitution  was,  be&>re  the  parliament  was  enabled,  by  con- 
tinued acquisitions  or  encroachments,  to  establish  it  on  fixed 
principles  of  liberty. 

Upon  the  settlement  of  the  reformation,  that  extensile 


Jotunx.  28d  May,  1610.  f  Parliameni  Hist  vol  v.  p.  241. 

See  note  YY,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Parliamenti  Bift  vol  v.  p.  260.  i  Joura  12th  May,  1624 
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branch  <^  power  which  regaids  eccleeiastical  matten,  being 
then  without  an  owner,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  fo^  occupant ; 
and  Henry  VIIL  failed  not  immediately  to  seize  it,  and  to 
exert  it  even  to  the  utmost  d^ree  of  tyrannyl"  The  possession 
of  it  was  continued  with  Edward,  and  recovered  by  Elizabeth ; 
and  that  ambitious  princess  was  so  remarkably  jealous  of  this 
flower  of  her  crown,  that  she  severely  reprimanded  the  parlia^ 
ment  if  they  ever  presumed  to  intermeddle  in  these  matters ; 
and  they  were  so  overawed  by  her  authority  as  to  submit,  and 
to  ask  pardon  on  these  occasions.  But  James's  parliaments 
were  much  less  obsequious.  They  ventured  to  Uft  up  their 
eyes,  and  to  consider  this  prerogative.  They  there  saw  a 
large  province  of  government,  possessed  by  tne  king  alone, 
and  scarcely  ever  communicated  with  the  parliament  They 
were  sensible  that  this  province  admitted  not  of  any « exact 
boundary  or  circumspection.  They  had  felt  that  the  Roman 
pontiff  in  former  ages,  under  pretence  of  reli^on,  was  gradu- 
ally making  advances  to  usurp  the  whole  civil  power.  They 
dreaded  still  more  dangerous  consequ^ices  from  the  claims 
of  their  own  sovereign,  who  resided  among  them,  and  who, 
in  many  other  respects,  possessed  such  unlimited  authority. 
They  therefore  deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  to  circumscribe 
this  branch  of  prerogative ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  preceding 
session,  they  passed  a  bill  against  the  establishment  of  any 
ecclesiastical  canons  without  consent  of  parliament.^  But  the 
house  of  lords,  as  is  usual,  defended  Hie  barriers  of  the  throne, 
and  rejected  the  bill. 

In  this  session,  the  commons,  afler  pa&sing  anew  the  same 
bill,  made  remonstrances  against  the  proceedings  of  the  high 
commission  court,  f  It  required  no  great  penetration  to  see 
the  extreme  danger  to  Uberty,  arising  in  a  regal .  government, 
from  such  large  discretionary  powers  as  were  exercised  by  that 
court.  But  James  refused  compliance  with  the  application  of 
the  commons.  He  was  probably  sensible .  that,  besides  the 
diminution  of  his  authority,  many  inconveniences  mfust  neces- 
sarily result  from  the  abolishing  of  all  dis<3retionary  power  in 
every  magistrate ;  and  that  the  laws,  were  they  ever  so  care- 
fully framed  and  digested,  could  not  possibly  provide  against 
every  contingency;  much  less,  where  they  bad  not  as  yet 
attamed  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and  refinement 

*  Joum.  2d,  11th  December;  6th  March,  1606. 

t  Parliament  Hist  vol  v.  p.  247.    Kenent  p.  681.     .  . 
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But  the  business  which  chiefly  occupied  the  oommoitt 
during  this  session,  was  the  abolition  of  wardships  and  jrtur- 
veyance ;  prerogatives  which  had  been  more  or  less  touched 
on  every  session  during  the  whole  .reign  of  James.  In  this 
&f£aar  the  commons  employed  the  proper  means  which  might 
entitle  them  to  success :  they  offered  the  king  a  settled  rev- 
enue, as  an  equivalent  for  the  powers  which  he  should  part 
with ;  and  the  king  was  willing  to  hearken  to  terms.  After 
much  dispute,  he  agreed  to  give  up  these  prerogatives  for 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  they  agreed  to 
confer  upon  him.*  And  nothing  remained  towards  closing 
•  the  bargfdn,  but  that  the  commons  should  determine  the  funds 
by  which  this  sum  should  be  levied.  This  session  was  too  fiw 
advanced  to  bring  so  difficult  a  matter  to  a  full  conclusioif ; 
and  ttiough  the  parliament  met  again  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  resumed  the  question,  they  were  never  able  to  ter- 
minate an  affair  upon  which  they  seemed  so  intent.  The 
journals  of  that  session  are  lost ;  and  as  the  historians  of  this 
reign  are  very  negligent  in  relating  parliamentary  affairs,  of 
whose  importance  they  were  not  sufficiently  apprised,  we 
know  not  exactly  the  reason  of  this  failure.  It  only  appears, 
that  the  king  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
the  parliament,  and  soon  after  dissolved  it.  This  was  his  first 
parliament,  and  it  sat  near  seven  years. 

Amidst  all  these  attacks,  some  more,  some  less  violent,  oa 
royal  prerogative,  the  king  displayed,  as  openly  as  ever,  all 

*  We  learn  firom  Winwood's  Memorials  (voL  ii  p.  193)  the  reason 
assigiied  for  this  particular  sum.  "From  thence  my  lord  treasurer 
came  to  the  price  ;  and  here  he  said,  that  the  king  would  no  more  rise 
and  &11  like  a  merchant  That  he  would  not  haTe  a  flower  of  his 
crown  (meamng  the  court  of  wards)  so  much  tossed ;  that  it  was  too 
dainty  to  be  so  handled ;  and  then  he  said,  that  he  must  deUver  the  verv 
countenaDce  and  character  of  the  king^s  mind  out  of  his  own  hand- 
writing ;  which  before  he  read,  he  said  he  would  acquaint  us  with  a 
pleasant  conceit  of  his  majesty.  As  concerning  the  number  of  nine- 
score  thousand  pounds,  which  was  our  number,  he  could  not  affect^ 
because  nine  was  the  number  of  the  poets,  who  were  always  beggars, 
though  they  served  so  many  muses ;  and  eleven  was  the  number  of  the 
apostles,  when  the  traitor  Judas  was  away;  and  therefore  might  best 
be  affected  by  his  majesty :  but  there  was  a  mean  number,  which  mi^ht 
accord  us  both ;  and  that  was  ten :  which,  says  my  lord  treasurer,  is  a 
sacred  number ;  for  so  many  were  God's  commanmnents,  which  tend  to 
virtue  and  edificatioa"  If  the  commons  really  voted  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  more,  on  account  <^  this  "  pleasant  conceit'*  of  the  king 
and  the  treasurer;  it  was  certainly  the  best  p«dd  wit>  for  its  goodness, 
that  ever  was  in  the  world. 
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his  exalted  notions  of  monardij  and  tbe  authority  ci  princes. 
Even  in  a  speech  to  the  parliament  where  he  begged  for  sup- 
ply, and  where  he  should  naturally  have  used  every  art  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  that  assembly,  he  expressed  himself 
in  these  terms:  "I  conclude,  then,  the  point  touching  the 
power  of  kings,  with  this  axiom  of  divinity,  that,  as  to  dispute 
what  God  may  do,  is  blasphemy ;  but  what  God  wills,  that 
divines  may  lawfully  and  do  ordinarily  dispute  and  discuss : 
so  is  it  sedition  in  subjects  to  dispute  what  a  king  may  do  in 
the  height  of  his  power.  But  just  kings  will  ever  be  willing 
to  declare  what  they  will  do,  if  they  will  not  incur  the  curse 
of  God.  I  will  not  be  content  that  my  power  be  disputed 
upon ;  but  I  shall  ever  be  willing  to  make  the  reason  appear 
of  my  doings,  and  rule  my  actions  according  to  my  laws"* 
Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  prerogative  in  th^  age, 
these  expressions  would  probably  ^ve  some  offence.  But  we 
may  observe,  that,  as  the  king's  despotism  was  more  specula- 
tive than  practical,  so  the  independency  of  the  commons  was, 
at  this  time,  the  reverse ;  and,  though  strongly  supported  by 
their  present  situation,  as  well  as  disposition,  was  too  new  and 
recent  to  be  as  yet  founded  on  systematical  principles  and 
opinions.f 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  a  memorable  event,  which 

fave  great  alarm  and  concern  in  England ;  the  murder  of  the 
rench  monarch  by  the  poniard  of  the  &natical  Bavaillac. 
With  his  death,  the  glory  of  the  French  monarchy  suffered 
an  eclipse  for  some  years;  and  as  that  kingdom  fell  under 
an  administration  weak  and  bigoted,  Actions  and  disorderly, 
the  Austrian  greatness  began  anew  to  appear  formidable  to 
Europ.  In  England,  the  antipathy  to  the  Catholics  revived 
a  litue  upon  this  tragical  event ;  and  some  of  the  laws  which 
had  formerly  been  enacted,  in  order  to  keep  these  religionists 
in  awe,  began  now  to  be  executed  with  greater  rigor  and 
severity.  J 

[1611.]  Though  James's  timidity  and  indolence  fixed  him, 
during  most  of  his  reign,  in  a  very  prudent  inattention  to 
foreign  affairs,  there  happened  this  year  an  event  in  Europe 
of  such  mighty  consequence  as  to  rouse  bim  from  his  lethargy; 
and  summon  up  all  his  zeal  and  enterprise.    A  professor  or 

*  King  James's  "Works,  p.  581. 

f  See  note  ZZ,  at  the  end  of  the  voliQne. 

X  Kennei,  p  684. 
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dlTinity,  named  YorstiuSy  the  disciple  of  Anmnius,  was  called 
from  a  German  to  a  Dutch  university ;  and  as  he  differed  from 
his  Britannic  majesty  in  some  nice  questions  concerning  the 
intimate  essence  and  secret  decrees  of  God,  he  was  considered 
as  a  dangerous  rival  in  scholastic^ &me,  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  legions  of  that  royal  doctor,  whose  syllogisms 
he  might  have  refuted  or  eluded.  J£  vigor  was  wanting  in 
other  inddente  c^  Jameses  reign,  here  he  behaved  even  with 
haughtiness  and  insolence ;  and  the  states  were  obliged,  after 
several  remonstrances,  to  deprive  Yorstius  of  his  chidr,  and 
to  banish  him  their  dominions.*  The  king  carried  no  fUrther 
his  animosity  against .  that  professor ;  though  he  had  very 
charitably  hinted  to  the  states,  "  That,  as  to  the  burning  of 
Yorstius  for  his  blasphemies  and  atheism,  he  left  them  to  weir 
own  Christian  wisdom;  but  surely  never  heretic  better  de- 
served the  flames.'' f  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  at  this  period, 
ail  over  Europe,  except  in  Holland  alone,  the  practice  of 
burning  heretics  still  prevailed,  even  in  Protestant  countries ; 
and  instances  were  not  wanting  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  James. 

To  consider  James  in  a  more  advantageous  light,  we  must 
take  a  view  of  him  as  the  legislator  of  Ireland;  and  most  dt 
the  institutions  which  he  had  framed  for  eivihzing  that  king- 
dom being  finished  about  this  period,  it  may  not  here  be  im- 
proper to  give  some  accoimt  of  them.  He  frequentiy  boasts 
of  the  management  of  Ireland  as  his  masterpiece ;  and  it  will 
appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  his  vanity  in  this  particular  was  not 
altogether  without  foundation. 

jSter  the  subjection  of  Ireland  by  Elizabeth,  the  more  diflBh 
cult  task  still  remained ;  to  civilize  the  inhabitants,  to  reconcile 
them  to  laws  and  industry,  and  to  render  their  subjection  durar 
ble  and  useful  to  the  crown  of  England.  James  proceeded  in 
this  work  by  a  steady,  regular,  and  well-concerted  plan ;  and  in 
the  space  of  nine  years,  according  to  Sir  John  Davis,  he  made 
greater  advances  towards  the  reformation  of  that  kingdom, 
than  had  been  made  in  the  four  himdred  and  forty  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  was  first  attemptedj 

It  was  previously  necessary  to  abolish  the  Irish  customs, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  laws,  and  which  were  calculated 

*  Kennet»  p.  ^16.  f  King  James's  Works,  p.  86<^. 

t  King  James's  Works,  p.  269,  edit  1618. 
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to  keep  that  people  forever  in  a  state  of  barl)arism  and  dis- 
order. 

By  the  "Brehon"  law  or  custom,  every  crime,  however 
enormous,  was  punished,  not  with  death,  but  by  a  fine  or  pe- 
cuniary mulct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  criminal.  Murder 
itself  as  among  all  the  ancient  barbarous  nations,  was  atoned 
for  in  this  manner ;  and  each  man,  according  to  his  rank,  had 
a  different  rate  or  value  aflfixed  to  him,  whidbi  if  any  one  were 
willing  to  pay,  he  needed  not  fear  assassinating  his  enemy. 
This  rate  was  called  lus  "  eric."  When  Sir  William  Pit2-wil- 
liams,  being  lord  deputy,  told  Maguire,  that  he  was  to  send  a 
sheriff  into  Fermannah,  which  a  little  before  had  been  made  a 
county,  and  subjected  to  the  English  law ;  "  Your  sherifl^"  said 
Maguire,  "  shall  be  welcome  to  me :  but  let  me  know,  before- 
hand, his  eric,  or  the  price  of  his  head,  that,  if  my  people  cut 
it  ofl^  I  may  levy  the  money  upon  the  cottnty."  *  As  for  op- 
pression, extortion,  and  other  trespasses,  so  little  were  they  re- 
garded, that  no  penalty  was  affixed  to  them,  and  no  redress  for 
such  offences  could  ever  be  obtained. 

The  customs  of  "gavelkinde"  and  "tanistry"  were  attended 
with  the  same  absurdity  in  the  distribution  of  property. 
[1612.]  The  land,  by  the  custom  of  gavelkinde,  was  divided 
among  all  the  males  of  the  sept,  or  &mily,  both  bastard  and 
Intimate :  and,  after  partition  made,  if  any  of  the  sept  died, 
his  portion  was  not  shared  out  among  his  sons,  but  tHe  chieftain, 
at  lus  discretion,  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  belon^ng 
to  that  sept,  and  gave  every  one  his  share.f  As  no  man,  by 
reason  of  this  custom,  enjoyed  the  fixed  property  of  any  land ; 
to  build,  to  plant,  to  enclose,  to  cultivate,  to  improve,  would 
have  been  so  much  lost  labor. 

•  The  chieftains  and  the  tanists,  though  drawn  fi-om  the  prin- 
cipal families,  were  not  hereditary,  but  were  established  by 
election,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  force  and  violence. 
Their  authority  was  almost  absolute:  and,  notwithstanding 
that  certain  lands  were  assigned  to  the  office,  its  chief  profit 
resulted  from  exactions,  dues,  assessments,  for  which  there 
was  no  fixed  law,  and  which  were  levied  at  pleasure."  J  Hence 
arose  that  common  by-word  among  the  Irish,  "That  they 
dwelt  westward  of  the  law,  which  dwelt  beyond  the  river  of 
the  Barrow;"  meaning  the  country  where  the  English  in- 

*  Sir  John  Daris,  p.  166.  f  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  16Y. 

X  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  1*78. 
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•habited,  ftnd  which  extended  not  beyond  the  oompass  of 
twenty  miles,  lying  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dubljn.* 

After  abolishing  these  Irish  customs,  and  substitiiting  Eng- 
lish law  in  their  place,  James,  having  taken  all  the  natives 
under  his  protection,  and  declared  them  free  citizens,  proceeded 
to  govern  them  by  a  regular  administration,  military  as  well  as 
civiL 

A  small  army  was  maintained,  its  discipline  inspected,  and 
its  pay  transmitted  from  England,  in  order  to  keep  the  soldiers 
frx>m  preying  upon  the  country,  as  had  been  usual  in  former 
reigns.  When  Odoghartie  raised  an  insurrection,  a  refinforce- 
ment  was  sent  over,  and  the  flames  of  that  rebellion  were  im- 
mediately extinguished. 

All  minds  being  first  quieted  by  a  general  indemnity,!  cir- 
cuits were  established,  justice  administered,  oppression  banished, 
and  crimes  and  discM'ders  of  every  kind  severely  punished.^ 
As  the  Irish  had  been  universally  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
against  Elizabeth,  a  resignation  of  all  the  rights  which  had  been 
formerly  granted  them  to  separate  jurisdictions,  was  rigorously 
exacted ;  and  no  authority,  but  that  of  the  king  and  the  law, 
was  permitted  throughout  the  kingdom.  § 

A  resignation  of  all  private  estates  was  even  required ;  and 
when  they  were  restored,  the  proprietors  received  them  under 
such  conditions  as  might  prevent,  for  the  future,  all  tyranny 
and  oppression  over  the  comnK>n  people.  The  value  of  the 
dues  which  the  nobles  usually  claimed  from  their  vassals,  was 
estimated  at  a  fixed  sum,  and  all  further  arbitrary  exactions 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  | 

The  whole  province  of  Ulster  having  fisJlen  to  the  crown  by 
the  attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  established  in  London 
fw  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile  country :  the  property 
was  divided  into  moderate  shares,  the  'largest  not  exceeding 
two  thousand  acres :  tenants  were  brought  over  from  England 
and  Scotland :  the  Irish  were  removed  from  the  hills  an4  fast- 
nesses, and  settled  in  the  open  country :  husbandry  and  the 
arts  were  taught  them :  a  fixed  habitation  secured :  plunder 
and  robbery  punished :  and  by  these  means,  Ulster,  from  being 
the  most  wild  and  disorderly  province  of  all  Ireland,  soon  be- 
came the  best  cultivated  and  most  civilized.^- 

♦  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  287.  +  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  268. 
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Sir  John  Davis,  p.  276.  |  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  278. 
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Such  were  the  arts  by  whkh  James  introduoed-  humanity, 
and  justice  among  a  people  who  had  ever  been  buried  in  the 
most  profound  barbarism.  Noble  cares!  much  superior  to 
the  vain  and  criminal  glory  of  conquests ;  but  requiring  ages 
of  perseverance  and  attention  to  perfect  what  had  been  so 
happily  begun. 

A  laudable  act  of  justice  was  about  this  time  executed  in 
England  upon  Lord  Sanquhir,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  base  assassination  of  Turner,  a  fendng  mas- 
ter. The  £nghsh  nation,  who  are  generally  dissatisfied  with 
the  Scots,  were  enraged  at  this  crime,  equally  mean  and  atro- 
cious; but  James  appeased  them,  by  preferring  the  severity 
of  law  to  the  intercession  of  the  £nends  and  fiunily  of  the 
cariminaL* 

*  Sjemiet)  p.  688. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

JAMES  I 

[1612.]  This  year  the  sudden  death  of  Henry,  prince  of 
Wales,  diffused  a  universal  grief  throughout  ike  nation. 
Though  youth  and  rojsl  birth,  both  of  them  strong  allure- 
ments, prepossess  men  mightily  in  favor  of  the  early  age  of 
princes,  it  is  with  peculiar  fondness  that  historians  mention 
Henry ;  and,  in  every  respect,  his  merit  seems  to  have  been 
extraordinary.  He  had  not  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
he  already  possessed  more  dignity  in  his  behavior,  and  com- 
manded more  respect,  than  Im  &ther,  with  all  his  age,  learn- 
ing, and  experience.  Neither  his  high  fortune,  nor  his  youth, 
had  seduced  him  into  any  irregular  pleasures:  business  and 
ambition  seem  to  have  been  his  sole  passion.  His  inclinations, 
as  well  as  exercises,  were  martial.  The  French  ambassador, 
taking  leave  of  him,  and  asking  his  commands  for  France, 
found  him  employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  pike  :  "  Tell  your 
king,"  said  he,  "  in  what  occupation  you  left  me  engaged."  * 
He  had  conceived  great  affection  and  esteem  for  the  brave 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh.  It  was  his  saying,  "  Sure  no  king  but 
my  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage."  f  He  seems 
indeed  to  have  nourished  too  violent  a  contempt  for  the  king, 
on  account  of  his  pedantry  and  pusillanimity ;  and  by  that 
means  struck  in  with  the  restless  and  martial  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  Had  he  lived,  he  had  probably  promoted  the 
glory,  perhaps  not  the  felicity,  of  his  people.  The  unhappy 
prepossession  which  men  commonly  entertain  in  favor  of  am- 
bition, course,  enterprise,  and  other  warlike  virtues,  engages 
generous  natures,  who  always  love  fame,  in  such  pursuits  as 
destroy  their  own  peace,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

*  The  French  monarch  had  ffiven  particular  orders  to  his  ministers 
to  cultiyate  the  prince's  frienckhip;  who  must  soon,  said  he,  have 
chief  authority  in  England,  where  the  king  and  ciueen  are  held  in  so 
little  estlmafion.  See  Dep.  de  la  Boderie,  voL  i.  p.  402, 416 ;  yoL  ii 
p.  16,  849. 

f  Coke's  Detection,  p.  87. 
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Violent  reports  were  propagated,  as  if  Henry  had  been 
carried  off  by  poison;  but  the  physicians,  on  opening  his 
body,  found  no  symptoms  to  confirm  such  an  opinion.*^  The 
bold  and  criminal  malignily  of  men's  tonnes  and  pens  spared 
not  even  the  king  on  the  occasion.  But^at  prince's  character 
seems  rather  to  have  &iled  in  the  extreme  of  facility  and 
humanity,  than  in  that  of  cruelty  and  violence.  His  indul- 
gence to  Henry  was  great,  and  perhaps  imprudent,  by  giving 
him  a  large  and  independent  settlement,  even  in  so  early 
youth. 

[1613.]  The  marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  with 
Frederic,  elector  palatine,  was  finished  some  time  after  the 
death  of  the  prince,  and  served  to  dissipate  the  grief  which 
arose  on  that  melancholy  event.  But  this  marriage,  though 
celebrated  with  great  joy  and  festivity,  proved  itself  an  un- 
happy event  to  the  king,  as  well  as  to  his  son-in-law,  and  had 
ill  consequences  on  the  reputation  and  fortunes  of  both.  The 
elector,  trusting  to  so  great  an  alliance,  engaged  in  enterprises 
beyond  his  strength  :  and  the  king,  not  being  able  to  support 
him  in  his  distress,  lost  entirely,  in  the  end  of  his  life,  what 
remained  of  the  affections  and  esteem  of  his  own  subjects. 

Except  during  sessions  of  parliament,  the  history  of  this 
reign  may  more  properly  be  called  the  history  of  ^e  courts 
than  that  of  the  nation.  An  interesting  object  had  for  some 
years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  court;  it  was  a  favorite, 
and  one  beloved  by  James  with  so  profuse  and  unlimited  an 
affection,  as  left  no  room  for  any  rival  or  competitor.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  1609,  Robert  Carre,  a  youth  of  twenty 
years  of  age^  and  of  a  good  femily  in  Scotland,  arrived  in 
London,  after  having  passed  some  time  in  his  travels.  All 
his  natural  accomplishments  consisted  in  good  looks :  all  his 
acquired  abilities  in  an  easy  air  and  graceful  demeanor.  He 
had  letters  of  recommendation  to  bis  countryman  Lord  Hay ; 
and  that  nobleman  no  sooner  cast  his  eye  upon  him,  than  he 
discovered  talents  suflScient  to  entitle  him  immedi^ly  to  make 
a  great  figure  in  the  government.  Apprised  of  the  king's 
passion  for  youth  and  beauty,  and  exterior  appearance,  he 
studied  how  matters  might  be  so  managed  that  fliis  new  object 
should  make  the  strongest  impression  upon  him.  Without 
mentioning  him  at  court,  he  assigned  him  an  office,  at  a  match 
of  tilting,  of  presentbg  to  the  &ing  his  buckler  and  device ; 

*  Kenneth  p.  690.    Coke,  p.  Z1.    Welwood,  p.  212, 
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and  hoped  that  he  'would  attract  the  attention  of  the  monaieh. 
Fortune  proved  favorahle  to  his  design,  hy  an  incident  which 
bore  at  first  a  contrary  aspect.  When  Carre  was  advancing 
to  execute  his  office,  his  unruly  horse  flung  him,  and  broke 
his  leg  in  the  king's  presence.  James  approached  him  with 
pity  and  concern :  love  and  affection  arose  on  the  sight  of  his 
beauly  and  tender  years;  and  the  prince  ordered  him  im- 
mediately to  be  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  to  be  carefully 
attended.  He  himself^  after  the  tilting,  paid  him  a  visit  in  his 
chamber,  and  frequently  returned  during  his  confinement 
The  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  boy  Pushed  the  conquest 
begun  by  his  exterior  graces  and  accomplishments.  Other 
princes  have  been  fond  of  choosing  their  fisivorites  from  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  their  subjects,  and  have  reposed  themselves 
oa  them  with  the  more  unreserved  confidence  and  affection, 
because  the  object  has  been  beholden  to  their  bounty  hr  every 
honor  and  acquisition :  James  was  desirous  that  his  favorite 
should  also  derive  from  him  all  his  sense,  experience,  and 
knowledge.  Highly  conceited  of  his  own  wisdom,  he  pleased 
himself  with  the  fancy,  that  this  raw  youth,  by  his  lessons  and 
instructions,  would,  in  a  Httle  time,  be  equal  to  his  sagest  min- 
isters, and  be  initiated  into  all  the  profound  mysteries  of  gov- 
ernment, on  which  h^  set  so  high  a  value.  And  as  this  kind 
of  creation  was  more  perfectly  his  own  work  than  any  other, 
he  seems  to  have  indulged  an  unhmited  fondness  for  his 
minion,  beyond  even  that  which  he  bore  to  his  own  children. 
He  soon  knighted  him,  created,  him  Viscount  Rochester,  gave 
him  the  garter,  brought  him  into  the  privy  council,  and,  though 
at  first  without  assigning  him  any  particular  office,  bestowed 
on  him  the  supreme  direction  of  all  his  business  and  political 
concerns.  Agreeable  to  this  rapid  advancement  in  confidence 
and  honor,  were  the  riches  heaped  upon  the  needy  fevorite ; 
and  while  Salisbury  and  all  the  wisest  ministers^could  scarcely 
find  expedients  sufficient  to  keep  in  motion  the  overburdened 
machine  of  government,  James,  with  unsparing  hand,  loaded 
with  treasures  this  insignificant  and  useless  pageant* 

It  is  said,  that  the  king  found  his  pupil  so  ill  educated  as  to 
be  ignorant  even  of  the  lowest  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
and  that  the  monarch,  laying  aside  the  sceptre,  took  the  birch 
into  his  royal  hand,  and  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of 
grammar.     During  the  intervals  of  this  noble .  occupation, 

•  Kennet,  pw  6$5,  686,  eta 
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affidn  of  state  would  be  introduoed ;  and  the  Bti:q>}tng,  by  ihd 
asoendant  which  he  had  acquired,  was  now  enabled  to  repay 
in  political^  what  he  had  received  in  grammatical  instruction. 
Such  scenes,  and  such  incidents,  are  the  more  ridiculous, 
though  the  less  odious,  as  the  passion  of  James  seettis  not  to 
have  contained  in  it  any  thing  criminal  or  flagitious.  History 
charges  herself  willingly  with  a  relation  of  the  great  crimes, 
and  still  more  with  that  of  the  great  virtues,  of  mankind;  but 
she  appears  to  fedl  from  her  dignity,  when  necessitated  to 
dwell  on  such  frivolous  events  and  ignoble  personages. 

Hie  &vorite  was  not,  at  first,  so  intoxicated  with  advance- 
ment, as  not  to  be  sensible  of  his  own  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience. He  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  and  advice  of  a 
friend ;  and  he  was  more  fortunate  in  Ins  choice  than  is  usual 
with  such  pampered  minions.  In  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  he 
met  with  a  judicious  and  sincere  counsellor ;  who^  building  all 
hopes  of  his  own  preferment  on  that  of  the  young  &vorite, 
endeavored  to  instil  into  him  the  principles  of  prudence  and 
discretion.  By  zealously  serving  every  body,  Carre  was  taught 
to  abate  the  envy  which  might  attenid  his  sudden  elevation : 
by  showing  a  preference  for  the  English,  he*  learned  to  escape 
the  prejudices  which  prevailed  against  his  country.  And  so 
long  as  he  was  content  to  be  ruled  by  Overbury^s  friendly 
counsels,  he  enjoyed — what  is  rare-— the  highest  favor  of  the 
prince,  without  being  hated  by  the  people. 

To  complete  the  measure  of  courtly  happiness,  nought  was 
wanting  but  a  kind  mistress ;  and,  whexe  high  fortune  con- 
curred with  all  the  graces  of  youth  and  beauty,  this  circum- 
stance could  not  be  difficult  to  attain.  But  it  was  here  that 
the  &vorite  met  with  that  rock  on  which  aU  his  fortunes  were 
wrecked,  and  which  plunged  him  forever  into  an  abyss  of 
infr^my,  guilt,  and  misery.  • 

No  sooner  ^ad  James  mounted  the  throne  of  England,  than 
he  remembered  his  friendship  for  the  unfortunate  frimities  of 
Howard  and  Devereux,  who  had  su£Eered  for  their  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  Mary  and  to  his  own.  Having  restored  young 
Essex  to  his  blood  and  dignity,  and  conferred  the  titles  of 
Suffolk  and  Northampton  on  two  brothers  of  the  house  of  'Not- 
folk,  he  sought  the  further  pleasure  of  uniting  these  families 
by  the  marriage  of  the  earl  of  Essex  with  Lady  Frances 
Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  She  was  only  thir* 
teen,  he  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  it  was  thought  proper, 
till  both  should  attain  the  age  of  pubertyy  that  he  should  go 
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abroad,  aaoA  pass  Bome  thne  in  his  travek.*  He  letomed  into 
Englsmd  after  four  years'  abeenoe,  and  was  pleased  to  find 
his  countess  in  the  fall  lustre  of  beauty/ and  possessed  of  the 
bye  and  admiration  of  the  whole  court  Bat,  when  the  earl 
approached,  and  daimed  the  privileges  of  a  husband,  be 
met  with  nothing  bat  symptoms  of  aversion  and  disgust, 
and  a  flat  refusal  of  any  further  fseoniliarities.  He  appH^  to 
her  parents,  wbo  constrained  her  to  attend  him  into  the  ooun- 
tiy,  and  to  partake  of  his  bed ;  but  nothing  could  overcome 
her  rigid  suUenness  and  obstinacy :  and  she  still  rose  from  his 
side  without  having  shared  the  nuptial  pleasures.  Disgusted 
with  reiterated  denials,  he  at  last  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and 
separating  himself  from  her,  thenceforth  abandoned  ber  con* 
duct  to  her  own  will  and  discretion. 

Sucb  coldness  and  aversion  in  Lady  Essex  arose  not  with- 
out an  attachment  to  another  object  The  &vorite  had  opened 
his  addresses,  and  had  been  too  successful  in  making  impres- 
sion on  the  tender  heart  of  the  young  countess.f  l^e  im- 
agined that,  so  long  as  she  refused  £e  embraces  of  Essex, 
she  never  could  be  deemed  his  wife;  and  that  a  separation 
and  divorce  might  still  open  the  way  for  a  new  marriage 
with  her  beloved  Eochester.^  Though  their  passion  was 
so  violent,  and  their  opportunities  of  intercourse  so  frequent, 
that  they  had  already  indulged  themselves  in  all  the  gratifica- 
tions of  k>ve,  they  still  lamented  theur  unhappy  frite,  while  the 
union  between  them  was  not  entire  and  indissoluble.  And 
the  lover,  as  well  as  his  mistress,  was  impatient  till  their 
mutual  ardor  should  be  crowned  by  marriage. 

So  momentous  an  afiGur  could  not  be  concluded  without 
consulting  Overbury,  with  whom  Rochester  was  accustomed  to 
share  all  his  secrets.  While  that  &ithful  friend  had  consid- 
ered his  patron's  attachment  to  the  countess  of  Essex  merely 
as  an  afi^r  of  gallantry,  he  had  fevored  its  progress ;  and  it 
was  partly  owing  to  the  ingenious  and  passionate  letters  which 
he  dictated,  that  Bochest^  had  met  with  such  success  in  his 
addresses.  like  an  experienced  courtier,  he  thought  that  a 
conquest  of  this  nature  would  throw  a  lustre  on  the  young 
&vorite,  and  would  tend  still  further  to  endear  him  to  James, 
who  was  charmed  to  hear  of  the  amohrs  of  his  court,  and 
listened  with  attention  to  every  tale  of  gallantry.    But  great 

*  Kennet,  p.  686.  t  Kennet,  p.  687. 
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was  Overbury's  alarai,  when  Rodiester  mentaoned  his  design 
of  nuurying  the  countess  ;  and  he  used  evety  metihod  to  dis- 
suade his  friend  from  so  foolish  an  attempt  He  represented 
how  invidious,  how  difficult  an  enterprise  to  procure  her  a 
divorce  from  her  husband :  how  dangerous,  how  shameful,  to 
take  into  his  own  bed  a  profligate  woman,  who^  being  manied 
to  a  young  nobleman  of  the  "first  rank,  had  not  scrupled  to' 
prostitute  her  character,  and  to  bestow  favors  on  the  object  of 
a  capricious  and  momentary  passion.  And  in  the  2seal  of 
friendship,  he  went  so  fisir  as  to  threaten  Rochester,  that  he 
would  separate  himself  forever  from  him,  if  he  could  so  tear 
forget  his  honor  and  his  interest  as  to  prosecute  the  intended 
marriage.* 

Rochester  had  the  weakness  to  reveal  this  conversation  to 
the  countess  of  Essex ;  and  when  her  rage  and  fury  lMx>ke 
out  against  Overbury,  he  had  also  the  weakness  to  enter  into 
her  vindictive  projects,  and  to  swear  vengeance  against  his 
friend,  for  the  utmost  instance  which  he  could  receive  of  his 
friithful  friendship.  Some  contrivance  was  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  their  purpose.  Rochester  addressed  himself  to 
the  king;  and  after  complaining,  that. his  own  indulgence  to 
Overbury  had  begotten  in  him  a  d^ree  of  arrogance  which  ' 
was  extremely  disagreeable,  he  procured  a  commission  for 
his  embassy  to  Russia ;  which  he  represented  as  a  retreat  for 
his  friend,  both  profitable  and  honorable.  When  cons«lted  by 
Ov^bury,  he  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  accepting  this 
offer,  and  took  on  himself  the  office  of  satisfying  the  lang,  if 
he  should  be  anywise  displeased  with  the  refusal.f  To  the 
king  again,  he  aggravated  the  insolence  of  Overbury's  con- 
duct, and  obtained  a  warrant  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower, 
which  James  intended  as  a  slight  punishment  for  his  disobe- 
dience. The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was  a  creature  of  Roches- 
ter\  and  had  lately  been  put  into  the  office  for  this  very  purpose : 
he  confined  Overbury  so  strictly,  that  the  unhappy  prisoner  was 
debarred  the  sight  even  of  his  nearest  relations,  and  no  com- 
munication of  any  kind  was  allowed  with  him  during  near  six 
months  which  he  lived  in  prison. 

This  obstacle  being  removed,  the  lovers  pursused  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  king  himself^  forgetting  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  and  his  friendship  for  the  family  of  Essex,  ent^ed 

*  State  Trials,  vol  I  p.  286,  236,  262.    FranUyn,  p.  14. 
t  State  Trials,  vol  L  p.  236,  28*7,  etc. 
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zealously  into  the  pioject  of  procaring  the  oountew  a  divorce 
from  her  husband.  Essex  also  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
separating  himself  from  a  bad  woman,  by  whom  he  was  hated ; 
and  he  was  willing  to  &vor  their  success  by  any  honorafaie 
expedient.  The  pretence  for  a  divorce  was  his  incapacity  to 
fulfil  the  conjugal  duties ;  and  he  confessed  that,  with  regard 
to  the  countess,  he  was  conscious  of  such  an  infurmity,  though 
he  was  not  sensible  of  it  with  regard  to  any  other  woman.  In 
her  place,  too,  it  is  said,  a  young  virgin  was  substituted  under 
a  mask,  to  undergo  a  legal  inspection  by  a  jury  of  matrons. 
After  such  a  trial,  seconded  by  court  influence,  and  supported 
by  the  ridiculous  opinion  of  fascination  or  witchcraft,  the  sen- 
tence of  divorce  was  pronounced  between  the  earl  of  Essex 
and  hh  countess.*  And,  to  crown  the  scene,  the  king,  soU- 
dtous  lest  the  lady  should  lose  any  rank  by  her  new  marriage, 
bestowed  on  his  minion  the  title  of  earl  of  Somerset. 
.  Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  countess  of  Somerset  was 
not  satisfied  till  she  should  further  satiate  her  revenge  on  Over- 
bury  ;  and  she  engaged  her  husband,  as  well  as  her  uncle,  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  atrocious  design  of  taking  him 
off  secretly  by  poison.  Fruitless  attempts  were  reiterated  by 
weak  poisons ;  but  at  last  they  gave  him  one  so  sudden  and 
violent,  that  the  symptoms  were  apparent  to  every  one  who 
approached  him.f  His  interment  was  hurried  on  with  the 
greatest  precipitation ;  and  though  a  strong  suspicion  immedi- 
ately prevailed  in  the  public,  the  full  proof  of  the  come  was 
not  brought  to  light  tiU  some  years  after. 

The  fatal  catastrophe  of  Overbury  increased  or  begot  the 
suspicion  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  been  carried  oflF  by 
poison  given  him  by  SomefTset.  Men  considered  not  that  the 
contrary  inference  was  much  juster.  If  Somerset  was  so 
great  a  novice  in  this  detestable  art,  that^  during  the  course  of 
Sve  months,  a  man  who  was  his  prisoner  and  attended  by 
none  but  his  emissaries,  could  not  be  despatehed  but  in  so 
bungling  a  manner,  how  could  it  be  imagined,  that  a  young 
prince,  living  in  his  own  court,  surrounded  by  his  own  friends 
and  domestics,  could  be  exposed  to  Somerset's  attempts,  and 
be  taken  oflf  by  so  subtile  a  poison,  if  such  a  one  exist,  as 
could  elude  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  ? 

The  ablest  minister  that  Jatnes  ever  possessed,  the  earl  of 

*  State  Trials,  vol  i  p.  228,  224,  etc.    Franklyn's  Annals,  p^  2» 
8,etc. 
f  Eennet,  p.  698.    State  Trials,  voL  i  p.  288,  284,  etc. 
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Salisbury,  was  dead:*  Siiff<^  a  man  of  slender  capadtjr, 
had  succeeded  him  in  his  office ;  and  it  was  now  his  task  to 
supply,  from  an  exhausted  treasury,  the  profusion  of  James 
and  of  his  young  fevorite.  The  title  of  baronet,  invented  by 
Salisbury,  was  sold  ;  aud  two  hundred  patents  of  that  species 
of  knighthood  were  disposed  of  for  so  many  thousand  pounds ; 
each  rank  of  nobility  had  also  its  price  affixed  to  it :  f  privy 
seals  were  drculated  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds :  benevolences  were  exacted  to  the  amount  of  fifty-two 
thousand  pounds :  J  and  some  monopolies,  of  no  great  value, 
were  erected.  But  all  these  expedients  proved  insufficient  to 
supply  the  king's  necessities ;  even  though  he  b^an  to  enter 
into  somes  chemes  for  retrenching  his  expenses.  §  However 
small  the  hopes  of  success,  a  new  parliament  must  be  sum- 
moned, and  this  dangerous  expedient — ^for  such  it  was  now 
become — once  more  be  put  to  teial. 

[1614.]  When  the  conamons  were  assembled,  they  dis- 
covered an  extraordinary  alarm,  on  accoimt  of  the  rumor 
which  was  spread  abroad  concerning  "  imdertakers."  |  It 
was  reported,  that  several  persons,  attached  to  the  king,  had 
entered  into  a  confederacy ;  and  hanng  laid  a  regular  plan 
for  the  new  elections,  had  distributed  their  interest  all  over 
England,  and  had  undertaken  to  secure  a  majority  for  the 
court  So  ignorant  were  the  commons,  that  they  knew  not 
this  incident  to  be  the  first  infallible  symptom  of  any  regular 
or  established  liberty.  Had  they  been  contented  to  follow  the 
DMudms  of  their  predecessors,  who,  as  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
said  to  the  last  parliament,  never,  but  thrice  in  six  hundred 
years,  refused  a  supply,^  they  needed  not  dread  that  the 
crown  should  ever  interest  itself  in  their  elections.  Formerly 
the  kings  even  insisted,  that  none  of  their  household  should  be 
elected  members  ;  and  though  the  charter  was  afterwards 
declared  void,  Henry  VL,  from  his  great  favor  to  the  city  of 

«  14th  of  May,  1612.  +  FranMyn,  p.  11,  88. 

iFranklyn,  p.  10.  §  Pranklyn,  p.  49. 

Parliament.  Hist  voL  v.  p.  286.    Rennet,  p.  696.    tfourn.  12th 
April ;   2d  May,  1614,  etc    Franklyn,  p.  48. 

^  Jonm.  llth  Feb.  1609..  It  appears,  however,  that  Salisbury  was 
Bomewhat  mistaken  in  this  &ct\  and  if  the  kings  were  not  oftener 
refused  supply  by  the  parliament,  it  was  only  because  they  would 
not  often  expose  uiemselyes  to  the  hazard  of  being  refused :  but  it  is 
certain  that  English  parliaments  did  anciently  tarij  their  frugality  to 
an  extreme,  and  seldom  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  ^ve  the  necosinry 
support  to  government. 
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York,  conferred  a  peculiar  privilege  ou  its  eitixens,  lliat  they 
should  be  exempted  from  this  trouble  *  It  is  well  known, 
that,  in  ancient  times,  a  seat  in  the  house  being  considered  as  a 
burden,  attended  neither  with  honor  nor  profit^  it  was  lequkfte 
for  the  countaes  and  boroughs  to  pay  fees  to  their  representa- 
tives. About  this  time,  a  seat  began  to  be  regarded  as  an 
honor,  and  the  coantry  gentlemen  contended  for  it ;  though 
the  practice  of  levying  wages  for  the  parliament  men  was 
not  alt(^ther  discontinued.  It  was  not  till  long  after,  when 
liberty  was  thoroughly  established,  and  popular  assemblies 
entered  into  every  branch  of  public  business,  that  the  mem- 
bers began  to  join  profit  to  honor,  and  the  crown  found  it 
necessary  to  distribute  among  them  all  the  considerable  offices 
of  the  langdom. 

So  little  skill,  or  so  small  means,  had  the  courtiers  in  James^ 
reign  for  managing  elections,  that  this  house  of  commons 
showed  rather  a  stronger  spirit  of  liberty  than  the  .foregoing ; 
and  instead  of  entering  upon  the  business  of  supply,  as  ur^d 
by  the  king,  who  made  them  several  liberal  offers  of  grace,f 
they  immediately  resum^  the  subject  which  had  been  opened 
last  parliament,  and  disputed  his  mi^est/s  power  of  levying 
new  customs  and  impositions,  by  l£e  mere  authority  of  his 
prerogative.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  their  debates  on  this 
subject,  the  courtieis  frequently  pleaded,  as  a  precedent,  the 
example  of  all  the  other  hereditary  monarehtf  in  Europe,  and 
particuhurly  mentioned  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain ;  nor 
was  this  reasoning  received  by  £e  house  either  with  surprise 
or  indignation.|  The  members  of  the  opposite  party  either 
contented  themselves  with  denying  the  justness  of  the  in- 
ference, or  they  disputed  the  tru&  of  the  observation.  §  And 
a  patriot  member  in  particular.  Sir  Roger  Owen,  even  in 
arguing  against  the  impositions,  frankly  allowed,  that  the  king 
of  England  was  endowed  with  as  ample  a  power  and  pre- 
rogative as  any  prmce  in  Christendom.  ||  The  nations  on  ^e 
continent,  we  may  observe,  enjoyed  still,  in  that  age,  some 
small  remains  of  liberty ;  and  the  English  were  pos^Msed  of 
little  more. 

The  commons  applied  to  the  lords  for  a  conference  witli 
r^ard  to  the  new  impositions.    A  speech  of  Neile^  bishc^ 

*  €k>ke'«  Institntes,  part  iv.  diap.  1,  of  Obarterff  of  Ezemptioa 
'  Journ.  lltk  Apm»  lftl4  t  Joank  Slsf  May»  leu. 
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of  lincob,  reflectiDg  on  the  lower  house,  begat  some  alterca- 
tion with  the  peers  ;*  and  the  king  seized  the  opportunity  of 
dissolving,  immediately,  with  great  indignation,  a  parliament 
which  had  shown  so  firm  a  resolution  of  retrenching  his  pre- 
rogative, without  communicating,  in  return,  the  smallest  supply 
to  his  necessities.  He  carried  his  resentment  so  ^r,  as  even 
to  throw  into  prison  some  of  the  members  who  had  been  the 
most  forward  in  their  opposition  to  his  measures.f  In.  vain 
did  he  plead,  in  excuse  for  this  violence,  the  example  of 
Elizabeth,  and  other  princes  of  the  line  of  Tudor,  as  well  as 
Plantagenet  The  people  and  the  parliament,  without  aban- 
doning forever  all  their  hberties  and  privileges,  could  acquiesce 
in  none  of  these  precedents,  how  ancient  and  frequent  soever. 
And  were  the  authority  of  such  precedents  admitted,  the 
utmost  that  could  be  inferred  is,  that  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land was,  at  that  time,  an  inconsistent  fabric,  whose  jarring 
and  discordant  parts  must  soon  destroy  each  other,  and  from 
the  dissolution  of  the  old,  beget  some  new  form  of  civil 
government,  more  uniform  and  consistent. 

In  the  public  and  avowed  conduct  q^  the  king  and  the  house 
of  commons,  throughout  this  whole  reign,  there  appears 
sufficient  cause  of  quarrel  and  mutual  disgust ;  yet  are  we  not 
to  imagine  that  this  was  the  sole  foundation  of  that  jealousy 
which  prevailed  between  them.  During  debates  in  the  house, 
it  ofben  happened  that  a  particular  member,  more  ardent  and 
zealous  than  the  rest,  would  display  the  highest  sentiments  of 
liberty,  which  the  commons  contented  themselves  to  hear  with 
silence  and  seeming  approbation ;  and  the  king,  informed  of 
these  harangues,  concluded  the  whole  house  to  be  infected 
with  the  same  principles,  and  to  be  engaged  in  a  combination 
against  his  prerogative.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
he  valued  himself  extremely  on  his  kingcraft,  and  perhaps 
was  not  altogether  incapable  of  dissimulation,  seems  to  have 
been  very  little  endowed  with  the  gift  of  secrecy ;  but  openly 
at  his  table,  in  all  companies,  inculcated  those  monarchical 
-tenets  which  he  had  so  strongly  imbibed.  Before  a  numerous 
audience  he  had  expressed  himself  with  great  disparagement 
of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  had  .given  the  preference, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  to  Sie  civil  law :  and  for  this  indiscre^ 
tion,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  apologize,  in  a  speech  to  the 


*  See  note  AAA,  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
f  Eeimet,  p.  696. 
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fornix  parliament,^  As  a  specimen  of  his  usual  liberty  of 
talk,  we  may  mention  a.stc^,  though  it  passed  some  time 
alter,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  life  of  Waller,  and  which 
that  poet  used  frequently  to  repeat.  When  Waller  was  young, 
he  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  court ;  and  he  stood  in  the  circle, 
and  saw  James  dine ;  where,  among  other  company,  there  sat 
at  table  two  bishops,  Neile  and  Andrews.  The  king  proposed 
aloud  this  question,  Whether  he  might  not  take  ms  subjects' 
money,  when  he  needed  it,  without  all  this  formaUty  of  parlia- 
ment ?  Neile  replied,  "  God  forbid  you  should  not :  for  you 
are  the  breath  of  our  nostrib."  Andrews  declined  answering, 
and  said  he  was  not  skilled  in  parliamentary  cases :  but  upon 
the  king's  urging  himi,  and  saying  he  would  adniit  of  no 
evasion,  the  bishop  replied  pleasantly,^ "  Why,  then,  I  think 
your  majesty  may  lawfully  take  my  brother  Neile's  money; 
for  he  offers  it "  f 

[1615.]  The  &yorite  had  hitherto  escaped  the  inquiry  of 
justice ;  but  he  had  not  escaped  that  still  voice  which  can 
make  itself  be  heard  amidst  all  the  hurry  and  flattery  of  a 
court,  and  astonishes  th§  criminal  with  a  just  representation 
of  his  most  secret  enormities.  Conscious  of  tke  murder  of 
his  friend,  Somerset  received  small  consolation  from  the  enjoy- 
ments of  love,  or  tij^e  utmost  kindness  and  indulgence  of  his 
sovereign.  The  graces  of  his  youth  gradually  disappeared, 
the  gayety  of  his  manners  was  obscured,  his  politeness  and 
obliging  behavior  were  changed  into  sullenness  and  silence. 
And  the  king,  whose  affections  had  been  engaged  by  these 
superficial  accomplishments,  began  to  estrange  himself  from  a 
man  who  no  longer  contributed  to  his  amusement 

The  sagadous  courtiers  observed  the  first  symptoms  of  this 
disgust:  Scnnerset's  enemies  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
offered  a  new  minion  to  the  king.  George  Villiers,  a  youth 
of  one-and-twenty,  younger  brother  of  a  good  £simily,  returned 
at  this  time  from  his  travels,,  and  was  remarked  for  the  advan- 
tages of  a  handsome  person,  genteel  ^r,  and  fashionable 
apparel.  At  a  comedy,  he  was  purposely  plaeed  full  in 
James's  eye,  and  immediately  engaged  the  attention,  and,  in 
the  same  instant,  the  affections  of  that  monarch.^  Ashamed 
of  his  sudden  attachment,  the  king  endeavored,  but  in  vain, 

*  King  James's  Works,  p.  682. 

t  Preface  to  Wallei's  works. 

X  Franklyn,  p.  50.    Kennet,  vol  ii.  p-  698. 
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to  conceal  th«  pertialily  wiiich  he  felt  fer  the  handflome 
ger;  and  he  employed  a&  his  profound  politics  to  fix  him  in 
his  service,  without  seemii^  to  desire  it  He  declared  his  tmch 
lation  not  to  confer  any  office  upon  hiniy  u&less  eatfeated  by 
the  queen ;  and  he  pretended,  that  it  should  only  be  in  com- 
plaisance to  her  choioe  he  would  agree  to  admit  him  near  hia 
persotc  The  queen  was  immediately  i^j^ied  to ;  but  she, 
well  knowing  the  extreme  to  whic4i  the  king  earned  these  at- 
tachments, refused,  at  first,  to  lend  -her  comiteAanoe  to  this  new 
passion.  It  was  not  till  entreated  by  Abbot,  archbishc^  of 
Caaterbory,  a  decent  pr^ate,  and  one  nMch  prejudioed  against 
Somerset,  that  she  would  condescend  to  oblige  hsr  hnsboml,  by 
asking  tlds  fkvor  of  him.*  And  the  king,  tfairidng  now  that 
all  appearances  were  fully  saved,  no  longer  ooostftdned  h» 
afilbction,  but  immediately  bestowed  the  (mo^  of  cup-beaiper  on 
young  Villiers. 

The  whole  court  was  thrown  into  paylie»  between  the  two 
minions :  while  some  endeavored  to  adranee  the  imag  fortunes 
of  Villiers,  others  deemed  it  safer  to  adheie^  to  the  e^ablished 
credit  of  Somerset.  The  kii^  himself  di'vided  between  indi- 
nation  and  decorum,  incieased  the  doubt  and  ambigui^  of  the 
conrders;  and  the  stem  jealousy  of  t^  old  worite,  who 
refused  every  advance  of  Mendsbip  from  his  nval,  begat  pei^ 
petuid  quarrels  between  th^r  sereral  partisans.  But  the  dis- 
covery of  Somenet's  guilt  in  Uie  mufder  of  Overbury,  at  last 
decided  tho  controveny,  and  exposed  him  to  the  ruiik  and 
in&my  which  he  so  well  merited. 

An  apothecary^  apprentice,  who  had  been  empkfy^  in 
making  up  the  poisons,  having  retired  to  Flushing,  began  to 
talk  very  freely  of  tile  whole  seei>et ;  and  th^  affior  at  last 
came  to  the  ears  of  Trumbal,  the  king's  envoy  m  the  Low 
Countries.  By  his  means.  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  secretary  of 
state,  was  informed ;  and  he  immediately  carried  the  intelli- 
gence to  Jamesr  The  king,  alarmed  and  astomcA^  to  find 
such  enormous  guilt  in  a  maa  whom  he  had  admitted  mto  hi» 
bosom,  sent  for  Sir  Edward  Coke,  chief  justice,  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  him  ther  most  rigoroos  and  usHased  scrutiny. 
This  injunction  was  executed  with  great  indastry  tnd  severity : 
the  whole  labyrinth  of  guilt  was  ear«ftdly  unravelled:  the 
lesser  criminals,  Sir  Jervis  Elvis,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
Franklin,   Weston,   Mrs»  Turner,  were  first  tried  and  con- 

*  Coke,  p.  46,  4T.    Rush,  vol.  i  p.  456. 
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d€aiiied:  Samexset  and  hm  'Oonntoas  v«6  afterwaids  found 
^uiltj*^  NiHthftoapton's  death,  a  liltld  belbiey  had  nimL  him 
lorn  a  like  &te. 

It  may  not  be  onworttiy  of  femark,  that  Coke,  in  the  trial 
<^MrB.  Turner,  told  her  thf^  she  wasguil^^of  tilie  aeven  deadly 
sins :  she  was  a  whore,  a  bawd,  a  a<m»r^,  a  witch,  a  Papist, 
a  fel<»i,  and  a  murderer.*  And,  what  may  more  surprise  ns, 
BaooQ,  th^  attocney-geneiial,  took  eare  to  observe,  that  poison- 
ifig  was  a  Pc^pish  tnck.f  Such  were  the  bigoted  prejudices 
which  {NBSTailed :  poisoning  was  not  of  itself  sufficiently  odi- 
ous, if  it  w^re  not  represent  as  a  branch  <^  Popery.  Stown 
teUs  us,  that  when  the  king  came  to  Newcastle,  on  his  fint 
entry  into  England,  he  gave  liberty  to  all  the  priaonen,  except 
those  who  were  eonSned*  for  treason,  murder,  and  Fapietry. 
When  one  considers  these  cireumstanoes,  that  iiuious  bigotry 
of  the  Catholics  which  lm)ke  out  in  the  gunpowder  conspiracy, 
appears  the  less  surprismg. 

All  the  accomplices  in  Oy€rbiffy's  murder  received  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  their  crime:  but  the  king  bestowed  a  pardon  on 
the  principals,  Somerset  and  the  countess.  It  must  be 
Qon&ssed,  that  James's  fortkude  had  been  highly  laudable,  had 
he  penasted  in  his  fi»t  intwtioii  of  consigning  over  to  severe 
justice  ail  the  criminals :  but  let  us  still  beware  of  blaming 
him  too  harshly,  i^  on  the  approach  of  the  fatal  hour,  he  scru- 
pled to  deMver  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner  persons 
whom  he  had  once  favored  vrith  his-most  tender  affections.  To 
soften  Use  rigor  of  their  &te,  after  some  years'  imprisonment, 
he  restored  them  to  their  liberty,  and  conferred  on  them  a  pen- 
sion, wkh  which  they  retired,  mdi  languished  out  old  age  in 
is&my  and  obscurity.  Their  guilty  k)ve8  were  turned  into  the 
flaost  deadly  hatred;  and  they  passed  many  years  ixigether  in 
the  s^oe  house,  without  any  intercourse  or  correspondence  with 
each  other.| 

Several  historians,  §  in  rating  these  events,  have  insisted 
muc^  on  the  diadmulataon  of  James's  behavior,  when  he 
delivered  Somerset  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  justice ;  on  the 
insolent  m^aces  of  that  criminal;  im  his  peremptory  refusal 
to  stand  a  trial ;  and  on  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  king  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  a£Eain  Allowing  all  these  circum- 
stances to  be  true,  of  which  some  are  suspicious,  if  not  palpably  . 

♦  State  Trials,  vol  i  p.  280.  f  State  Trials,- voL  i  p.  242. 

X  Kennel;  p.  edd.  g  Coke,  Weldoi^ete. 
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Mse,*  the  great  remains  of  tendemesB  which  James  still  felt 
for  Somerset,  may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  acoomit  for  them. 
That  &vorite  was  high-spirited,  and  resolute  rather  to  pmsh 
than  Hto  under  the  infiunj  to  which  he  was  exposed.  James 
was  sensible,  that  the  pardoning  of  so  great  a  criminal,  which 
was  of  itself  invidious,  would  ^come  s&  n||ore  unpopular,  if 
his  obstinate  and  stubborn  behavior  on  his  trial  should  augment 
the  public  hatred  against  him.f  At  least,  the  unreserved  con- 
fidence in  which  the  king  had  indulged  his  &v<Hrite  for  several 
years,  might  render  Somerset  master  of  so  many  secrets,  that 
it  is  impossible,  without  further  light,  to  assign  the  particular 
reason  of  that  superiority  which,  it  is  said,  he  appeared  so  much 
to  assume. 

The  M  of  Somerset,  and  his  *  banishment  from  court, 
opened  the  way  for  Villiers  to  mount  up  at  once  to  the  fiill 
height  of  favor,  of  honors,  and  of  riches.  Had  James's  passion 
been  governed  by  common  rules  of  prudence,  the  office  of  cup- 
bearer would  have  attached  Villiers  to  his  person,  and  might 
well  have  contented  one  of  his  age  and  fiumly ;  nor  would  any 
one,  who  was  not  cynically  austere,  have  much  censured  the 
singularity  of  the  king's  choice  in  his  friends  and  &vorite8. 
But  such  advancement  was  far  inferior  to  the  fortune  which 
he  intended  for  his  minion.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
he  created  him  Viscount  Villiers,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke 
of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  garter,  master  of  the  horse, 
chief  justice  in  eyre,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  master  of  the 
king's  bench  office,  steward  of  Westminster,  constable  of 
Windsor,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England-J  His  mother 
obtained  the  titie  of  countess  of  Buckingham :  his  brother  was 
created  Viscount  Purbeck ;  and  a  numerous  train  of  needy 
•  relations  were  all  pushed  up  into  credit  .and  authority.  And 
thus  the  fond  prince,  while  he  meant  to  play  the  tutor  to  his 
favorite,  and  to  train  him  up  in  the  rules  of  prudence  anS  poli- 
tics, took  an  in&llible  method,  by  loading  him  with  premature 
and  exorbitant  honors,  to  render  him,  forever,  rash,  precipitate, 
and  insolent. 

[1616.]  A  young  minion  to  gratify  with  pleasure,  a  neces- 
sitous &mily  to  supply  with  riches,  were  enterpri*s  too  great 
for  the  empty  exchequer  of  James.    In  order  to  obtain  a  little 


*  See  Biog.  Brit,  article  Coke,  p.  1884. 

JBaooD,  vol.  iv.  p.  6 IT. 
FnnklyD,  p.  30.    Clarendon,  8yo.  edit  vol  i  p.  la 
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money,  the  cautionary  towns  .most  be  delivered  up  'to  thd 
Dutch ;  a  measure  wluch  has  been  severely  blamed  by  almost 
all  historians ;  and  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  has  been 
censured  much  beyond  its  real  weight  and  importance. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  advanced  money  for  the  support  of 
the  infant  republi^  besides  the  view  of  securing  herself  against 
the  power  and  ambition  of  Spain,  she  still  reserved  the  pros- 
pect of  reimbursement ;  and  she  got  consigned  into  her  hands 
the  three  important  fortresses  of  Flushing,  the  Brille,  and  Ram- 
mekins,  as  pledges  for  the  money  due  to  her.  Indulgent  to 
the  necessitous  condition  of  the  states,  she  agreed  <£at  the 
debt  should  bear  no  interest ;  and  she  stipulated,  that  if  ever 
England  should  make  a  separate  peace  with  Spain,  she  should 
pay  the  troops  which  garrisoned  those  fortresses.* 

After  the  truce  was  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  the  states  made  an  agreement  with  the  king,  that 
the  debt,  which  then  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  should  be  discharged  by  yearly  payments  of  forty 
thousand  pounds ;  and  as  five  years  had  elapsed,  the  debt  was 
now  reduced  to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  in  fifteen 
years  more,  if  the  truce  were  renewed,  it  would  be  finally 
extinguished.!  But  of  this  sum,  twenty-six  thousand  pounds  a 
year  were  expended  on  the  pay  of  the  garrisons  :  the  remain- 
der alone  accrued  to  the  king :  and  the  states,  weighing  these 
circumstances,  thought  that  they  made  James  a  very  advan- 
tageous offer,  when  they  expressed  their  willingness,  on  the 
surrender  of  the  cautionary  towns  to  pay  him  immediately  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  incwporate  the 
English  garrisons  in  their  army.  It  occurred  also  to  the  king, 
that  even  the  payment  of  the  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year  was 
precarious,  and  depended  on  the  accident  that  the  truce  should, 
be  renewed  between  Spain  and  the  republic :  if  war  broke  out, 
the  maintenance  of  the  garrisons  lay  upon  England  alone  ;  a 
burden  very  useless,  and  too  heavy  for  the  slender  revenues 
of  that  kingdom:  that  even  during  the  truce,  the  Dutch, 
straitened  by  other  expenses,  were  far  firom  being  regular  in 
their  payments ;  and  the  garrisons  were  at  present  in  danger 
of  mutinying  for  want  of  subsistence :  that  the  annual  sum  of 
fourteen  thousand  pounds,  the  whole  saving  on  the  Dutch  pay- 
ments, amounted,  in  fifteen  years,  to  no  more  than  two  hundred 

*  Rymer,  torn,  xvi  p.  341.    Winwood,  vol.  il  p.  861. 
f  Sir  Dudley  Carleton's  Letters,  p.  2*7,  28. 
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aad  tdn  thooiand  pouii<k;  whereas  two  hundred  and  fi% 
tliousand  pounds  wer<e  (^red  immediately,  a  larger  sum ;  and 
if  money  be  computed  at  ten  per  cent.^  the  current  interest, 
more  than*doubie  the  sum  to  which  England  was  entitled  :  ^ 
that  if  Jmnes  waited  till  the  wh<^e  debt  were  discharged,  the 
taroops  which  composed  the  garrisons  remaij^d  a  burd^  upon 
hina,  and  could  not  be  broken,  without  receiving  some  con- 
sideration for  their  past  services :  that  the  cautionary  towns 
were  only  » temporary  restraint  upon  the  Hollanders ;  and,  id 
the  preseait  emergence,  the  conjunction  of  interest  between 
England  and  the  republic  was  so  intimate  as  to  render  all  othe? 
ties  superfluous ;  and  no  reasonable  measinres  £cHr  mutual  sup* 
port  would  be  wanting  from  the  Dutch,  even  though  freed 
firom  the  dependence  of  these  garrisons :  that  the  exdiequer 
of  the  repubhc  was-  at  present  very  low,  insomuch  that  they 
found  di£&culty,  now  that  the  aids  of  France  were  withdrawn, 
to  maintain  themselves  in  that  posture  of  defence  whid:i  wa» 
requisite  during  the  truce  with  Spain :  and  that  the  Spaniards 
were  perpetually  insisting  with  the  king  on  the  restitution  of . 
these  towns,  as  belonging  to  their  crown ;  and  no  e(»rdial  alli- 
ance could  ever  be  made  with  that  nation,  while  they  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.f  These  reasons,  together  with 
his  urgent  wants,  induced  the  king  to  accept  of  Oaron's  ofSsr ; 
and  he  evacuated  the  cautionary  towns,  which  held  the  states 
in  a  degree  of  subjection,  and  which  an  ambitious  and  entei^ 
prising  prince  would  have  regarded  as  his  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions. This  is  the  date  of  the  full  hberty  of  the  Dutch 
commonwealth. 

[1617.]  When  the  crown  of  England  devolved  on  James^ 
it  might  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Scottish  nation,  that  tho 
.independence  of  their  kingdom,  the  object  for  which  tlwir 
ancestors  had  shed  so  mudi  Iflood,  would  now  be  lost ;  and 
that,  if  both  states  persevered  in  maintaining  separate  laws 
and  parliaments,  the  weaker  would  more  sensibly  feel  the 
subjection,  than  if  it  had  been  totally  subdued  by  force  of 
arms.    But  these  views  did  not  generally  occur^    The  glory 

♦  Ad  annuity  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  during-  fifteen  yeare^ 
money  being  at  ten  per  cent^  is  worth,  on  computation,  only  one  hun- 
dred and  six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds ;  whereas  the  king  received 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Yet  the  bargain  was  good 
for  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  king ;  because  tliey  were  both  of  them 
freed  from  the  xnaintenanoe  of  ns^eaa  garrisons. 

f  Rushwoi'th,  voL  i.  p.  S» " 
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of  having  given  a  Bovexeiga  to  thieir  powerfbl  «nem j,  the  ad- 
vantages  of  preset  peace  and  tranqiullity,  the  ridbes  acqnii^ 
irom  the  munifioenoe  of  their  noast^;  these  coosiderations 
jsecured  their  dutiful  obedience  to  a  prince  who  daily  gave 
such  sensible  proo&  of  his  friendship  and  partiality  towards 
theno.  Never  had  the  authority  of  any  king  who  resided 
anooi^  thiun,  been  so  finnly  established  as  was  that  of  James, 
even  when  absent;  and  as  the  administration  had  been 
hithfflto  conducted  with  great  order  and  tranquillity,  there  had 
happened  no  ooeorrenoe  to  draw  thither  our  attention.  But 
this  summer  the  king  was  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native 
^untay,  in  order  to  renew  his  ancient  friendships  and  ooih 
nections,  and  to  introduce  that  change  of  eodesiastical  disci- 
pline and  government  on  which  he  was  extremely  intent. 
The  three  <£ief  points  of  this  kind,  which  James  proposed  to 
aooomplish  by  his  journey  to  Scotland,  were  the  enlarging  of 
episcopal  authority,  the  estabhshing  of  a  few  oeremomes  in 
public  worship^  md  the  fixing  of  a  superiority  in  the  dvil 
above  the  eoclesaastieal  jurisdiction. 

But  it  is  an  observation  suggested  by  all  history,  and  by 
none  more  than  by  ihsA  of  James  and  ms  auccessor,  that  the 
religious  spirit,  when  it  mingles  with  &ction,  contains  in  it 
something  supernatural  and  unaeoountable ;  and  that,  in  its 
operations  upon  soeiefy,  effects  correspond  less  to  their  known 
causes  than  is  finmd  in  any  other  circumstance  of  govern- 
ment; a  reflection  which  may  at  once  afford  a  source  of 
blame  against  such  sovereigns  as  li^tly  innovate  in  so  dan- 
gerous an  article,  and  of  apology  fi>r  such  as,  being  engaged 
hi  An  enterprise  of  that  nature,  are  disappointed  of  the  ex- 
pected event,  and  &il  in  their  undertakings. 

When  the  Scottish  nation  was  first  seized  with  that  leal  lor . 
reformation,  which,  though  it  eaused  such  disturbance  during 
the  time,  has  proved  so  salutary  m  the  consequences,  the 
preachers,  assuming  a  diaracter  little  inferior  to  the  prophetic 
or  apostolical,  disdained  all  subjection  to  the  spiritual  rulers 
of  the  church,  by  whom  their  innovations  were  punished  and 
opposed.  The  revenues  of  the  dignified  clergy,  no  longer 
considered  as  sacred,  wero  either  appropriated  by  the  present 
possessors,  or  seized  by  the  more  powerful  barons ;  and  what 
remained,  after  mighty  dilapidations,  was,  by  act  of  parHa- 
m^t,  annexed  to  the  orown.  The  prelates,  however,  and 
abbots,  maintained  their  temporal  jurisdictions  and  their  seats 
in  pai4iament^,  and  though  laymen  were  sometimes  endowed 
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with  ecclesiastical  titles,  the  church,  notwithstanding  its  fre- 
quent protestations  to  the  contrary,  was  still  supp<^e<i  to  be 
represented  by  those  spiritual  lords  in  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom. After  many  struggles,  the  king,  even  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England,  had  acquired  sufficient  influence 
over  the  Scottish  clergy,  to  extort  from  them  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  parliamentary  jurisdiction  of  bishops;  though 
attended  with  many  precautions,  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  spiritual  encroachmente  of  that  order,*  When 
king  of  England,  he  engaged  them,  though  still  with  great 
reluctance  on  their  part,  to  advance  a  step  further,  and  to 
receive  the  bishops  as  perpetual  presidents  or  moderators  in 
their  ecclesiastical  synods ;  reiteratmg  their  protestations  agelnat 
all  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates,  and  all  controlling  power 
over  the  presbyters.f  And  by  such  gradual  innovations,  the 
king  flattered  himself  that  he  should  quietly  introduce  episco- 
pal authority  :  but  as  his  final  scope  was  flilly  seen  from  the 
beginning,  every  new  advance  gave  fresh  occasion  of  discontent, 
and  aggravated,  instead  of  softening,  the  abhorrence  enter- 
tained against  the  prelacy. 

What  rendered  the  king's  aim  more  apparent,  were  the 
endeavors  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  used  to  introduce  into 
Scotland  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England : 
the  rest,  it  was  easily  foreseen,  would  soon  follow.  The  fire 
of  devotion,  excited  by  novelty,  and  inflamed  by  opposition, 
had  so  possessed  the  minds  of  the  Scottbh  ref<»iners,  that  all 
rites  and  ornaments,  and  even  order  of  worship,  were  dis- 
dainfully rejected  as  useless  burdens ;  retarding  tibe  imagina- 
tion in  its  rapturous  ecstasies,  and  cramping  the  operation's  of 
that  divine  spirit  by  which  they  supposed  themselves  to  be 
animated.  A  mode  of  worship  was  established,  the  most 
naked  and  most  simple  imaginable ;  one  that  borrowed  nothing 
from  the  senses,  but  reposed  itself  entirely  on  the  contemplar 
tion  of  that  divine  essence  which  discovers  itself  to  the  under- 
standing onlv.  This  species  of  devotion  so  worthy  of  the 
Supreme  Bemg,  but  so  little  suitable  to  human  frailty,  was 
observed  to  occasion  great  disturbances  in  the  breast,  and  in 
many  respects  to  confound  all  rational  principles  of  conduct 
and  behavior.  The  mind,  straining  for  these  extraordinary 
raptures,  reaching  t^em  by  short  glances,  sinking  again  under 
its  own  weakness,  rejecting  all  exterior  aid  of  pomp  and  cere- 

*  1698.         •  t  1«06.  • 
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mony,  was  so  ooeumed  in  this  inward  life,  that  it  fled  fh>ni 
every  intercourse  of  society,  and  from  every  cheerful  amuse- 
ment which  could  soften  or  humanize  the  character.  It  was 
obvious  to  all  disceming  eyes,  and  had  not  escaped  the  king\ 
that,  by  the  prevalence  of  fanaticism,  a  gloomy  and  suUen 
disposition  established  itself  among  the  people ;  a  spirit  obsti- 
nate and  dangerous;  independent  and  disorderly;  animated 
equally  with  a  contempt  of  authority,  and  a  hatred  to  every 
oUier  mode  of  religion,  particularly  to  the  Catholic  In  order 
to  mellow  these  humors,  James  endeavored  to  infuse  a  small 
tincture  of  ceremony  into  the  national  worship,  and  to  intro- 
duce such  rites  as  might,  in  some  degree,  occupy  the  mind, 
and  please  the  senses,  without  departing  too  &r  from  that 
simplicity  by  which  the  reformation  was  distinguished.  The 
finer  arts  too,  though  still  rude  in  these  northern  kingdoms, 
were  employed  to  adorn  the  churches ;  and  the  king's  chapel, 
in  which  an  organ  was  erected,  and  some  pictures  and  statues 
displayed,  was  proposed  as  a'  model  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
But  music  was  grating  to  the  prejudiced  ears  of  the  Scottish 
clergy ;  sculpture  and  painting  appeared  instruments  of  idola- 
try ;  the  surplice  was  a  rag  of  Popery ;  and  every  motion  or 
gesture  prescribed  by  the  liturgy^  was  a  step  towards  that 
spiritual  Babylon,  so  much  the  object  of  their  horror  and 
aversion.  Every  thing  was  deemed  impious  but  their  own 
mystical  comments  on  the  Scriptures,  which  they  idolized,  and 
whose  Eastern  prophetic  style  tiiey  employed  in  every  common 
occurrence. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the 
ceremonies  which  the  king  was  so  intent  to  establish.  Such 
institutions,  for  a  time,  are  esteemed  either  too  divine  to  have 
proceeded  from  any  other  being  than  the  Supreme  Creator  of 
the  universe,  or  too  diabolical  to  have  been  derived  from  any 
but  an  infernal  demon.  Put  no  sooner  is  the  mode  of  the 
controversy  past,  than  they  are  universally  discovered  to  be 
of  so  little  importance,  as  scarcely  to  be  mentioned  with  de- 
cency amidst  the  ordinary  course  of  human  transactions.  It 
suflBces  here  to  remark,  that  the  rites  introduced  by  James 
regarded  the  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  private  communion, 
private  baptism,  confirmation  of  children,  and  the  observance 
of  Christmas  and  other  festivals.*  The  acts  establishing 
these  ceremonies  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the 

*  Franklyn,  p.  26.    Spotswood. 
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Artieltt  of  Perth,  from  the  place  where  they  were  ratified  by 
the  assembly. 

A  conformity  of  diflcipline  and  worship  between  the  churchea 
of  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  James's  aim,  he  never 
could  hope  to  establish,  but  by  first  procuring  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  own  authority  in  all  spiritual  causes ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  contraiy  to  the  practice  as  well  as  principles  of 
the  Presbjrterian  clergy.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  possessed 
the  power  of  pronouncing  exconmmnication ;  and  that  sen- 
tence, besides  the  spiritual  consequences  supposed  to  follow 
from  it,  was  attended  with  inmiediate  efiects  of  the  most  im- 
portant nature.  The  perscm  excommunicated  was  shunned 
by  everj  one  as  profane  and  impious ;  and  his  whole  eetate, 
during  his  lifetime,  and  all  his  movables,  forever,  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  Nor  were  the  previous  steps  requi- 
site before  pronoundng  this  sentence,  formal  or  regular,  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  it  Without  accuser,  without 
summons,  without  trial,  any  ecclesiastical  court,  however 
inferior,  sometmies  pretended,  in  a  swnmary  manner,  to 
denounce  exconmiunication,  for  any  cause,  and  against  any 
person,  even  though  he  Uved  not  within  the  bounds  of  their 
jurisdiction.*  And,  by  this  means,  the  whole  tyranny  of 
the  inquisition,  though  without  its  order,  was  introduced  into 
the  kingdom. 

But  the  clergy  were  not  content  with  the  unlimited  juris- 
diction which  they  exercised  in  ecdesiastical  matters :  they 
assumed  a  censorial  power  over  every  part  of  administration ; 
and,  in  all  their  sermons,  and  even  prayers,  mingling  politics 
with  religion,  they  inculcated  the  most  seditious  and  most  tur- 
bulent principles.  Black,  minister  of  St  Andrew's,  went  so 
&r,f  in  a  sermon,  as  to  pronounce  all  kings  the  devil's  chil- 
dren; he  gave  the  queen  of  England  the  appellation  of 
atheist ;  he  said,  that  the  treachery  of  the  king's  heart  was  now 
fully  discovered ;  and  in  his  prayers  for  the  queen  he  used 
these  words :  "  We  must  pray  for  her  for  the  fiashion's  sake, 
but  we  have  no  cause :  she  will  never  do  us  any  good." 
When  summoned  before  the  privy  council,  he  refiis^  to  an- 
swer to  a  civil  court  for  any  tiling  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
even  though  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  was  of  a 
civil  nature.  The  church  adopted  his  cause.  .  They  raised  a 
sedition  in  Edinburgh.^    The  king,  during  some  time,  was  in 

— ■   — — __^ ■  — 

•  Spotawood.  f  1596.  X  Itth  Dec.  1696. 
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the  hands  <^  the  enra^  populace ;  and  it  was  not  witihottt 
courage,  as  well  as  dexterity,  that  he  was  able  to  extricate 
himself.*  A  few  days  affcer,  a  minister,  preaching  in  the 
principal  church  of  that  ci^ital,  said,  that  the  king  was  pos- 
sessed with  ^  devil ;  and  that|  one  devil  being  expelled,  seven 
worse  had  entered  in  his  placet  To  which  he  added,  that  the 
subjects  might  lawfully  rise,  and  take  the  sword  out  of  his  hand* ' 
Sca^rcely,  even  during  the  darkest  night  of  Papal  supeistition, 
are  there  found  woSol  instances  of  priestly  encroachments,  aa 
the  annals  of  Scotland  present  to  us  during  that  period. 

By  these  extravagant  stretches  of  power,  and  by  the  patient 
conduct  of  James,  the  church  began  to  lose  ground,  even 
before  the  king's  accession  to  tlie  throne  of  l^huid;  bol 
no  sooner  had  that  event  taken  place,  than  he  made  the  Scot* 
tiah  clergy  sensible  that  he  was  become  the  sovereign  of  a 
great  kingdom,  which  he  governed  with  great  authority. 
^Though  formerly  he  would  have  thought  himself  happy  to 
have  made  a  fiur  partition  with  them  ^  the  civil  and  eodesi- 
astieal  authority,  he  was  now  resolved  to  exert  a  supreme 
jurisdietion  in  church  as  well  as  state,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
their  seditious  practices.  An  assembly  Ad  been  summoned 
at  Aberde^  ;;|;  but,  on  account  of  his  journey  to  London,  he 
prorogued  it  to  the  year  following.  Some  of  the  clergy,  dis- 
avowing his  ecclesiastical  supr^naey,  met  at  the  time  first 
appointed,  notwithstanding  his  prohibition.  He  threw  tliem 
into  prison.  Sudi  of  them  as  submitted,  and  acknowledged 
their  error,  were  pardoned.  The  rest  were  brought  to  their 
trial.  They  were  condemned  for  high  treason.  The  king 
gave  them  their  lives,  but  banished  them  the  kingdom.  Six 
of  them  suffered  this  penalty.  § 

The  general  assemUy  was  afterwards  induced  ||  to  acknowl- 
edge the  king's  authority  in  summoning  eodesiastical  courts, 
and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  and  visitation  of  the  bishops. 
Even  their  favorite  sentence  of  excommunication  was  declared 
invalid,  unless  confirmed  by  the  ordinary.  The  king  recom- 
mended to  the  inferior  courts  the  members  whom  they  should 
elect  to  this  assembly ;  and  every  thing  was  conducted  in  it 
with  little  appearance  of  choice  and  liberty.^ 

By  his  own  prerogative,  likewise,  which  ne  seems  to  have 
stretched  on  this  occasion,  the  king  erected  a  oourt  of  high 

•  SpotBWOod.  J  Sjpotswood.  J  July,  1604. 

§  Spotswood.  1  6tb  June,  1610.  ^  Spotiwood. 
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oommission,*'  in  imitatioii  of  that  which  was  established  in 
England.  The  bishops  and  a  few  of  the  clergy,  who  had  been 
sumrooend,  willingly  acknowledged  ^is  court;  and  it  pro- 
ceeded immediately  upon  business,  le  if  its  authority  had 
been  grounded  on  the  foil  consent  of  the  whole  legislature. 

But  James  reserved  the  final  blow  for  the  time  when  he 
should  himself  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland.  He  proposed  to  the 
parliament,  which  was  then  assembled,  that  they  should  enact, 
that  ^  whatever  his  majesty  should  determine  in  the  external 
government  of  the  church,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  a  competent  number  of  the  ministry,  should 
have  the  force  of  law."f  What  number  should  be  deemed 
competent  was  not  determined ;  and  their  nomination  was  left 
entirely  to  the  king :  so  that  his  ecclesiastical  authority,  had 
this  bill  passed,  would  have  been  established  in  its  full  extent. 
Some  of  the  clergy  protested.  They  apprehended,  they  said, 
that  the  purity  of  their  church  would,  by  means  of  this  new 
authority,  be  polluted  with  all  the  rites  and  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England.  James,  dreading  clamor  and  opposition, 
dropped  the  bill,  wl^^h  had  already  passed  the  lords  of  articles ; 
and  asserted,  that  tSe  inherent  pren^ative  of  the  crown  con- 
tained more  power  than  was  recognized  by  it.  Some  time 
after,  he  called,  at  St  Andrew's,  a  meeting  of  tiie  bishops  and 
thirty-six  of  the  most  eminent  clergy.  He  there  declared  his 
resolution  of  exerting  his  prerogative,  and  of  establishing,  by 
his  own  authority,  £e  few  ceremonies  which  he  had  recom- 
mended to  them.  They  entreated  him  rather  to  summon  a 
general  assemUy,  and  to  gain  their  assent.  An  assembly  was 
accordingly  simimoned  to  meet  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Novem- 
ber ensuing.  * 

Yet  this  assembly,  which  met  after  the  king's  departure 
frbm  Scotland,  eluded  aU  his  applications;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  subsequent  year,  that  he  was  able  to  procure  a  vote 
for  receiving  his  ceremoniesK^  And  through  every  step  in  this 
affair,  in  the  parliament  as  well  as  in  all  the  general  assem- 
blies, the  nation  betrayed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  all  these 
innovations ;  and  nothing  but  James's  impcHttunity  and  author- 
ity had  extorted  a  seeming  consent,  which  was  belied  by  the 
inward  sentiments  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Even  the  few 
over  whom  religious  prejudices  were  not  prevalent,  thought 
national  hon(»r  fiacrificed  by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  modes 
of  worship  practised  in  Ekigland.    And  every  prudent  man 

*  15th  Feb,  1610.  f  SpotswooA    Franklyn,  p.  29. 
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agreed  in  condemning  the  measures  of  the  Hog,  who,  bj  an 
ill-timed  zeal  for  insignificant  ceremonies,  had  betrayed,  though 
in  an  opposite  manner,  equal  narrowness  of  mind  with  &e 
pa'sons  whom  he  treated  with  such  contempt  It  was  judged 
that,  had  not  these  dangerous  humors  been  irritated  by  opposi- 
tion ;  had  they  been  allowed  peaceably  to  evaporate ;  they 
would  at  last  have  subsided  witbin  the  limits  of  law  and  civil 
authority ;  and  that,  as  all  £sinatical  religions  natursfl^  circum- 
scribe to  very  narrow  bounds  the  numbers  and  riches  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  no  sooner  is  their  first  fire  spent,  than  they  lose 
their  credit  over  the  people,  and  leave  them  under  the  natural 
and  beneficent  influence  of  their  civil  and  moral  obligations. 

At  the  same  time  that  James  shocked,  in  so  violent  a  man- 
ner, the  religious  principles  of  his  Scottish  subjects,  he  acted 
in  opposition  to  those  of  his  English.  He  had  observed,  in  his 
progress  through  England,  that  a  Judaical  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Puritans,  was  every  day 
gaining  ground  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  people, 
under  color  of  religion,  were,  contrary  to  former  practice, 
debarred  such  sports  and  recreations  as  contributed  both  to 
their  health  and  their  amusement.*  Festivals,  which,  in  other 
nations  and  ages,  are  partly  dedicated  to  public  worship,  partly 
to  mirth  and  society,  were  here  totally  appropriated  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  and  served  to  nourish  those  sullen  and 
gloomy  contemplatipns  to  which  the  people  were,  of  them- 
selves, so  unfortunately  subject.  The  king  imagined,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  infcise  cheerftilness  into  the  dark  spirit  of 
devotion.  He  issued  a  proclamation  to  allow  and  encourj^, 
after  divine  service,  all  kinds  of  lawful  games  and  exercises ; 
and,  by  his  authority,  he  endeavored  to  give  sanction  to  a 
practice  which  his  subjects  regarded  as  the  utmost  instance  of 
profaneness  and  impiety  .f 

*  Kennet,  p.  709. 

f  Franklyn,  p.  81.  To  show  how  rigid  the  English,  chiefly  the 
Puritans,  were  become  in  this  particular,  a  bill  was  intooduced  into  the 
house  of  commons,  in  the  eighteenth  of  the  king,  for  the  more  strict 
observance  of  the  Sunday,  which  they  affected  to  call  the  Sabbath. 
One  Shepherd  opposed  this  biU,  objected  to  the  appellation  oi-  Sabbath 
as  Puritanical,  defended  dancing  by  the  example  of  David,  and  seems 
even  to  have  justified  sports  on  that  day.  For  this  profaneness  he 
was  expelled  the  house,  by  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pym.  The  house  of 
lords  opposed  so  far  this  Puritanical  spirit  of  the  commons,  that  they 
proposed,  that  the  appellation  of  Sabbath  shoidd  be  changed  into  that 
of  the  Lord's  day.  Joium.  15th,  16th  Feb.  1620.  28th  May,  1621.  Jsx 
Shepherd's  sentence,  his  offence  is  said  by  the  house  to  be  great^  exor- 
bitant, unparalleled. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

^  JAMES  L 

[1618.1  At  the  time  vben  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  first 
confined  m  the  Tower,  his  yiolent  and  haughty  temper  had 
rendered  him  the  most  unpopular  man  in  England ;  and  his 
condemnation  was  chiefly  owing  to  that  public  odium  under 
which  he  labored.  During  the  thirteen  years'  imprisonment 
which  he  suffered,  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  were  mudi 
changed  with  regard  to  him.  Men  had  leisure  to  reflect  on 
the  hardships,  not  to  say  injustioa,  of  his  sentence ;  they  pitied 
his  active  and  enterprising  spirit^  which  languished  in  the  rigors 
of  confinement;  they  were  struck  with  the  extensiTe  gemus 
of  the  man,  who,  being  educated  amidst  naval  and  nulitary 
enterprises,  had  surpassed,  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  even 
those  of  the  most  rednse  and  sedentary  lives;  and  they 
admired  his  unbroken  magnanimity,  which,  at  his  age,  and 
under  his  circumstances,  could  engage  him  to  undertake  and 
execute  so  great  a  work  as  his  History  of  the  World.  To 
increase  these  fiivorable  dispositions,  on  which  he  built  the 
hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty,  he  spread  the  report  of  a  golden 
mine  which  he  had  discovered  in  Guiana,  and  which  was  suffi- 
cient, according  to  his  representation,  not  only  to  enrich  i^ 
the  adventurers,  but  to  afford  immense  treasures  to  the  nation. 
The  king  gave  little  credit  to  these  mighty  promises;  both 
because  he  believed  that  no  such  mine  as  the  one  described 
was  any  where  in  nature,  and  because  he  considered  Raleigh 
as  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes,  whose  business  it  was,  by  any 
means,  to  procure  his  freedom,  and  to  reinstate  himself  in 
credit  and  authority.  Thinking,  however,  that  he  had  already 
undergone  sufficient  punishment,  he  released  him  irom  the 
Tower ;  and  when  his  vaunts  of  the  golden  mine  had  induced 
multitudes  to  engage  with  him,  the  king  gave  them  permission 
to  try  the  adventure,  and,  at  their  desire,  he  conferred  on 
Raleigh  authority  over  his  fellow-adventorers.  Though 
strongly  solicited,  he  still  refused  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  which 
seemed  a  natural  consequence,  when  he  was  intrusted  with 
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power  and  oommancL  But  James  dedared  himself  still  difiUeot 
of  Ealeigh's  intentions ;  and  lie  meant,  he  said,  to  reserve  the 
former  sentence,  as  a  chcick  upon  his  future  behavior. 

Ealeigh  well  knew  that  it  was  far  from  the  king's  purpose 
to  invade  any  of  the  Spanish  settlements :  he  iheref<xe  firmly 
denied  that  Spain  had  planted  any  colomes  on  that  part  <^  the 
coast  where  his  mine  lay.  When  Gondomar,  the  ambassador 
of  that  nation,  alarmed  at  his  preparaticws,  carried  complaantEi 
to  the  king;  Raleigh  still  protested  the  innooence  of  his  inten- 
tions ;  and  James  assured  Gondomar,  that  he  duist  not  form 
any  hostile  attempt,  but  should  pay  with  his  head  fi>r  so  auda- 
dous  an  enterprise.  The  minister,  however,  c(ncluding  that 
twelve  armed  vessels  were  not  fitted  out  without  some  purpose 
of  invasion,  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
who  immediately  gave  orders  for  arming  and  fortifying  all  their 
settlements,  particularly  those  along  the  coast  of  Guiana. 

When  the  courage  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu* 
guese  had  discovered  so  many  new  worlds,  they  were  resolved 
to  show  themselves  superior  to  the  barbarous  heathens  whom 
they  invaded,  not  only  in  arts  and  anns,  but  also  in  the  justice 
of  the  quarrel :  they  applied  to  Alexander  VL,  who  then  filled 
the  papal  chair ;  and  he  generously  bestowed  on  the  Spaniards 
the  whole  western,  and  on  the  Portuguese  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  the  globe.  The  more  scrupulous  Protestants,  who  ac- 
knowledged not  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pbnti£^  established 
the  first  discovery  as  the  foundation  of  their  title;  and  if  a 
pirate  or  sea  adventurer  of  their  nation  had  but  erected  a  stick 
or  a  stone  on  the  coast,  as  a  memorial  of  his  taking  posses- 
sion, they  concluded  the  whole  Qontinent  to  belong  to  &em,  and 
thought  themselves  entitied  to  expel  or  exterminate,  as  usurpers, 
the  ancient  possessors  and  inhabitants.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  about  twenty-three  years  before,  had 
acqidred  to  the  crown  of  England  a  claim  to  the  c(»itinent  of 
Guiana,  a  region  as  large  as  the  half  of  Europe ;  and  though 
he  had  immediately  left  the  coast,  yet  he  {wetended  that  £e 
English  titie  to  the  whole  remained  certain  and  indefeasible. 
But  it  had  happened  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  Spaniards,  not 
knowing,  or  not  acknowledging,  this  imaginary  claim,  had  tak^i 
possession  of  a  part  of  Guiana,  had  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
River  Oronooko,  had  built  a  littie  town  called  St.  Thomas,  and 
were  there  working  some  mines  of  small  value. 

To  this  place  Raleigh  directly  bent  his  course ;  and,  remain* 
ing  himself  at  the  mouth  of  tne  river  with  five  <^  the  largest 
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ftlupe,  be  sent  up  the  rest  to  8t  Thomas,  under  the  command 
of  his  son,  and  of  Captain  Eeynus,  a  person  entirely  devoted  to 
him.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  expected  this  invasion,  fired  on 
the  English  at  their  landing,  were  repulsed,  and  pursued  into 
the  town.  Young  Raleigh,  to  encourage  his  men,  called  out, 
^  That  this  wa^  the  true  mine,  and  none  but  fools  looked  for 
any  other;"  and,  advancing  upon  the  Spaniards,  received  a 
shot,  of  which  he  immediately  expired.  This  dismayed  not 
Eeymis  and  the  others.  They  carried  on  the  attack ;  got  pos- 
session of  the  town,  which  they  afterwards  reduced  to  ashes  ; 
and  found  not  in  it  any  thing  of  value. 

Raleigh  did  not  pretend  ^t  he  bad  himself  seen  the  mine 
which  he  had  engaged  so  many  people  to  go  in  quest  of :  it 
was  Keymis,  he  said,  who  had  formerly  discovered  it,  and  bad 
brought  him  that  lump  of  ore,  which  promised  such  immense 
treasures.  Yet  Keymis,  who  owned  that  he  was  within  two 
hours'  march  of  the  place,  refused,  on  the  most  absurd  pre- 
tences, to  take  any  effectual  step  towards  finding  it ;  and  he 
returned  immediately  to  Raleigh,  with  the  melancholy  news 
of  bis  son's  death,  and  the  ill  success  of  the  enterprise..  Sen- 
sible to  reproach,  and  dreading  punishment  for  lus  behavior, 
Eeymis,  in  despair,  retired  into  his  cabin,  and  put  an  end  to 
bis  own  life. 

The  other  adventurers  now  concluded,  that  they  were  de- 
ceived by  Raleigh ;  that  he  never  bad  known  of  any  such  mine 
as  he  pretended  to  go  in  search  of;  that  his  intention  had  ever 
been  to  plunder  St.  Thomas ;  and  having  encouraged  the  com- 
pany by  the  spoils  of  that  place,  to  have  thence  proceeeded  to 
the  invasion  of  the  other  Spanish  settlements ;  that  be  expected 
to  repair  his  ruined  fortunes  by  such  daring  enterprises ;  and 
that  he  trusted  to  the  money  he  should  acquire,  for  making  bis 
peace  with  England ;  or,  if  that  view  failed  him,  that  he  pur- 
posed to  retire  into  some  other  country,  where  bis  riches  would 
secure  his  retreat 

The  small  acquisitions  gained  by  the  sack  of  St.  Thomas  dis- 
couraged Raleigh's  companions  from  entering  into  these  views ; 
though  there  were  many  circumstances  in  &e  treaty  and  late 
transactions  between  the  nations,  which  might  invite  them  to 
engage  in  such  a  piratical  war  against  the  Spaniards. 

When  England  made  peace  with  Spain,  the  example  of 
Henry  IV.  was  imitated,  who,  at  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  finding 
a  difficulty  in  adjusting  all  questions  with  regard  to  the  Indian 
trade,  bad  agreed  to  pass  over  that  article  in  total  silence. 
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The  Spaniards,  Laving  all  along  pubfished  .  severe  ediots 
against  the  intercourse  of  any  European  nation  with  their  colo- 
nies, interpreted  this  silence  in  their  own  favor,  and  considered 
it  as  a  tacit  acquiescence  of  England  in  the  established  laws  of 
Spain.  The  English,  on  the  contrary,  pretended  that,  as  they 
had  never  been  excluded  by  any  treaty  from  commerce  with 
any  part  of  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions,  it  was  stQl  as  law- 
ful for  them  to  trade  with  his  settlementa  in  either  Indies,  as 
with  his  European  territories.  In  consequence  of  this  ambi- 
guity, many  adventurers  from  England  sailed  to  the  Spanish 
Indies,  and  met  with  severe  punishment  when  caught ;  as  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  stole,  and  when  superior  in  power, 
forced  a  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  and  resisted,  nay,  some- 
times plundered,  the  Spanish  governors.  Violences  of  this 
nature,  which  had  been  carried  to  a  great  height  on  both 
sides,  it  was  agreed  to  bujy  in  total  oblivion ;  because  of  the 
difficulty  which  was  found  in  remedying  them  upon  any  fixed 
principles.  % 

But  as  there  appeared  a  great  difference  between  private 
adventurers  in  single  ships,  and  a  fleet  acting  under  a  royal 
commission,  Raleigh's  companions  thought  it  safest  to  return 
immediately  to  England,  and  carry  him  along  with  them  to 
answer  for  his  conduct.  It  appears  that  he  employed  many 
artifices,  first  to  engage  them  to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements, 
and,  failing  of  that,  to  make  his  escape  into  Prance :  but,  all 
these  proving  unsuccessful^  he  was  delivered  into  the  king's 
hands,  and  strictly  examined,  as  well  as  his  fellow-adventurers, 
before  the  privy  council.  The  council,  upon  inquiry,  found 
no  difficulty  in  pronouncing,  that  the  former  suspicions,  with 
regard  to  Raleigh's  intentions,  had  been  well  grounded ;  that 
he  had  abused  the  king  in  the  representations  which  he  had 
made  of  his  projected  adventure ;  tiiat,  contrary  to  his  instruc- 
tions, he  had  acted  in  an  offensive  and  hostile  manner  against 
his  majesty's  allies;  and  that  he  had  wilfully  burned  and 
destroyed  a  town  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He  might 
have  been  tried  either  by  common  law,  for  ttos  act  of  violence 
and  piracy ;  or  by  martial  law,  for  breach  of  orders :  but  it 
was  an  established  principle  among  lawyers,*  that,  as  he  lay 
under  an  actual  attainder  for  high  treason,  he  could  not  bo 
brought  to  a  new  trial  for.  any  other  crime.     To  satisfy,  there- 

*  See  this  matter  discussed  in  Bacon's  Letters,  pabliahed  by  Dr. 
Birch,  p.  181. 
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fine,  die  oourt  of  Spain,  which  raised  the  loudest  complaintB 
^gakisi  him,  the  king  made  use  of  that  power  which  he  had 
poiposely  rea^red  in  his  own  hands,  and  signed  the  warrant 
K)r  his  execatMHi  upon  his  former  sentence.* 

Raleigh,  finding  his  &te  inevitable,  collected  all  his  courage : 
and  though  he  hid  formerly  made  use  of  many  mean  artifices, 
such  as  feigning  madness,  sickness,  and  a  variety  of  diseases,  iu 
order  to  protract  his  examination,  and  procure  his  escape,  he 
now  reeolred  to  act  his  part  with  bravery  and  resolution.  ^  'Tis 
a  sharp  remedy,"  he  sa^  "  but  a  sure  one  for  all  ills,"  when  he 
felt  the  edge  of  the  axe  by  which  he  was  to  be  beheaded.f 
His  harangue  to  the  people  was  calm  and  eloqu^t ;  and  he 
endeavored  to  revenge  himself  and  To  load  his  enemies  with  the 
public  hatred,  by  strong  asseverations  of  ^ts,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  may  be  esteemed  very  doubtfiiLJ  Wiik  the  utmost  in- 
difierenoe  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  and  received  the  far 
tal  blow ;  and  in  his  death  there  appeared  the  same  great,  but 
ill-reflated  mind,  which,  during  his  ^fe,  had  displayed  itself  in 
all  his  conduct  and  behavior. 

No  measure  of  James's  reign  was  attended  with  more  publie 
dissatis&ction  than  the  punishment  of  Sir  Walter  Haleigh. 
To  execute  a  sentence  which  was  <»iginally  so  hard,  whidii 
had  been  so  long  suspended,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been 
tadtly  pardoned,  by  conferring  on  him  a  new  trust  and  com- 
mission, was  deemed  an  instance  <^  cruelty  and  injustice.  To 
sacrifice  to  a  concealed  enemy  of  England  the  life  of  the 
only  man  in  the  nation  who  had  a  high  reputation  £Dr  valor 
and  military  experience,  was  regarded  as  meanness  and 
indiscretion ;  and  the  intimate  connections  which  the  king  was 
now  entering  into  with  Spain,  beings  universally  distasteful,  ren- 
dered this  proof  of  his  complaisance  still  more  invidious  and 
unpopular. 

James  had  entertained  an  opinion,  which  was  peculiar  to 
himself^  aad  which  had  been  adopted  by  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors, that  any  alliance  below  that  of  a  great  king  was 
unworthy  <rf  a  prince  of  Wales ;  and  he  never  would  allow 
any  princess,  but  a  daughter  of  France  or  Spain,  to  be  men- 


*  See  note  BBB,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

j  Franldyn,  p.  82.  * 

i  He  asserted,  in  the  most  solemn  mamier,  that  he  had  nowise  con- 
Mmted  to  Ema^B  death:  hut  Hke  last  letter  in  Murdw'Si  CkdlectioQ 
contains  the  strongest  proof  of  the  contrary. 
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tkmed  as  a  matdi  for  ids  ton.*  This  instenoe  of  pride^  wlndi 
realty  im|^es  meamiess,  as  if  he  ooold  receive  honor  from  anj 
alliaoce,  was  so  well  known,  that  Spain  htA  foonded  on  it  the 
hopes  of  gOT^ndng,  in  the  most  important  transaetions,  this 
monarch,  so  little  celebrated  for  polities  or  prudence.  During 
the  life  of  Henrf  ^  the  kii^  of  Spain  luid  dro|>ped  some  hmts  of 
bestowing  on  that  prince  his  eldest  daughter,  whom  he  after- 
wards deposed  of  in  marriage  to  the  jonng  king  of  France, 
Lewis  XIU.  At  that  tisie,  the  views  of  the  Spaniards  were  to 
engage  James  into  a  neutralit j  with  regard  to  tiie  succession  of 
Cleves,  which  was  disputed  between  the  Protestant  and  Popish 
line ;  f  but  the  bait  did  not  then  take ;  and  James,  in  conse- 
qnenee  of  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  and  with  Heniy  lY.  of 
France,  marched^  four  thousand  men,  under  J;be  command  of 
Sir  Edward  Cecil,  who  joined  these  two  powers,  and  put  tlie 
marquis  of  Brandenburgh  and  the  palatine  of  Newbourg  in 
possession  of  that  duchy. 

Oondomar  was  at  this  time  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land ;  a  man  whose  fkttery  was  the  more  mtful,  because  cov- 
ered with  the  appearance  of  frankness  and  sincerity;  whose 
politics  were  the  more  dangerous,  because  disguised  under  the 
mask  of  mirth  and  pleasantry.  He  now  made  <^r  of  the 
second  daughter  of  Spain  to  PHnce  Charles;  and,  that  he 
might  render  the  temptation  irresistible  to  iJie  necessitous 
monarch,  he  gave  hopen  of  an  immense  fortune,  which  should 
attend  the  princess.  The  court  of  Spain,  though  determined  to 
contract  no  alliance  with  a  heretic,  §  entered  into  negotiations 
with  James,  which  they  artfully  protracted ;  and,  amidst  every 
disappointment,  they  still  redoubled  his  hopes  of  8Trccess.|| 
The  transactions  in  Germany,  so  important  to  tlie  Austrian 
greatness,  became  erery  day  a  new  motive  for  this  dupKcity  of 
conduct 

In  that  great  revolution  of  manners  which  happened  during 
the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  only  nations 
who  had  the  honorable,  though  often  melancholy  advantage, 
of  making  an  eflfort  for  their  expiring  privileges,  were  such 
as,  together  with  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  were  animated 
with  a  zeal  for  religious  parties  and  opinions.  Besides  the 
irresistible  force  of  stancEng  armies,  the  iknx)pean  princes 
possessed  this  advantage,  that  they  were  descended  from  tike 

*  Keimet»  p.  703, 748.  t  Rushworth,  vol  i  p.  2. 

■   X610.  g  Iia  Boderus,  vol  il  p.  80. 
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ancient  royal  femilies ;  that  they  oontinned  the  same  appeUa- 
tioQS  of  magistrates,  the  same  appearance  of  civil  government ; 
and  restraining  themselves  by  all  the  forms  of  l^al  adminis- 
tration, could  insensibly  impose  the  yoke  on  their  unguarded 
subjects.  Even  the  German  nations,  who  f(Mrmerly  broke  the 
Boman  chains,  and  rest(H^  liberty  to  mankind,  now  lost  their 
own  liberty,  and  saw  with  grief  the  absolute  authority  of  their 
princes  firmly  established  among  them.  In  their  circum- 
stances, nothing  but  a  pious  zeal,  which  disregards  all  motives 
of  human  prudence,  could  have  made  them  entertain  hopes 
of  preserving  any  longer  those  privileges  which  their  ancestors, 
through  so  many  ages,  had  transmitted  to  them. 

As  the  house  of  Austria,  throughout  all  her  extensive 
dominions,  had  ever  made  religion  the  pretence  for  her  usur- 
pations, she  now  met  with  resistance  from  a  like  principle ; 
and  the  Catholic  religion,  as  usual,  had  ranged  itself  on  the 
side  of  monarchy ;  &e  Protestant,  on  that  of  liberty.  The 
states  of  Bohemia,  having  taken  arms  against  the  emperor 
Matthias,  continued  their  revolt  against  1^  successor,  Ferdi- 
nand, and  claimed  the  observance  of  all  the  edicts  enacted  in 
favor  of  the  new  rehgion,  together  with  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  laws  and  constitution.  The  neighboring  principali- 
ties, Silesia,  Moravia,  Lusatia,  Austria,  even  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  took  part  in  the  quarr^ ;  and  throughout  all  these 
popiuous  and  martial  provinces,  the  spirit  of  discord  and  civil 
war  had  universally  diflfused  itself.* 

[1619.]  Ferdinand  IL,  who  possessed  more  vigor  and  great- 
er abilities,  though  not  more  lenity  and  moderation,  than  are 
usual  with  the  Austrian  princes,  strongly  armed  himself  for 
the  recovery  of  his  authority;  and  besides  employing  the 
assistance  of  his  subjects,  who  professed  the  ancient  religion, 
he  engaged  on  his  side  a  powerful  alliance  of  the  neighboring 
potentates.  All  the  Catholic  princes  of  the  empire  had  em- 
braced his  defence ;  even  Saxony,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Protestant:  Poland  had  declared  itself  in  his  favor ;f  and, 
above  all,  the  Spanish  monarch,  deeming  his  own  interest 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  younger  branch  of  his 
family,  prepared  powerful  succors  from  Italy,  and  from  the 
Low  Countries;  and  he  also  advanced  large  sums  for  the 
support  of  Ferdmand  and  of  the  CathoHc  reli^on. 

The  states  of  Bohemia,  alarmed  at  these  mighty  prepara- 

*  Rushworih,  vol.  I  p.  7,  8.  f  Rushworth,  voiL  I  p.  18, 14. 
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iioDs,  began  also  to  solicit  foieign  afisistance;  and,  togetJber 
with  that  support  which  they  obtained  from  the  evangelical 
nnion  in  Germany,  they  endeavored  to  establish  connections 
with  greater  princes.  They  cast  their  eyes  on  Frederic, 
elector  palatine.  They  considered  that,  besides  commanding 
no  despicable  force  of  his  own,  fie  was  son-in-law  to  the  king 
of  England,  and  nephew  to  Prince  Maurice,  whose  auth<»ity 
was  become  almost  absolute  in  the  United  Provinces.  They 
hoped  that  these  princes,  moved  by  the  connections  of  blood, 
as  well  as  by  the  tie  of  their  common  religion,  would  interest 
themselves  in  all  the  fortunes  of  Frederic,  and  would  pomote 
his  greatness.  They  therefore  made  him  a  tender  of  their 
crown,  which  they  considered  as  elective;  and  the  young 
palatine,  stimulated  by  ambition,  without  consulting  either 
James  *  or  Maurice,  whose  opposition  he  foresaw,  immediately 
accepted  the  offer,  and  marched  all  his  forces  into  Bohemia,  in 
support  of  his  new  subjects. '  ' 

The  news  of  these  events  no  sooner  reached  England,  than 
the  whole  kingdom  was  on  £re  to  engage  in  the  quarrel. 
Scarcely  was  the  ardor"  greater,  with  w&ch  all  the  states  of 
Europe,  in  former  ages,  flew  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  dominion  of  infidels.  The  nation  was  as  yet  sincerely 
attached  to  the  blood  of  their  monarchs,  and  they  considered 
their  connection  with  the^palatine,  who  had  married  a  daughter 
of  England,  as  very  close  and  intimate ;  and  when  they  heard 
of  CaQiolics  carrying  on  wars  and  persecutions  against  Protes- 
tants, they  thought  their  own  interest  deeply  concerned,  and 
regarded  their  neutrality  as  a  base  desertion  of*  the  cause  of 
God,  and  of  his  holy  religion.  In  such  a  quarrel  they  would 
gladly  have  marched  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  Europe,  have 
phmged  themselves  into  a  chaos  of  German  politics,  and  have 
expended  all  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation,  by  main- 
taining a  contest  with  the  whole  house  of  Austria,  at  tW  very 
time  and  in  the  very  place  in  which  it  was  the  most  potent,  and 
almost  irresistible.  . 

But  James,  besides  that  his  temper  was  too  little  enterpris- 
injg  iot  such  vast  imdertakings,  was  restrained  by  another 
motive,  which  had  a  mighty  influence  over  him :  he  refiised 
to  patronize  the  revolt  of  subjects  against  their  sovereign. 
From  the  very  first,  he  denied  to  his  son-in-law  the  title  of 
king  of  Bohemia;!  he  forbade  him  to  be  prayed  for  in  the 

*  Fnmklyn,  p.  49.  t  Rushworth,  voL  i.  p.  12, 18^, 
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ckaTehds  under  tbat  a{q)^bijtieii ;  and  tfaougli  he  owned,  that 
he  had  nowise  ezammed  the  ptetensions,  privileges,  and  con- 
aUtution  of  the  revolted  atates,*  so  exalted  was  his  idea  of 
the  rights  of  kings,  that  he  concluded  subjects  must  ever  be 
in  the  wrong,  when  they  stood  in  opposition  to  those  who  had 
acquired  or  assumed  thatT  majestic  title.  Thus,  even  in 
measures  founded  on  true  politics,  James  intermixed  so  many 
narrow  prejudices,  as  diminished  his  authority,  and  exposed 
him  to  tne  imputation  of  weidcneflfl  and  of  error.  • 

[1620.1  Meanwhile  9&m  every  where  hastened  to  a  crisis. 
Ferdinand  levied  a  great  force,  under  the  command  of  Uie 
duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  count  of  Bucquoy,  and  advanced 
upon  his  enemy  in  Bohemia.  In  the  Low  Countries,  Spinola 
collected  a  veteran  anny  of  thirty  thousand  men.  When 
EdnuHids,  the  king's  resident  at  Brussels,  made  remonstrances 
to  the  ai^duke  Albert,  he  was  answered,  that  the  orders  for 
this  armament  had  been  transmitted  lo  Spinola  from  Madrid, 
and  that  he  alone  knew  the  secret  destination  of  it  Spnola 
again  told  the  minister  that  his  orders  were  still  sealed ;  but^  if 
!l^mond&  would  accompany  him  in  his  march  to  Coblentz,  he 
would  there  open  them,  and  give  him  full  satis&ction.f  It  was 
more  easy  to  see  his  intentions,  than  to  prevent  their  success. 
Almost  at  one  time  it  was  known  in  England,  that  Frederic, 
being  defeated  in  the  great  and  dedisyre  b^tle  of  Prague,  had 
fled  with  his  £unily  into  Holland,  and  that  Spinola  had  invaded 
the  Palatinate,  and,  meeting  with  no  resistance,  except  from 
some  princes  of  the  union,  and  kom  one  English  regiment  of 
two  thousand  iowt  hundred  men,  commanded  by  the  brave 
Sir  Horace  VereJ;  had,  in  a  little  time,  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  that  principaHty. 

High  were  now  the  murmurs  and  complaints  against  tiiie 
king's  neutrality  and  inactive  disposition.  The  ha^ipineaa  and 
tranquillity  of  their  own  country  became  distasteful  to  the 
English,  when  they  reflected  on  the  grievances  and  distresses 
of  their  Protestajit  brethren  in  Germany.  They  considered 
not,  that  their  interposition  in  the  wars  of  the  continent, 
though  agreeaUe  to  religious  zeal,  could  not,  at  that  time,  be 
justed  by  any  sound  maxims  of  polities  ;  that,  however  exor- 
bitant the  Austrian  greatness,  the  danger  was  still  too  distant  to 


Franklyn,  p.  48. 
Franklyn,  p.  44. 
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give  any  just  alarm  to  England ;  that  mighty  resistance  would 
yet  be  made  by  so  many  potent  and  warlike  princes  and 
states  in  (rermany,  ere  they  would  yield  their  neck  to  the 
yoke ;  that  France,  now  engaged  to  contract  a  double  alliance 
with  the  Austrian  family,  must  necessarily  be  soon  roused 
from  her  lethargy,  and  oppose  the  progress  of  so  hated  a  rival ; 
that,  in  the  further  advance  of  conquests,  even  the  interests 
of  tie  two  branches  of  that  ambitious  hmily  must  interfere, 
and  beget  mutual  jealousy  and  opposition ;  that  a  land  war, 
carried  on  at  such  a  distance,  would  waste  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  English  nation,  without  any  hopes  of  success ; 
that  a  sea  war,  indeed,  might  be  both  safe  and  successful 
against  Spain,  but  would  not  affect  the  enemy  in  such  vital 
parts  as  to  make  them  stop  their  career  of  success  in  Ger- 
many, and  abandon  all  their  acquisitions ;  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  recovering  the  Palatinate  being  at  present  desperate, 
the  afl^ir  was  reduced  to  this  simple  question,  whether  peace 
and  commerce  with  Spain,  or  the  uncertain  hopes  of  plunder 
and  of  conquest  in  the  Indies;  were  preferable?  a  question 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  king's  reign,  had  already  been 
decided,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  in  fevor  of  the  former  ad- 
vantages. 

James  might  have  defended  his  pacific  measures  by  such 
plausible  Arguments;  but  these,  though  the  chief,  seem  not 
to  have  been  the  sole  motives  which  swayed  him.  He  had 
entertained  the  notion,  that,  as  his  own  justice  and  moderation 
had  shone  out  so  conspicuously  throughout  all  these  transac- 
tions, the  whole  house  of  Austria,  though  not  awed  by  the 
power  of  England,  would  willingly,  from  mere  respect  to 
his  virtue,  submit  themselves  to  so  equitable  an  arbitration. 
He  flattered  himself  that,  after  he  had  formed  an  intimate 
connection  with  the  Spanish  monarch,  by  means  of  his  son's 
marriage,  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  might  be  procured 
from  the  motive  alone  of  ^friendship  and  personal  attachment. 
He  perceived  not,  that  his  unactive  virtue,  the  more  it  was 
extolled,  the  greater  disregard  was  it  exposed  to.  He  was 
not  sensible,  that  the  Spanish  match  was  itself  attended  with 
such  difficulties,  that  all  his  art  of  negotiation  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  surmount  them ;  much  less,  that  this  match  could 
in  good  policy  be  depended  on,  as  the  means  of  procuring 
such  extraordinary  advantages.  His  unwarlike  disposition, 
increased  by  age,  rivetted  him  still  faster  in  his  errors,  and 
determined  him  to  seek  the  restoration  of  his  son-in-law,  by 
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remonstnuioeB  and  entreaties,  by  aigumentB  and  embasaea, 
rather  than  by  blood  aad  violence.  And  the  same  defect  of 
coniage  which  held  him  in  awe  of  foreign  nations,  made  him 
likewise  afraid  of  shocking  the  prejadices  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  kept  him  from  openly  avowing  the  measures  which  he  was 
determined  to  pursue.  Or,  perhaps,  he  hoped  to  turn  these 
prejudices  to  account;  and,  by  their  means,  engage  his  people 
to  nimish  him  with  supplies,  of  which  their  excessive  frugality 
bad  hitherto  made  them  so  spaiing  and  reserved.*^ 

He  first  tried  the  expedient  of  a  benevolence,  or  free  gift, 
from  individuals ;  pretending  the  urgency  of  the  case,  w&ch 
would  not  admit  of  leisure  for  any  other  measure :  but  the 
jealousy  of  Uberty  was  now  roused,  and  the  nation  regarded 
these  pretended  benevolences  as  real  extortions,  contrary  to 
law,  and  dangerous  to  freedom,  however  authorized  by  ancienf 
precedent  A  parliament  was  found  to  be  the  only  resource 
which  could  furnish  any  large  supplies:  and  writs  were 
accordingly  issued  for  8amm<Hiing  that  great  council  of  the 
nation.f 

[1621.]  In  this  parliament  there  appeared,  at  firsts  nothing 
but  duty  and  submission  <»i  the  part  of  the  commons;  and 
they  seemed  determined  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  good  ocnrespondenoe  with  their  prince.  They 
.would  allow  no  mention  to  be  made  of  the  new  customs  or 
impositions,  which  had  been  so  eagerly  disputed  in  the  fqrmer 
parliament;!  the  imprisonment  of  the  members  of  that  par- 
uament  was  here  by  some  complained  of;  but,  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  graver  and  more  prudent  part  of  the  house,  that 
grievance  was  buried  in  oblivion ;  §  and,  being  in£:>rmed  that 
me  king  had  remitted  several  considerable  sums  to  the  pala- 
tine, the  conmions,  without  a  negative,  voted  him  two  sub- 
sidies;! and  that  too  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  session, 
contrary  to  the  maxims  frequentiy  adopted  by  their  predeces- 
sors. 

Afterwards  they  proceeded,  but  in  a  very  temperate  man- 
ner, to  the  examination  of  grievances.  They  found,  that 
patents  had  been  granted  to  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir 
Francis  Michel,  for  licensing  inns  and  alehouses;  that  great 

*  IVanklyD,  p  47.    Bushworth,  vol  i.  p.  21, 

iSee  note  OGO,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Joum.  6th  Dec.  1621. 
Joum.  l2th,  16th  Feb  1620. 
Journ.  16th  Feb  1620. 
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811X08  of  money  had  been  exacted,  under  pretext  of  these 
licenses ;  and  liiat  such  innkeepers  as  presumed  to  contintte 
their  business  without  satisfying  the  rapacity  of  the  patentees, 
had  been  severely  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  vexa- 
tious prosecutions. 

The  same  persons  had  also  procured  a  patent,  which  they 
shared  with  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  brother  to  Buckingham,  for 
the  sole  making  of  gold  and  silver  thread  and  lace^  and  had 
obtained  very  extraordinary  powers  for  preventing  any  rivalship 
in  these  manufactures:  they  were  armed  with  authority  to 
search  for  all  goods  which  might  interfere  with  their  patent ; 
and  even  to  punish,  at  their  own  will  and  discretion,  the  makers, 
ImporterB,  and  venders  of  such  commodities.  Many  had 
grievously  suffered  by  this  exorbitant  jurisdiction ;  and  the  lace 
which  had  been  manufactured  by  the  patentees  was  universally 
found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be  composed  more  of  copper 
than  of  the  predous  metals. 

These  grievances  the  commons  represented  to  the  king; 
and  they  met  with  a  very  gracious  and  very  cordial  reception. 
He  seemed  even  thankful  for  the  information  given  him ;  and 
declared  himself  ashamed  that  such  abuses,  unknowingly  to 
him,  had  crept  into  his  administration.  "  I  assure  you,"  said 
he,  "  had  I  before  heard  these  things  complained  of,  I  would 
have  done  the  office  of  a  just  king,  and  out  of  parliament  have 
punished  them,  as  severely,  and  peradventure  more,  than  you 
now  intend  to  do."*  A  sentence  was  passed  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  Michel  and  Mompesson.f  It  was  executed  on  the 
former.  The  latter  broke  prison  and  escaped.  Villiers  was 
at  that  time  sent  purposely  on  a  foreign  employment ;  and  his 
guilt,  being  less  enormous,  or  less  apparent  than  that  of  the 
others,  he  was  the  more  easily  protected  by  the  credit  of 
his  brother  Buckingham.^ 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  commons  carried  their 
scrutiny,  and  still  with  a  respectful  hand,  into  other  abuses  of 

*  Franklyn,  p.  61.    Rushw<Mrth,  vol.  I  p.  26. 

f  Franklyn,  p.  52.    Rushworth,  voL  i.  p  27. 

X  Yelverton,  tbe  attorney-general,  was  accused  by  the  cammons  for 
drawing  the  patents  for  these  monopolies,  and  for  supporting  them.  Ho 
apologized  for  himself  that  he  was  forced  by  Buckingham,  and  that  ho 
supposed  it  to  be  the  king's  pleasure.  The  lords  were  so  oflfended  at 
these  artidee  of  defence,  though  necessary  to  the  attorney-general,  that 
they  fine^  him  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  kin^,  five  thousand  to  the 
duke.  The  fines,  however,  were  afterwards  remitted.  Franklyn,  p.  55. » 
Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  81,  82,  etc. 
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importance.  The  great  seal  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  celebrated  Bacon,  created  Viscount  St  Albans;  a  man 
universally  admired  for  the  greatness  of  his  genius,  and  be- 
loved for  the  courteousness  atfd  humanity  of  his  behavior.  He 
was  the  great  ornament  of  his  age  and  nation ;  and  nought 
was  wanting  to  render  him  the  ornament  of  human  nature 
itself,  but  that  strength  of  mind  which  might  check  his  intem- 
perate desire  of  preferment,  that  could  add  nothing  to  his  dig- 
nity, and  'might  restrain  his  profuse  inclination  to  expense,  that 
could  be  requisite  neither  for  his  honor  nor  entertainment. 
His  want  of  economy,  and  his  indulgence  to  servants,  had 
involved  him  in  necessities ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  his  prodi- 
gality, he  had  been  tempted  to  take  bribes,  by  the  title  of 
presents,  and  that  in  a  very  open  manner,  from  suitors  in 
chancery.  It  appears  that  it  had  been  usual  for  former  chan- 
cellors to  take  presents ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  Bacon,  who 
followed  the  same  dangerous  practice,  had  still,  in  the  seat  of 
justice,  preserved  the  integrity  of  a  judge,  and  had  given  just 
decrees  against  those  very  persons  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  wages  of  iniquity.  Complaints  rose  the  louder  on  that  ac- 
count, and  at  last  reached  the  house  of  conmions,  who  sent  up 
an  impeachment  against  him  to  the  peers.  The  chancellor, 
conscious  of  guilt,  deprecated  the  vengeance  of  his  judges,  and 
endeavored,  by  a  general  avowal,  to  escape  the  confusion  of  a 
stricter  inquiry.  The  lords  insisted  on  a  particular  confession 
of  all  his  corruptions.  He  acknowledged  twenty-eight  articles ; 
and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure,  to  be 
forever  incapable  of  any  oflBce,  place,  or  employment,  and 
never  again  to  sit  in  parliament,  or  come  within  the  verge  of 
the  court. 

This  dreadful  sentence,  dreadful  to  a  num  of  nice  sensibility 
to  honor,  he  survived  five  years ;  and  being  released  in  a  little 
time  from  the  Tower,  his  genius,  yet  unbroken,  supported 
itself  amidst  involved  circumstances  and  a  depressed  spirit, 
and  shone  out  in  literary  productions  which  have  made  his 
guilt  or  weaknesses  be  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  posterity. 
In  consideration  of  his  great  merit,  the  king  remitted  his  fine, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  parts  of  his  sentence,  conferred  on 
him  a  large  pension  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  employed  every  expedient  to  alleviate  the  weight 
of  his  age  and  misfortunes.  And  that  great  philosopher  at 
last  acknowledged  with  regret,  that  he  had  too  long  neglected 
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the  true  ambition  of  a  fine  genins ;  and  by  plunging  into  busi- 
ness and  afiQuis,  which  require  much'  less  capadtj,  but  greater 
firmness  of  mind,  than  the  pursuits  of  learning,  had  exposed 
himself  to  such  grievous  calamities.* 

The  commons  had  entertained  the  idea,  that  they  were  the 
great  patrons  of  the  people,  and  that  the  redress  of  all  griev- 
ances must  proceed  fi-om  them ;  and  to  this  principle  they  were 
chiefly  beholden  for  the  regard  and  consideration  of  the  pubHc. 
In  the  execution  of  this  office,  they  now  kept  their  ears  open 
to  complaints  of  every  kind;  and  they  carried  their  researcnes 
into  many  grievances  which,  though  of  no  great  importance, 
could  not  be  touched  on  without  sensibly  affecting  the  king 
and  his  ministers.  The  prerogative  seemed  e^ry  moment  to 
be  invaded ;  the  king's  authority,  in  every  article,  was  dis- 
puted ;  and  James,  who  was  willing  to  correct  the  abuses  of 
his  power,  would  not  submit  to  have  his  power  itself  question- 
ed and  denied.  After  the  house,  therefore,  had  sitten  near 
six  months,  and  had  as  yet  brought  no  considerable  business 
to  a  fiill  conclusion,  the  king  resolved,  under  pretence  of  the 
advanced  season,  to  interrupt  their  proceedings ;  and  he  sent 
them  word,  that  he  was  determined,  in  a  Httle  time,  to  adjourn 
them  till  next  winter.  The  commons  made  application  to  the 
lords,  and  desired  them  to  join  in  a  petition  for  delaying  the 
adjournment ;  which  was  refused  by  the  upper  house.  The 
king  regarded  this  project  of  a  joint  petition  as  an  attempt  to 
force  hmi  from  his  measures :  he  thanked  the  peers  for  their 
refusal  to- concur  in  it;  and  told  them,  that,  if  it  were  their 
desire,  he  would  delay  the  adjournment,  but  would  not  so  fiir 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  lower  house.f  And  thus,  in 
these  great  national  afSaais,  the  same  peevishness,  which,  in 
private  altercations,  often  raises  a  quarrel  fi*om  the  smallest  be- 
ginnings, produced  a  mutual  coldness  and  disgust  between  the 
king  and  the  commons. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  king  used  every  meas- 
ure to  render  himself  popular  with  the  nation,  and  to  appease 
the-rising  ill  humor  of  their  representatives.  He  had  volun- 
tarily offered  the  parliament  to  circumscribe  his  own  prerog- 
ative, and  to  abrogate,  for  the  future,  his  power  of  granting 

*  It  is  thought,  that  appeals  from  chancery  to  the  house  of  peers 
first  came  into  practice  while  Bacon  held  the  great  seal  Appeals, 
imder  the  form  of  vrriU  of  error,  had  long  before  lain  against  the 
courts  of  law.     Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  454. 

f  Rushworth,  vol  i.  p.  35. 
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monopolies.  He  now  recalled  all  the  patents  of  that  kind, 
and  redressed  every  article  of  grievance,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-seven,  which  had  ever  been  complamed  of  in  the  honse 
of  conmions.*^  But  he  gained  not  the  end  which  he  proposed. 
The  disgust  which  had  appeared  at  piffting,  could  not  so  sud- 
denly be  dispelled.  He  had  likewise  been  so  imprudent  as  to 
conmiit  to  prison  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,f  without  any  known 
cause,  besides  his  activity  and  vigor  in  dischai^ing  his  duty  as 
member  of  parliament.  And,  above  all,  the  transactions  in 
Germany  were  sufficient,  when  joined  to  the  king's  cautions, 
negotiations,  and' delays,  to  inflame  that  jealousy  of  honor  and* 
religion  which  prevailed  throughout  the  na1ion.|  This  sum- 
mer, the  ban  of  the  empire  had  been  published  against  the 
elector  palatine ;  and  the  execution  of  it  was  committed  to  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  §  The  Upper  Palatinate  waa,  in  a  httle  time, 
conquered  by  that  prince ;  and  measures  were  taking  in  the 
empire  for  bestowing  on  him  the  electoral  dignity,  of  which 
the  palatine  was  then  despoiled.  Frederic  now  lived  with  his 
numerous  femily,  in  poverty  and  distress,  either  in  Holland, 
or  at  Sedan  with  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bouillon.  And  through- 
out all  the  new  conquests,  in  both  the  Palatinates,  as  well  as 
in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Lusatia,  the  progress  of  the  Austrian 
arms  was  attended  with  rigors  and  severities,  exercised  against 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion. 

The  zeal  of  the  commons  immediately  moved  them,  upon 
Iheir  assembling,  to  take  all  these  transactions  into  considera- 
tion. They  framed  a  remonstrance,  which  they  intended  to 
carry  to  tibe  king.     They  represented,  that  the  enormous 

*  Ruahworth,  vol  I  p.  86.    Eemiet,  p.  '738. 

IJoum.  Ist  Decemoer,  1621. 
To  show  to  what  degree  the  nation  was  inflamed  with  regard  to 
the  Palatinate,  there  occurs  a  remarkable  story  this  Be8si(»i.  .  One 
Floyd,  a  prisoner  in  the  fleet,  a  Catholic,  had  dropped  some  expres- 
sions in  private  conversation,  as  if  he  were  pleased  with  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  palatine  and  his  wife.  The  commons  were  in  a  flame; 
and,  pretending  to  be  a,  court  of  judicature  and  of  record,  proceeded 
to  condemn  him  to  a  severe  punishment.  The 'house  of  lortfc  chedted 
this  encroachment;  and^  what  was  extraordinary,  considering  the 
present  humor  of  the  lower  house,  the  latter  acquiesced  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  peers.  This  is  almost  the  only  pretension  of  the  English 
commons  in  which  they  have  not  prevailed.  Happily  for  the  nation, 
they  have  been  successftd  in  almost  all  their  other  claims.  See  Par- 
liamentary History,  vol.  v.  p.  428,  429,  etc.  Joum.  4th,  8th,  12th 
Mar,  1621. 

§  Franklyn,  p.  73. 
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growth  of  the  Austrian  power  threatened  the  libertieB  of.  Eu- 
rope ;  that  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  rdigion  in  England 
bied  the  most  melaiicholy  apprehensions,  lest  it  should  again 
acquire  an  ascendant  in  the  kmgdom  ;  that  the  indulgence  of 
his  noajesty  towards  the  professors  of  that  reli^on  had  en- 
couraged their  insolence  and  temerity ;  that  the  uncontrolled 
conquests  made  by  the  Austrian  family  in  Germany,  raised 
mighty  expectations  m  the  English  Papists ;  but  above  all, 
that  the  prospect  of  the  Spanish  match  elevated  them  so  far 
as  to  hope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  the  final  refistablish- 
ment  of  their  religion.  The  commons,  therefore,  entreated 
his  majesty,  that  he  would  immediately  undertake  the  defence 
of  the  Palatinate,  and  maintain  it  by  force  of  arms ;  that  he 
would  turn  his  sword  against  Spain,  whose  armies  and  treas- 
ures were  the  chief  support  of  the  Cathohc  interest  in  Europe ; 
that  he  would  enter  into  no  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of 
his  son  but  with  a  Protestant  princess ;  that  the  children  of 
Popish  recusants  should  be  taken  from  their  parents,  and  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  Protestant  teachers  and  school- 
masters; and  that  the  fines  and  confiscations  to  which  the 
Catholics  were  by  law  liable,  should  be  levied  with  the  utmost 
severity.* 

By  this  bold  step,  unprecedented  in  England  for  many 
years,  and  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  peaceable  times,  the 
commons  attacked  at  once  all  the  king's  favorite  maxims  of 
government;  his  cautious  and  pacific  measures,  his  lenity 
towards  the  B<Hnish  religion,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Spanish 
alliance,  firom  which  he  promised  himself  such  mighty  ad- 
vantages. But  what  most  disgusted  him  was,  their  seeming 
invasion  of  his  prerogative,  and  their  pretending,  under  color 
of  advice,  to  direct  his  conduct  in  such  points  as  had  ever 
been  acknowledged  to  belong  solely  to  the  managanent  and 
direction  of  the  sovereign.  He  was  at  that  time  absent  at 
Newmarket ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  intended  remon- 
strance of  the  commons,  he  vnrote  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  in 
which  he  sharply  rebuked  the  house  for  openly  debating 
matters  far  above  their  reach  and  capacity;  and  he  strictiy 
forbade. them  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  regarded  hia 
government,  or  deep  matters  of  state,  and  especially  not  to 
touch  on  hia  son's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Spain,  nor 
to  attack  the  honor  of  that  king,  or  any  other  of  his  friends 

*  Franklyn,  p.  58,  69.     Rushworth,  vol  i  p.  40,  41.    Keimet,p.  1Z% 
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and  confederates.  In  order  the  more  to  intinudate  them,  ha 
mentioned  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys ;  and  though 
he  denied  that  tiie  confinement  of  that  member  had  been 
owing  to  any  oflfence  committed  in  the  house,  he  plainly  told 
them,  that  he  thought  himself  fully  entitled  to  punish  every 
misdemeanor  in  parliament,  as  well  during  its  sitting  as  after  its 
dissolution ;  and  that  he  intended  thenceforward  to  chastise  any 
man  whose  insolent  behavior  there  should  minister  occasion  of 
offence.* 

This  violent  letter,  in  which  the  king,  though  he  here 
imitated  former  precedents,  may  be  thought  not  to  have  acted 
altogether  on  the  defensive,  had  the  effect  which  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  from  it :  the  commons  were  inflamed, 
not  terrified.  Secure  of  their  own  popularity,  and  of  the 
bent  of  the  nation  towards  a  war  with  die  Catholics  abroad, 
and  the  persecution  of  Popery  at  home,  they  little  dreaded 
the  menaces  of  a  prince  who  was  unsupported  by  military 
force,  and  whose  gentle  temper  would,  of  itseU^  so  soon  disarm 
his  severity.  In  a  new  remonstrance,  therefore,  they  still 
insisted  on  their  former  remonstrance  and  advice;  and  they 
maintained,  though  in  respectful  terms,  that  they  were  entitled 
to  interpose  with  their  counsel  in  all  matters  of  government ; 
that  to  possess  entire  freedom  of  speech  in  their  debates  on 
public  business,  was  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  and  an 
inheritance  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors ;  and  that 
if  any  member  abused  this  liberty,  it  belonged  to  the  house 
alone,  who  were  witnesses  of  his  offence,  to  inflict  a  proper 
censure  upon  him.f 

So  vigorous  an  answer  was  nowise  calculated  to  appease 
the  king.  It  is  said,  when  the  approach  of  the  committee 
who  were  to  present  it  was  notified  to  him,  he  ordered  twelve 
chairs  to  be  brought ;  for  that  there  were  so  many  kings  a 
coming.J  His  answer  was  prompt  and  sharp.  He  told  the 
house,  that  their  remonstrance  was  more  like  a  denunciation 
of  war  than  an  address  of  dutiful  subjects ;  that  their  preten- 
sion to  inquire  into,  all  state  afl^irs,  without  exception,  was 
such  a  plenipotence  as  none  of  their  ancestors,  even  during 
the  reign  of  the  weakest  princes,  had  ever  pretended  to ;  that 
pubhc  transactions  depended  on  a  complication  of  \-iews  and 

•  Franklyn,  p.  60.  Rushworth,  vol.  i  p.  48.  Kenneth  p.  741. 
t  Franklyn,  p.  60.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  44.  Kenneth  p.  741. 
t  Kennet,  p.  48. 
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intelligence,  with  which  they  were  entirely  unacquainted ;  that 
they  could  not  better  show  their  wisdom,  as  well  as  duty,  than 
by  keeping  within  their  proper  sphere;*  and  that  in  any 
business  which  depended  on  his  prerogative,  they  had  no  title 
to  interpose  with  their  advice,  except  when  he  was  pleased  to 
desire  it.  And  he  concluded  with  these  memorable  words : 
"And  though  we  cannot  allow  of  your* style,  in  mentioning 
your  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and  inheritance,  but  would 
rather  have  wished  that  ye  had  said,  that  your  privileges  were 
derived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of  our  ancestors  and  us, 
(for  the  most  of  them  grew  from  precedents,  which  shows  rather 
a  toleration  than  inheritance,)  yet  we  are  pleased  to  give  you 
our  royal  assurance,  that  as  long  as  you  contain  yourselves 
within  the  Hmits  of  your  duty,  we  will  be  as  careful  to  maintain 
and  preserve  your  lawful  Hberties  and  privileges  as  ever  any 
of  our  predecessors  were,  nay,  as  to  preserve  our  own  royal 
prerogative"! 

This  open  pretension  of  the  king's  naturally  gave  great 
alarm  to  the  house  of  commons.  They  saw  their  title  to 
every  privilege,  if  not  plainly  denied,  yet  considered  at  least 
as  precarious.  It  might  be  fortified  by  abuse ;  and  they  had 
aheady  abused  it.  They  thought  proper,  therefore,  immediately 
to  oppose  pretension  to  pretension.  Th^  framed  a  protesta- 
tion, in  which  they  repeated  all  their  former  claims  for  freedom 
of  speech,  and  an  unbounded  authority  to  interpose  with  their 
advice  and  counsel.  And  they  asserted,  "  That  the  hberties, 
franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parUament,  are  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  sul>- 
jects  of  England."! 

The  king,  informed  of  these  increasing  heate  and  jealousies 
in  the  house,  hurried  to  town.  He  sent  inmiediately  for  the 
journals  of  liie  commons ;  and,  with  his  own  hand,  before  the 
council,  he  tore  out  this  protestation ;  §  and  co'dered  his  reasons 
to  be  inserted  in  the  council-book.  He  was -doubly  displeased, 
he  said,  with  the  protestation  of  the  lower  house,  on  account 
of  the  manner  of  framing  it,  as  well  as  of  the  matter  which  it 

*  "  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidaia"  This  expression  is  imagined  to  bo 
insolent  and  disobUging :  but  it  was  a  Latin  proverb  familiarly  used  on 
all  occasions. 

f  FranMyn,  p  63,  68,  64.  Rushwood,  vol  i.  p.  46,  47,  etc  Eennet, 
p.  743. 

See  note  DDD,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Joura.  18th  Dec  1621. 
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contained  It  was  tumultaonsly  voted,  at  a  late  hour,  and  in 
a  thin  house ;  and  it  was  expressed  in  such  general  and  ambig- 
uous terms,  as  might  serve  for  a  foundation  to  the  most  enor- 
mous claims,  and  to  the  most  unwarrantable  usurpations  upon 
his  prerogative.* 

The  meeting  <^  the  house  might  have  proved  dangerous  after 
so  violent  a  breach.  It  was  no  longer  possible,  while  men  were 
in  such  a  temper,  to  finish  any  business.  The  king,  therefore, 
prorogued  the  parliament,  and  soon  after  dissolved  it  by  proc- 
lamation ;  in  which  he  also  made  an  apology  to  the  publus  for 
his  whole  conduct 

The  leading  members  of  the  house.  Sir  Bdward  Coke  and 
Sir  liobert  Philips,  were  committed  to  the  Tower;  Selden, 
Pym,  and  Malloiy,to  other  prisons.f  As  a  lighter  punishment, 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Thomas  Crew,  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  Sir 
James  Perrot,  joined  in  commission  with  others,  were  sent  to 
Ireland,  in  order  to  execute  some  business.  X  The  king  at  that 
time  enjoyed,  at  least  exerdsed,  the  prerogative  of  employing 
any  man,  even  without  his  consent,  in  any  branch  of  pubUc 
service. 

Sir  John  Savile,  a  powerful  man  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  court,  was  made  comptroller 
of  the  household,  a  privy  counsellor,  and  soon  after  a  baron.  § 
This  event  is  memorable,  as  being  the  first  instance,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  history  of  England,  of  any  king's  advancing  a 
man  on  account  of  parliamentary  interest,  and  of  opposition  to 
his  measures.  However  irregular  this  practice,  it  will  be  rer 
garded  by  political  reasoners  as  one  of  the  most  early  and  most 
infallible  symptoms  of  a  regular,  established  hberty. 

The  king  having  thus,  with  so  rash  and  indiscreet  a  hand, 
torn  off  that  sacred  veil  which  had  hitherto  covered  the  English 
constitution,  and  which  threw  an  obscurity  upon  it  so  advan- 
tageous to  royal  prerogative,  every  man  began  to  indulge  him- 
self in  political  reasonings  and  inquiries;  and  the  same  foctions 
which  commenced  in  parliament,  were  propagated  liupoughout 
the  nation.  In  vain  did  James,  by  reiterated  prodamations, 
forbid  the  discoursing  of  state  aflfeirsj     Such  proclamations, 

*  Franklyiij  p.  65. 

+  Franklyn,  p.  66.  Rushworth,  vol  i.  p.  66. 
i  Fmnklyn,  p.  66.  Buahwarth,  vol  I  p.  56. 
^  Kennet,  p.  749. 

I  Franklyn,  p.  56.  Euahwortib,  voL  i.  p.  21,  86,  65.  The  king 
also,  in  imitation  of  his  predecessors,  gave  rules  to  preacheri.    iVank- 
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if  they  had  any  etShetf  served  rather  to  mfbune  the  cnrionty  of 
the  public.  And  in  every  company  or  society,  the  late  traofr- 
actions  beoime  the  subject  of  argument  and  debate. 

All  history,  said  the  jpartisans  of  the  court,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  England,  justifp^  the  king's  position  with  regard  to 
the  origm  of  populac  privileges ;  and  every  reasonable  man 
must  allow,  that  as  monarchy  is  the  most  simple  £>rm  of 
government,  it  must  first  ha^e  occurred  to  rude  and  unin- 
structed  mankind.  The  other  complicated  and  artifidai 
additions  were  the  successive  invention  of  sovereigns  and 
legislators ;  or,  if  they  were  obtruded  on  the  prince  by  sedi- 
tious subjects,  their  origin  must  appear,  on  that  very  account^ 
still  more  precarious  and  unfavorable.  In  England,  the. 
authority  of  the  king,  in  all  the  exterior  forms  of  government, 
and  in  die  common  style  of  law,  appears  totally  ahsolute  and 
sovereign ;  nor  does  Ihe  real  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  it 
has  ever  discovered  itself  in  practice,  &11  much  short  of  these 
appearances.  The  parliament  is  created  by  his  will ;  by  his 
\nll  it  is  dissolved.  It  is  his  will  alone,  though  at  the  desire 
of  both  houses, 'which  gives  authority  to  laws.  To  all  foreign 
nations,  the  majesty  of  tiie  monarch  seems  to  merit  sole, 
attention  and  regard.  And  no  subject  who  has  exposed  him- 
self  to  royal  indignation,  can  hope  to  live  with  safety  in  the 
kingdom  ;  nor  can  he  even  leave  it,  according  to  law,  without 
the  consent  of  his  master.  If  a  magistrate,  environed  witii 
such  power  and  splendor,  should  consider  his  authority  aS; 
sacred,  and  regard  himself  as  the  anointed  of  Heaven,  his 
pretensions  may  bear  a  very  favorable  construction*  Or, 
allowing  them  to  be  merely  pious  frauds,  we  need  not  be 
surprised,  that  the  same  stratagem  which  was  practised  by 
Minos,  Numa,  and  the  most  celebrated  legislators  of  antiquity, 
should  now,  in  these  restiess  and  iniquitous  times,  be  employed 
by  the  king  of  England.  Subjects  are*  not  raised  above  that 
quality,  though  assembled  in  parliament  The  same  humble 
respect  and  deference  is  still  due  to  their  prince.  Though  he 
indulges  them  in  the  privilege  of  laying  before  him  their 
domestic  grievances,  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  best 
acquainted,  this  warrants  not  their  bold  intrusion  into  evenr 
province  of  government.  And,  to  all  judicious  examiners,  it 
must  appear,  "That  the  lines  of  duty  are  as  much  trans- 

1yd,  p.  70.    The  pulpit  was  at  that  tifae  much  more  dangerous  than 
Few  people  could  read,  and  fetiU  fewer  were  in  the  pracUoe 
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greased  by  a  more  independent  and  less  respectful  exercise  of 
acknowledged  powers,  as  by  the  usurpation  of  such  as  are  new 
and  unusual. 

The  Wers  of  liberty  throughout  the  nation  reasoned  afber 
a  different  manner.  It  is  in  vain,  said  they,  that  the  king 
traces  up  the  English  government  to  its  fffst  origin,  in  order  to 
represent  the  privileges  of  parliament  as  dependent  and  preca- 
rious :  prescription,  and  the  practice  of  so  many  ages,  must, 
long  ere  this  time,  have  given  a  sanction  to  these  assemblies, 
even  though  they  had  been  derived  ftom  an  origin  no  more 
dignified  than  that  which  he  assigns  them.  If  the  written 
records  of  the  English  nation,  as  asserted,  represent  parliaments 
to  have  arisen  from  the  consent  of  monarchs,  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  when  we  trace  government  a  step  higher,  must 
show  us,  that  monarchs  themselves  owe  all  their  authority  to 
the  voluntary  submission  of  the  people.  But,  in  fact,  no  age 
can  be  shown,  when  the  English  government  was  altogether 
an  unmixed  monarchy ;  and,  if  the  privileges  of  the  nation 
have,  at  any  period,  been  overpowered  by  violent  irruptions  of 
foreign  force  or  domestic  usurpation,  the  generous  spirit  of  the 
people  has  ever  sazed  the  fust  opportunity  of  reestablishing 
the  ancient  government  and  constitution.  Though  in  the 
style  of  the  laws,  and  in  the  usual  forms  of  administration, 
royal  authority  may  be  represented  as  sacred  and  supreme, 
whatever  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign  and  legislative 
power  must  still  be  regarded  as  equally  divine  and  inviolable. 
Or,  if  any  distinction  be  made  in  this  respect,  the  preference 
is  surely  due  to  those  national  councils,  by  whose  interposition 
the  exorbitancies  of  tyrannical  power  are  restrained,  and  that 
sacred  liberty  is  preserved,  which  heroic  spirits,  in  all  ages, 
have  deemed  more  precious  than  life  itself  Nor  is  it  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  mild  and  equitable  administration  of  James 
affords  little  occasion,  or  no  occasion,  of  complaint  How 
moderate  soever  the  exerdse  of  his  prerogative,  how  exact  so- 
ever his  observance  of  the  laws  and  constitution,  "  If  he  founds 
his  authority  on  arbitrary  and  dangerous  prindples,  it  is  requi- 
site to  watch  him  with  the  same  care,  and  to  oppose  him  with 
the  same  vigor,  as  if  he  had  indulged  himself  in  all  the  ex- 
cesses of  cruelty  and  tyranny." 

Amidst  these  disputes,  the  wise  and  moderate  in  the  nation 
endeavored  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  an  equitable 
neutrality  between  the  opposite  parties ;  and  the  more  they 
reflected  on  the  course  of  public  affairs,  the  greater  difficulty 
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they  found  m  &png  just  senthn^tB  with  r^ard  to  them.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  regarded  the  very  rise  of  parties  as  a  happy 
prognostic  of  the  establishment  of  liberty;  nor  could  tiiey 
ever  expect  to  enjoy,  in  a  mixed  goyemment^  so  invaluable  a 
blessing,  without  suffering  that  inccmvenienoe  which,  in  such 
governments,  has  ever  attended  it  But  when  they  considered, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  necessary  aims  and  pursuits  of  both  par- 
ties, they  were  struck  with  apprehension  of  the  consequences, 
and  could  discover  no  feasible  plan  of  accommodation  between 
theuL  From  long  practice,  the  •crown  was  now  possessed  of 
so  exorbitant  a  prerogative,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  liberty 
to  remain  on  the  defensive,  or  endeavor  to  secure  the  little 
groimd  which  was  left  her :  it  was  become  necessary  to  carry 
on  an  offensive  war,  and  to  circumscribe  within  more  narrow,  as 
well  as  more  exact  bounds,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign. 
Upon  such  provocation,  it  could  not  but  happen,  that  the 
prince,  however  just  and  moderate,  would  endeavor  to  repress 
his  opponents ;  and,  as  he  stood  upon  the  very  brink  of  arbi- 
trary power,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  he  would,  hastily  and  un- 
knowingly, pass  those  limits  which  were  not  precisely  marked 
by  the  constitution.  The  turbulent  government  of  England, 
ever  fluctuating  between  privilege  and  prerogative,  would 
afford  a  variety  of  precedents,  which  might  be  pleaded  on 
both  sides.  In  such  delicate  questions,  the  people  must  be 
divided :  the  arms  of  the  state  were  still  in  their  hands :  a 
civil  war  must  ensue ;  a  civil  war  where  no  party,  or  both 
parties,  would  justly  bear  the  blame,  and  where  the  good  and 
virtuous  would  scarcely  know  what  vows  to  form  ;  were  it  not 
that  liberty,  so  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  human  society, 
would  be  sufficient  to  bias  their  affections  towards  the  side  of 
its  defenders. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

JAMES  L 

[1622.]  To  wrest  the  I^^tinate  from  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  and  the  duke  of  mvaria,  must  always  have  been 
regarded  as  a  difficult  task  for  the  power  of  England^  con- 
ducted by  so  un warlike  a  prince  as  James :  it  was  plainly 
impossible,  while  the  breach  subsisted  between  him  and  the 
commons.  The  king's  negotiations,  therefi)re,  had  they  been 
managed  with  ever  so  great  dexterity,  must  now  carry  less 
weight  with  them ;  and  it  was  easy  to  elude  all  his  applica- 
tions. When  Lord  Digby,  his  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  had 
desired  a  cessation  of  nostilities,  he  was  referred  to  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  who  commanded  the  Austrian  armies.  The  duke 
of  Bavaria  told  him,  that  it  was  entirely  superfluous  to  form 
any  treaty  for  that  purpose.  **  Hostilities  are  already  ceased," 
said  he,  ^  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  able  to  prevent  their 
revival,  by  keeping  firm  possession  of  the  Palatinate,  till  a 
final  agreement  shall  be  concluded  between  the  contending 
partie§.''  *  Notwithstanding  this  insult,  James  endeavo]:ed  to 
resume  with  the  emperor  a  treaty  of  accommodation;  and  he 
opened  the  i^Bgotiations  at  Brussels,  under  the  mediation  of 
Archduke  Albert ;  and,  after  his  death,  which  happened  about 
this  time,  under  that  of  the  infanta :  when  the  conferences  were 
entered  upon,  it  was  found,  that  the  powers  of  these  princes 
to  determine  in  the  controversy  were  not  sufficient  or  satisfac- 
tory. Schwartzenbourg,  the  imperial  minister,  was  expected 
at  Ijondon ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  bring  more  ample 
authority :.  his  commission  referred  entirely  to  the  negotiation 
at  Brussels.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  king  to  perceive  that 
his  applications  were  neglected  by  the  emperor ;  but  as  he 
had  no  choice  of  any  other  expedient,  and  it  seemed  the 
interest  of  his  son-in-law  to  keep  alive  his  pretensions,  he 
was  still  content  to  follow  Ferdinand  through  all  his  shifb  and 
evasions.    Nor  was  he  entirely  discouraged,  even  when  the 

*  Franklyn,  p.  67.    Rushworth,  vol  i  p.  88. 
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imperial  diet  at  Ratisbon,  by  the  influence,  or  rather  authority, 
of  the  emperor,  though  contrary  to  the  protestation  of  Saxony, 
and  of  all  the  Protestant  princes  and  cities,  had  transferred  the 
electoral  dignity  from  the  palatine  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 

Meanwhile  ihe  eflbrts  made  by  Frederic  for  the  recovery 
of  his  dominions,  weie  vigorous.  Three  andies  were  levied 
in  Germany  1^  his  authority^  under  tiiree  conunanders,  Duke 
Christian  of  Brunswick  the  prince  of  Baden-Dourlach,  and 
Count  Manafeldt  Th«itwo  former  generals  were  defeated  by 
Count  Tilly  and  the  imperialii^ :  the  third,  though  much  infe- 
rior in  force  to  his  enemies,  still  maintained  the  war ;  but  with 
no  equal  supplies  of  money  either  from  the  palatine  or  the 
kin^  of  England.  It  was  chiefly  by  pillage  and  free  quarters 
in  SiB  Palatinate,  that  he  subsisted  his  army.  As  the  Austrians 
were  regularlj  paid,  they  were  kept  in  more  exact  discipline ; 
and  James  justly  became  apprehensive,  lest  so  unequal  a 
contest,  besides  ravaging  the  palatine's  hereditary  dominions, 
wouki  end  in  the  total  alienation  of  the  people's  affbctiona 
from  their  ancient  sov^eign,  by  whom  they  were  plundered, 
and  in  an  attachment  to  their  new  masters,  by  whom  they 
were  protected.*  He  persuaded,  therefore,  his  son-in-law  to 
disarm,  under  color  of  duty  and  submission  to  the  emperor ; 
and^  accordingly,.  Mansfeldt  was  dismissed  from  the  palatine's 
service ;  and  that  fiunous  general  withcfPbw  his  army  into  the 
Low  Countries,  and  there  received  a  commission  from  the  states 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

To  show  how  little  account  was  made  of  James's  negotia- 
tions abroad,  these  is  a  pleasantry  mentioned  by 'all  historians, 
which,^  for  Ihat  reason,  shall  have  place  here.  In  a  &rce, 
acted  at  Brussels,  a  courier  was  introduced  carrying  the  dole- 
ful news,  that  the  Palatinate  would  soon  be  wrested  from  the 
house  of  Austria ;  so  powerful  were  the  succors  which,  from 
all  quartets,  were  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  despoiled 
elector :  the  king  of  Denmark  had  agreed  to  contribute  to  his 
assistance  a  hundred  thousand  pickled  herrings,  the  Dutch  a 
hundred  thousand  butter-boxes,  and  the  king  of  England  a 
hundred  thousand  ambassadors.  On  other  occasions,  he  was 
painted  with  a  scabbard,  but  without  a  sword,  or  with  a  sword 
which  nobody  could  draw,  though  several  were  pulling  at  itf 

It  was  not  from  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  or  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  that  James  expected  any  success  in  hia 

*  Pari  Hist  vol  v.  p,  484.  .  t  Kennet,  p.  H9. 
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project  of  restoring  the  palatine:  his  eyes  were  entirely 
turned  towards  Spain ;  and  if  he  cqold  effect  his  son's  mar- 
riage with  the  in4nta,  he  doubted  not  but  that,  after  so  inti- 
mate a  conjunction,  this  other  point  could  easily  be  obtained. 
The  negotiations  of  that  court  being  commonly  dilatory,  it  was 
not  easy  for  a  prince  of  so  little  penetration  in  business,  to 
distinguish  whether  the  difiSculties  which  occurred  were  real  or 
affected ;  and  he  was  surprised,  after  negotiating  five  years  on 
so  simple  a  demand,  that  he  was  not  m«ve  advanced  than  at  the 
beginning.  A  dispensation  from  Rome  was  requisite  for  the 
marriage  of  the  infanta  with  a  Protestant  prince ;  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  having  undertaken  to  procure  that  dispensation,  had 
thereby  acquired  the  means  of  retarding  at  pleasure,  or  of 
forwarding  the  marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  of  concealing 
entirely  his  artifices  from  the  court  of  England. 

In  order  to  remove  all  obstacles,  James  despatched  Digby, 
soon  after  created  earl  of  Bristol,  as  his  ambassador  to  Philip 
IV.,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  fether  in  the  crown  of 
Spain.  He  secretly  employed  Gage  as  his  agent  at  Eome ; 
and  finding  that  the  difference  of  religion  was  the  principal^ 
if  not  the  sole  difficulty,  which  retarded  the  marriage,  he 
resolved  to  soften  that  objection  as  much  as  possible.  He 
issued  public  orders  for  discharging  all  Popish  recusants  who 
were  imprisoned  ;  and^  was  daily  apprehended  that  he  would 
forbid,  for  the  future,  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  enacted 
against  them.  For  this  step,  so  opposite  to  the  rigid  spirit  of 
his  subjects,  he  took  care  to  apologize ;  and  he  even  endeav- 
ored to  ascribe  it  tp  his  great  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion.  He 
had  been  making  applications,  he  said,  to  all  foreign  princes, 
for  some  indulgence  to  the  distressed  Protestants ;  and  he  was 
still  answered  by  objections  derived  from  the  severity  of  the 
English  laws  against  Catholics.*  It  might  indeed  occur  to 
him,  that  if  the  extreinity  of  religious  zeal  were  ever  to  abate 
among  Christian  sects,  one  of  them  must  begin ;  and  nothing 
would  be  more  honorable  for  England,  than  to  have  led  the 
way  in  sentiments  so  wise  and  moderate. 

Not  only  the  religious  Puritans  murmured  at  this  tolerating 
measure  of  the  king ;  the  lovers  of  civil  hberty  were  alarmed 
at  so  important  an  exertion  of  prerogative.  But,  among  other 
dangerous  articles  of  authority,  the  kings  of  England  were  at 
that  time  possessed  of  the  dispensing  power ;  at  least,  were  in 

*  Franklyn,  p.  69.    Roshworth,  vol  i  p.  68. 
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the  constant  practice  of  exerdudng  it  Besides,  though  the 
royal  prerogative  in  civil  matters  was  then  extensive,  the 
princes,  during  some  late  reigns,  had  heen  accustomed  to 
assume  a  still  greater  in  ecclesiastical.  And  the  king  isahd 
not  to  represent  the  toleration  of  Catholics  as  a  measure  en- 
tirely of  that  nature. 

By  James's  concession  in  fayot  of  the  Catholics,  he  attained 
his  end.  The  same  religious  motives  which  had  hitherto 
rendered  the  court  of  Madrid  insincere  in  all  the  steps  taken 
with  regard  to  the  marriage,  were  now  the  chief  cause  of  pro- 
moting it  By  its  means,  it  was  there  hoped  the  English 
CathoUcs  would  for  the  future  enjoy  ease  and  indulgence; 
and  the  infanta  would  be  the  happy  instrument  of  procuring  to  « 
the  church  some  tranquillity,  after  the  many  severe  persecu- 
tions which  it  had  hitherto  undergone.  The  earl  of  Bris- 
tol, a  minister  of  >'igilance  and  penetration,  and  who  had. 
formerly  opposed  all  alliance  with  Catholics,*  was  now  fully 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  Spain ;  and  he  was  ready  to 
congratulate  the  king  on  the  entire  completion  of  his  views 
and  projects.!  A  daughter  of  Spain,  whom  he  represents  as 
extremely  accomjlishec^  would  soon,  he  said,  arrive  in  Eng- 
land, and  bring  with  her  an  immense  fortune  of  two  millions 
of  pieces  of  eight,  or  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  a 
sum  four  times  greater  than  Spain  had  ever  before  given  with 
any  princess,  and  almost  equal  ^,to  all  the  money  which  the 
parliament,  during  the  whole  course  of  this  reign,  had  hitherto 
granted  to  the  king.  But  what  was  of  more  importance  to 
James's  honor  and  happiness,  Bristol  considered  this  match  as 
an  infallible  prognostic  of  the  palatine's  restoration ;  nor 
would  Philip,  he  thought,  ever  have  bestowed  his  sister  and 
so  large  a  fortune,  under  the  prospect  of  entering  next  day 
into  a  war  with  England.  So  exact  was  his  intelligence,  that 
the  most  secret  councils  of  the  Spaniards*  he  boasts,  had  never 
escaped  him ;  J  and  he  found  that  they  had  all  along  consid- 
ered the  marriage  of  the  infanta  »id  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate  as  measures  closely  connected,  or  altogether  insep- 
arable. §      However  littie  calculated    James's    character    to 

*  Rushworth,  vof  i.  p.  292.  f  Rushworth,  voL  I  p.  69. 

t  Rushworth,  voL  i.p.  272. 

§  "We  find  by  private  letters  between  Philip  IV.  and  the  Oonde 
Olivarez,  shown  by  the  latter  to  Buddngham,  that  the  marriage  and 
the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  were  always  considered  by  the  coiurt  of 
Spain  as  inseparable.  See  Franldyn,  p.  71,  72.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p. 
71,  280,  299,  300.    Pari.  Hist  vol.  vi.  p.  66. 
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extort  80  vast  a  oonceission ;  however  imprtqief  tlie  measures 
which  ho  had  pursaed  for  attaining  that  end ;  the  ambassador 
could  not  withstand  the  plain  evidence  of  &cts,  by  which 
Philip  now  demonstrated  his  sincerity.  Perhaps,  too,  like  a 
wise  man,  he  considered,  that  reasons  of  state,  which  are  sup- 
posed solely  to  influence  the  councils  of  monardis,  are  not 
always  the  motives  which  there  predominate ;  that  the  milder 
views  of  gratitude,  honor,  friendship,  generosity,  are  fre- 
quently able,  among  princes  as  well  as  private  persons,  to 
counterbalance  these  selfish  considerations;  that  the  justice 
and  moderation  of  James  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  all  these 
transactions,  his  reliance  on  Spain,  his  confidence  in  her 
.  fiiendship,  that  he  had  at  last  obtained  the  cordial  alliance  of 
that  nation,  so  celebrated  for  honor  and  fidelity.  Or,  if  pol- 
itics must  still  be  supposed  the  ruling  motive  of  all  public 
measures,  the  maritime  power  of  England  was  so  considera- 
ble, and  the  Spanish  dominions  so  divided,  as  might  well 
induce  the  council  of  Philip  to  think,  that  a  sincere  fnendship 
with  the  masters  of  the  sea  could  not  be  purchased  by  too 
great  concessions.*  And  as  James,  during  so  manv  years^ 
had  been  allured  and  seduced  by  hopes  and  protestations,  his 
people  enraged  by  delays  and  disappointment,  it  would  prob- 
ably occur,  that  there  was  now  no  medium  left  between  the 
most  inveterate  hatred  and  the  most  intimate  alliance  between 
the  nations.  Not  to  mention  j;hat,  as  a  new  spirit  began  about 
this  time  to  animate  the  councils  of  France,  the  friendship  of 
England  became  eveiy  day  more  necessary  to  the  greatness 
and  security  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 

All  measures  being,  therefore,  agreed  on  between  the  par- 
ties, nought  was  wanting  but  the  dispensation  from  Borne, 
which  might  be  considered  as  a  mere  formality.f  The  king, 
justified  by  success,  now  exulted  in  his  pacific  councils,  and 
boasted  of  his  superior  sagadty  and  penetration;  when  all 
these  flattering  prospects  were  blasted  by  the  temerity  of  a  man 
whom  he  had  fondly  exalted  from  a  private  condition,  to  be  the 
bane  of  himself  of  his  family,  and  of  his  people. 

Ever  since  the  fall  of  Somerset,  Buckingham  had  governed, 
with  an  imcontrolled  sway,  both  the  court  lind  nation ;  and 
could  James's  eyes  have  been  opened,  he  had  now  fuU  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  how  unfit  his  fevorite  was  for  the  high 
station    to  which    he   was  raised.      Some  accomplishments 

*  FranJdyn,  p.  72.  f  Bushworth,  vol  I  p.  66. 
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of  a  oourtier  he  possesaed :  of  every  talemt  of  a  mlmster  he 
was  utterly  destitute.  Headloog  in  his  piesiops,  and  incapa- 
ble equally  of  prudenoe  and  of  diaaimulation ;  sincere  from 
violence  rather  than  candor ;  expensive  from  profusion  more 
than  generosity ;  a  warm  friend,  a  furious  enemy,  but  without 
any  choice  or  discermnent  in  either;,  with  these  qualities  he 
had  early  and  quicMjr  mounted  to  the  hi^est  rank ;  and  par- 
took at  once  of  the  insolence  which  att^ids  a  fortune  n^wly 
acquired,  and  the  impetuosity  which  belongs  to  persons  born 
in  high  stations  and  unacquainted  with  opposition. 

[1623.]  Among  those  who  had  experienced  the  arrogance 
of  this  overgrown  &v<mte,  the  prince  m  Wales  himself  h^  not 
been  entirely  spared ;  and  a  great  coldness^  if  not  an  enmity, 
had,  for  that  reason,  taken  place  between  them.  Buckingham, 
desirous  for  an  opportunity  which  might  connect  him  wi&  the. 
prince,  and  overcome  h&  aversion,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
envious  of  the  great  credit  acquired  by  Bristol  in  the  Spanish 
negotiation,  bethought  himself  of  an  expedient  by  which  he 
might  at  once  grat%  both  these  inclinations.  He  represented 
to  Charles,  that  persons  of  his  exalted  station  were  peculiarly 
unfortunate  in  th^  marriage,  the  chief  circumstance  of  life ; 
and  commonly  received  into  their  aims  a.  bride  unknown  to 
them,  to  whom  ihey  were  unknown  ; .  not  endeared  by  sympa- 
thy, not  oWiged  by  service ;  wooed  by  treaties  jdone,  by  nego- 
tiations, by  political  interests :  that  however  accomplished  the 
in£mta,  she  must  still  consider  herself  as  a  melandioly  victim 
of  state,  and  oould  not  but  think  with  aversion  of  that  day  when 
she  was  to  enter  the  bed  of  a  stranger ;  and,  passing  into  a 
foreign  country  and  a  new  family,  bid  adieu  forever  {o  her 
fath^s  house  and  her  native  land :  that  it  was  in  the  prince's 
power  to  soften  all  these  rigors  and  lay  such  an  obligation  on 
her,  as  would  attadi  the  most  indifferent  temper,  as  woufH 
warm  the  coldest  affections  :  that  his  journey  to  Madrid  would 
be  an  unexpected  gallantry,  which  wcmid  equal  all  the  fietiotis 
of  Spanish  romance,  and,  suiting  the  amorous  and  enterprising 
character  erf  that  nation,  must  immediately  introduce  him  io 
the  princess  under  the  £^reeable  character  of  a  devoted  lover 
and  daring  adventurer :  that  the  negotiations  with  regard  to 
the  Palatinate,  which  had  hitherto  languished  in  the  hands  of 
ministers,  would  quickly  be  terminated  by  so  illustrious  an 
agent,  seconded  by  the  mediation  and  entreaties  of  the  grateful 
infanta :  that  Spanish  generosity,  moved  by  that  unexampled 
trust  and  confidence,  would  make  concessions  beyond  what 
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ootild  be  expected  from  political  views  and  consideratioiis : 
and  that  he  would  quickly  return  to  the  king  with  the  glory 
of  having  refetablished  the  unhappy  palatine,  by  the  same 
enterprise  which  procured  him  the  affections  and  the  person 
of  the  Spanish  princess.* 

The  mind  of  the  young  prince,  replete  with  candor,  was 
inflamed  by  these  generous  and  romantic  ideas  suggested  by 
Buckingham.  He  agreed  to  make  application  to  the  king  for 
his  approbation.  They  chose  the  moment  of  his  kindest  and 
most  jovial  humor :  and,  more  by  the  earnestness  which  tbey 
expressed,  than  by  the  force  of  tlieir  reasons,  they  obtained  a 
hasty  and  unguarded  consent  to  their  undertaking.  And  hav- 
ing engaged  his  promise  to  keep  their  purpose  secret,  they  left 
him,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  their  journey. 
.  No  sooner  was  the  long  alone,  than  his  temper,  more  cau- 
tious than  sanguine,  suggested  very  different  views  of  the 
matter,  and .  represented  every  difficulty  and  danger  which, 
could  occur.  He  reflected  that  however  the  world  might  par- 
don this  sally  of  youth  in  the  prince,  they  would  never  forgive 
himself,  who,  at  his  years,  and  after  his  experience,  could 
intrust  his  only  son,  the  heir  of  his  crown,  the  prop  of  his  age, 
to  the  discretion  of  foreigners,  without  so  much  as  providing 
the  frail  security  of  a  safe-conduct  in  his  favor :  that  if  the 
Spanish  monarch  were  sincere  in  his  professions,  a  few  months 
must  finish  the  treaty  of  marriage,  and  bring  the  in£uita  into 
England;  if  he  were  not  sincere,  the  foUy  was  still  more 
egregious  of  conrntiitting  the  prince  into  his  hands  :  that  Philip, 
when  possessed  of  so  invaluable  a  pledge,  might  well  rise  in 
his  demands,  and  impose  harder  conditions  of  treaty :  and  that 
the  temerity  of  the  enterprise  was  so  apparent,  that  the  event, 
how  prosperous  soever,  could  not  justify  it ;  and  if  disastrous, 
it  would  render  himself  infamous  to  his  people,  and  ridiculous 
to  all  posterity.! 

Tormented  with  these  reflections,  as  soon  as  the  prince  and 
Buckingham  returned  for  their  despatches,  he  informed  them 
of  all  the  reasons  which  had  determined  him  to  change  his 
resolution ;  and  he  begged  them  to  desist  from  so  foolish  an 
adventure.  The  prince  received  the  disappointment  with  sor- 
rowful submission  and  silent  tears ;  Buckingham  presumed  to 
speak  in  an  imperious  tone,  which  he  had  ever  ^perienced 
to  be  prevalent  over  his  too  easy  master.     He  told  the  king, 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  11, 12.  f  Clarendon,  voL  i  p.  14. 
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that  nobody  for  the  fdtare  would  believe  any  thing  he  said, 
when  he  retracted  so  soon  the  promise  so  solemnly  given ; 
that  he  plainly  discerned  this  change '  of  resolution  to  proceed 
from  another  breach  of  his  word,  in  communicating  the  matter 
to  some  rascal,  who  had  furnished  him  with  thqse  pitiful  rea- 
sons which  he  had  alleged,  and  he  doubted  not  but  he  should 
hereafter  know  who  \m  counsellor  had  been ;  and  that  if  he 
receded  from  what  he  had  promised,  it  would  be  such  a  dis- 
obligation  to  the  prince,  who  had  now  set  his  heart  upon  the 
journey,  after  his  majesty's  approbation,  that  he  could  never 
forget  it,  nor  forgive  any  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  it  * 

The  king,  vnSi  great  earnestness,  fortified  by  many  oaths, 
made  his  apology,  by  denying  that  he  had  communicated  tiie 
matter  to  any ;  and  finding  himself  assailed,  as  well  by  the 
boisterous  importunities  of  Buckingham,  as  by  the  warm  en- 
treaties of  his  son,  whose  applications  had  hitherto,  on  other 
occasions,  been  always  dutiful,  never  earnest,  he  had  again 
the  weakness  to  assent  to  their  purposed  journey.  It  was 
agreed  that  Sir  Francis  Cottington  alone,  the  prince's  secre- 
tary, and  Endymion  Porter,  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber, 
should  accompany  them ;  and  the  former  being  at  that  time 
in  the  antechamber,  he  was  immediately  called  in  by  the 
king's  orders. 

James  told  Cottington,  that  he  had  always  been  an  honest 
man,  and  therefore  he  was  now  to  trust  him  in  an  afiair  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  he  was  not,  upon  his  Hfe,  to  discloser 
to  any  man  whatever.  "Cottington,"  added  he,  "here  is 
baby  Charles  and  Stenny,"  (these  ridiculous  appellations  he 
usually  gave  to  the  prince  and  Buckingham,)  "who  have  a 
great  mind  to  go  post  into  Spain,  and  fetch  home  the  infanta : 
they  wiU  have  but  two  more  in  their  company,  and  have  chosen 
you  for  one.  What  think  you  of  the  journey  ?"  Sk  Francis, 
who  was  a  prudent  man,  and  had  resided  some  years  in  Spain 
as  the  king's  agent,  was  struck  with  all  the  obvious  objections 
to  such  an  enterprise,  and  scrupled  not  to  declare  them.  The 
king  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  cried,  "  I  told  you  this 
before ;"  and  fell  into  a  new  passion  and  new  lamentations, 
complaining  that  he  was  undone,  and  should  lose  baby  Charles. 

The  prince  showed  by  his  countenance,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely dissatisfied  with  Cottington's  discourse ;  but  Bucking- 
ham broke  into  an  open  passion  against  him.     The  king,  he 

*  Clair endcto,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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told  tJiiin,  asked  him  only  of  the  journey,  ft&d  of  the  maimer 
of  travelling ;  particulars  of  which  he  might  be  a  competent 
judge,  having  gone  the  road  so  often  by  post ;  but  that  he, 
without  being  caXkd  to  it,  had  the  presumption  to  give  his 
advice  upon  matters  of  state,  and  against  his  master,  which  he 
should  repent  as  long  as  he  lived.  A  thousand  other  re- 
proaches  he  added,  which  put  the  poor  king  into  a  new  agony 
in  behalf  of  a  servant,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  suffer  for 
answering  him  honestly.  Upon  which  he  said,  with  some 
emotion,  "  Nay,  by  God,-  Stenny,  you  are  mudi  to  blame  for 
using  him  so :  he  answered  me  directly  to  the  question  which 
I  asked  him,  and  very  honestiy  and  wisely ;  and  yet,  vou 
know,  he  said  no  more  than  I  told  you  before  he  was  called 
in.*'  However,  after  all  this  passion  on  both  sides,  James 
renewed  his  consent ;  and  proper  directions  were  given  for  the 
journey.  Nor  was  he  now  at  any  loss  to  discover,  that  the 
whole  intrigue  was  originally  contrived  by  Buckingham,  as 
well  as  pursued  violentiy  by  his  spirit  and  impetuosity. 

These  circumstances,  whidi  so  well  characterize  the  per- 
sons, seem  to  have  been  related  by  Cottington  to  Lord  Claren- 
don, from  whom  they  are  here  transcribed ;  and  though  minute, 
are  not  undeserving  of  a  place  in  history. 

The  prince  and  Buckingham,  witli  their  two  attendants,  and 
Sir  Richard  Graham,  master  of  horse  to  Buckingham,  passed 
disguised  and  undiscovered  through  France;  and  they  even 
ventured  into  a  court  ball  at  Paris,  where  Oharles  saw  the 
princess  Henrietta,  whom  he  afterwards  espoused^  and  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  In  eleven 
days  after  thenr  departure  from  London,  they  arrived  at 
Madrid;  and  surprised  every  body  by  a  step  qo  unusual 
among  great  princes.  The  Spanish  monarch  immediately 
paid  Charles  a  visit,  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  for  the 
confidence  reposed  in  hun,  and  made  warm  protestations  of  a 
correspondent  confidence  and  friendship.  By  the  most  studied 
civilities,  he  showed  the  respect  which  he  bore  to  his  royal 
^guest.  He  gave  him  a  golden  key,  which  opened  all  his 
apartments,  tiiat  the  prince  might,  without  any  introduction, 
have  access  to  him  at  Jill  hours :  he  took  the  left  hand  of  him 
on  every  occasion,  except  in  the  apartments  assigned  to 
Charles ;  for  there,  he  said,  the  prince  was  at  home :  Charles 
was  introduced  into  the  palace  with  the  same  pomp  and  cere- 
mony that  attends  the  kings  of , Spain  on  their  coronation :  the 
council  received  public  orders  ta  obey  him  as  the  king  himself. 
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Olivarez  too,  though  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  has  the  li^t  of 
being  covered  before  h»  own  king,  would  not  put  on  his  hat 
in  the  prince's  presence :  *  all  the  prisons  of  Spain  were  thrown 
open,  and  all  the  prisoners  received  their  freedom,  as  if  the 
event  the  most  honorable  and  most  fortunate  had  happened  to 
the  monarchy  :f  and  every  sumptuary  law  with  regard  to 
apparel  was  suspended  during  Charles's  residence  in-  Spain. 
The  in&nta,  however,  was  only  shown  to  her  lover  in  public ; 
the  Spanish  ideas  of  decency  being  so  strict,  as  not  to  allow 
of  any  further  interoourse,  till  the  arrival  of  the  dispensar 
tion^J 

The  point  of  ho&or  was  carried  ao  &r  by  that  generous 
people,  itiai  no  attempt  was  made,  on  account  of  the  advantage 
whidi  they  had  acquired,  of  imposing  any  harder  conditions 
of  treaty :  their  pious  zeal  only  prompted  them,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  desire  more  concessions  m  the  religious  articles ;  but, 
upon  the  opposition  of  Bristol,  aceompJani^  with  some  re- 
proaches, they  immediately  desisted,  '^  T3ie  pope,  however, 
hearing  of  the  prince's  arrival  in  Madrid,  tacked  some  new 
clauses  to  the  dispensation ;  §  and  it  became  necessary  to 
transmit  the  articles  to  London,  that  the  king  might  ratify 
them.  This  treaty,  which  was  made  public,  consisted  of  sev- 
eral articles,  chiefly  regarding  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
religion  by  tJie  in&nta  and  her  household.  Nothing  could 
reasonably  be  found  &ult  with,  except  one  artide,  in  which 
the  king  promised,  that  the  children  should  be  educated  by  the 
princess,  till  ten  years  of  age.  Tbia  condition  could  not  be 
insisted  on,  but  with  a  view  of  seasoning  their  minds  with 
Catholic  principles ;  and  though  so  tender  an  age  seenied  a 
sufficient  security  against  theological  prejudices,  yet  the  same 
reason  which  made  the  pope  insert  that  article,  should  have 
induced  the  king  to  r^ect  it. 

Besides  the  public  treaty,  there  were  separate  articles,  pri- 
vately sworn  to  by  the  king ;  in  which  he  promised  to  suspend 
the  penal  laws  enacted  against  Catholics,  to  procure  a  repeal 
of  them  in  parliament,  and  to  grant  a  toleration  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Catholic  religion  in  private  houses.  H  Great  mur- 
murs, we  may  believe,  would  have  arisen  against  these  articles, 
had  they  been  made  known  to  the  public ;  since  we  find  it 
to  have  been  imputed  as  an  enormous  crime  to  the  prince, 

*  Franklyn,  p.  18.  t  FranUyn,  p.  74. 

iRusbworth,  voL  i.  p.  77.  §  Rushwortli,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

Franklyn,  p*  80.    Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  89.    Kennet,  p.  769. 
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thatjg^iaviiig  receiyed,  abont  this  time^  a  veiy  dvil  letter  from 
the  pope,  he  was  indooed  to  retom  a  very  civjl  answer.* 

Meanwhile  Gr^oiy  XV^  who  granted  the  dispeisatioD,  died ; 
and  Urban  YUL  was  chosen  in  his  place.  Upon  this  event, 
the  nnndo  refused  to  deUver  the  dispensation,  till  it  should  be 
renewed  by  Urban ;  and  that  cra%  pontiff  delayed  sending  a 
/  new  dispensation,  in  hopes  that,  daring  the  prince's  residence 
in  Spain,  some  expedient  might  be  &llen  upon  to  effect  his 
conversion.  The  king  of  England,  as  well  as  the  prince,  be- 
>  came  impatient  On  the  first  hint^  Charles  obtain^  permis- 
sion to  return  ;  and  Philip  graced  his  departure  with  all  the 
drcomstances  of  elaborate  civility  and  respect  which  had  at- 
tended his  reception.  He  even  erected  a  pillar  on  the  spot 
where  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  as  a  monument  of  mutual 
friendship ;  and  the  prince,  having  sworn  to  the  observance  of 
all  the  articles,  entered  on  his  journey,  and  embarked  on  board 
the  English  fleet  at  St  Andera 

The  character  of  Charles,  composed  of  decency,  reserve, 
modesty,  sobriety,  virtues  so  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  the 
Spaniards ;  the  miparalleled  confidence  which  he  had  reposed 
in  their  nation ;  the  romantic  gallantry  which  he  had  practised 
towards  the  princess;  all  these  circumstances,  joined  to  his 
youth  and  advantageous  figure,  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole 
court  of  Madrid,  and  had  impressed  the  most  ^Eivorable  ideas 
of  liim.f  But,  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  prince  was  be- 
loved and  esteemed,  was  Buckingham  despised  and  hated. 
His  behavior,  composed  of  En^Ssh  familiarity  and  Frendi 
vivacity ;  lus  saUies  of  passion,  his  indecent  freedoms  with  the 
prince,  his  dissolute  pleasures,  his  arrogant,  impetuous  temper, 
which  he  neither  could  nor  cared  to  disguise ;  qualities  like 
these  could,  most  of  them,  be  esteemed  nowhere,  but  to  the 
Spaniards  were  the  objects  of  peculiar  aversion.  J  They  could 
not  conceal  their  surprise,  that  such  a  youth  could  intrude  into 
a  negotiation,  now  conducted  to  a  period  by  so  accomplished  a 
minister  as  Bristol,  and  could  assume  to  himself  all  the  merit 
of  it.  They  lamented  the  in^ta's  fsite,  who  must  be  ap- 
proached by  a  man  whose  temerity  seemed  to  respect  no  laws, 
divine  or  human.  §  And  when  they  observed,  that  he  had  the 
impudence  to  insult  the  Conde  duke  of  Olivarez,  their  prime 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  L  p.  82.    Franklm  p.  77.  * 

♦  Franklyn,  p.  80.    Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
1  Ruflhworth,  voL  i  p.  101. 

I  OlarendoD,  vol.  i.  p.  S6. 
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minkt^,  ev^ery  one  who  was  amUtious  of  paying  court  to  the 
Spanish  became  desirous  of  showing  a  contempt  hr  the  Eng- 
lish &yorite. 

The  duke  ci  Buckingham  told  Olivarez,  that  his  own  attach- 
ment to  the  Spanish  nation  and  to  the  king  of  Spain  was 
extreme;  that  he  would  contribute  to  every  measure  which 
could  cement  the  friendship  between  England  and  them ;  and 
that  his  peculiar  ambition  would  be  to  facilitate  the  prince's 
mamage  with  the  in&nta.  But  he  added,  with  a  sincerity 
equally  insolent  and  indiscreet,  "  With  rega^xl  to  you,  sir,  in 
particular,  you  must  not  consider  me  as  your  friend,  but  must 
ever  expect  from  me  all  possible  enmity  and  opposition."  The 
Oond^  duke  replied,  with  a  becoming  dignity,  that  he  very 
willingly  accepted  of  what  was  proffered  him :  and  on  these 
terms  the  frkVOTites  parted.* 

Buckin^am,  sensible  how  odious  he  was  become  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence  which  that  nation 
would  naturally  acquire  after  the  arrival  of  the  ia&nta,  re- 
solved to  employ  all  his  credit  in  order  to  prevent  the  marriage. 
By  what  arguments  he  could  engage  the  prince  to  offer  such 
an  insult  to  the  Spanish  nation,  from  whom  he  had  inet  with 
such  generous  treatment;  by  what  colors  he  could  disguise 
the  ingratitude  and  imprudence  of  such  a  measure ;  these  are 
totally  unknown  to  us.  We  may  only  conjecture,  that  the 
many  unavoidable  causes  of  delay  which  had  so  long  prevented 
the  arrival  of  the  dispensation,  had  afibrded  to  Buckingham  a 
pretence  for  throwing  on  the  Spaniards  the  imputation  of  insin- 
cerity in  the  whole  treaty.  It  also  appeals,  that  his  impetuous 
and  domineering  character  had  acquired,  what  it  ever  after 
maintained,  a  total  ascendant  ov^  the  gentle  and  modest  tem- 
per of  Charles ;  and,  wh^i  the  prince  left  Madrid,  he  was  firmly 
determined,  notwithstanding  all  his  professions,  to  break  off  the 
treaty  with  Spain. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Buckingham  prevailed  so  easily  with 
James  to  abandon  a  project  which,  during  so  many  years,  had 
been  the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  and  which  he  had  now  un- 
expectedly conducted  to  a  happy  period.!  A  rupture  with 
Spain,  the  loss  of  two  millions,  were  prospects  little  agreeable 
to  this  pacific  and  indigent  monarch.  But,  finding  his  only 
son  bent  against  a  match  whidi  had  always  been  opposed  by 

*  Rushworth,  vol  I  p.  108.    Clarendon,  vol  L  p.  8'7. 
t  fiacket's  Life  of  Williams. 
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his  people  and  bis  pariiaineiit,  he  yielded  to  difficulties  which 
he  had  not  courage  or  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  overcome. 
The  prince,  therefore,  and  Buckingham,  on  their  arriyal  at 
London,  assumed  entirely  the  direction  of  the  negotiation ;  and 
it  was  their  business  to  seek  for  pretences  by  which  they  eonld 
give  a  color  to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty. 

Though  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  had  ever  been  con- 
sidered by  James  as  a  natural  or  necessary  consequence  of  the 
Spanish  alliance,  he  had  always  forbidden  his  ministers  to  in- 
sist on  it  as  a  preliminary  article  to  the  conclusion  of  the  mar- 
riage treaty.  He  considered,  that  tiiis  principality  was  now  m 
the  hands  of  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria;  and  that 
it  was  no  longer  in  the  king  of  Spain's  power,  by  a  single 
stroke  of  his  pen,  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  master.  The  strict 
alliance  of  Spain  with  these  princes  would  engage  Philip,  he 
thought,  to  soften  so  disagreeable  a  demand  by  every  art  of 
negotiation  ;  and  many  articles  must  of  necessity  be  adjusted, 
be^re  such  an  important  point  could  be  effected.  It  was  suffi- 
cient, in  James's  opinion,  if  the  sincerity  of  the  Spanish  court 
could,  for  the  present,  be  ascertained;  and,  dreading  finlher 
delays  of  the  marriage,  so  long  wished  for,  he  was  resolved  to 
trust  the  palatine's  full  restoration  to  the  event  of  future  coun* 
sels  and  deliberations,* 

This  whole  system  of  n^otiation  Buckingham  now  re*- 
versed ;  and  he  overturned  every  supposition  upon  which  the 
treaty  had  hitherto  been  conducted.  After  many  fruitless 
artifices  were  employed  to  delay  or  prevent  the  e^>ousal8, 
Bristol  received  positive  orders  not  to  deliver  the  proxy,  which 
had  been  left  in  his  hands,  or  to  finish  the  marriage,  till  secu* 
rity  were  given  for  the  full  restitution  of  the  Palatinate,  f 
Philip  understood  this  language.  He  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  disgust  received  by  Buckingham ;  and  deeming  him 
a  man  capable  of  sacrificing  to  his  own  ungovernable  passions 
the  greatest  interests  of  his  master  and  of  his  country,  he  had 
expected,  that  the  unbounded  credit  of  that  &vorite  would  be 
employed  to  embroil  the  two  nations.  Determined,  however, 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  rupture  entirely  on  the  English, 
he  delivered  into  Bristol's  hand  a  written  promisei,  by  which 
he  bound  himself  to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate, 
either  by  persuasion,  or  by  every  other  possible  means ;  and, 

*  Pari.  Hist  voi  vl  p.  67. 

f  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  105.    Kenaet,  p.  7*76. 
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-whexk  Ke  found  that  this  oonoeaBion  gave  no  satb&ctioB^  1m 
ordered  the  infanta  to  lay  aside  the  title  of  princess  of  Walos, 
which  she  bore  after  the  arriyai  of  the  dispensation  from 
Rome,  and  to  drop  the  study  of  the  Enghsh  language.*  And 
thinking  that  such  rash  counsels  as  now  governed  the  court  of 
England^  would  not  stop  at  the  breach  of  the  marriage  treaty, 
he  ordered  preparations  for  war  immediately  to  be  made 
throughout  all  his  dominions.! 

Thus  James,  having,  by  means  inexplicable  from  tlie  or- 
dinary rules  oi  politics,  conducted,  so  near  an  honorable 
period,  the  marriage  of  his  son  and  the  restoration  of  Im 
son-in-law,  failed  at  last  of  his  purpose,  by  means  equally 
unaccountable. 

But  though  the  expedients  already  used  by  Buckingham 
were  sufficiently  inglorious,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  na- 
tion, it  was  necessary  for  him,  ere  he  could  fully  effect  his 
purpose,  to  employ  artifices  still  more  dishonorable. 

[1624.]  The  king,  having  brokai  widi  Spain,  was  obliged 
to  concert  new  measures ;  and,  without  the  assistance  of  par- 
liament, no  effectual  step  of  any  kind  could  be  taken.  The 
benevolence  which,  during  the  interval,  had  been  rigorously 
exacted  for  recovering  ihe  Palatinate,  tiiough  levied  for  so 
popular  an  end,  had  procured  to  the  king  less  money  than  ill 
wiU  from  his  subjects.J  Whatever  discouragements,  there- 
jfore,  he  might  receive  from  his  ill  i^reement  with  former  pai> 
haments,  there  was  a  necessity  df  summoning  once  more  this 
assembly  :  and  it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  Spanish  alliance, 
which  gave  such  umbrage,  being  abandoned,  the  commons 
would  now  be  better  satisfied  with  the  king's  administration. 
In  his  speech  to  the  houses,  James  dropped  some  hints  of  his 
cause  of  complaint  against  Spain;  and  he  graciously  con- 
descended to  ask  the  advice  of  parliament,  which  he  had  ever 
before  rejected,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  so  important  an 
afi^ir  as  his  son^s  marriage. §    Buckingham  delivered  to  a 

*  Franklyn,  p.  80.    Rushworth,  voL  I  p.  112. 

+  Rushwortli  vol.  I  p.  114. 

X  To  show  by  wbat  violent  measures  benevolences  were  usually 
raised,  Johnstone  tells  us,  in  his  Rermn  Britarniicarum  Historia,  that 
Barnes,  a  citizen  of  London,  was  the  first  who  refused  to  contribute 
any  thing;  upon  which  the  treasurer  sent  him  word,  that  he  must 
immediately  prepare  himself  to  carry  by  post  a  despatch  into  Ireland. 
The  citiz^  was  glad  to  make  his  peace  by  paying  a  hundred  pounds ; 
and  no  one  durst  afterwards  refuse  the  benevolence  required.  See, 
further,  Coke,  p.  80. 

§  Franklyn,  p.  79.      Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  115.      Kennet,  p.  IIS. 
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committee  of  lords  and  commons  a  long  narrative,  whidi  lie 
pretended  to  be  true  and  complete,  of  eveiy  step  taken  in  the 
negotiations  with  Philip :  but,  partly  by  the  suppression  of 
some  &cts,  partly  by  the  &lse  coloring  laid  on  others,  this 
nanratiye  was  calculated  entirely  to  mislead  the  parliament, 
and  to  throw  on  the  court  of  Spain  the  reproach  of  artifice 
and  insincerity.  He  said,  thut,  after  many  years'  negotiation, 
the  king  found  not  himself  any  nearer  his  purpose ;  and  that 
Bristol  had  never  brought  the  treaty  beyond  general  pro- 
fesnons  and  declarations ;  that  the  prince,  doubting  the  good 
intentions  of  Spain,  resolved  at  last  to  take  a  journey  to 
Madrid,  and  put  the  matta*  to  the  utmost  trial ;  that  he  tim6> 
found  such  artificial  dealing  as  made  him  conclude  all  the  steps 
taken  towards  the  marriage  to  be  fake  and  deceitful :  that  the 
restitution  of  the  Palatinate,  whidi  had  ever  been  regarded  by 
the  king  as  an  essential  pretiminary,  was  not  seriouSy  intend- 
ed by  Spain ;  and  that,  after  enduring  much  bad  usage,  the 
prince  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  without  any  hopes, 
either  of  obtaining  the  infimta,  or  of  restoring  the  elector 
palatine.* 

This  narrative,  which,  conndering  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  solemnity  of  that  assembly  to  which  it  was 
delivered,  deserves  great  blame,  was  yet  vouched  for  truth  by 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present ;  and  the  king  himself 
lent  it,  indirectly,  his  authority,  by  telling  the  parliament,  that 
it  was  by  his  orders  Buckingham  laid  the  whole  afiair  before 
tliem.  The  conduct  of  these  princes  it  is  difficult  folly  to 
excuse.  It  is  in  vain  to  plead  the  youth  and  inexperience  of 
Charles;  unless  his  inexperience  and  youth,  as  is  probable,f 
if  not  certain,  really  led  him  into  error,  and  made  him  swallow 
all  the  fiilsities  of  Budiingham.  And  though  the  king  was 
here  hurried  from  his  own  measures  by  the  impetuosity  of 
others,  n<^hing  should  have  induced  him  to  prostitute  his 
character,  and  seem  to  vouch  the  impostures,  at  least  iake 
colorings,  of  his  fiavorite,  of  which  he  had  so  good  reason  to 
entertain  a  suspicion.^ 

*  Fmnklyii,  p.  89,  90,  91,  etc  Roshworth,  vol.  i  p.  119, 120,  etc 
Pari  Hist  voL  Yhja.  20,  21,  etc 

f  See  note  E££,  at  the  end  of  the  volome. 

i  It  musty  boweyer,  be  confessed,  that  the  king  afterwards  warned 
the  house  not  to  take  Buckingham's  narrative  for  his,  though  it  was 
laid  before  them  by  his  order.  Pari.  Hist  vol  yL  p.  104.  James  was 
probably  ashamed  to  have  been  carried  so  for  by  his  fiivorite. 
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BuckiDgiiam's  narratiye,  however  artlullj  disguified,  con- 
tained 90  many  contradictory  dreumstances,  as  ii^ere  sufficient 
to  open  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men ;  but  it  concurred  so 
well  with  the  passicHis  and  prejudices  of  the  parliament,  that 
no  scruple  was  made  of  immediately  adopting  it.*  Charmed 
with  having  obtained  at  length  the  opportunity,  so  long  wished 
for,  of  going  to  war  with  Papists^  they  httle  thought  of  future 
consequences;  but  immediately  advised  the  king  to  break 
off  both  treaties  with  Spain,  as  well  that  which  regarded  the 
marriage,  as  that  for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate.f  The 
people,  ever  greedy  of  war  till  they  suffer  by  it,  displayed 
Iheir  triumph  at  these  violent  measures  by  pubhc  bonfires  and 
rejoidngs,  and  by  insults  on  the  Spanish  ministers.  Buck- 
ingham was  now  the  favorite  of  the  public  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment. Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  house  of  commons,  called 
him  the  savior  of  the  nation.^  Every  place  resounded  with 
his  praises.  And  he  himself  intoxicated  by  a  popularity 
which  he  enjoyed  so  little  time,  and  which  he  so  ill  deserved, 
violated  all  duty  to  his  indulgent  master,  and  entered  into 
cabals  with  the  Puritanical  members,  who  had  ever  opposed  the 
royal  authority.  He  even  encouraged  schemes  for  abolishing 
the  order  of  bishops,  and  selling  the  dean  and  chapter  lands, 
in  order  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  a  Spanish  war.  And  the 
king,  though  he  still  entertained  projects  hr  temporizing,  and 
for  forming  an  accommodation  wiUi  Spain,  was  so  borne  down 
by  the  torrent  of  popular  prejudices,  conducted  and  increased 
by  Buckingham,  that  he  was  at  last  obliged,  in  a  speech  to 
parliament,  to  declare  in  favor  of  hostile  measures,  if  they 
would  engage  to  support  him.  §  Doubts  of  their  sincerity  in 
this  respect,  doubts  which  the  event  showed  not  to  be  ill 
grounded,  had  probably  been  one  cause  of  his  former  pacific 
and  dilatory  measures. 

In  his  speech  on  this  occasicHi,  the  king  b^an  with  lament- 
ing his  own  unhappiness,  that,  having  so  long  valued  himself 
on  the  epithet  of  the  pacific  monarch,  he  should  now,  in 
his  old  age,  be  obliged  to  exchange  the  blessings  of  peace  for 
the  inevitable  calamities  of  war.  He  represented  to  them  the 
immense  and  continued  expense  requisite  for  military  anna- 

*  ParL  Hist  voL  vi,  p.  7B. 

t  Franklyn,  p.  96.  Rusbworth,  vol.  I  p.  128.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi 
p.  108. 

t  Clarendon,  vol  i.  p.  6. 

§  Franklyn,  p.  94,  96.    Rushworth,  voL  i.  p.  129,  180. 
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ments ;  and,  besides  gupplies  ffom  time  to  time,  as  tiliey  should 
become  necessary,  he  demanded  a  vote  of  six  subsidies  and 
twelve  fifteenths,  as  a  proper  stock  before  the  oommencranent 
of  hostilities.  He  told  them  of  his  intolerable  debts,  chiefly 
contracted  by  the  sums  remitted  to  the  palatine ;  *  but  he  added, 
that  he  did  Qot  insist  on  any  supply  for  his  own  relief,  and  that 
H  was  sufficient  for  him  if  the  honor  and  security  of  the  public 
were  provided  for.  To  remove  all  suspicion,  he,  who  had  ever 
strenuously  maintained  his  prerogative,  and  who  had  even  ex- 
tended it  into  some  points  esteemed  doubtful,  now  made  an 
imprudent  concession,  of  which  the  consequences  might  have 
proved  &tal  to  royal  authority ;  he  voluntarily  offered,  that  the 
money  voted  should  be  paid  to  a  committee  of  parliament,  and 
should  be  issned  by  them,  without  being  intrusted  to  his  man- 
agement! The  commons  willingly  accepted  of  the  conces- 
sion, so  unusual  in  an  English  monarch :  they  voted  him  only 
tiiree  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths  :|  and  they  took  no  notice 
of  the  complaints  which  he  made  of  his  own  wants  and 
necessities. 

Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the  present  good  agre^nent 
between  tiie  king  and  parliament^  in  order  to  pass  the  bill 
against  monopolies,  which  had  formerly  been  encouraged  by 
the  king,  but  which  had  failed  by  the  rupture  between  Inm  and 
the  last  house  of  commons.  This  bill  was  conceived  in  such 
terms  as  to  render  it  merely  dedaratory ;  and  all  monopolies 
were  condemned,  as  contrary  to  law  and  to  the  known  liberties 
of  the  people.  It  was  there  supposed,  that  every  subject  of 
England  had  entire  power  to  dispose  of  his  own  actions,  pro- 
vided he  did  no  injury  to  any  of  his  fellow-subjects ;  and  that 
no  prerogative  of  the  king,  no  power  of  any  mi^tri^,  nothing 
but  the  authority  alone  of  laws,  could  restrain  that  unlimited 
freedom.  The  full  prosecution  of  this  noble  principle  into  ail 
its  natural  consequences,  has  at  last,  through  many  contests, 
produced  that  singular  and  happy  government  which  we  enjoy 
at  ^esent.§ 

The  house  of  commons  also  corroborated,  by  a  new  pre- 
cedent, the  important  power  of  impeachment,  which,  two 
years  before,  they  had  exercised  in  the  case  of  Chancellor 
Bacon,  and  which  had  lain  dormant  for  near  two  centuries, 

*  See  note  FFF,  at  the  end  of  the  yduma 
+  RuJBhworth,  voL  i  p.  187. 
I  Less  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
§  See  note  GOO,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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except  when  they  served  as  instromenis  of  royal  vengeance. 
The  earl  of  Middlesex  had  been  faised,  by  Budangham%  inte- 
rest, from  the  rank  of  a  London  merchant,  to  be  treasurer  of 
England;  and,  by  his  actinty  and  address,  seemed  not  un- 
worthy of  that  preferment  But,  as  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  patron,  by  scrupling  or  refbsing  some  demands  of  money 
during  the  prince's  residence  in  Spain,  that  &vorite  vowed  re- 
venge, and  employed  all  his  credit  among  the  commons  to 
procure  an  impeachment  of  the  treasurer.  The  king  was  ex- 
tremely dissatisfied  with  this  measure,  and  prophesied  to  the 
prince  and  duke,  that  they  would  live  to  have  their  fill  of  par- 
liamentary prosecutions.*  In  a  speech  to  the  parliameait,  he 
endeavored  to  apologize  for  Middlesex,  and  to  soften  the  accu- 
sation against  him.f  The  charge,  however,  was  still  maintained 
by  the  commons ;  and  the  treasurer  was  found  guilty  by  the 
peers,  though  the  misdemeanors  proved  against  him  were 
neither  numerous  nor  important  The  accepting  of  two  pres- 
ents of  five  hundred  pounds  apiece,  for  passing  two  patents, 
was  the  article  of  greatest  weight  His  sentence  was,  to  be 
fined  fifty  thousand  pounds  lor  Sie  king's  use,  and  to  suffer  all 
the  other  penalties  formerly  inflicted  upon  Bacon.  The  fine 
was  afterwards  remitted  by  the  prince,  when  he  mounted  the 
throne. 

This  session,  an  address  was  also  made,  very  disagreeable 
to  the  king,  craving  the  severe  execution  of  the  laws  against 
Catholics.  His  answer  was  gracious  and  condescending;]; 
though  he  declared  against  persecution,  as  being  an  improper 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  any  religion,  according  to  the 
received  maxim,  "  That  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed 
of  the  church."  He  also  condemned  an  entire  indulgence 
of  the  Catholics;  and  seemed  to  represent  a  middle  course 
as  the  most  humane  and  most  politic  He  went  so  far  as 
even  to  affirm  with  an  oath,  that  he  never  had  entertained  any 
thoughts  of  granting  a  toleration  to  these  •  religionists.  §  The 
liberty  of  exercising  their  worship  in  private  houses,  which  he 
had  secretly  agreed  to  in  the  Spanish  treaty,  did  not  appear 
to  him  deserving  that  name ;  and  it  was  probably  by  means 
of  this  explication,  he  thought  that  he  had  saved  his  honor. 
And  as  Buckingham,  in  his  narrative,||  confessed  that  the 
king  had  agreed  to  a  tempca-ary  suspension  of  the  penal  laws 

*  Clarendon,  vol  i.  p.  23.  +  Pari  Hist  vol.  vi.  p.  19. 

■   FranklvD,  p.  101, 102.  §  See,  ftirther,  Franklyn,  p.  87. 
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agiunat  the  Catholics,  which  he  distinguished  from  a  toleration, 
(a  tenn  at  that  time  extremely  odious,)  James  natoraUy  deemed 
his  meaiuBg  to  he  sufficiently  explained,  and  feared  not  any  re- 
proach of  falsehood  or  duplicity,  on  account  of  this  asseveration. 
After  all  these  transactions,  th^  parliament  was  prorogued  hy 
the  king,  who  let  fall  some  hints,  though  in  gentle  terms,  of  the 
sense  which  he  entertained  of  their  un&ndness  in  not  supplying 
his  necessities.* 

James,  unaUe  to  resist  so  strong  a  combination  as  that  of 
his  people,  his  parhament,  his  son,  and  his  &Torite,  had  been 
compell^  to  embrace  measures  for  which,  from  temper  as 
well  as  judbrment,  he  had  ever  entertained  a  most  settled 
aversion.  Inough  he  dissembled  his  res^itment,  he  began  to 
estrange  himself  from  Buckingham,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all 
those  violent  counsels,  and  whom  he  considered  as  the  author, 
both  of  the  prince's  journey  to  Spain,  and  of  tiie  l»reach  of  the 
marriage  treaty.  The  arrival  of  Bristol  he  impatientiy  longed 
for;  and  it  was  by  the  assistance  of  that  minister,  whose 
wisdom  he  respected,  and  whose  views  he  approved,  that 
he  hoped  in  time  to  extricate  himself  from  his  present  dif- 
ficulties. 

During  the  prince's  abode  in  Spain,  that  able  negotiator  had 
ever  opposed,  though  unsuccessfrilly,  to  the  impetuous  measures 
suggested  by  Buckingham,  his  own  wise  and  well-tempered 
counsels.  After  Charles's  departure,  he  still,  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  a  change  oi  resolution,  interposed  his  advice,  and 
strenuously  insisted  on  the  sincerity  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
conduct  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  the  advantages  which  England 
must  reap  from  the  completion  of  it.  Enraged  to  find  that  his 
successftil  labors  should  be  rendered  abortive  by  the  levities  and 
caprices  of  an  insolent  minion,  he  would  understand  no  hints ; 
and  nothing  but  express  orders  from  his  master  could  engage 
him  to  make  that  demand  which,  he  was  sensible,  must  put  a 
final  period  to  the  treaty.  He  was  not,  therefore,  surprised  to 
hear  that  Buckingham  had  declared  himself  his  open  enemy, 
and,  on  all  occasions,  had  thrown  out  many  violent  reflections 
against  him. 

Nothing  could  be  of  greater  consequence  to  Buckingham, 
than  to  keep  Bristol  at  a  distance  both  from  the  king  and 
the  parliament ;  lest  the  power  of  truth,  enforced  by  so  well- 
informed  a  speaker,  should  open    scenes  which  were    but 


Franklyn,  p.  103. 
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suspected  by  the  former,  and  of  which  the  latter  had  as  yet 
entertained  no  manner  of  jealousy.  He  applied  therefore 
to  James,  whose  weakness,  disguised  to  himself  under  the 
appearance  of  finesse  and  dissimulation,  was  now  become 
absolutely  incurable.  A  warrant  for  sending  Bristol  to  ihe 
Tower  was  issued  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  England  ;* 
and  though  he  was  soon  released  firom  confinement,  yet  orders 
were  carried  him  j&om  the  king,  to  retire  to  his  country  seat, 
and  to  abstain  fi'om  all  attendance  in  parliament.  He  obeyed; 
but  loudly  demanded  an  opportunity  of  justifying  himself  and 
of  laying  his  whole  conduct  before  his  master.  On  all  ooca* 
sions,  he  protested  his  innocence,  and  threw  on  his  enemy  the 
blame  of  erery  miscarriage.  Buckingham,  and,  at  his  insti- 
gadcm,  the  prince,  declar^  that  they  would  be  reconciled  to 
Bristol,  if  he  would  but  acknowledge  his  errors  and  ill  con- 
duct :  but  the  spirited  nobleman,  jesdous  of  his  honor,  refused 
to  buy  fevOT  at  so  high  a  price.  James  had  the  equity  to  say, 
that  the  insisting  on  that  condition  was  a  strain  of  imexampled 
tyranny:  but  Buckingham  scrupled  not  to  assert,  with  his 
usual  presumption,  that  neither  the  king,  the  prince,  nor  him- 
self were  as  yet  satisfied  of  Bristol's  innocence.} 

While  the  attachment  of  the  prince  to  Buckingham,  while 
the  timidity  of  James,  or  the  shame  of  changing  his  ^vorite, 
kept  the  whole  court  in  awe,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Inoiosa, 
endeavored  to  open  the  king's  eyes,  and  to  cure  his  fears  by 
inslslling  greater  fears  into  him.  He  privately  slipped  into 
his  hand  a  paper,  and  gave  him  a  signal  to  read  it  alone.  He 
there  told  him,  that  he  was  as  much  a  prisoner  at  London  aa 
ever  Francis  I.  was  at  Madrid ;  that  the  prince  and  Bucking* 
ham  had  conspired  together,  and  had  the  whole  court  at  their 
devotion;  that  cabals  among  the  popular  leaders  in  parlia- 
ment were  carrying  on,  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  his 
authority ;  that  the  project  was  to  confine  him  to  some  of  his 
hunting  seats,  and  to  commit  the  whole  administration  to 
Charles ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  by  one  vigorous 
effort,  to  vindicate  his  authority,  and  to  punish  those  who  had 
so  long  and  so  much  abused  his  Mendship  and  beneficence.J 

What  credit  James  gave  to  this  representation  does  not 
appear.  He  only  discovered  some  faint  symptoms,  which  he 
instantly  retracted,  of  dissatis&tction  with  Buckingham.     All 

*  Rushworth,  vol  i  p.  146.  f  Rushworth,  vol  i  p.  269." 

X  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  144.  Hackers  Life  of  Williams.  Ooke, 
p.  107. 
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his  public  measures,  and  all  tlie  allianoes  into  which  he 
entei^  were  founded  on  the  system  of  emnity  to  the  Aus- 
trian femily,  and  of  war  to  be  carried  on  for  the  roooveiy  of 
the  Palatinate. 

The  states  of  the  United  ProTinoes  were  at  this  time  gov- 
erned by  Maurice ;  and  that  aspiring  prince,  sensible  that  his 
credit  would  languish  during  peace,  had,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  twelve  years'  truce,  renewed  the  war  with  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  His  great  capacity  in  the  miHtaij  art  would  have 
compensated  the  inferiority  of  his  forces,  had  not  the  Spanish 
armies  been  commanded  by  Spinola,  a  general  equfuly  re- 
nowned for  conduct,  and  more  celebrated  for  enterprise  and 
activity.  In  such  a  situation,  nothing  could  be  more  welcome 
to  the  republic  than  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  between  James 
and  the  Catholic  king ;  and  they  flattered  themselves,  as  well 
from  the  natural  union  of  interests  between  them  and  Eng- 
land, as  from  the  influence  of  the  present  conjuncture,  that 
powerful  succors  would  soon  march  to  their  rdiefl  Accord- 
ingly an  army  of  six  thousand  men  was  levied  in  England, 
and  sent  over  to  Holland,  commanded  by  four  young  noble- 
men," Essex,  Oxford,  Southampton,  and  Willoughby,  who  were 
ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  so  popular  a  cause, 
and  of  acquiring  military  experience  under  so  renowned  a 
captain  as  Maurice. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  that,  as  religious 
zeal  had  made  the  recovery  of  the  Psdatinate  appear  a  point 
of  such  vast  importance  in  England,  tilie  same  effect  must 
have  been  produced  in  France,  by  the  foroe  merely  of  polit- 
ical views  and  considerations.  While  that  prindpality  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Austna,  the  French 
dominions  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  possessions  of 
that  ambitious  family,  and  might  be  invaded  by  superior  forces 
from  every  quarter.  It  concerned  the  king  of  France,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  the  peaceable  establishment  of  the  emperor 
in  his  new  conquests ;  and  both  by  the  situation  and  greater 
power  of  his  state,  he  was  much  better  enabled  than  James 
to  give  succor  to  the  distressed  palatine.*  But  though  these 
views  escaped  not  Louis,  nor  Cardinal  Blchelieu,  who  now 
began  to  acquire  an  ascendant  in  the  French  court,  that  min- 
ister was  determined  to  pave  the  way  for  his  enterprises  by 
first  subduing  the  Hugonots,  and  thence  to  proceed,  by  mature 

*  See  Collection  of  State  Papers  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  p.SOS. 
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oounselsy  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria.  The  prospect, 
however,  of  a  ooujunction  with  England  was  presently  em- 
braced, and  all  imaginable  encouragement  was  given  to  every 
proposal  for  conciliating  a  marriage  between  Charles  and  the 
princess  Henrietta. 

Notwithstanding  the  sensible  experience  which  James  might 
have  acquired  of  Sie  unsurmountable  antipathy  entertained  by 
his  subjects  against  an  alhance  with  Cathohcs,  he  still  perse- 
vered in  the  opinion,  that  his  son  would  be  degraded  by  receiv- 
ing into  his  bed  a  princess  of  less  than  royal  extraction.  Afiter 
the  rupture,  therefore,  with  Spain,  nothing  remained  but  an 
allianca  with  France ;  and  to  that  court  he  immediately  applied 
himself.^  The  same  allurements  had  not  here  place,  which 
had  so  Icmg  entangled  him  in  the  Spanish  negotiation:  the 
p<»rtion  pron^ised  was  much  inferior;  and  the  peaceable  res- 
toration of  the  palatine  could  liot  thence  be  expected.  But 
James  was  afraid  lest  his  son  should  be  altogether  disappointed 
of  a  bride;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  French  king  de- 
mianded,  for  the  honor  of  his  crown,  the  same  terms  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  Spanish,  he  was  prevailed  with  to 
comply.  And  as  the  prince,  during  his  abode  in  Spain,  had 
given  a  verb^  promise  to  allow  the  infanta  the  education  of 
her  chUdren  till  the  age  of  thirteen,  this  article  was  here 
inserted  in  the  treaty;  and  to  that  imprudence  is  generally 
iinputed  the  present  distressed  condition  of  his  posterity.  The 
court  of  England,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  always  pre- 
tended, even  in  their  memorials  to  the  French  court)  that  all 
the  favorable  conditions  granted  to  the  Catholics,  were  inserted 
in  the  marriage  treaty  merely  to  please  the  pope,  and  that 
their  strict  execution  va»^  by  an  agreement  widi.  France, 
secretly  dispensed  with.f 

As  much  as  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  treaty  was 
acceptable  to  the  king,  as  much  were  all  the  military  enter- 
prises disagreeable,  both  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  from  his  own 
incapacity  hr  such  a  scene  of  action. 

During  the  Spanish  negotiation,  Heidelberg  and  Manheim 
had  been  taken  by  the  imperial  forces;  and  Frankendale, 
though  the  garrison  was  entirely  English,  was  closely  besieged 
by  them.    After  reiterated  remonstrances  from  James,  Spain 

♦  Ruahworth,  vol  I  p.  152, 

f  See  note  HHH,  at- the  end  of  the  volume; 
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interposed,  and  procured  a  suspcnsioD  of  arms  durii^  eighteen 
months.  But  as  Frankendale  was  the  only  place  of  Frederic's 
ancient  dominions  which  was  still  in  his  hands,  Ferdinand, 
desirous  of  withdrawing  his  forces  from  the  Palatmate,  and 
of  leaving  that  state  in  security,  was  unwilling  that  so  impor- 
tant a  fortress  shoidd  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 
To  compromise  all  differences,  it  was  agreed  to  sequestrate  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  infanta  as  a  neutral  person ;  upon  condi- 
tion that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  it  shoidd  be  deliv- 
ered to  Frederic ;  though  peace  should  not,  at  that  time,  be 
concluded  between  him  and  Ferdinand.*  After  the  unexpected 
rupture  with  Spain,  the  in&nta,  when  James  demanded  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  offered  him  peaceable  poesessiou  of 
Frankendale,  and  even  promised  a  safe-conduct  ht  the  gar- 
rison through  the  Spanish  Netherlands :  but  there  was  some 
territory  of  the  empire  interposed  between  her  state  and 
the  Palatinate ;  and  for  passaga  over  that  territory,  no  terms 
were  stipulated.f  By  this  chicane,  which  certainly  had  not 
been  employed  if  amity  with  Spain  had  been  preserved,  the 
palatine  was  totally  dispossessed  of  his  patrimonial  domin- 
ions. 

The  English  nation,  however,  and  James's  wariike  council, 
were  not  discouraged.  It  was  still  determined  to  reconquer 
the  Palatinate ;  a  state  lying  in  the  midst  of  Germany,  pos- 
sessed entirely  by  the  emperor  and  duke  of  Bavaria,  sur- 
rounded by  potent  enemies,  and  cut  off  £rom  all  communica- 
tion with  England.  Count  Mansfeldt  was  taken  into  pay; 
and  an  English  army  of  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  hun- 
dred horse  was  levied  by  a  general  press  throughout  the  king- 
douL  During  the  negotiation  with  France,  vast  promises  h^ 
been  made,  though  in  general  terms,  by  the  French  min- 
istry ;  not  only  that  a  free  passage  should  be  granted  to  the 
Enghsh  troops,  but  that  powerful  succors  should  also  join  them 
in  their  march  towards  the  Palatinate.  In  England,  all  these 
professions  were  hastily  interpreted  to  be  positive  engage- 
ments. The  troops  under  Mansfeldt's  command  were  em- 
barked at  Dover ;  but,  upon  sailing  over  to  Calais,  found  no 
orders  yet  arrived  for  their  admission.  After  waiting  in  vain 
during  some  time,  they  were  obliged  to  sail  towards  Zealand, 
where  it  had  also  been  neglected  to  concert  proper  measures 
for  their  disembarkation  ;  and  some  scruples  arose  among  the 

♦  Rnshwortib,  vol  i  p  ti.  f  Rushworth,  vol  L  p.  161. 
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gtsteB  on  account  of  the  sedicity  of  provisionB.  Meanwhile  a 
pestilential  distemper  crept  in  among  the  English  forces,  so 
long  cooped  up  in  narrow  vessels.  '&M  the  army  died  while 
on  board ;  and  the  other  half,  weakened  by  sickness,  appeared 
too  small  a  body  to  march  into  the  Palatinate.*  And  thus 
ended  this ill-ocmoerted  and  fruitless  expedition;  [1625.]  the 
only  disaster  which  happened  to  England  during  the  pros- 
perous and  pacific  reign  of  James. 

That  reign  was  now  drawing  towards  a  conclusion.  With 
peace,  so  successfully  cultivated,  and  so  passionately  loved  by 
this  monarch,  his  life  also  terminated.  This  spring,  he  was 
seized  with  a  tertian  ague;  and,  when  encouraged  by  his 
courtiers  with  the  common  proverb,  that  such  a  distemper, 
during  that  season,  was  health  for  a  king,  he  rephed,  that  the 
proverb  was  meant  oT  a  young  king.  After  some  fits,  he  hand 
himself  extremely  weakened,  and  sent  for  the  prince,  whom  he 
exhcHTted  to  bear  a  tender  affection  for  his  wife,  but  to  preserve 
a  constancy  in  religion  ;  to  protect  the  church  of  England ;  and 
to  extend  his  care  towards  the  unhappy  family  of  the  pala- 
tine.J  With  decency  and  courg^,  he  prepared  himself  lor  his 
end ;  and  he  expired  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  after  a 
reign  over  England  of  twenty-two  years  and  some  days,  and 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  reign  over  Scotiand 
was  almost  of  equal  duration  with  his  life.  In  all  history,  it 
wou{d  be  difficult  to  find  a  reign  less  illustrious,  yet  more 
unspotted  and  unblemished,  than  that  of  James  in  both  king- 
doms. 

No  prince,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  indBfensive,  was  ever 
so  much  exposed  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  calumny  and 
flattety,  of  satire  and  panegyric  And  the  factions  which 
began  in  his  time,  being  still  continued,  have  made  his  charac- 
ter be  as  much  disputed  to  this  day,  as  is  eonmionly  that  of 
princes  who  are  our  contemporaries;  Many  virtues,  however, 
it  must  be  owned,  he  was  possessed  of,  but  scarce  any  of  them 
pure,  or  fi*ee  firom  the  contagion  of  the  neighboring  vices. 
His  generosity  bordered  on  profusion,  his  learning  on  ped- 
antry, his  pacific  disposition  on  pusillanimity,  his  wisdom  on 
cunning,  his  friendship  on  light  fancy  and  boyish  fondness. 
While  he  imagined  that  h^  was  only  njiaintainiiig  his  own 
authority,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  suspected,  in  a  few  of  his 

♦  FranklyD,  p.  104.    Rushworth,  vol  I  p.  154.    Dugdale,  p.  24. 
f  Ruehworth,  vol  i.  p.  166. 
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actions,  and  still  more  of  hk  pretensions,  to  have  somewhat 
encroached  on  the  liberties  of  his  people :  while  he  endeav- 
ored, by  an  exact  neutrality,  to  acquire  the  good  will  of  all 
his  neighbors,  he  was  able  to  preserve  fiilly  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  none.  His  capacity  was  c<Mi8iderable  ;  but  fitter  to 
discourse  on  general  maxims,  than  to  conduct  any  intricate 
business :  his  intentions  were  just ;  but  more  adapted  to  the 
conduct  of  private  life  than  to  the  government  of  kingdoms. 
Awkward  in  his  person,  and  ungainly  in  his  naanners,  he  was 
ill  qualified  to  command  respect ;  partial  and  undisceming  in 
his  affections,  he  was  littie  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of 
a  feeble  temper,  more  than  of  a  frail  judgment ;  exposed  to 
our  ridicule  from  his  vanity ;  but  exempt  from  our  hatred  by 
his  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance.  And,  upon  the  whole, 
it  may  be  pronounced  of  his  character,  that  all  his  qualities 
were  sullied  with  weakness  and  embellished  by  humanity. 
Of  poHtical  courage  he  certainly  was  destitute ;  and  thence, 
chiefly,  is  derived  the  strong  prejudice  which  prevails  against 
his  personal  bravery ;  an  inference,  however,  which  must  be 
owned,  from  general  experience,  to  be  extremely  Madous. 

He  was  only  once  married,  tx)  Anne  of  Denmark,  who  died 
on  the  third  of  March,  1619,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age  ; 
a  woman  eminent  neither  for  her  vices  nor  her  virtues.  She 
loyed  shows  and  expensive  amusements,  but  possessed  little 
taste  in  her  pleasures.  A  gre^  oomet  appeared  about  the 
time  of  her  death ;  and  the  ^gar  esteemed  it  the  prc^ostic 
of  that  event :  so  considerable  in  their  eyes  are  even  the  most 
insignificant  princes. 

He  left  only  one  son,  Charles,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age;  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  the 
elector  palatine.  She  was  aged  twenty-nine  years.  These 
alone  remained  of  six  Intimate  children  bom  to  him.  He 
never  had  any  illegitimate ;  and  he  never  discovered  any  ten- 
dency, even  the  smallest,  towards  a  passion  for  any  mistre^. 

The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  during  this  reign  were, 
Whitgift,  who  died  in  1604;  Bancroft,  in  1610;  Abbot,  who 
survived  the  king.  The  chancellors.  Lord  Ellesmoie,  who 
resigned  in  1617 ;  Bacon  was  first  lord  keeper  till  .1619  ;  then 
was  (treated  chancellor,  and  was  displaced  in  1621 :  Williams, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  created  lord  keeper  in  his  place.  The 
high  treasurers  were  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who  died  in  1609 ; 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1612 ;  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  fined  and 
displaced  for  bribery  in  1618 ;  Lord  Mandeville,  resigned  in 
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1621 ;  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  ^placed  in  1624 ;  the  earl  of 
Marlborough  succeeded.  The  loid  admirals  were,  the  earl  of 
NottLngham,  who  resigned  in  1618 ;  the  earl,  afterwards  duke 
of  Buckingham.  The  seeretaries  of  state  were,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  Nanton,  Calvert,  Lord  Conway, 
Sir  Alberius  Moreton. 

The  numbeis  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  first  parliament  of 
this  reign,  were  seventy-eight  temporal  peers.  The  numbers  in 
the  first  parliament  of  Charles  were  ninety-seven.  Consequently 
James,  during  that  period,  created  nineteen  new  peerages  above 
those  that  expired. 

The  house  of  commons,  in  the  first  parliament  of  this  reign, 
consisted  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members.  It 
appears  that  four  boroughs  revived  their  charters,  which  they 
had  formerly  neglected.  And  as  the  first  parliament  of 
Charles  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  members,  we 
may  infer  that  James  created  ten  new  boroughs. 
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APPENDIX 


TO   THE 


REIGN   OF   JAMES   I.* 


It  may  not  be  improper,  at  this  period,  to  make  a  pause,  and 
to  take  a  survey  of  th^  state  of  me  kingdom  with  regard  to 
government,  manners,  finances,  arms,  trade,  learning.  Where 
a  just  notion  is  not  formed  of  these  particulars,  history  can  be 
little  instructive,  and  often  will  not  be  Intelligible. 

We  may  safely  pronounce  that  the  Englwh  government,  at 
the  accession  of  the  Scottish  line,  was  much  more  arbitrary 
than  it  is  at  present ;  the  prerogative  less  limited,  the  liberties 
of  the  subject  less  accurately  defined  and  secured.  Without 
mentioning  other  particulars,  the  courts  alone  of  high  commis- 
sion and  star  chamber  were  sufficient  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom 
at  the  mercy  of  the  prince. 

The  court  of  high  commission  had  been  erected  by  Eliza- 
beth,'in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign:  by  this  act  it  was  thought  proper, 
during  ^e  great  revolution  of  religion,  to  arm  the  sovereign 
with  fall  powers,  in  order  to  discourage  and  suppress  opposi- 
tion. All  appeals  from  the  inferior  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
carried  before  the  high  commission ;  and,  of  consequence,  the 
whole  life  and  doctrine  of  the  clergy  lay  directly  under  its 
inspection.  Every  breach  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  every 
refusal  of  the  ceremonies,  was  cognizable  in  this  court ;  and, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  punished  by  depriva- 
tion, by  fine,  confiscation,  and  imprisonment.    James  con. 

*  This  history  of  the  house  of  Stuart  was  written  and  published  by 
the  author  before  the  history  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  Hence  it  happens 
that  some  passages,  particularly  in  the  present  Appendix,  may  seem  to 
be  repetitions  of  what  was  formerly  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  author,  in  order  to  obviate  tms  objection,  has  cancelled  some  few 
passages  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 
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teoted  himself  with  the  gentler  penalty  of  deprivation ;  nor 
was  that  pnniahment  inflicted  with  rigor  on  everj  ofiender. 
Archlashop  Spotswood  tells  ns,  that  he  was  informed  by  Ban- 
croft)  the  primate,  several  jeais  after  the  king's  accession,  that 
not  above  forty-five  clergymen  had  then  been  deprived.  All 
the  Catholics,  too,  were  tiable  to  be  punished  by  this  court,  if 
they  exercised  any  act  of  their  religion,  or  sent  abroad  their 
children  or  other  relations  to  receive  that  education  which 
th^  could  not  procure  them  in  their  own  country.  Popish 
priests  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  might  be  delivered  over  to 
the  law,  which  punished  them  with  death ;  though  that  sever- 
ity had  been  sparingly  exercised  by  iSizabelh,  and  never 
ahnoet  by  James.  la  a  word,  that  liberty  of  consdenoe, 
which  we  so  highly  and  so  justly  value  at  present,  was  totally 
suppiessed ;  and  no  exercise  of  any  religion  but  the  established, 
was  peamitted  throughout  the  kingdom.  Any  word  or  writing 
which  tended  towards  heresy  or  schism,  was  punishable  by  the 
high  commissioners,  or  any  three  of  them :  they  alone  were 
judges  what  expressions  had  that  tendency :  they  proceeded 
not  by  information,  but  upon  rumor,  suspicion,  or  aocordii^ 
to  their  discretion:  they  administered  an  oath,  by  which 
the  party  cited  before  them  was  bound  to  answer  any  question 
wlam  should  be  propounded  to  him:  whoever  refused  this 
oath,  though  he  pleaded  ever  so  justly,  that  he  might  thereby 
be  brought  to  accuse  himself  or  his  dearest  friend,  was  punisha- 
ble by  imprisonment :  and  in  short,  an  inquisitorial  tribunal, 
with  all  its  temns  and  iniquities,  was  erected  in  the  kingdom. 
Full  discretionary  powers  were  bestowed  with  regard  to  the 
inquiry,  trial,  sentence,  and  penalty  inflicted ;  excepting  only 
that  corporal  punishments  were  restrained  by  that  patent  of  the 
prince  which  erected  the  court,  not  by  the  act  of  parliament 
which  empowered  him.  By  reason  of  the  uncertain  limits 
which  separate  ecclesiastical  from  civil  causes,  all  accusations  of 
adultery  and  incest  were  tried  by  the  court  of  high  commission ; 
and  every  complaint  of  wives  agunst  their  husbwds  was  there 
examined  and  discussed.*  On  like  pretences,  every  cause 
which  regarded  conscience,  that  is,  every  cause,  could  have  been 
brought  under  their  jurisdiction. 

But  there  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  king  would  not  be 
solidtous  to  stretch  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court :  the  star  cham- 
ber possessed  the  same  authority  in  civil  matters;  and  its 

*  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  200. . 
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methods  of  prooeoding  were  equally  arbitrazy  and  unlimited. 
The  origin  of  this  court  was  derived  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity;*  though  it  is  pretended,  that  its  power  had  first 
been  earned  to  the  greatest  height  by  Kenry  VII.  In  all 
times,  however,  it  is  confessed,  it  enjoyed  authority;  and  at 
no  time  was  its  authority  circumscribed,  or  method  of  proceed- 
ing directed  by  any  law  or  statute. 

We  have  had  already,  or  shall  have  suffident  occasion,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  history,  to  mention  the  dispensing  power, 
the  power  of  imprisonment,  of  exacting  loansj  and  benevo- 
lences, of  pressing  and  quartering  soldiers,  of  altering  the  cus- 
toms, of  erecting  monopolies.  These  branches  of  power,  if 
not  directly  opposite  to  the  principles  of  all  free  government, 
must,  at  least,  be  acknowledged  dangerous  to  fii^dom  in  a 
monarchical  constitution,  where  an  eternal  jealousy  must  be 
preserved  against  the  sovereign,  and  no  discretionary  powers 
must  ever  be  intrusted  to  him,  by  which  the  property  or  per- 
sonal liberty  of  any  subject  can  be  affected.  The  kings  of 
England,  however,  had  almost  constantly  exercised  these 
powers ;  and  i^  on  any  occasion,  the  prince  had  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  laws  enacted  against  them,  he  had  ever,  in  prac- 
tice,-eluded  these  laws,  and  returned  to  the  same  arbitrary 
admimstration.  During  almost  three  centuries  before  the 
accession  of  James,  the  regal  authority,  in  all  these  particulars, 
had  never  once  been  called  in  question. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  the  principles  in  general  which 
prevailed  during  that  age,  were  so  fevorable  to  monarchy,  that 
they  bestowed  on  it  an  authority  almost  absolute  and  unlunited, 
sacred  and  indefeasible. 

The  meetings  of  parliament  were  so  precarious,  their  ses- 
sions so  short,  compared  to  the  vacations,  diat,  when  men's 
eyes  were  turned  upwards  in  search  of  sovereign  power,  the 
prince  alone  was  apt  to  strike  them  as  the  only  permanent 
magistrate,  invested  with  the  whole  majesty  and  authority  of 
the  state.    The  great  complaisance  too  of  parliaments,  during 

*  Ruehworth,  vol  ii.  p.  478.  In  Chambers's  case,  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  that  the  court  of  star  cham- 
ber was  not  derived  from  the  statute  of  Henry  VII.,  but  was  a  court 
man^  years  before,  and  one  of  the  most  high  and  honorable  courts  of 
justice.  See  Coke's  Eep,  term.  Mich.  5  Car,  L  See,  further,  Camden's 
Brit  vol.  i.  Intro,  p.  254,  edit,  of  Gibson. 

f  During  several  centuries,  no  reign  had  passed  without  some  forced 
I  from  ^e  subject. 
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80  hag  a  period,  had  extremely  degraded  and  obscui^d  those 
assemblies ;  and  as  all  instances  of  opposition  to  prerogative 
most  have  been  drawn  from  a  remote  age,  they  were  unknown 
to  a  great  many,  and  had  the  less  authority  even  with  Uiose 
who  were  acquainted  with  them.  Theee  examples,  besides, 
of  liberty  had  commonly,  in  ancieat  times,  been  accompanied 
with  sudi  drcumstaiices  of  violence,  convulsion,  dvil  war,  and 
disorder,  that  they  presented  but  a  disagreeable  idea  to  the 
inquisitive  part  of  the  people,  and  afforded  small  inducement 
to  renew  such  dismal  scenes.  By  a  great  many,  therefore, 
monarchy,  simple  and  unmixed,  was  conceived  to  be  the  gov- 
^imient  of  England ;  and  those  popular  assemUies  were  sup- 
posed to  f<»*m  only  the  ornament  of  the  fabric,  without  being 
m  any  degree  essential  to  its  bebg  and  existence.*  The  pre* 
rogative  of  the  crown  was  represented  by  lawyers  as  some- 
thing real  and  durable;  like  those  eternal  essences  of  the 
schools,  which  no  time  or  force  could  alter.  The  sanction  of 
religion  was  by  divines  called  in  aid;  and  the  Monarch  of 
heaven  was  supposed  to  be  interested  in  supporting  the  author- 
ity of  his  earthly  vicegerent  And  though  it  is  pretended  that 
these  doctrines  were  more  openly  inculcated  and  more  strenu- 
ously insisted  on  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  they  were 
not  then  invented ;  and  were  only  Ibund  by  the  court  to  be 
more  neoessary  at  that  period,  by  reason  of  the  opposite 
doctrines,  which  began  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Puritanical 
party.t 

In  consequence  of  these  exalted  ideas  of  kingly  authority, 
the  prerogative,  besides  the  articles  of  jurisdictfion  founded  on 
precedent,  was  by  many  supposed  to  possess  an  inexhaustible 
fund  o(  latent  powers,  which  might  be  exerted  on  any  emer- 
gence. In  every  government,  necessity,  when  real,  supersedes 
all  laws,  and  leveb  all  limitations ;  but  in  the  English  gov- 
ernment, convenience  alone  was  conceived  to  authorize  any 
extraordinary  act  of  regal  power,  and  to  render  it  obligatory  on 
the  people,  fience  tl^  strict  obedience  required  to  proclama- 
tions during  all  periods  of  the  English  history ;  and  if  James 
has  incurred  blame  on  account  of  £as  edicts,  it  is  only  because 
he  too  frequently  issued^ them  at  a  time  when  they  began 
to  be  less  regarded,  not  because  he  first  assumed  or  extend- 
ed to  an  unusual  degree  that  exercise  of  authority.    Of  his 

*  See  note  III,  at  the  end  of  the  yolame. 
f  See  note  KKK,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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nuudiDS  in  a  paraliel  ease,  the  fdlowing  is  a  pretty  lemarkable 
instanoe. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  appointed  oomimsBionera  for  the  in- 
spection of  prisons,  and  had  bestowed  on  them  full  discretion- 
ary powers  to  adjust  all  differences  between  prisoners  and 
their  creditors,  to  compound  debts,  and  to  give  liberty  to  such 
debtors  as  they  found  honest  and  insolvent  From  the  uncer- 
tain and  undefined  nature  of  the  English  ocHistitution,  doubts 
sprang  up  in  many,  that  this  commission  was  contrary  to  law ; 
and  it  was  represented  in  that  light  to  James.  He  forbore, 
therefore,  renewing  the  commission,  till  the  fifteenth  of  hie 
reign ;  when  complaints  rose  so  high  with  regard  to  the  abuses 
practised  in  prisons,  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  over- 
come his  scruples,  and  to  appoint  new  commissioners,  invested 
with  the  same  discretionary  powers  which  Elizabeth  had  for- 
merly conferred.* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  conceive  that  monarchy,  on  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  was  possessed  of  a  very 
extensive  authority :  an  authority,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  not 
exactly  limited ;  in  the  judgment  of  soine,  not  limitable.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  this  authority  was  founded  merely  on  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  influenced  by  ancient  precedent  and 
example.  It  was  not  supported  either  by  money  or  by  force 
of  arms.  And,  for  this  reason,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
princes  of  that  line  were  so  extremely  jealous  of  their  preroga- 
tive; being  sensible,  that  when  those  claims  were  ravished 
from  them,  they  possessed  no  influence  by  which  they  could 
maintain  their  dignity,  or  support  the  laws.  By  the  changes 
which  have  since  been  intrcnluced,  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  individuals  has  been  rendered  much  more  fiill,  entire, 
and  secure ;  that  of  the  public  more  uncertain  and  precarious. 
And  it  seems  a  necessary,  though  perhaps  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  in  every  government,  the  magistrate  must  either  possess 
a  large  revenue  and  a  military  force,  or  enjoy  some  disoretion- 
ary  powers,  in  order  to  execute  the  laws  and  support  his  own 
authority. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  so  many  instances,  the 
bigotry  which  prevailed  in  that  age,  that  we  can  look  for  no 
toleration  among  the  di&rent  sects.  Two  Arians,  under  the 
title  of  heretics,  were  punished  by  flre  during  this  period ;  and 
no  one  reign,  since  the  reformation,  had  been  free  from  the 

*  Rymer,  torn,  xviil  p.  UT,  6M. 
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like  barbantieB.  Stowe  says,  Uiat  thefie  Arians  weie  crffered 
their  pardon  at  the  stoke,  if  they  would  merit  it  by  a  recanta- 
ti<Mi.  A  madman,  who  called  himself  the  Holy  Ghost,  was, 
without  any  indulgence  for  his  frenzy,  condemned  to  the  same 
punishment.  Tw^ty  pounds  a  month  could,  by  law,  be  levied 
on  every  one  who  frequented  not  the  established  worship. 
This  rigorous  law,  however,  had  one  indulgent  clause,  that  the 
&ies  exacted  should  not  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  yearly  in- 
come of  the  person.  -It  had  been  usual  for  Elizabeth  to  allow 
those  penalties  to  run  on  for  several  years ;  and  to  levy  them 
all  at  <»ice,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  such  Catholics  as  had  incurred 
her  displeasure.  James  was  more  humane  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  respect  The  Puritaos  formed  a  sect  which  secretly 
lurked  in  the  diurch,  but  pretended  not  to  any  separate  w<»ship 
or  discipline.  .  An  attempt  of  that  kind  would  have  been  uni- 
versally r^arded  as  the  most  unpardonable  enormity.  And 
had  the  king  been  disposed  to  grant  the  Puritans  a  full  tolera- 
tion for  a  separate  exercise  of  Uieir  religion,  it  is  certain,  from 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  this  sect  itself  would  have  despised 
and  hated  him  for  it,  and  would  have  reproached  him  with 
lukewarmness  and  indifference  in  the  cause  of  religion.  They 
maintained,  that  they  themselves  were  the  only  pure  churdi ; 
that  their  principles  and  practices  ought  to  be  established  by 
law;  and  that  no  others  ought  to  be  tolerated.  It  may  be 
questioned,  therefore,  whether  the  administration  at  this  time 
could  with  propriety  deserve  the  appellation  of  persecutors  with 
regard  to  the  Puritans.  Such  of  Uie  clergy,,  indeed,  as  refused 
to  c(Mnply  with  the  legal  ceremonies,  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,  and  sometimes,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  were  otherwise 
punidbed :  and  ought  any  man  to  accept  of  an  office  or  bene- 
fice in  an  establishment,  while  he  declines  compliance  with 
the  fixed  and  known  rules  of  that  establishment  ?  But  Puritans 
yvere  never  punished  for  frequenting  separate  congregations ; 
because  there  were  none  such  in  the  kingdom ;  and  no  Prot- 
estant ever  assumed  or  pretended  to  the  right  of  erecting  them. 
The  greatest  well-wishers  of  the  Puritanical  sect  would  have 
condenmed  a  practice,  which  in  that  »g^  was  universally,  by 
statesmen  and  ecdesiastics,  philosophers  and  zealots,  regarded 
as  subversive  of  dvil  society.  Even  so  great  a  reasoner  as 
Lord  Bacon  thought  that  uniformity  in  religion  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  government,  and  that  no  toleration 
could  with  safety  be  given  to  sectaries.*      Nothing  but  the 

*  See  his  essay  De  Unitate  Ecclesiae. 
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imputation  of  idolatry,  wliicli  was  thrown  <m  the  Os^holic  reli« 
gion,.  oouid  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritaps  themselv^es,  the 
schism  made  by  tibe  Hugonots  and  other  Protestants  who  lived 
in  Popish  countries. 

In  all  former  ages,  not  wholly  excepting  even  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  religious  sects,  and  heresies,  and  schisms  had  been 
esteemed  dangerous,  if  not  pernicious,  to  civil  government,  and 
were  r^arded  as  the  source  of  faction,  and  private  combina- 
tion, and  opposition  to  the  laws.^  The  magistrate,  therefore,  ap- 
plied himseff  directly  to  the  cure  of  this  evil,  as  of  every  other; 
and  very  naturally  attempted,  by  penal  statutes,  to  suppress 
those  separate  communities,  s^d  punish  the  obstinate  innova- 
tors. But  it  was  found  by  £ital  experience,  and  after  spilling 
an  ocean  of  blood  in  those  theological  quarrels,  that  t^e  ev3 
was  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  was  both  inflamed  by  violent 
remedies,  and  (Mused  itself  more  rapidly  throughout  the  whole 
society.  Hence,  though  late,  a^:o8e  the  paradoxical  principle 
and  salutary  practice  of  toleration. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  was  incompatible  with  such  maxims 
and  such  principles  ot  government  as  t^n  prevailed,  and  was 
therefore  quite  unknown  in  that  age.  Besides  employing  the 
two  terrible  courts  of  star  chamber  and  high  conmiission, 
whose  powers  were  unlimited.  Queen  Elizab^  exerted  her 
authority  by  restraints  upon  the  press.  She  passed  a  decree 
in  her  court  of  star  chamber,  that  is,  by  her  own  will  and 
pleasure,  forbidding  any  book  to  be  printed  in  any  place  but 
in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  :f  and  another,  in  vdiich 
she  prdiibited,  under  severe  penalties,  the  publishing  of  any 
book  or  pamphlet,  ^^  against  the  htm  or  meaning  of  any 
restraint  or  ordinance,  oontamed,  or  to  be  contained,  in  any 
statute  or  laws  of  this  realm,  or  in  any  injuncti<Hi  made  or  set 
forth,  by  her  majesty  or  her  privy  council,  or  against  the  true 
sense  or  meaning  of  any  letters  patent,  commissions  or  prohi^ 
bitions  under  the  great  seal  of  £i^land."|  James  extended 
the  same  penalties  to  the  importing  of  such  books  from 
abroad.  §  And  to  render  these  edicts  more  effectual,  he  after- 
wards inhibited  the  printing  of  any  book  withont  a  license  from 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tlie  archbishop  of  York,  tiie 

*  See  Cicero  de  Legibus. 

f  28th  of  Elizabeth.  See  State  Trials.  Sir  Robert  Knightly,  vol 
viL  1st  edit. 

X  Rjrmer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  522. 
§  Ryraer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  522. 
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Ibishop  of  London,  or  the  vioe-diaiioellor  of  one  d  the  oniver* 
sities,  or  of  some  person  appointed  by  them.* 

In  tracing  the  coherence  alhong  the  systems  of  modem  the- 
ology, we  may  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees 
has  ever  been  intimately  connected  with  the  enthusiastic  spirit ; 
as  that  doctrine  aflbrds  the  highest  subject  of  joy,  triumph,  and 
security  to  the  supposed  electa  and  exalts  them  by  infinite  de- 
grees above  the  rest  of  mankind.  All  the  first  reformers 
adopted  these  piincij^es ;  and  the  Jansenists  too,  a  fanatical 
sect  in  France,  not  to  mention  the  Mahometans  in  Asia,  have 
ever  embraced  them.  As  the  Lutheran  establishments  were 
subjected  to  Episcopal  jurisdicti<Hi,  their  enthusiastic  genius 
gradually  decayed ;  and  men  had  leisure  to  perceive  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  God  to  punish  by  infinite  torments  what 
he  himself  from  all  eternity  had  unchangeably  decreed.  The 
king,  though  at  this  time  lus  Calvinistic  education  had  rivetted 
him  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  yet,  being  a  zealous  par- 
tisan of  Episcopacy,  was  insensibly  engaged,  towards  the  end 
of  lus  reign,  to  &vor  the  milder  theol<^  of  Arminius.  Even 
in  so  great  a  doctor,  the  genios  of  the  reh^on  prevailed  over 
its  speculative  tenets ;  and  with  him,  the  whole  clergy  gradu- 
ally dropped  the  more  ri^d  principles  of  absolute  reprobation 
and  unconditional  dectees.  Some  noise  was  at  first  made 
about  these  innovations ;  but  being  drowned  in  the  fury  of  ho- 
tions  and  civil  wars  which  ensued,  the  scholastic  arguments 
made  an  insignificant  %ure  amidst  those  \dolent  disputes  about 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  with  which  tixe  nation  was  agi- 
tated. And  at  the  restoration,  the  church,  though  she  still  re- 
tained her  old  subscriptions  and  articles  of  faith,  was  found  to 
have  totally  changed  her  speculative  doctrines,  and  to  have 
embraced  tenets  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  her  discipline 
and  worship,  without  its  being  possible  to  assign  the  precise 
period  in  which  the  alteration  was  produced. 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  James,  from  his  great  desire 
to  promote  controversial  divinity,  erected  a  college  at  Chelsea 
.  for  the  entertainment  of  twenty  persons,  who  should  be  entirely 
employed  in  refuting  the  Papists  and  PttritMis.f  All  the 
efforts  of  the  great  Bacon  could  not  procure  an  establishment 
for  the  cultivation  of  natural  philosophy  :  even  to  this  day,  no 
society  has  been  instituted  for  the  polishing  and  fixing  of  our 

*  Rymer,  torn.  xviL  p.  616.  / 

f  Kennet,  p.  685.     Camden's  Brit.  voL  i.  p.  310.    Gibson's  edit. 
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language.  The  odIj  enoouragement  whicli  the  sovereigD  in 
England  has  ever  given  to  any  thing  that  has  the  appearance 
of  science,  was  this  shodrlived  establishment  of  James ;  an  in- 
stitution quite  superfluous,  considering  the  unhappy  propension 
which  at  that  time  so  universally  possessed  the  nation  hr  po- 
lemical theology. 

The  manners  of  the  nation  were  agreeable  to  the  monarchical 
government  which  prevailed,  and  contained  not  tiiat  strange 
mixture  which  at  present  distinguishes  ikigland  from  all  other 
countries.  Such  violent  extremes  were  then  unknown,  of  indus- 
try and  debauchery,  frugality  and  profusion,  dvilily  and  rus- 
ticity, fanaticism  and  sceptidsm.  Candor,  sincerity,  modesty, 
are  the  only  qualities  which  &e  English  of  that  age  possessed 
in  common  with  the  present 

High  pride  of  £Eumly  then  prevailed;  and  it  was  by  a  dignity 
and  stateiiness  of  behavior,  that  the  gentiy  and  nobility  extin- 
guished themselves  from  the  common  people.  Great  riches 
acquired  by  commerce  were  more  rare,  and  had  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  confound  all  ranks  of  men,  and  render  money  the 
chief  foundation  of  distinction.  Much  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  and  little  familiarity  was  indulged 
by  the  great.  The  advantages  which  result  from  opulence  are 
so  solid  and  real,  that  those  who  are  possessed  of  them  need 
not  dread  the  near  approaches  of  their  inferiors.  The  distinc- 
tions of  birth  and  title,  being  more  empty  and  imaginary,  soon 
vanish  upon  familiar  access  and  acquaintance. 

The  expenses  of  the  great  consisted  in  pomp,  and  show,  and 
a  numerous  retinue,  rather  than  in  convenience  and  true  pleas- 
ure. The  earl  of  Nottingham,  in  his  embassy  to  Spain,  was 
attended  by  five  hundred  persons :  the  earl  of  Hertford,  in  that 
to  Brussels,  carried  three  hundred  gentlemen  along  with  him. 
Lord  Bacon  has  remarked,  that  the  English  nobility,  in  his 
time,  maintained  a  laiger  retinue  of  servants  than  the  nobility 
of  any  other  nation,  except,  perhaps,  the  Polanders.* 

Civil  honors,  which  now  hold  the  first  place,  were  at  that 
time  subordinate  to  the  military.  The  young  gentry  and  no- 
bility were  fond  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  arms.  The 
fury  of  duels,  too,  prevailed  more  than  at  any  time  before  or 
since.f  This  was  the  turn  that  the  romantic  chivalry,  for  which 
the  nation  was  formerly  so  renowned,  Iftid  lately  taken. 

*  Eesavs  De  prefer,  fin.  imp. 

t  FraoKlyn,  p.  6.    See  also  Lord  Herbert's  Memoirs. 
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liberfy  of  conuoeice  betweea  the  sexes  was  indulged,  bat 
witkoat  any  licentiousnesa  of  manneTs.  The  court  was  yeiy 
little  an  exception  to  this  obseiTation.  James  had  rather  en- 
tertained an  aveinonaBd  contempt  for  the  females ;  nor  were 
those  young  conrtierB,  of  whom  he  was  so  fond,,  able  to  break 
through  the  estabiii^ed  manners  of  the  nation. 

Hie  6nt  sedan  diair  seen  in  England  was  in  this  reign,  and 
was  used  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  people,  who  exclaimed,  that  he  was  employi^  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  do  the  service  of  beasts. 

The  country  life  prevails  at  present  in  England  beyond  any 
cultivated  nation  of  Europe ;  Imt  it  was  then  mtK^h  more  gen- 
eam^y  embraced  by  all  the  gentry.  The  increase  of  arts,  pleas* 
ures,  and  social  commerce,  was  just  beginning  to  produce  an 
inclination  for  the  sofler  and  more  civilized  life  of  the  city. 
Jdames  discouraged,  as  mudi  as  possible,  this  alteration  of  man- 
nas. ^  He  was  wont  to  be  veiy  earnest,"  as  Lord  Bacon  tells 
us,  **•  with  the  country  gentlemen  to  go  j&om  London  to  their 
country  seats.  And  sconetimes  he  would  say  thus  to  them : 
'Oentlemen,  at  London  you  are  like  ships  in  a  sea,  which  show 
Hke  nothing  ;  but  in  your  country  villages  you  are.  like  ships  in 
a  river,  which  look  like  great  things.' "* 

He  was  not  content  with  reproof  and  exh<Hrtation.  As 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  perceived  with  regret  the  increase  of 
London,  and  had  restrained  all  new  buildings  by  prodamation, 
James,  who  found  that  these  edicts  were  not  exactly  obeyed, 
frequently  renewed  them;  though  a  strict  execution  seems  still 
to  have  been  wanting.  He  abo  issued  reiterated  prodama- 
tions,  in  imitation  of  his  predecessor ;  containing  severe  men- 
aces against  the  gentry  who  lived  in  town.f  This  policy  is 
OGntrary  to  that  which  has  ever  been  practised  by  all  princes 
who  studied  the  increase  of  their  authority.  To  allure  the 
nobility  to  court ;  to  engage  them  in  expensive  pleasures  or 
employments  which  dissip^  their  fortune;  to  inca^ase  their 
subjection  to  ministers  by  attendance;  to  weaken  their  author- 
ity in  the  provinces  by  absence :  these  have  been  the  common 
arts  of  arbitrary  government.  But  James,  besides  that  be 
hfid  certainly  laid  no  plan  for  extending  his  power,  had  no 
money  to  support  a  splendid  court,  or  bestow  on  a  numerous 
retinue  of  gentry  and* nobility.  He  thought  too,  that  by 
their  living  together,  they  became  more  sensible  of  their  own 

*  Apophtiiegms.  f  Bymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  682. 

you  IV. — ^Y 
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8lieDj;di«  and  were  apt  to  kidu]^  too  curiooft  ree^ai^es  ifito 
maUera  of  goyenunent  To  remedy  the  present  evil,  he  waa 
doBuous  of  disperaiDg  them  into  their  coimtiy  seate ;  where, 
he  hoped,  they  would  hear  a  more  submissive  reverence  to  his 
authority,  and  receive  less  support  from  each  other.  But  the 
contrary  effect  soon  followed.  The  riches  amassed  during  their 
residence  at  home  rendered  them  independent.  The  iiSuence 
acquired  by  hospitality  made  them  formidable.  They  would 
not  be  led  by  the  court :  they  could  not  be  driven :  md  thus 
the  system  of  the  English  government  received  a  total  and  a 
sudden  alteration  in  the  course  of  less  than  forty  years. 

The  £rst  rise  of  commeroei  and  the  arts  had  contributed,  in 
preceding  reigns,  to  scatter  those  immense  fortunes  of  the 
barons  which  rendered  them  so  formidable  both  to  king  and 

nle.  The  farther  prioress  of  these  advantages  began, 
)g  this  reign,  to  ruin  £e  snudl  {»oprietois  of  l^d ;  *  and, 
by  hcih  events,  the  g^try,  or  that  rank  which  composed  the 
house  of  commons,  enlarged  their  power  and  authority.  The 
early  improvements  in  luxury  were  seized  by  the  greater  nobles, 
whose  fortunes,  placing  them  above  frugality,  or  even  calcula- 
tion, were  soon  dissipated  in  expensive  pleasures.  These  im- 
provements reached  at  last  all  men  of  property ;  and  those  of 
slender  fortunes,  who  at  that  time  were  of^n  men  of  family, 
imitating  those  of  a  rank  immediately  above  them,  reduced 
themselves  to  poverty.  Their  lands,  coming  to  sale,  swelled 
the  estates  of  those  who  possessed  riches  sufficient  for  the 
fashionable  expenses,  but  who  w«re  not  exempted  from  some 
care  and  attention  to  their  domestic  economy. 

The  gentry  also  of  that  age  were  engaged  in  no  expense,  ex- 
cept that  of  country  hospitality.  No  taxes  were  levied,  no  wars 
waged,  no  attendance  at  court  expected,  no  bribery  or  prolusion 
required  at  elections.f  Could  human  nature  ever  reach  hap- 
piness, the  condition  of  the  English  gentry,  imder  so  mild  and 
benign  a  prince,  might  merit  that  ajf^llation. 

The  amount  of  the  king's  revenue,  as  it  stood  in  161 Y,  is 
thus  stated.];    Of  crown  lands,  eighty  thousand  pounds  a 

*  Cabala,  p.  224,  Ist  edit. 

f  Men  seem  then  to  have  been  ambitious  of  repres^ting  the  ooon- 
ties,  bat  oarelees  of  the  b(nx>i]gfas.  A  seat  in  the  house  was,  in  iteeli^ 
of  small  importance :  but  the  former  became  a  pcunt  of  honor  among 
the  gentlemea  Journ.  10th  Feb.  1620.  Towns  which  had  fwrmerly 
neglected  their  right  of  sending  members,  now  began  to  daim  it  Joum. 
26th  Feb.  1628. 

t  An  Abfitract,  or  brief  Decoration  of  his  Maj^y's  Rsveooey^th 
the  Assignations  and  Pe&lcations  upon  the  same.         ^   .     - 
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year ;  by  customs  and  new  impoBitk»8^  near  one  hmidied  and 

ninety  thousand;  by  wards  and  other  various  branches  of 
revenue,  besides  purveyance,  on6  hundred  and  eighty  thcwh 
sand :  the  wh<^  amounting  to  lour  hundred  and  ^fcy  thousand* 
The  king's  ordinary  disbursements,  by  the  same  account^  are 
said  to  exceed  this  sum  thirty-six  thousand  pounds.*  All  the 
extraordinary  sums  which  James  had  raised  by  subsidies,  loans, 
sale  of  lands,  sale  of  the  title  of  baronet^  money  paid  by  the 
states  and  by  the  king  of  France,  benevolences,  eta,  were,  in 
the  whole,  about  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
of  which  the  sale  of  lands  afforded  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  extraordinary  disbursements  of 
the  king  amounted  to  two  millions ;  besides  above  four  huA" 
dred  thousand  pounds  given  in  presents.  Upon  the  whole,  a 
sufficient  reason  appears,  partly  from  necessary  expenses,  partly 
for  want  of  a  rigid  economy,  why  the  king,  even  early  in  his 
reign,  was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  found  great  difiQei:dty 
to  support  the  government. 

Fanners,  not  commissioners,  levied  the  customs.  It  seems, 
indeed,  requisite,  that  the  former  method  should  always  be 
tried  before  the  latter,  though  a  preferable  one.  When  men's 
own  interest  is  concerned,  l£ey  &11  upon  a  hundred  expedients 
to  pevent  frauds  in  the  merchants;  and  these  the  puUio 
may  afterwards  imitate,  in  establishing  proper  rules  tat  its 


The  customs  were  supposed  to  amount  to  five  per  cent  of 
the  value,  and  were  levied  upon  exports,  as  well  as  imports. 
Nay,  the  imposition  upon  exports,  by  James's  additions,  is 
said  to  amount,  in  some  few  instances,  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
This  practice,  so  hurtful  to  industry,  prevails  still  in  France, 
Spain,  and  most  countries  of  Europe.  The  customs  in  1604 
yielded  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  a 
year :  f  they  rose  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign. 

Interest,  during  this  reign,  was  at  ten  per  cent  till  1624, 
when  it  was  reduced  to  eight  This  high  interest  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  great  profits  and  small  progress  of  commerce. 
.  The  extraordinary  supplies  granted  by  parliament,  during 
this  whole  reign,  amounted  not  to  more  than  six  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds;   which,  divided  among  twenty-one 

*  The  excess  was  formerly  greater,   as  appears  by  Salisbury's 
aceomit    See  chap.  2. 
t  J<>am.2l8tMay,  ld04.r 
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years,  makes  Uiirty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  I  do  not  include 
those  sui^lies,  amounting  to  tiiiree  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
which  were  ^yen  to  the  king  by  his  hist  parliament  These 
were  paid  in  to  their  own  commissioners ;  and  the  expenses 
of  the  Spanish  war  were  much  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust 
them.  The  distressed  &mily  of  the  palatine  was  a  great 
burden  on  James,  during  part  of  his  reign.  The  king,  it  is 
pretended,  possessed  not  ih^ality  proportioned  to  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  his  revenue.  Splendid  equipages,  however,  he 
did  notp  affect,  nor  costly  furniture,  nor  a  luxurious  table,  nor 
prodigal  mistresses.  His  buildings  too  were  not  sumptuous; 
though  the  Banqueting  House  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  a 
monument  which  does  honor  to  his  reign.  Hunting  was  his 
ehief  amusement,  the  cheapest  pleasure  in  which  a  king  can 
indulge  himself.  His  expenses  were  the  effects  of  liberality, 
rather  than  of  luxury. 

One  day,  it  is  said,  while  he  was  standing  amidst  some  of 
his  courtiers,  a  porter  passed  by,  loaded  with  money,  which  he 
was  carrying  to  the  treasury.  The  king  observed  that  Rich, 
afterwards  earl  of  Holland,  one  of  his  handsome,  agreeable 
&vorites,  whispered  something  to  one  standing  near  him. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  Rich  had  said,  ^^How  happy 
would  that  money  make  me!"  Without  hesitation,  James 
bestowed  it  all  upon  him,  though  it  amounted  to  three  thousand 
pounds.  He  added,  "You  think  yourself  very  happy  in 
obtaining  so  large  a  sum;  but  I  am  more  happy  in  having  an 
opportunity  of  obli^ng  a  worthy  man,  whom  I  love."  The 
generosity  of  James  was  more  the  result  of  a  benign  humor 
or  light  rancy,  than  of  reason  t)r  judgment.  The  objects  of  it 
were  such  as  could  render  themselves  agreeable  to  him  in  his 
loose  hours ;  not  such  as  were  endowed  with  great  merit,  or 
who  possessed  talents  or  popularity  which  could  strengthen 
his  interest  with  the  public 

The  same  advantage,  we  may  remark,  over  the  people, 
which  the  crown  formerly  reaped  from  that  interval  between 
the  M  of  the  peers  and  rise  of  the  commons,  was  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  against  the  crown,  during  the  continuance 
of  a  like  interval.  The  sovereign  had  already  lost  that  inde- 
pendent revenue  by  which  he  could  subsist  without  regular 
supplies  from  parliament ;  and  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
means  of  influencing  those  assemblies.  The  effects  of  this 
situation,  which  commenced  with  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  soon  rose  to  a  great  height^  and  were  more  or 
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less  propagated  thronghoizt  all  the  reigns  of  that  UDhappy 
fiunilj. 

Subsidies  and  fifteenths  are  frequentlj  mentioned  by  histo- 
rians ;  but  neither  the  amount  of  these  taxes,  nor  the*method 
of  levying  them,  have  been  well  explained.  It  appears,  that 
the  fifteenths  formerly  corresponded  to  the  name,  and  were 
liiat  proportionable  part  of  die  movables.*  But  a  valuation 
haying  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  that  valuatioa 
was  ^ways  adhered  to,  and  each  town  paid  unalteraUy  a 
particular  sum,  which  the  inhabitants  themselves  assemd  . 
upon  their  fellow-dtiasens.  The  same  tax  in  ccwporate  towns 
was  called  a  tenth ;  because  there  it  was,  at  first,  a  tenth  of 
the  movables.  The  whole  amount  of  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth 
throughout  the  kingdom,  or  a  fifteenth,  as  it  is  often  mate 
concisely  called,  was  about  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds.f 
The  amount  of  a  subsidy  was  not  invariable,  like  that  oi  a 
fifteenth.  In  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  a  subsidy  amounted  to 
(me  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds :  in  the  fortieth,  it 
was  not  above  seventy-eight  thousand.^  It  afterwards  fell  to 
seventy  thousand,  and  was  continu^ly  decreasing.  §  The 
reason  is  eamly  collected  firom  the  method  of  levying  it  We 
may  learn  fix)m  tiie  subsidy  bills,  ||  that  one  subsidy^  was  given 
for  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two  shillings  and 
eightpence  on  movables  throughout  the  counties :  a  conmder* 
able  tax,  had  it  been  strictly  levied.  But  this  was  only  the 
ancient  state  of  a  subsidy.  During  the  reign  of  James,  there 
was  not  paid  the  twentieth  part  of  that  sum.  The  tax  was  so 
fer  personal,  that  a  man  paid  only  in  the  county  where  he 
lived,  though  he  should  possess  estates  in  other  counties ;  and 
the  assessors  formed  a  loose  estimation  of  his  property,  and 
rated  him  accordingly.  To  preserve,  however,  some  rule  in 
the  estimation,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  to  keep  an 
eye  to  former  assessments,  and  to  rate  every  man  according 
as  his  ancestors,  or  men  of  such  an  estimated  property,  were 
accustomed  to  pay.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  subsi- 
dies could  not  increase,  notwithstanding  the  great^  increase  of 
money  and  rise  of  rents.  But  there  was  an  evident  reason 
why  they  continually  decreased.     The  favor,  as  is  natural  to 

*  Coke's  Insi  book  iv.  chap.  1,  of  fifteenths,  quinziiw. 

t  Coke's  Inst  book  iv.  chap.  1,  subsidies  temporary. 
Journ.  11th  July,  1610. 
Coke's  Inst  book  iv.  chap.  1,  subsidies  temporwry. 
See  Statutes  at  J^rge. 
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suppose,  ran  always  against  tte  crown ;  especially  during  the 
latter  end  of  Elizabeth,  when  subsidies  became  numerous  and 
frequent,  and  the  sums  levied  were  considerable,  compared  to 
former  supplies.  The  assessors,  though  accustomed  to  have 
an  eye  to  ancient  estimations,  were  not  bound  to  observe  any 
such  rule,  but  might  rate  anew  any  person,  according  to  \na 
present  income.  When  rents  fell,  or  parts  of  an  estate  were 
sold  oSy  the  proprietor  was  sure  to  represent  these  losses,  and 
obtain  a  diminution  of  his  subsidy ;  but  where  rents  rose,  or 
new  lands  were  purchased,  he  kept  his  own  secret,  and  paid 
no  more  than  formerly.  The  advantage,  therefore,  of  every 
change  was  taken  against  the  crown;  and  the  crown  could 
obtain  the  advantage  of  none.  And,  to  make  the  matter  worse, 
the  alterations  which  happened  in  property  during  this  age, 
were'  in  general  unfevorable  to  the  crown.  The  small  pro- 
prietors, or  twenty-pound  men,  went  continually  to  decay; 
and  when  their  estates  were  swallowed  up  by  a  greater,  the 
new  purchaser  increased  not  his  subsidy.  So  loose,  indeed,  is 
the  whole  method  of  rating  subsidies,  that  the  wonder  was, 
not  how  the  tax  should  continually  dimimsh,  but  how  it  yielded 
any  revenue  at  all.  It  became  at  last  so  unequal  and  imcer- 
tain,  that  the  parliament  was  obliged  to  change  it  into  a  land 
tax. 

The  price  of  com  during  this  reign,  and  that  of  the  other 
necessaries  of  tife,  was  no  lower,  or  was  rather  higher,  than 
at  present  By  a  proclamation  of  James,  establishing  public 
magazines,  whenever  wheat  fell  below  thirty-two  shillings  a 
quarter,  rye  below  eighteen,  barley  below  sixteen,  the  com- 
missioners were  empowered  to  purchase  com  for  the  maga- 
zines.* These  prices  then  are  to  be  regarded  as  low ;  though 
they  would  rather  pass  for  high  by  our  present  estimation. 
The  usual  bread  of  the  poor  was  at  this  time  made  of  barley.f 
The  best  wool,  during  the  greater  part  of  James's  reign,  was 
at  thirty-three  shillings  a  tod.|  At  present,  it  is  not  above 
two  thirds  of  <^at  value ;  though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  our 
exports  in  woollen  goods  are  somewhat  increased.  The  finer 
manu&ctures,  too,  by  the  prepress  of  arts  and  industry,  have 
rather  diminished  in  price,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 

*  Rymer,  torn,  zvii  p.  626.  To  the  same  purpose,  see  also  2l8t 
Jac.  yi  cap.  28. 

+  Rymer,  torn.  xx.  p.  157. 

I  See  a  oQmpendium  or  diakigae  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  Wool, 
diap.  2d. 
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of  money.  In  Shakspeare,  the  hosteBB  tells  Faktafi^  tliat  Ae 
sliirts  she  bought  him  were  Holland  at  ei^t  shillings  a  yard; 
a  high  price  at  this  day,  even  supposing,  what  is  not  probable, 
that  the  best  Holland  at  that  time  was  equal  in  goodness  to 
the  best  that  can  now  be  purchased.  In  Uke  manner,  a  yard 
of  velvet,  ajbout  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  valued  at 
two  and  twenty  shillings.  It  appears  fnmi  Dr.  Birch's  life  of 
Prince  Henry,*  that  that  prince,  by  contract  with  his  butcher, 
paid  near  a  groat  a  pound  throughout  the  year  for  all  the  beef 
and  mutton  used  in  his  &mily.  Besides,  we  must  consider, 
that  the  general  turn  of  that  age,  which  no  laws  could  pre- 
vent, was  the  convertii^  of  arable  land  into  pasture ;  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  the  latter  was  found  more  profitable,  and 
consequently  that  all  butcher's  meat,  as  .well  as  bread,  was 
rather  higher  than  at  present.  We  have  a  regulation  of  the 
market  with  regard  to  poultry,  and  some  other  articles,  very 
early  in  Charles  L's  reign  ;f  and  the  prices  are  high.  A 
turkey  cock  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  a  turkey  hen  three 
shillings,  a  pheasant  cock  six,  a  pheasant  hen  five,  a  partridge 
one  shilling,  a  goose  two,  a  capon  two  and  sixpence,  a  pullet 
one  and  sixpenoe,  a  rabbit  eightpence,  a  dozen  of  pigeons  six 
shillings.];  We  must  consider  that  London  at  present  is  more 
than  tibree  times  more  populous  than  it  was  at  that  time ;  a 
circumstance  which  much  increases  the  price  of  poultry,  and 
of  every  thing  that  cannot  convenientiy  be  brought  from  a 
distance :  not  to  mention  that  these  regulations  by  authority 
are  always  calculated  to  diminish,  never  to  increase  the 
market  prices.  The  contractors  for  victualling  the  navy  were 
allowed  by  government  eightpence  a  day  for  the  diet  of  eadi 
man  when  in  harbor,  sevenpence  halfpenny  when  at  8ea;§ 
which  would  suffice  at  present  The  chief  difference  in 
expense  between  that  age  and  the  present  consists  in  the  im- 
aginary wants  of  men,  which  have  since  extremely  multiplied. 
These  f  are  the  principal  reasons  why  James's  revenue  would 

*  Page  449. 

{Bjmer,  torn.  ziz.  p.  511. 
We  may  jxidge  of  the 'great  grieyance  of  purveyance  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  purveyors  often  gave  but  sizpenoe  for  a  dosen  of 
pigeons,  and  twopence  for  a  fowl    Joura  26th  May,  1S26. 

I  This  volume  was  written  above  twenty  years  before  the  edition 
of  1778.    In  that  short  period,  prices  have  perhaps  risen  more  than , 
during  the  preceding  hundred  and  fifty. 
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go  tother  than  the  same  monej  in  onr  time;  though  the  dif- 
ference is  not  near  so  great  as  is  nsuallj  imagined. 

The  public  was  entirely  free  from  the  danger  and  expense  of 
a  standing  army.  While  James  was  vaunting  his  divine  vice- 
gerency,  and  boasting  of  his  high  prerogaiave,  he  possessed  not 
so  much  as  a  single  regiment  of  guards  to  maintain  his  exten- 
sive claims;  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  sincerely  believed  his 
pretensions  to  be  well  grounded,  and  a  strong  presumption  that 
they  were  at  least  biSt  on  what  were  then  deemed  plausible 
arguments.  The  militia  of  England,  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  men,*  was  the  sole  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  pretended  that  they  were  kept  in  good  order 
during  bis  reign.f  The  city  of  London  procured  officers  who 
had  served  abroad,  and  who  taught  the  trained  bands  their 
exercises  in  Artillery  Garden ;  a  practice  which  had  been  dis- 
continued since  1688.  All  the  counties  of  England,  in  emular 
tion  of  the  capital,  were  fond  of  showing  a  well-oidered  and 
well-appointed  militia.  It  appeared,  that  the  natural  propen- 
sity of  men  towards  military  shows  and  exerdses  will  go  far, 
with  a  little  attention  in  the  sovereign,  towards  exciting  and 
supporting  this  spirit  in  any  nation.  The  very  boys,  at  this 
time,  in  mimicry  of  their  elders,  enlisted  themselves  voluntarily 
into  companies,  elected  officers,  and  practised  the  discipline,  of 
which  the  models  were  every  day  exposed  to  their  view.J  Sir 
Edward  Harwood,  in  a  memorial  composed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  subsequent  reign,  says,  that  England  was  so  unprovided 
with  horse  £t  for  war,  that  two  thousand  men  could  not  possi- 
bly be  mounted  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  §  At  present, 
the  breed  of  Jiorses  is  so  much  improved,  that  almost  ail  those 
which  are  employed,  either  in  the  plough,  wagon,  or  coach, 
would  be  fit  for  that  purpose. 

The  disorders  of  Ireland  obliged  James  to  keep  up  some 
forces  there,  and  put  him  to  great  expense.  The  common 
pay  of  a  private  man  in  the  in&ntiy  was  eightpence  a  day, 
a  lieutenant  two  shillings,  an  ensign  eighteen  pence.  ||  The 
armies  in  Europe  were  not  near  so  numerous  during  that  age ; 
and  the  private  men,  we  may  observe,  were  drawn  from  a 

*  Journ.  1st  March,  1628. 

f  Stowe.    See  also  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  the  Prerogatives  of  Par^ 
liament^  and  Johnstoni  Hist.  lib.  xviit 
Stowe. 

In  the  Harleian  Miacdlany,  vol.  iv.  p.  255. 
Rymer,  torn,  xvl  p.  717. 
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bdAor  rank  than  at  pieMnt^  and  apfroaoliing  nearer  to  that  of 
the  (^Boers. 

In  the  year  1583,  Uiere  was  a  goiend  review  made  of  all 
the  men  in  En^and  ci^ble  of  be»ing  anns ;  and  these  were 
found  to  amount  to  one  million  <me  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand  men,  aoocvding  to  Raleigh.*  It  is  impossible  to  war- 
rant the  ezactneas  of  this  computation ;  at  latlier,  we  may 
&irly  presume  it  to  be  somewhat  inaccurate.  But  if  it  ap- 
pfoached  near  the  truth,  England  has  probaUy,  since  that 
time,  increased  in  populousness.  The  growth  of  London^  in 
lidlies  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  numbm  of  inhabitants,  has 
been  prod^ious.  From  1600,  it  douUed  every  forty  years ;  f 
and  consequently,  in  1680,  it  contained  four  times  as  many 
inhaUtants  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  has  ever 
been  the  c^tre  of  all  the  trade  in  the  kingdom ;  and  almost 
the  only  town  that  affords  society  and  amusement  The  affec- 
tion which  the  English  bear  to  a  country  life,  makes  the  pro- 
vincial towns  be  little  frequented  by  the  gentry.  Nothing  but 
the  allurements  of  the  capital,  wluch  is  &vored  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  king,  and  by  being  the  seat  of  government  and 
of  all  the  courts  of  justice,  can  prevail  over  Siwt  passion  for 
their  rural  villas. 

Lcmdon  at  this  time  was  almost  entirely  built  of  wood,  and 
in  every  respect  was  certainly,  a  very  ugly  dty.  The  earl  of 
Arundel  first  introduced  the  genend  practice  of  brick  build- 
ings. J 

The  navy  of  England  was  esteemed  formidable  in  Eliza- 
beth's time,  yet  it  consisted  only  of  thirty-three  ships,  besides 
pinnaces ;  §  and  the  largest  of  these  would  not  equal  our 
fonrth-rates  at  present  Raleigh  advises  never  to  build  a  ship 
of  war  above  six  hundred  tons.  ||  James  was  not  negligent 
of  the  navy.  In  five  years  preceding  1623,  he  built  ten  new 
ships,  and  expended  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  the  fleet, 

*  Of  the  Invention  of  Shipping.  This  number  is  much  superior  to 
that  contained  in  Murden,  and  that  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  to 
the  house  of  commons ;  and  is  more  likely. 

f  Sir  William  Petty. 

i  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Political  Discourses,  p.  270. 

§  Coke's  Inst  book  iv.  chap.  1.  Consultation  in  parliament  for  the 
navy. 

I  By  Raleigh's  account,  in  his  discourse  of  the  first  invention  of  ship- 
ping, the  fleet,  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  queen,  consisted  only  of 
thirteen  ships,  and  was  augmented  aft«rward8  eleven.  He  pronsibly 
reckoned  some  to  be  pinnaces,  which  Coke  called  shipSL 
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lesideB  the  value  of  thirty-«x  thousand  poTtndfl  in  timber, 
Teliich  he  annually  gave  from  the  royal  forests.*  The  largest 
ship  that  ever  had  come  from  the  English  docks  was  built  dur- 
ing this  reign.  She  was  only  one  thousand  four  hundred  tons, 
and  carried  sixty-four  guns.f  The  merchant  ships,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  were  instantly  converted  into  ships  of  war.  The  king 
affirmed  to  the  parliament,  that  the  navy  had  never  before 
been  in  so  good  a  condition.  I 

Every  session  of  partiament^  during  this  reign,  we  iheet  with 
grievous  lamentations  concerning  the  decay  of  trade,  and  the 
growth  of  Popery  :  such  violent  propensity  have  men  to  com- 
plain of  the  present  times,  and  to  entertain  discqntdnt  against 
their  fortune  and  condition.  The  king  himself  was  deceived 
by  these  popular  complaints,  and  was  at  a  lo6s  to  account  for 
the  total  want  of  money,  which  he  heard  so  much  exaggerated.  § 
It  may,  however,  be  affirmed,  that  during  no  prece<Sng  period 
of  English  history,  was  there  a  more  sensible  increase,  than 
during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  of  all  the  advantages  which 
distinguish  a  flourishing  people.  Not  only  the  peace  which  he 
maintained  was  favorable  to  industry  and  commerce :  his  turn 
of  mind  inclined  him  to  promote  the  peaceful  arts  :  and  trade 
being  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  all  additions  to  it  must  have  been 
the  more  evident  to  every  eye  which  was  not  blinded  by  melan- 
choly prejudices.  || 

By  an  account  •f  which  seems  judidous  and  accurate,  it  ap- 
pears, that  all  the  seamen  employed  in  the  merchant  service 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  which  probably  exceeds  not 
the  fifth  part  of  their  present  number.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
says,  that  the  Dutch  possessed  three  times  more  shipping  than 
the  English,  but  that  their  ships  were  of  inferior  burden  to 
those  of  the  latter,.**  Sir  William  Monson  computed  the  Eng^ 
hsh  naval  power  to  be  little  or  nothing  inferior  to  the  Dutch,ff 
which  is  surely  an  exaggeration.  The  Dutch  at  this  time 
traded  to  England  with  six  hundred  ships  ;  England  to  Holland 
with  sixty  only.  Xt 


*  Joum.  nth  Mfurch,  1628.    Sir  William  MoDSon  makes  the  number 
amount  only  to  nine  new  ships,  (p.  263.) 

Jatowe.  X  P«^l-  Hist.  vol.  vL  p.  94. 

Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  418. 
See  liote  LLL,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
The  trade's  increase,  in  the  Harleian  Misc.  voL  iiL 
**  Remarks  on  his  travels,  HarL  Misc.  vol  ii  p.  849. 
tt  Naval  Tracts,  p.  829, 860.  tt  Raleigh's  ObeenrsiioiML 
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A  catalogue  of  the  manufiEUstiireB  for  which  the  English  weie 
then  eminent,  would  appear  very  contemptible,  in  comparison 
of  those  which  flourish  among  them  at  present  Almost  all 
the  more  elaborate  and  cnrious  arts  were  only  cultivated 
abroad,  particularly  in  Italy,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Ship-building  and  the  founding  of  iron  cannon  were  the  sole 
in  which  the  English  excelled.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
possessed  alone  the  secret  of  the  latter ;  and  great  complainta 
were  made  every  parliament  against  the  exportation  of  J^lish 
ordnance. 

Nine  tenths  of  the  oonmierce  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in 
woollen  goods,*  Wool,  however,  was  allowed  to  be  exported, 
till  the  nineteenth  of  the  king.  Its  exportation  was  then  for- 
Ittdden  by  proclamation ;  though  that  edict  was  never  strictly 
executed.  Most  of  the  cloth  was  exported  raw,  and  was  dyed 
and  dressed  by  the  Dutch ;  who  gained,  it  is  pretended,  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  by  this  manu&cture.f  A 
proclamation  issued  by  the  king  against  exporting  cloth  in  that 
condition,  had  succeeded  so  iU  during  one  year,  by. the  re* 
fiisal  of  the  Dutch  to  buy  the  dressed  doth,  that  great  mur- 
murs arose  against  it;  and  this  measure  was  retracted  l^ 
the  king,  and  complained  of  by  the  nation,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  most  impolitic  in  the  world.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
premature.    . 

In  so  little  credit  was  the  fine  English  cloth  even  at  home, 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  seek  expedients  by  which  he 
might  engage  the  people  of  fashion  to  wear  it  I  The  manu- 
&cture  of  fine  linen  was  totally  unknown  in  the  kingdom.  § 

The  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  by  their  patent, 
possessed  the  sole  commerce  of  woollen  goods,  though  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom.  An  attempt  made  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  lay  open  tjbis  important  trade,  had 
been  attended  with  bad  consequences  for  a  time,  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  merchant  adventurers  not  to  make  any  purchases 

*  Joum.  26th  May,  1621. 

f  Jotzm.  20th  May,  1614.  Raleigh,  in  his  Observations,  computes 
the  loss  at  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  nataoD.  There  are 
about  eighty  thousand  undressed  dotbs,  says  he,  en)orted  yearly.  He 
computes,  besides,  that  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  had 
been  lost  by  kerseys ;  not  to  mention  other  articles.  The  accoimt  of 
two  hundred  thousand  cloths  a  year  exported  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
aeems  to  be  exaggerated. 

X  Rymer,  torn.  xviL  415.  g  Rymer,  tom.  xviL  p  416. 
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of  dotih ;  and  the  queen  immediately  restored  Ijbem  &eir 


It  was  the  groundless  fear  of  a  like  aoddent,  that  enslaved 
the  nation  to  those  exclusive  companies  which  confined  so 
much  every  branch  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  parlia- 
ment, however,  annulled,  in  the  third  of  the  long,  the  patent 
of  the  Spanish  company  ;  and  the  trade  to  Spain,  which  was 
at  first  very  insignificant,  soon  became  the  most  considerable 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  strange  that  they  were  not  thence 
encouraged  to  abolish  all  the  other  companies,  and  that  they 
went  no  further  than  obliging  them  to  enlai^  their  bottom, 
and  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  new  adventurers. 

A  board  of  trade  was  erected  by  the  king  in  1622.*  One 
of  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  commission  is,  to  remedy  the 
low  price  of  wool,  which  begat  complaints  of  the  decay  of  the 
woollen  manu&ctory.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  this 
Ml  of.  prices  proceeded  from  the  increase  of  wool.  The  king 
likewise  recommends  it  to  the  commissioners  to  inquire  and 
examine,  whether  a  greater  freedom  of  trade,  and  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  restraint  of  exclusive  companies,  would  not  be 
beneficial.  *Men  were  then  fettered  by  their  own  prejudices ; 
and  the  king  was  justly  afraid  of  embracing  a  bold  measure, 
whose  consequences  might  be  uncertain.  The  digesting  of  a 
navigation  act,  of  a  hke  nature  with  the  famous  one  executed 
afterwards  by  the  republican  parliament,  is  likewise  recom- 
mended to  the  commissioners.  The  arbitrary  powers  then 
eoDomonly  assimied  by  the  privy  council,  appear  evidently 
through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  commission. 

The  silk  manu&cture  had  no  footing  in  Eflgland :  but,  by 
James's  direction,  mulberry-trees  were  planted,  and  silkworms 
introduced.!  The  climate  seems  unfavorable  to  the  success 
of  this  project.  The  planting  of  hops  increased  much  in 
England  during  this  reign. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  have  been  discovered  about  this 
period ;  and  the  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  with  success : 
but  the  industry  of  the  Dutch,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  soon 
deprived  the  English  of  this  source  of  riches.  A  company 
was  erected  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage ;  and 
many  fruitless  attempts  were  made  for  that  purpose.  In  such 
noble  projects,  despair  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  till  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  success  be  fiilly  ascertained. 

»  Bymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  410.  f  Stowe. 
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The  passage  to  tbe  East  Indies  had  heen  opened  to  tbe 
Englisli  dniing  the  ragn  of  Elizabeth ;  bat  the  trade  to  those 
parts  was  not  entirely  established  till  this  reign,  when  the  East 
India  company  received  a  new  patent,  enlarged  their  stock  to 
<Mie  million  fiye  hundred  thousand  pounds,*  and  fitted  out 
several  ships  on  these  advimtureB.  In  1609,  they  built  a  ves- 
sel of  twdve  hundred  t(»ia,  the  largest  merchant  ship  that 
Ifangland  had  ever  known.  She  was  imfoitunate,  and  perished 
by  shipwreck.  In  161 1,  a  large  ship  of  the  c(»npany,  assisted 
by  a  pinnace,  maintained  five  several  engagements  with  a 
squadnm  ci  Portuguese,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
forces  much  superior.  During  the  £[>llowing  years,  the  Dutch 
company  was  guilty  of  great  injuries  towiffds  the  English,  in 
expelling  many  of  their  fiictors,  and  destroying  their  seti^ 
ments :  but  these  violences  were  resented  with  a  proper  spirit 
by  the  court  of  England.  A  naval  force  was  equipped  under 
the  earl  of  Oxford,f  and  lay  in  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  fleet  By  reason  of  cross  winds,  Oxford 
£siiled  of  his  purpose,  and  tlie  Dutch  escaped.  Some  time 
after,  one  rich  ship  was  taken  by  Vice-admiral  Merwin ;  and 
it  was  stipulated  by  the  Dutch  to  pay  seventy  thousand  pounds 
to  the  English  company,  in  consideration  of  the  losses  which 
that  company  had  sustained.^  But  neither  this  stipulation,  not 
the  fear  of  reprisals,  nor  the  sense  of  that  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  England  and  the  states,  could  restrain  the 
avidity  of  the  Dutch  company,  or  render  them  equitable  in 
their  proceedings  towards  dieir  allies.  Impatient  to  have  the 
.  sole  possession  of  the  spice  trade,  which  the  Engli^  then 
shared  with  them,  they  assumed  a  jurisdiction  over  a  fisbctory 
of  the  latter  in  the  Island  of  Amboyna ;  and  on  very  improb- 
able, and  even  absurd  pretences,  seized  all  the  factors  with 
their  &milies,  and  put  them  to  death  with  the  most  inhuman 
tortures.  This  dismal  news  arrived  in  England  at  the  time 
when  James,  by  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects  and  the  intrigues 
of  his  favorite,  was  constrained  to  make  a  breach  with  Spain : 
and  he  was  obliged,  aflter  some  remonstrances^  to  acquiesce  in 
this  indignity  from  a  state  whose  alliance  was  now  become 
necessary  to  him.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  nation,  almost 
without  a  murmur,  submitted  to  this  injury  fix)m  their  Protes- 
tant confederates ;  an  ii^ury  which,  besides  the  horrid  enormity 

*  Jonni.  2dth  Nov.  1621.  f  ^  l^^^- 

i  jQhDst(»u  Hist.  lib.  zix. 
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of  the  action,  was  of  much  deeper  importance  to  national  in- 
terest, than  all  those  which  they  were  so  impatient  to  resent 
from  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  exports  of  England  ^om  Christmas,  1612,  to  Christmas, 
1613,  are  computed  at  two  miUions  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-fire  pounds;  the 
imports  at  two  millions  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one :  so  that  the  balance  in  favor  of 
Skigland  was  three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  two  hun- 
dr^  and  eighty-four.*  But  in  1622,  the  exports  were  two 
miUions  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirtyniix  pounds ;  the  imports  two  millions  six  hundred  and 
nineteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen ;  which  makes  a 
balance  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  pounds  against  England.f  The  coin- 
age of  England  from  1699  to  1619  amounted  to  four  milHons 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence :  X  a  proof 
that  the  balance,  in  the  main,  was  considerably  in  favor  of 
the  kingdom.  As  the  annual  imports  and  exports  together 
rose  to  near  ^ve  millions,  and  the  customs  never  yielded  so 
much  as  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  of  which  ton- 
nage made  a  part,  it  appears  that  the  new  rates  affixed  by 
James  did  not,  on  the  whole,  amount  to  one  shilling  in  the 
pound,  and  consequently  were  still  inferior  to  the  intention  of 
the  original  grant  of  parliament.  The  East  India  company 
usually  carried  out  a  third  of  their  cargo  in  commodities.! 
The  trade  to  Turkey  was  one  of  the  most  gainful  to  the  nation.  | 
It  appears  that  copper  balance  and  ferthings  began  to  be 
coined  in  this  reign.^  Tradesmen  had  commonly  carried  on 
their  rettdl  business  chiefly  by  means  of  leaden  tokens.  The 
small  silver  penny  was  soon  lost,  and  at  this  time  was  no- 
where to  be  found. 

What  chiefly  renders  the  reign  of  James  memorable,  h  the 
commencement  of  the  English  colonies  in  America ;  colonies 
established  od.  the  noblest  footing  that  has  been  known  in  any 
age  or' nation.    The  Spaniards,  being  the  first  discoverers  (k 

*  Misselden's  Oirde  of  Oommeroe,  p.  121. 
Misseldeo's  Circle  of  Commerce,  p.  121. 
Happy  Future  State  of  England,  p.  IS. 
Munn's  Discourse  on  the  East  India  Trade. 
Htum's  Discourse  on  the  East  India  Trade. 
Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  477.  -• 
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the  new  world,  immediately  took  poflsession  of  the  predouB 
mines  which  they  found  there;  and,  by  the  allurement  of 
great  riches,  they  were  tempted  to  depopulate  their  own 
country,  as  well  as  that  which  they  conquered;  and  added 
the  vice  of  sloth  to  those  of  avidity  and  barbarity,  which  had 
attended  their  adventurers  in  those  re&owned  enterprises. 
That  fine  coast  was  entirely  neglected  which  reaches  from 
St.  Augustine  to  Cape  Breton,  and  which  lies  in  all  the  tem- 
perate cUmates,  is  watered  by  noble  rivers^  and  ofiers  a  fertile 
soil,  but  nothing  more,  to  the  industrious  planter.  Peopled 
gradually  from  England  by  the  necessitous  and  indigent^  who 
at  home  increased  neither  wealth  nor  populousness,  the  oc^o- 
nies  which  were  planted  along  that  tract  have  promoted  the 
navigation,  encouraged  the  industry,  and  even  perhaps  multi- 
plied the  inhabitants  of  their  mother  country.  The  spirit  of 
mdependency,  which  was  reviving  in  England,  here  shone 
forth  in  its  full  lustre,  and  received  new  accession  from  the 
aspiring  character  of  those  who,  being  discontented  with  the 
established  church  and  monarchy,  1^  sought  for  freedom 
amidst  those  savage  deserts. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  done  little  more  than  given  a  name 
to  the  continent  of  Virginia ;  and,  after  her  planting  one 
feeble  colony,  which  quickly  decayed,  that  country  was 
entirely  abandoned.  But  when  peace  put  an  end  to  the  mili- 
tary enterprises  against  Spain,  and  left  ambitious  spirits  no 
hopes  of  making  any  longer  such  rapid  advances  towards 
honor  and  fortune,  the  nation  began  to  second  the  pacific 
intentions  of  its  monarch,  and  to  seek  a  surer,  though  slowev 
expedient,  for  acquiring  riches  and  glory.  In  1606,  Newport 
carried  over  a  colony,  and  began  a  settlement;  which  the 
company,  erected  by  patent-  for  that  purpose  in  London  and 
Bristol,  took  care  to  supply  with  yearly  reoruits  of  provisions, 
utensils,  and  new  inhabitants.  About  1609,  Argal  discovered 
a  more  direct  and  shorter  passage  to  Virginia,  and  left  the 
track  of  the  ancient  navigators,  who  had  first  directed  their 
course  southwards  to  the  tropic,  sailed  westward  by  means  of 
the  trade  winds,  and  then  turned  northward,  till  they  reached 
the  English  settlements.  The  same  year,  five  hundred  per- 
sons, under  Sir*  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  Cteorge  Somers,  were 
embarked  for  Virginia.  Somers's  ship,  meeting  with  a  tem- 
pest, was  driven  into  the  Bermudas,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  settlement  in  those  islands.  Ix>rd  Delawar  afterwards 
undertook  the  government  oi  the  English  colonies :  but,  not- 
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withstaadiDg  all  his  care,  seconded  by  supplies  from  James, 
and  by  money  raised  from  the  first  lottery  ever  known  in  the 
kingdom,  sudi  difficulties  attended  the  settlement  of  these 
countries,  that,  in  1614,  there  were  not  alive  more  than  four 
hundred  men,  of  all  that  had  been  sent  thither.  After  sup- 
plying themselves  with  provisions  itiore  immediately  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life,  the  new  planters  began  the  cultivating 
of  tobacco ;  and  James,  notwithstanding  his  antipathy  to  that 
drug,  which  be  affirmed  to  be  pernicious  to  men's  morals,  as 
well  as  their  health,*  gave  them  permission  to  enter  it  in  ikig- 
land;  and  he  inhibited  by  proclamation  all  importation  of  it 
from  8pain.f  By  degrees,  new  col(»iies  were  established  in 
that  continent,  and  gave  new  names  to  the  places  where  they 
settled,  leaving  that  of  Virginia  to  the  province  first  planted. 
The  Island  of  Barbadoes  was  also  planted  in  this  reign. 

Speculative  reasoners,  duriog  that  age,  raised  many  objec- 
tions to  the  planting  of  those  remote  colonies ;  and  foretold 
that,  aflber  draining  their  mother  country  of  inhabitants,  they 
would  soon  shake  off  their  yoke,  and  erect  an  independent 
government  in  America :  but  time  has  shown,  that  the  views 
entertained  by  those  who  encouraged  such  generous  under- 
takings, were  more  just  and  solid.  A  mild  government  and 
great  naval  force  have  preserved,  and  may  still  preserve  during 
some  time,  tJie  dominion  of  En^and  over  her  colonies.  And 
such  advantages  have  commerce  and  navigation  reaped  from 
these  establishments,  that  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  English 
shipping  is  at  present  computed  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  traffic  with  the  American  settlements. 

Agriculture  was  anciently  veiy  imperfect  in  England.  The 
sudden  transitions,  so  often  mentioned  by  historians,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  price  of  grain,  and  the  prodigious  inequal- 
ity of  its  value  in  different  years,  are  sufficient  proofe,  that 
the  produce  depended  entirely  on  the  seasons,  and  that  art 
had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  fence  against  the  injuries  of  the 
heavens.  During  this  reign,  considerable  improvements  were 
made,  as  in  most  arts,  so  in  this,  the  most  beneficial  of  any. 
A  numerous  catalogue  might  be  formed  of  books,  and  pam- 
phlets treating  of  husbandry,  which  were  written  about  this 
time.  The  nation,  however,  was  still  dependent  on  foreigners 
for  daily  bread ;  and  though  its  exportation  of  grain  now 

*  Rymer,  torn,  xvil  p.  621. 
f  Rymer,  torn,  zvii,  p  621 ,  6Sa. 
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fanoR  a  oomidefmUe  bnnch  of  its  oommeree,  BotmUfitaDdiiig 
its  probable  inaease  of  pe(^^  tbere  nas,  in  that  peiiod,  a 
regdar  importatioii  firan  the  Battle^  as  well  as  hom  France; 
and  if  it  ever  stopped,  the  bad  cooseqnenoes  were  soisiUy 
felt  by  the  natkn.  Sir  Waher  Bakigfa,  in  his  Obs^vations, 
eomputep  that  two  millionB  went  out  at  one  time  lor  ooni.  It 
was  not  till  the  fifth  of  Elinbe^  that  the  expectation  of  com 
bad  been  allowed  in  England;  and  Camd^  observes,  that 
agriddtore  from  that  moment  recdved  new  life  and  vigor. 

Hie  endeavoiB  of  James,  cnt,  more  jMoperlj  speaking,  those 
of  the  nation,  ior  ]»omoting  trade,  were  attended  with  greats 
soeoesB  than  those  fer  the  enoomagonent  of  learning.  ^Diongh 
•the  age  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  eminent  writers,  a  very 
bad  taste  in  general  prevailed  during  that  period ;  and  tlM 
monaidi  himself  was  not  a  little  infected  with  it. 

On  the  ang^n.  of  letters  among  the  Greeks,  the  genius  of 
poets  and  orators,  as  mi^t  natimdly  be  expected,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  amiaUe  simpHcity,  which,  whatever  rudeness 
may  sometimes  attend  it,  is  so  fitted  to  express  the  genuine 
movonents  of  nature  and  passion,  that  the  compositions  pos- 
sessed of  it  must  ever  appear  valuable  to  the  disoeming  part 
of  mankind.  The  glaring  %ures  of  discdurse,  ihe  pointed 
antithesis,  the  unnatural  conceit,  the  jiugle  of  words ;  such 
felse  ornaments  were  not  employed  by  early  writers;  not 
because  tbey  were  rejected,  but  because  they  scarcely  ever 
ooeurred  to  them.  An  easy,  unforced  strain  of  sentiment 
ruDs  through  their  compositi<Mis ;  though  at  the  same  time  we 
may  observe,  that,  amidst  the  most  elegant  simplicity  of 
thought  and  expression,  one  is  sometimes  surprised  to  meet 
with  a  poor  conceit,  which  had  presented  itsefif  unsought  fer, 
and  which  the  author  had  not  acquired  critical  observation 
enough  to  ccmdemn.*  A  bad  taste  seises  with  avidity  these 
frivolous  beauties,  and  even  perhaps  a  good  taste,  ere  surfeited 
by  them :  tbey  multiply  every  day  more  and  more  in  the 

*  The  Dame  of  Polynices,  one  of  (Edipus's  sons,  means  in  the 
original  "much  craarrelling.*'  In  the  altercations  between  the  two 
brothers,  in  uSschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  this  conceit  is  em- 
ployed; and  it  is  remarkaDle,  that  so  poor  a  conundrum  could  not  be 
rejected  by  any  of  these  three  poets,  so  justly  celebrated  for  their 
taste  and  simplicity.  What  could  Shakspeare  have  done  worse? 
Terence  has  his  "inceptio  est  amentium,  non  amantium."  Many 
similar  instances  will  occur  to  the  learned.  It  is  well  known  that 
Aristotle  treats  very  seriously  of  puns,  divides  them  into  several 
dsBses,  and  recommends  tb^  use  of  them  to  watora. 
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fiehionable  comporatioDS :  lutture  and  good  sense  are  ii^- 
lected :  labored  ornaments  studied  and  admired :  and  a  totel 
degeneracy  of  slyle  and  language  pi^spares  the  way  for  bar- 
barism and  ignorance.  Hence  the  Asiatic  manner  was  foand 
to  depart  so  much  from  the  simple  purity  of  Aliens :  hence 
that  tinsel  eloquence  which  is  observable  in  many  of  the 
Roman  writers,  from  which  Cicero  himself  is  not  wholly  ex- 
empted, and  which  so  muck  prevails  in  Ovid,  Seneca,  Lucan, 
Martial,  and  the  Plinys. 

On  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  judgment  of  the  public 
is  yet  raw  and  unformed,  this  felse  glitter  catches  the  ^ye, 
and  leaves  no  room,  either  in  doquenoe  or  poetry,  for  the 
durable  beauties  of  solid  sense  and  lively  passion.  The 
reigning  genius  is  tlien  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which 
prevails  on  the  first  origin  of  arts.  The  Italian  writers,  it  is 
evident,  even  the  most  celebrated,  have  not  reached  the  proper 
simplicity  of  thought  and  composition ;  and  in  Petrarch,  Tasso, 
Guarini,  firivolous  witticisms  and  forced  conceits  are  but  too 
pedominant.  The  period  during  which  letters  were  cultivated 
m  Italy  was  so  short,  as  scarcely  to  allow  leisure  for  correcting 
this  adulterated  relish. 

The  more  early  French  writers  are  liable  to  the  same 
reproach.  Voiture,  Balzac,  even  Oomeille,  have  too  much 
affected  those  ambitious  ornaments,  of  which  the  Italians  in 
general,  and  the  least  pure  of  the  ancients,  supplied  them  witii 
so  many  models.  And  it  was  not  till  late,  that  observation  and 
reflection  gave  rise  to  a  more  natural  turn  of  thought  and  com- 
position among  that  elegant  people. 

A  like  character  may  be  extended  to  the  first  English  wri- 
ters ;  such  as  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  .and  even  till  long  afterwards.  Learning,  on  its  revival 
in  this  island,  was  attired  in  the  same  unnatunu  garb  whi^h  it 
wore  at  the  time  of  its  decay  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
And,  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  the  English 
writers  were  possessed  of  great  genius  before  they  were 
endowed  with  any  degree  of  taste,  and  by  that  means  gave  a 
kind  of  sanction  to  those  forced  turns  and  sentiments  which 
they  so  much  affected.  Their  distorted  conceptions  and 
expressions  are  attended  with  such  vigor  of  mind,  that  we 
adinire  the  imagination  which  produced  them,  as  much  as  we 
blame  the  want  of  judgment  which  gave  them  admittance. 
To  enter  into  an  exact  criticism  of  the  writers  of  thut  age, 
would  exceed  our  present  purpose.     A  short  character  of  we 
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most  emiBeniy  delivered  with  the  same  freedom  which  histcxy 
exerd&es  oyer  kings  and  ministers,  may  not  be  improper. 
The  national  prepossessbns  which  prevailf  will  perhaps  render 
liie  former  liberty  not  the  least  penlons  iix  an  author. 

If  Shakspeare  be  considered  as  a  many  horn  in  a  rode  age, 
and  educated  in  the  lowest  manner,  without  any  instruction 
eitiier  from  the  worid  or  from  books,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
a  prodigy :  if  represented  as  a  2)oetj  capable  of  famishing  a 
proper  entertainment  to  a  refined  or  intelligent  audience,  we 
must  abate  much  of  this  eulogy.  In  his  compositions,  we 
regret  that  many  irregularities,  and  even  absurdities,  should  so 
frequently  disfigure  the  animated  and  passionate  scenes  inter- 
mixed with  them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  we  perhaps  admire 
the  more  those  beauties,  on  account  €i  tk&x  beong  surrounded 
with  such  deformities.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  sentiment 
adapted  to  a  singular  character,  he  frequently  hits,  as  it  were 
by  inspiration ;  l^t  a  reasonable  propriety  of  thought  he  can- 
not for  any  time  uphold.  Nervous  and  picturesque  expres- 
sk>ns,  as  well  as  descriptions,  abound  in  him ;  but  it  is  in  vain 
we  look  either  for  purity  tr  simplicity  of  diction.  His  total 
ignorance  of  all  theatrical  art  and  conduct,  however  material  a 
defect,  yet,  as  it  affects  the  spectator  rather  than  the  reader, 
we  can  more  easily  excuse,  than  that  want  of  taste  which  often 
prevails  in  hia  productions,  and  which  gives  way  oidy  by  inter- 
vals to  the  irradiations  of  genius.  A  great  and  fertile  genius 
he  certainly  possessed,  and  one  enriched  equally  with  a  tragic 
and  comic  vein ;  but  he  ought  to  be  cited  as  a  proo^  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  rely  on  these  advantages  alone  for  attaining 
an  excellence  in  the  finer  arts.*  And  Siere  may  even  remain 
a  suspicion,  that  we  overrate,  if  possible,  the  greatness  of  his 
genius;  in  the  same  manner  as  bodies  often  appear  more 
gigantic,  on  account  of  their  being  disproportioned  and  mis- 
sl^)en.    He  died  in  1616,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

Jonson  possessed  all  the  leaniing  which  was  wanting  to 
Shakspeare,  and  wanted  all  the  genius  of  which  the  other 
was  possessed.  Both  of  them  were  equally  deficient  in  taste 
and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  correctness.  A  servile  copyist 
of  the  ancients,  Jonson  translated  into  bad  English  the  beauti- 
fril  passages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  without  accom- 
modating them  to  the  manners  of  his  age  and  country.     His 

*  Invenire  etiam  barbari  solent,  disponere  et  omare  non  nisi  enidi- 
to. — 'Pwtf, 
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merit  has  been  totally  edipBed  by  that  of  Shakspeare,  whose 
nide  genius  prevailed  over  the  rude  art  of  his  contemporary. 
The  English  theatre  has  ever  since  taken  a  strong  tinctare  of 
Shakspeare's  spirit  and  character;  and  Uience  it  has  proceed- 
ed, that  the  nation  has  undergone,  from  all  its  neighbors,  the 
reproach  of  barbarism,  £rom  which  its  valuable  productions  in 
some  other  parts  of  learning  would  otherwise  have  exempted 
it  Jonson  nad  a  pension  of  a  hundred  marks  from  the  king, 
which  Charles  afterwards  augmented  to  a  hundred  poun£» 
He  died  in  1687,  aged  sixty-three. 

Fair&x  has  translated  Tasso  with  an  elegance  and  ease, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  an  exactness,  which,  for  that  age, 
are  surprising.  Each  line  in  the  original  is  i^thfully  rendered 
by  a  correspondent  line  in  the  traoslalion.  Harrington's  trans- 
liUaon  of  j^osto  is  not  likewise  without  its  merit  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  these  poets  should  have  imitated  the  Italians  in 
their  stanza,  which  has  a  prolixity  and  uniformity  in  it  that 
displeases  in  long  performances.  They  had,  otherwise,  as  well 
as  Spenser,  who  went  before  them,  contributed  much  to  the 
pdishing  and  refining  of  the  Engttlh  versification. 

In  Donne's  satires,  when  carefully  inspected,  there  appeat 
some  flashes  of  wit  and  ingenuity ;  but  these  totally  suffocated  • 
aod  buried  by  the  harshest  and  most  uncouth  expression  that 
is  any  where  to  be  met  with. 

If  the  poetry  of  the  English  was  so  nide  and  imperfect  dur- 
ing that  age,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  their  prose  would 
be  liable  to  still  greater  objections.  Though  the  latter  s^pears 
the  more  easy,  as  it  is  the  more  natural  method  of  composition, 
it  has  ever  in  practice  been  found  the  more  rare  and  difficult ; 
and  tha'e  scarcely  is  an  instance,  in  any  language,  that  it  has 
leached  a  d^ree  of  perfection,  before  the  refinement  of  poeti- 
cal numbers  and  expression^  English  prose,  during  the  reign 
of  James,  was  written  with  little  regard  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, and  with  a  total  disregard  to  the  elegance  and  harmony 
of  the  period.  Stuffed  with  Latin  sentences  and  quotations,  it 
likewise  imitated  those  inversions,  which,  however  forcible  and 
graceful  in  the  ancient  languages,  are  entirely  contrary  to  the 
idiom  of  the  English.  I  shall  indeed  venture  to  affirm,  that, 
whatever  uncouth  phrases  and  expressions  occur  in  old  books, 
they  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  unformed  taste  of  the  author; 
and  that  the  language  spoken  in  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  was  very  little  different  from  that  which  we  meet  with 
at  present  in  good  company.    Of  this  opinion,  the  little  scraps 
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of  speeches  wliieh  are  found  in  the  parliamentaiy  journals, 
and  which  cany  an  air  so  opposite  to  the  labored  orationS) 
seem  to  be  a  sufficient  proof;  imd  there  want  not  productiooa 
of  that  age,  which,  being  written  bj  men  who  were  not  authors 
by  profession,  retain  a  very  natural  manner,  and  may  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  language  which  preyailed  among  men  c^  the 
world.  I  shall  particularly  mention  Sir  John  Davis's  Discovery, 
Throgmorton's,  Essex's,  and  Nevil's  letters.  In  a  more  early 
period,  Cavendish's  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  pieces  that 
remain  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  Anne  Boleyn's  letter  to  the 
king,  differ  Httle  or  nothing  from  the  language  of  our  time. 

The  great  glory  of  literature  in  this  island  during  the  reign 
of  James,  was  Lord  Bacon.  Most  of  his  performances  were 
composed  in  Latin  ;  though  he  possessed  neither  the  elegance 
of  that,  nor  of  his  native  tongue.  If  we  consider  the  variety 
of  talents  displayed  by  this  man,  as  a  public  speaker,  a  man 
of  business,  a  wit,  a  courtier,  a  companion,  an  author,  a  {^ 
losopher,  he  is  justly  the  object  of  great  admiration.  If  we 
consider  him  merely  as  an  author  and  philosopher,  the  light  in 
which  we  view  him  at  present,  though  very  estimable,  he  was 
yet  inferior  to  his  contemporary  Galilseo,  perhaps  even  to 
Kepler.  Bacon  pointed  out  at  a  distance  the  road  to  true 
philosophy :  Galilseo  both  pointed  it  out  to  others,  and  made 
himself  considerable  advances  in  it.  The  Englishman  was 
ignorant  of  geometry :  the  Florentine  revived  that  science, 
excelled  in  it,  and  was  the  first  that  applied  it,  tc^ether  with 
experiment,  to  natural  philosophy.  The  former  rejected,  with 
the  most  positive  disdain,  the  system  of  Copernicus :  the  latter 
fortified  it  with  new  proofe,  derived  both  from  reason  and  the 
senses.  Bacon's  style  is  stiff  and  rigid  :  his  wit,  though  often 
brilliant,  is  also  often  unnatural  and  £aT-fetehed  ;  and  he  seems 
to  be  the  original  of  those  pointed  similes  and  long-spun  alle- 
gories which  so  much  distinguish  the  English  authors :  GalilaBo 
is  a  lively  and  agreeable,  though  somewhat  a  prolix  writer. 
But  Italy,  not  united  in  any  single  govermnent,  and  perhaps, 
satiated  with  that  literary  glory  which  it  has  possessed  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  has  too  much  neglected  the 
renown  which  it  has  acquired  by  giving  birth  to  so  great  a 
man.  That  national  spirit  whidi  prevails  among  ihe  English, 
and  which  forms  their  great  happiness,  is  the  cause  why  they 
bestow  on  all  their  eminent  writers,  and  on  Bacon  among  the  rest, 
such  praises  and  acclamations  as  may  often  appear  partial  and 
excessive.    He  died  in  1626,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  hk  age. 
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If  tbe  reader  of  Baleigh's  histoty  can  have  tbe  patience  to 
wade  through  the  Jewish  and  rabl»iical  learning  which  com- 
pose the  half  of  the  yolume,  he  will  find,  when  he  comes  to  the 
Greek  and  Boman  stoiy,  that  his  pains  are  not  unrewarded. 
Baldgh  is  the  best  model  of  that  ancient  style  which  some 
writers  wonld  afiect  to  revive  at  present.  He  was  beheaded  in 
1618,  aged  sixt^-six  years. 

Camden's  history  of  Qae^  Eli&tbeth  may  be  esteemed  good 
oompontioD,  both  lor  style  and  matter.  It  is  written  with 
nmplicity  of  expression,  very  rare  in  that  age,  and  with  a  regard 
to  tiiith.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  affirm,  that  it 
is  among  the  best  histoncal  prodnctions  which  have  yet  been 
composed  by  any  Englishman.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
English  have  not  much  excelled  in  that  kind  of  literature.  Qe 
died  in  1623,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

We  shall  mention  the  king  himself  at  the  end  of  these  Eng- 
lish  waters;  because  that  is  kia  place,  when  consdered  as 
an  author.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  mediocrity  of 
James's  talents  in  hterature,  joined  to  the  great  change  in 
national  taste,  is  one  cause  of  that  contempt  under  which  his 
memory  labors,  and  which  is  (^iten  carried  by  party  writers  to 
a  great  extreme.  It  is  remarkable,  how  different  from  ours 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  andents  with  r^ard  to  learning. 
Of  the  first  twenty  Boman  emperors,  counting  from  Caesar  to 
Sevarus,  above  the  half  were  authors ;  and  though  few  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  eminent  in  that  profession,  it  is  always 
remarked  to  their  praise,  that  by  their  example  they  encouraged 
literature.  Not  to  mention^  Germanicus,  and  his  daughter 
Agrippina,  persons  so  nearly'  allied  to  the  throne,  the  greater 
part  of  the  classic  writers  whose  works  remain,  were  men  of  the 
highest  quality.  As  every  human  advantage  is  attended  with 
inconveniences,  the  change  of  men's  ideas  in  this  particular  may 
probably  be  ascribed  to  the  invention  of  printing ;  which  has 
rendered  books  so  common,  that  even  men  of  slender  fortunes 
can  have  access  to  them. 

That  James  was  but  a  middling  writer,  may  be  allowed : 
that  he  was  a  contemptible  one,  can  by  no  means  be  admitted. 
Whoever  will  read  his  Basilicon  Doron,  particularly  the  two  last 
books,  the  true  law  of  free  monarchies,  his  answer  to  Cardinal 
Perron,  and  almost  all  his  speeches  and  messages  to  parlia- 
ment, will  confess  him  to  have  possessed  no  mean  genius.  If 
he  wrote  concerning  witches  and  apparitions ;  who,  in  that 
age,  did  not  admit  the  reality  of  these  fictitious  beings  ?    If  he 
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Las  composed  a  commentary  on  the  Revelations,  and  proved 
the  pope  to  be  Antichrist;  may  not  a  similar  reproach  be 
extended  to  the  £unoiis  Napier ;  and  even  to  Newton,  at  a 
time  when  learning  was  much  more  advanced  than  during  the 
reign  of  James  ?  From  the  grossness  of  its  superstitions, 
we  may  infer  the  ignorance  of  an  age ;  but  never  should  pro- 
nounce concerning  the  folly  of  an  individual,  from  his  admitting 
popular  eiTors,  consecrated  by  the  appearance  of  religion. 

Such  a  superiority  do  the  pursuits  of  literature  possess 
above  every  other  occupation,  that  even  he  who  attains  but  a 
mediocrity  in  them,  merits  the  preeminence  above  those  that 
excel  the  most  in  the  conmion  and  vulgar  professions.  The 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  is  usually  an  eminent  lawyer ; 
yet  the  harangue  of  his  majesty  will  always  be  found  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  speaker,  in  every  parhament  during  this 
reign. 

Every  sdence,  as  well  as  polite  hterature,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  being  yet  in  its  in&ncy.  Scholastic  learning  and 
polemical  divinity  retarded  the  growth  of  all  true  knowledge. 
Sir  Henry  Saville,  in  the  preamble  of  that  deed  by  which  he 
annexed  V  a  salary  to  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  pro- 
fessors in  Oxford,  says,  that  geometry  was  almost  totally 
abandoned  and  unknown  in  England.*  The  best  learning  of 
that  age  was  the  study  of  the  ancients.  Casaubon,  eminent  for 
this  species  of  knowledge,  was  invited  over  from  France  by 
James,  and  encouraged  by  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  as  well  as  by  church  preferments.!  The  &mous  Antonio 
di  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spaiatro,  no  despicable  philosopher, 
came  likewise  into  England,  and  afforded  great  triumph  to  the 
nation,  by  their  gaining  so  considerable  a  proselyte  from  the 
Papists.  But  the  mortification  followed  soon  after :  the  arch- 
bishop, though  advanced  to  some  ecclesiastical  preferments,! 
received  not  encouragement  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  ambition  : 
he  made  his  escape  into  Italy,  where  he  died  in  confinement 

*  Rymer,  torn,  xvil  p.  217.  f  Rynier»  torn.  xvii.  p.  709. 

X  Rymer,  torn,  xvil  p.  96. 
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NOTES. 


Note  A,  p.  10. 


Ths  parfiament  also  granted  the  queen  the  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage ;  bat  this  ooDoesskn  was  at  that  time  regarded  only  as  a 
matter  of  form,  and  she  had  levied  these  duties  before  they  were 
Toted  by  parliament  But  there  was  another  exertion  of  power 
whidi  she  practised,  and  iduch  people,  in  the  present  age,  from  their 
ignorance  of  ancient  practices,  may  oe  apt  to  think  a  little  extraordi- 
nary. Her  sister,  after  the  oommencemoit  of  the  war  with  France, 
had,  fnaxL  her  own  authority,  imposed  four  marks  on  each  ton  of 
wine  imported,  and  had  increasea  the  poundage  a  third  an  tJl  com- 
modities. Queen  Elizabeth  continued  uiese  impositions  as  long  as 
she  thought  convenient.  The  parliament,  who  bad  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  restraining  these  arnitrary  taxes  when  they  voted  the  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  thought  not  proper  to  make  any  mention  of  them. 
They  knew  that  the  sovereign,  during  that  age,  pretended  to  have  the 
sole  regulation  of  foreign  trade,  and  that  theu:  intermeddling  with 
that  prerogative  would  £ive  drawn  on  them  the  severest  repro^  if  not 
chastisement  See  Forbes,  voL  i  p.  132,  183.  We  know  certainly, 
from  the  statutes  and  journals,  that  no  such  impositicxia  were  granted 
by  parliament 

FoTB  B,  p.  20. 

Enox,  p.  12*7.  We  shall  suggest  afterwards  some  reasons  to  suapect^ 
diat  perhaps  no  eroress  promise  was  ever  given.  Calumnies  easily 
arise  during  times  oi  faction,  especially  those  of  the  religious  kind,  when 
men  think  every  art  lawful  for  promoting  their  purpose.  The  congre- 
gation, in  their  manifesto,  in  which  they  enumerate  all  ihe  articles  of 
tiie  regent's  maleadministmtion,  do  not  reproach  her  with  this  breach 
of  promise.  It  was  probably  nothing  but  a  rumor  spread  abroad  to 
catch  the  populace.  If  the  Papists  have  sometimes  maintained,  that  no 
&ith  was  to  DO  kept  with  heretics,  their  adversaries  seem  also  to  have 
thought  that  no  truth  ought  to  be  told,  of  idolaters. 

Note  C,  p.  28. 

SpotBWood,  p.  146.    M«lvil,p.29.    Knox,  p.  225,  228.    Lesley,  liKx. 
That  there  was  really  no  violation  <tf  the  capitulation  of  Fw^ 
VOL,  IV. — Z 
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wpean  from  the  manifeBto  of  the  oongregatioD  in  Enoz,  (pi  184,)  in 
iduGfa  it  w  not  80  mncli  as  pretended  Hie  companies  of  Sootcfa 
Boldien  were,  probably,  in  Scotch  pay,  sinoe  the  congregation  com- 
j^ania,  that  the  country  was  oprpressed  with  taxes  to  maintain  armies, 
knoi,  p.  164, 166.  And  even  u  they  had  been  in  French  pay,  it  had 
been  no  breach  of  the  capitalatioD,  since  they  were  national  troops, 
not  French.  Knoz  does  not  say,  (pu  189,)  that  any  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Perth  were  tried  or  ponisbed  lor  their  past  offences,  but  only  that 
they  were  oppressed  with  the  quartering  of  soldiers ;  and  the  congre- 

Stun,  in  their  manifesto,  say  only  that  many  of  them  had  fled  for 
IT.  Ihis  plain  detection  of  the  calumny  with  reeard  to  the  breadb  of 
the  capituktion  of  Perth,  may  make  us  suspect  a  like  calumny  with  re- 
gard to  the  pretended  promise  not  to  giye  sentence  against  tne  minis-, 
ters.  Tlie  affiur  lay  altogether  between  the  regent  and  the  laird  of 
Dun ;  and  that  gentleman,  though  a  man  of  sense  and  character,  might 
bewilliiuj  to  take  some  general  professioDB  for  promises.  Uthef^nem, 
Qverawed  by  the  power  of  the  congregation,  gave  such  a  promise  in 
order  to  have  lib^ly  to  proceed  to  a.sentenoe,  how  could  she  expect  to 
have  power  to  execute  a  sentence  so  insidiously  obtained  f  And  to  what 
purpose  oould  it  serye  f 

NoiB  D,  p.  24. 

Sjqox,  p.  168, 164, 166.  lliis  author  pretends  that  this  article  was 
agreed  to  yerbally,  bnt  that  the  queen's  scribes  omitted  it  in  the  treaty 
inuch  was  eignecC  The  story  is  very  unlikely,  or  rather  very  absurd ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  it  is  allowed,  tLat  the  article  is  not  in  the  treaty ; 
nor  do  the  congregation,  in  their  subsequent  manife»to^  insist  upon  it 
Knox,  p.  184b  Besides,  would  the  queen  regent^  in  an  article  of  a 
treaty,  call  her  own  rel^lion  idolatry  9 


Novs  E,  p.  26. 

The  Scotch  l(Mrds,  in  their  dedaration,  say,  **^ow  fiur  we  haye  sought 
support  of  England,  or  of  azry  other  prince,  and  what  just  cause  we 
haa  and  haye  so  to  do,  we  ahaU  shortly  make  manifest  unto  the  world, 
to  the  praise  of  God's  hoLj  name,  and  to  the  ooniusion  of  all  those  that 
slander  us  for  so  d<Hng ;  for  this  we  fear  not  to  confess,  that,  as  in  this 
enterprise  against  the  deyfl,  against  idolatry  and  the  maintainers  of 
tiie  same,  we  chiefly  and  only  seek  God's  gloiy  to  be  notified  unto  men, 
sin  to  be  punished,  and  yirtue  to  be  maintained ;  so  where  power  fafl- 
eth  of  ourselyes,  we  wiU  seek  it  wheresoeyer  God  shall  offer  the  same.** 
KnoK,  p.  176. 

NotB  F,  p.  61. 

This  y^  the  council  of  Trent  was  dissolyed,  which  had  sitten  from 
1646.  The  publication  of  its  decrees  excited  anew  the  general  fer- 
mesai  in  Europe,  while  the  Catholics  endeayored  te  enforce  -the 
acceptance  of  timn,  and  the  Pkotestante  rejected  them.    The  reli^gioua 
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ooairoYeraies  were  too  &r  advaiioed  to  eneet  that  any  ooliTidioii 
would  result  from  the  decrees  of  this  cotmciL  It  is  the  only  general 
council  which  has  been  held  in  an  age  truly  learned  and  inqiSsitiye ; 
and  as  the  history  of  it  has  been  written  with*  great  penetration  and 
jud^ent^  it  has  tended  yery  mnch  to  expose  clerical  usurpations  and 
mtngaes,  and  may  serve  us  as  a  specimen  of  more  ancient  oouncils* 
No  one  expects  to  see  another  general  council,  till  the  decay  of  leaimng 
and  the  progress  of  ignorance  diall  again  fit  mankind  lor  these  great 
impostures. 

TSoftE  Q,  p.  69. 

It  appears,  howeyer,  from  BanddTs  Letters,  (see  Eeilh,  p.  290,) 
that  some  offers  had  been  made  to  that  minister,  of  seizing  Lenoac 
and  Damley,  and  deliyering  them  into  Queen  Elijoibeth's  hancb.  Md- 
yil  confirms  the  same  story,  and  says  that  the  design  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  conspirators,  (p.  66.)  This  senres  to  Justify  the  account 
given  by  the  queen's  ^arty,  of  the  Raid  of  Baith,  as  it  is  cdled.  See 
nirther,  GoodaQ,  vdL  u.  p.  858.  The  other  oonspiracy,  of  which  Murray 
complained,  is  much  more  uncertain,  and  is  founded  on  veiy  doubtftd 
evidence. 

Non  H,  p.  *Ii. 

Buchanan  confesses  that  Rizzio  was  ugly :  but  it  may  be  inferred, 
irom  tiie  narration  of  that  author,  that  he  was  young.  He  says  that^ 
on  the  return  of  the  Huke  of  Savoy  to  Turin,  Rizzio  was  "  in  adoles- 
centime  vigors  f  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  Now,  that  event  happened 
only  a  few  years  before,  (lib.  xvil  cap.  44.)  That  Bothwell  was  young, 
appears,  among  many  other  invincible  proofe,  from  Mary's  instructions 
to  the  bishop  of  Dumblain,  her  ambassador  at  Paris ;  where  she  says, 
that  in  1559,  only  eight  years  before,  he  was  **  very  young."  He  might 
therefore  have  been  about  thirty  when  he  married  her.  See  Eeim's 
History,  p.  388.  From  the  appendix  to  the  £{>istol»  Regum  Scotorum, 
it  appears,  by  authentic  documents,  -that  Patridc,  earl  of  Bothwell,  ^- 
ther  to  James,  who  espoused  Queen  Mary,  was  alive  till  near  the  year 
1 560.  Buchuian,  by  a  mistaJse  which  has  been  long  ago  corrected,  calls 
him  James. 

Note  I,  p.  84. 

0  Mary  herself  confessed,  in  her  instructions  to  the  ambassadors,  whom 
she  sent  to  France,  that  Bothwell  persuaded  all  the  noblemen,  that  their 
application  in  fiivor  of  his  marriage  was  agreeable  to  her.  Keith,  p.  8  89. 
Anderson,  vol  i  p.  94.  Murray  afterwards  produced  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's oommissionerB,  a  paper  signed  by  Mary,  by  which  she  per- 
mitted them  to  make  this  application  to  her.  This  permission  was  a 
sufficient  declaration  of  her  mtentioos,  and  was  esteemed  equivalent  to 
a  command.  Anderson,  vol  iv.  p^  59<  They  even  asserted  that  the 
house  in  which  they  met  was  surrounded  with  arme,d  men.  GKx)daI]» 
vol  ii.  p.  141. 
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Varfs  oompbunts  of  the  queen's  partiality  in  admitting  Murray  to 
a  conference  waa  a  mere  pretext^  in  order  to  break  off  the  conference. 
She  indeed  employs  ^t  reason  in  her  order  for  that  purpose,  (see 
Qoodall,  YoL  ii  p.  184 ;)  but  in  her  private  letter,  her  commissionera 
are  directed  to  make  use  of  that  order  to  prevent  her  honor  from 
being  attacked.  Goodall,  vol  il  p.  183.  It  was  therefore  the  accu- 
sation cmly  she  was  airaid  of  Murray  was  the  least  obnoxious  of  all 
her  enemiea  He  was  abroad  when  her  subjects  rebelled,  and  re- 
duced her  to  captivity.    He  had  only  accepted  of  the  regency,  when 


Yoluntarily  proliered  him  by  the  nation.  His  being  admitted  to 
Queen  Ehzabeth's  presence  was  therefore  a  very  bad  foundati<m  for  a 
quarrel,  or  for  breaking  off  the  conference,  and  was  plainly  a  mere 
pretence. 

Note  L,  p.  110. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  long  discussion  concerning  the  authen- 
ticiiy  of  these  letters.  We  shall  only  remark  in  general,  that  the 
chief  objections  against  them  are,  that  they  are  supposed  to  have 
passed  through  the  earl  of  Mcntcxi's  hands,  the  last  scrupulous  of  all 
Mary's  enemies ;  and  that  they  are,  to  the  least  degree,  mdecent,  and 
even  somewhat  inelegant,  sucn  as  it  is  not  likely  she  would  write. 
But  to  these  presumptions  we  may  oppose  the  following  consider- 
ations :  1.  Though  it  he  not  difficult  to  counterfeit  a  sul^iption,  it 
is  very  difficult,  and  almost  impossible  to  counierfdt  several  pages, 
■o  as  to  resemble  exactly  the  handwriting  of  any  pers(m.  These  let- 
ters were  examined  and  compared  with  Mary's  handwriting,  by  the 
Rnglish  privy  council,  and  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobility,  among 
whom  were  several  partisans  of  that  princess.  They  might  have 
been  examined  by  the  bishop  of  Boss,  Herreis,  and  others  of  Mary's 
commissioners.  The  regent  must  have  expected  that  they  would  oe 
very  critically  examined  by  them;  and  had  they  not  been  able  to 
stand  that  test,  he  was  only  preparing  a  scene  of  confusicm  to  him- 
self Bishop  Lesley  expressly  declines  the  comparing  of  the  hands, 
which  he  calls  no  legal  proof  Gkx>dall,  voL  iL  p.  889.  2.  The  letters 
are  very  long,  much  longer  than  they  needed  to  have  been,  in  order 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  Mary's  enemies ;  a  circumstance  which  in- 
creased the  difficulty,  and  exposed  any  forgery  the  more  to  the  risk 
of  a  detectioa  8.  They  are  not  so  gross  and  palpable  as  forgeries 
commonly  are,  for  they  still  left  a  pretext  for  Mary's  Mends  to  assert 
that  their  meaning  was  strained  to  make  them  appear  criminal.  Se^ 
Gk>odall,  vol  il  p.  861.  4.  There  is  a  long  contract  of  marriage,  said 
to  be  written  by  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  algned  by  the  queen,  before 
Bothwell's  acquittal  Would  Morton,  wiSiout  any  necessity,  have 
thus  doubled  the  difficulties  of  the  fcH'gery,  and  the  danger  of  de- 
tection? 5.  The  letters  are  indiscreet;  but  such  was  apparently 
Mary's  conduct  at  that  time.  They  are  inelegant ;  but  they  have  a 
careless,  natural  air,  like  letters  hastily  written  between  fitmiliar 
friends.  6.  They*  contain  such  a  variety  of  particular  circumstances 
as  nobody  ooula  have  thought  of  inventing,  especially  as  they  must 
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iMOoemtAj  hate  aflbrded  lier  m^gaj  means  of  detection.  7.  We  b«re 
not  the  originals  of  the  letters,  wfaidi  were  in  FreodL  We  ha^e 
only  a  Scotch  and  Latin  translation  finom  the  original,  and  a  French 
translation,  profesaedlj  done  from  the  Latin.  Now  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  So(A>di  transition  is  fiill  of  Ghilliriwnfl»  and  is  clearly  a  trans- 
lation from  a  French  original ;  sach  as  make  famit^faire  tkt  fmUet ; 
makeit  tiean  that  I  believe, /aire  temblantde  le  croire;  make  brek^faire 
breeke;  tku  is  nufjirti  journey,  ^eti  nwL  premUre  jaumee;  hcue  you 
not  detireioiaMakt  n*a»ez90U8  wu  emfie  de  Href  the  place  will  hold 
unto  the  death,  la  place  tiendra  juequ^d  la  mart;  he  may  notcomeforih 
of  the  houee  thialongiime,U  nepeutpaseortir  du  logi»  delong-temM;  to 
make  me  adoertieement,faire  maeertir;  put  order  to  it,  mettre  ordre  a 
eela;  diteharye  your  heart,  decharger  voire  eaeur;  make  gud  wUeh^ 
faUes  bonne  garde,  eta  8.  There  is  a  conversation  whicfa  she  menti<Hia 
between  heradf  and  the  king  one  evening;  bat  Murray  produced 
before  the  Ikiglish  commissioners  the  testimony  of  one  Crawford,  a 
gentleman  of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  swore  that  the  king,  on  her 
departure  from  him,  gave  him  an  account  of  the  same  ccnversation. 
9.  There  seems  very  little  reason  why  Murray  and  his  aasociatea 
ahould  run  the  risk  of  such  a  dangerous  forgery,  which  must  have 
rendered  them  indeunous,  if  detected :  since  their  cause,  from  Mary's 
known  conduct^  even  wiUiout  these  letters,  was  sufficiently  good  and 
justifiable.  10.  Murray  exposed  these  letters  to  the  examination  of 
persons  qualified  to  judge  of  them:  the  Scotch  council,  the  Scotch 
parliament,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council,  were  possessed  of  a 
great  number  of  Msit's  genuine  letters.  11.  He  gave  Mary  herself 
an  opportunity  of  reratiiig  and  exposing  him,  if  she  had  chosen  to 
lay  hold  of  it  12.  The  letters  tally  so  well  with  all  the  other  parts 
cf  her  conduct  daring  that  transaction,  that  these  proo&  throw  the 
strongest  light  on  each  other.  13.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
had  examined  these  papers,  and  who  favored  so  much  the  queen 
of  Scots,  that  he  intended  to  marry  her,  and  in  the  end  lost  his 
life  in  her  cause,  yet  believed  them  authentic,  and  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  her  guilt  Tlus  appears  not  only  from  his  letters,  above 
mentioned,  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  but  by  his  secret 
acknowledgment  to  Bannister,  his  most  trusty  confidant  See  State 
Trials,  vol  i  p.  81.  In  the  conferences  between  the  duke,  Secretary 
Lidingtoo,  and  the  bishop  of  Boss,  alf  of  them  zealous  parlasans  of 
that  princess,  the  same  thing  is  always  taken  for  granted.  Ibid, 
p.  74,  75.  See,  further,  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Ubrary,  A-  8,  28, 
p.  314,  from  Cott.  Lib.  Oalig.  c.  9.  Indeed,  the  duke's  full  persuasion 
of  Mary's  guilt  without  the  least  doubt  or  hesitation,  could  not  have 
had  place,  if  he  had  found  lidiogton  or  the  bishop  of  Boss  of  a  dif- 
ferent opmion,  or  if  they  had  ever  told  him  that  these  letters  were 
forged.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  lidington,  being  one  of  tlie  accom- 
plices, knew  the  whole  bottom  of  the  conspiracy  against  King  Henry, 
and  was,  besides,  a  man  of  such  penetration,  that  nothing  could 
escape  him  in  such  interesting  events.  14.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
presumption  drawn  from  Mary's  refusal  to  answer.  The  only  excuse 
for  her  silence  is,  that  she  suspected  Elizabeth  to  b&  a  partial  jud^^o. 
It  was  not,  indeed;  the  interest  of  that  princess  to  acqmt  and  ^justify 
her  rival  and  competitor;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  lidmgton, 
from  the  secret  information  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  informed  Mary, 
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Iiy  the  faidiop  of  Ross,  that  the  ^^een  of  IktglaiMl  nevto  meaoi  t» 
oome  to  a  dedskn ;  bat  only  to  iget  into  her  hands  the  proofs  of 
Mary's  guilty  in  order  to  bbist  her  character.  See  Sti^  Trials,  voL  i 
p.  '77.  But  this  "Was  a  better  reason  for  declining  the  conference 
altogether)  than  for  breaking  it  ofil^  on  friyolous  pretences,  the  verj 
moment  the  duef  accosatioa  -was  tmexpectedly  oj>ened  against  her. 
Thoo^  she  oould  not  expect  Elisabeth  s  final  decision  in  her  £Eivor, 
it  was  of  importance  to  giro  a  satisfiEu*tory  answer,  if  she  had  any,  to 
the  accusation  of  the  Scotch  commissioners.  That  answer,  could  have 
been  dispersed  for  the  satisfiiction  of  the  public,  of  foreign  nations, 
and  of  posterity.  And  surely  after  the  aoeusatioQ  and  }>roo&  were 
in  Queen  Slizabeth's  hands,  it  could  do  no  harm  to  giro  in  the 
answers,  Mary's  information,  that  the  queen  never  intended  to  come 
to  a  decision,  could  be  no  obstacle  to  her  justification.  15.  The  yery 
disappearance  of  these  letters  is  a  presumption  of  their  authenticity. 
That  event  can  be  accounted  for  no  way  but  firom  ihe  care  of  King 
James's  fiiends,  who  were  desirous  to  destroy  eyery  proof  of  his 
mother's  crimes.  The  disappearance  of  Morton's  narrattye,  and  of 
Orawfinrd's  evidence,  from  the  Cotton  library,  (Oalig.  a  1,)  must 
haye  proceeded  firom  a  like  cause.  See  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  libraiy, 
A.  8,  29,  p.  88. 

I  find  an  objection  made  to  tlie  authenticity  of  the  letters,  drawn 
firom  the  vote  of  the  Scotdi  privy  council,  which  affirms  the  letters  to 
be  written  and  subscribed  by  Queen  MarVs  own  hands ;  whereas  tlie 
copies  given  in  to  the  parliament,  a  few  oays  after,  were  only  written, 
not  subscribed.  See  Goodall,  yoL  iL  p.  64,  67.  But  it  is  not  con- 
sidered, that  this  circumstance  is  of  no  manner  of  force.  There 
were  certainly  letters,  true  or  false,  laid  before  the  council',  and 
whether  the  letters  were  true  or  false,  this  mistake  proceeds  equally 
firom  the  inaccuracy  or  blunder  of  the  derk.  This  mistake  maybe 
accounted  for ;  the  letters  were  only  written  by  her ;  the  second 
contract  with  Bothwell  was  only  subsmbed.  A  proper  accurate 
distinction  was  not  made ,  and  they  are  aU  said  to  be  written,  and 
subscribed.  A  late  writer,  Mr.  Gkxxlall,  has  endeavored  to  prove  that 
these  letters  dash  with  chronology,  and  that  the  queen  was  not  in 
the  olaoes  nienti(Mied  in  the  letters  on  the  days  there  assigned.  To 
eoomrm  this,  he  produces  charters  and  other  deeds  sign^  by  the 
<}ueen,  where  the  date  and  plate  do  not  agree  with  the  letters  But 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  date  of  charters,  and  such  like  grants,  is  no 
proof  of  the  real  day  on  which  they  were  signed  by  the  sovereign. 
Papers  of  that  land  commonly  pass  through  different  offices.  The  date 
is  affixed  by  the  first  office,  and  may  precede  very  long  the  day  of  the 
signature. 

The  account  given  by  Morton"  of  the  manner  in  which  the  papers 
came  into  his  hands,  is  very  natural.  Whea  he  gave  it  to  ihe  £ng- 
l^fa  commissioners,  he  had  reasoa  to  think  it  would  be  canvassed 
with  all  the  severity  of  able  adversaries,  interested  in  the  highest 
degree  to  refute  it.  It  is  probable,  that  he  could  have  confirmed  it 
by  many  orcomfltances  and  testimonies;  since  they  declined  the 
contest 

Hhe  sonnets  are  inelegant;  insomudi  that  both  Brantome  and 
itonsard,  who  knew  Queen  Mary's  style,  were  assured,  when  they  saw 
them,  that  they  could  not  be  of  her  composition.     Jebb^  vol  ii 
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p.  478.  But  no  peraoo  is  eqjml  ia  Ue  prodnctma,  €Bpecii%  obie 
whaee  style  is  bo  little  formea  as  Mary's  mnst  be  supposed  to  bt. 
Not  to  mentioo,  that  sooh  daqgerons  and  erinunal  enterpriseB  lesve 
little  tranquillitr  of  mind  f<nr  elegant  poetical  ccmpoeitioiia 

In  a  word,  Qoeen  Mary  might  easily  have  conducted  the  whole 
ooDsfHracy  against  her  husband,  without  opening  her  mind  to  any 
one  person  except  Bothwell,  and  without  writii^  a  scrap  of  paper 
about  it ;  but  it  was  Tery  difficult  to  have  conducted  it  so  that  her 
conduct  should  not  betray  her  to  men  of  discernment  In  the  present 
case,  her  conduct  was  so  gross  as  to  betray  her  to  every  bod^;  and 
fortune  threw  into  her  enemies'  hands  papers  by  which  they  could 
convict  her.  The  same  in&tuation  and  unprudenoe,  which  happQy  is 
the  usual  attendant  of  great  crimes,  will  account  f<nr  both.  It  is 
proper  to  observe,  tiiat  there  is  not  one  circumstance  of  the  loregoing 
narratiTe,  contained  in  the  history,  that  is  taken  finom  Knox,  BudMUMUi, 
or  even  ThuaiuiB,  or  indeed  from  any  8aef>eet6d  ttuthority. 

NOTB  M,  p.  111. 

Unless  we  take  tins  angry  accusation,  advanced  by  Queen  Mary,  to 
be  an  argument  of  Murray's  guilty  there  remains  not  the  least  pre- 
sumption which  should  lead  us  to  su^ect  him  to  have  been  anywise 
an  accomplice  in  the  king's  murder.  "Uiat  queen  never  jpetsoded  to 
g|ive  any  jn-oof  of  the  diarge ;  and  her  aHnmiseionera  ararmed  at  the 
time,  tliat  they  themselves  knew  oi  none,  though  they  were  ready  to 
maintain  its  truth  by  their  mistress's  orders,  and  would  produce  sudi 
proof  as  she  should  send  them.  It  is  remarkable  that,  at  that  time,  it 
was  impossible  for  either  her  ot  them  to  produce  any  proof;  because 
the  conferences  before  the  English  eomnussioDera  were  previously 
broken  o£ 

It  is  true,  the  Isshop  of  Boss,  in  an  angry  pamfddet,  written  by 
him  under  a  borrowed  name,  (where  it  is  easy  to  say  any  thin^,)  , 
affirms  that  Lord  Hei^eis,  a  few  days  after  the  king's  death,  ebama 
Murray  with  the  guilt  openly  to  his  fiice,  at  his  own  taMe.  liiis 
latter  nobleman,  as  Lesley  relates  the  matter,  affirmed,  that  Murray, 
riding  in  Fife  with  one  of  his  servants,  the  evemng  before  ^e  com- 
mission of  that  crime,  said  to  him  among  other  talk,  ''This  night, 
ere  morning,  the  Lord  Damley  shall  lose  his  life."  See  Anderson, 
vol  I  p.  76.  But  tMs  is  only  a  hearsay  of  Lesley's  coDooning  a 
hearsay  of  Herreis's,  and  cfxitains  a  verj  improbaue  fiust  Would 
Murray,  without  any  use  or  necessity,  commumcate  to  a  servant  sudi 
a  dangerous  and  important  secret,  merely  1^  way  of  conversation  I 
We  may  also  observe,  that  Lord  Herreis  biinself  was  one  of  Queen 
Mary's  commissioners,  who  accused  Murray.  Had  he  ever  heard  this 
story,  or  given  credit  to  it,  was  not  that  the  time  to  have  {ffoduoed  it  I 
and  not  have  affirmed,  as  he  did,  that  he,  fw  his  part,  knew  nothing  of 
Murray's  guilt.    See  Goodall,  voL  il  p.  807. 

The  earls  of  Huntley  and  Argyle  accused  Murray  of  this  crime ; 
but  the  reason  which  they  assign  is  ridiculous.  He  had  given  his 
consent  to  Mary's  divorce  from  the  king;  therefore  he  was  me  king's 
murderer.  See  Anderson,  voi  iv.  part  2,  p.  192.  It  is  a  sure  argu- 
ment, that  these  earls  knew  no  better  proof  against  Marray,  other- 
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wise  iliey  would  have  piodaoed  it^  and  not  hare  insisted  on  so  absurd 
a  presumption.  Was  not  this  also  the  time  for  Huntley  to  deny  bis 
-writing  Mar/s  contract  with  Bothwell,  if  that  paper  had  been  a 
lin'gery  f 

Murray  could  have  no  motive  to  commit  that  crime.  The  king,  m- 
deed,  bore  him  some  ill  will ;  but  the  king  himself  was  become  so 
despicable,  both  from  his  own  ill  ocnduct  and  the  queen's  aversion  to 
hinn,  that  he  could  neither  do  good  nor  harm  to  any  body.  ■  To  judge 
by  the  event,  in  any  case,  is  always  absurd ;  especially  in  the  present 
llie  king's  murder,  indeed,  procured  Murray  the  regency ;  but  much 
more  Mary's  ill  conduct  and  imprudence,  which  he  could  not  possibly 
fwesee,  and  which  never  would  have  happened,  had  she  been  entirely 
innocent. 

Note  N,  p.  111. 

I  believe  there  is  no  reader  of  common  sense,  who  does  not  see, 
from  the  narrative  in  the  tezt>  that  the  author  means  to  say,  that 
Queen  Mary  refuses  constantly  to  answer  before  the  English  commis- 
sioners, but  offers  gdIj  to  answer  in  perscm  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
person,  contrary  to  her  practice  during  the  whole  course  of  the  con- 
ference, till  the  moment  the  evidence  of  her  being  an  accomplice  in 
her  husband's  murder  is  unexpectedly  produced.  It  is  true,  the 
author,  haviug  repeated  four  or  five  times  an  account  of  this  demand  , 
of  being  adnutted  to  Elizabeth's  presence,  and  having  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  as  it  had  been  refused  from  the  beginning,  even  before 
the  commencement  of  the  <x)nferences,  she  did  not  expect  it  would 
now  be  complied  with,  thought  it  impossible  his  meaning  could  be 
misunderstood,  (as  indeed  it  was  impossible;)  and  not  being  willing 
to  tire  his  reader  with  continual  repetitions,  he  mentions  in  a  passage 
or  two,  .simply,  that  she  had  refused  to  make  any  answer.  I  believe, 
also,  there  is  no  reader  of  commcm  sense  who  peruses  Anderson  or 
Goodall's  collections,  and  does  not  see  that,  agreeably  to  this  narra- 
tive. Queen  Marv  insists  unalterably  and  strenuously  on  not  continr 
ning  to  answer  oefwe  thei  English  commissioners,  but  in^sts  to  be 
heard  in  person,  by  Queen  i^izabeth  in  person;  though  once  or 
twice,  bv  way  of  bravado,  she  says  simply,  mat  she  will  answer  and 
refute  her  enemies,  without  inserting  tms  condition,  which  still  is 
understood.  But  there  is  a  person  that  has  written  an  Inquiry,  his- 
torical and  critical,  into  the  evidence  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots^ 
and  has  attempted  to  refute  the  foregoing  narrative.  He  quotes  a 
single  passage  of  the  narrative,  in  which  Mary  is  said  simply  to 
refuse  answering ;  and  then  a  single  passage  from  Goodall,  in  which 
she  boasts  simply  that  she  will  answer;  and  he  very  civilly,  and 
almost  directly,  calls  the  author;  a  liar,  on  account  of  this  pretended 
contradiction.  That  whole  Inquiry,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  com- 
posed of  Bucb.  scandalous  artifices ;  and  from  this  instance,  the  reader 
may  judge  of  the  candor,  £ur  dealing,  veracity  and  good  manners  of 
the  inquirer.  There  are  indeed  three  events  in  our  history,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  touchstones  of  party-mea  An  English  whig,  who  as- 
serts the  reality  of  the  Popish  plot>  an  Irish  Catholic,  who  denies  the 
massacre  in  1641,  and  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  who  maintains  the  innocence 
of  Queen  Mary,  must  be  considered  as  men  beyond  the  reach  c^  argu- 
meot  or  reason,  and  must  be  left  to  their  prejudices. 
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Note  O,  p.  129. 

By  Murden'B  state  papers,  published  after  the  -writing  of  this  history, 
it  appears  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  between  Elizabeth  and 
,  the  regent  for  the  delivering  up  of  Mary  to  him.  The  queen  afterwards 
sent  down  EiUigrew  to  the  earl  of  MaiTe,  when  regent,  ofifering  to  put 
Mary  into  his  hands.  EiUigrew  was  instructed  to  take  good  security 
from  the  re^nt  Ihat  that  queen  should  be  tried  for  her  crimes,  and  that 
the  sentence  should  be  executed  upon  her.  It  appears  that  Marre 
rejected  the  offer,  because  we  hear  no  more  of  it. 

Note  P,  p.  180. 

Sv  James  Melvil  (p.  108,  109)  ascribes  to  Elizabeth  a  positive  de- 
sign of  animating  the  Scotch  &ctions  against  each  other;  but  his 
evidence  is  too  inconsiderable  to  counterbakdice  many  other  ai^ori- 
ties,  and  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  her  subsequent  conduct^  as  well  as  her 
interest,  and  the  necessity  of  her  situation.  It  was  plainly  her  interest 
that  the  king's  party  should  prevail,  and  nothing  could  nave  engaged 
her  to  stop  her  progress,  or  even  forbear  openly  assisting  them,  but 
her  intention  of  still  amusing  the  queen  of  Scots,  by  the  hopes  of 
being  peaceably  restored  to  her  throne.  See,  further,  Strype,  vol  ii 
Append,  p.  20. 

Note  Q,  p.  187. 

That  the  queen's  negotiatitHis  for  marrying  the  Duke  of  Anjoa 
were  not  feigned  or  political,  appears  dearly  from  many  circum-^ 
stances;  particularly  from  a  passage  in  Dr.  Torbes's  manuscript 
coUeetions,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Royston.  She  there 
enjoins  Walsingham,  before  he  opens  the  treaty,  to  examine  the  per- 
son of  the  duke;  and  as  that  prince  had  lately  recovered  from  the 
small-pox,  she  desires  her  ambassador  to  consider,  whether  he  yet 
retained  so  much  of  his  good  looks,  as  that  a  woman  could  fix  ner 
affections  on  him.  Had  she  not  been  in  earnest^  and  had  she  only 
meant  to  amuse  the  public  or  the  court  of  France,  this  circumstance 
was  of  no  mcmaent 

Note  R,  p.  208. 

D'Ewes,  p.  828.  The  Pcoritanical  sect  had  mdeed  gone  so  ikr,  that 
a  book  of  oisdpline  was  secretly  subscribed  by  above  five  hundred 
clergymen;  and  the  Presbyterian  government  thereby -established  in 
the  midst  of  the  church,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  prelates  and 
of  the  high  conmiission.  So  impoasible  is  it  by  penal  statutes,  however 
severe,  to  suppress  all  religious  innovation.  See  Neal's  Hist,  of  the 
Puritans,  voi  I  p.  483.    Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift*  p.  291. 

Note  S,  p.  206. 

This  year,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to  the  earl  beheaded 
some  yesxs  befwe,  had  been  engaged  in  a  coDspiracy  with  Lord 
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Paget  for  the  deUyennce  of  tlie  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower ;  and  being  coDsdons  that  his  euilt  could  be  {»oyed 
upon  him,  at  least  that  sentence  would  infiuliblj  be  pronounced 
jigainst  him;  he  freed  himself  from  further  prosecution  by  a  voluntary- 
death.  He  shot  himself  in  the  breast  with  a  pistol  About  the  same 
time,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  son  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk, 
haying  entered  into  some  exceptionable  measures,  and  reflecting  on 
the  xmhappj  fate  which  had  attended  his  family,  endeayored  to  depart 
secretly  beyond  Bea»  but  was  discoyered  and  thrown  into  the  Tower. 
In  1687,  this  nobleman  was  brought  to  his  trial  for  high  treason; 
chiefly  because  he  had  dropped  some  expressions  of  affection  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  had  affinned  that  he  would  haye  masses  said  lor  the 
Bucoeas  of  the  annada.  His  peers  found  him  guilty  of  treason. 
This  seyere  sentence  was  not  executed ;  but  Arund^  neyer  recoyered 
his  liberfy,  He  cUed  a  prisoner  in  1695.  He  carried  his  religious 
austerities  so  fiu*.  that  they  were  belieyed  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death. 

Non  T,  p.  216* 

Mary's  extreme  animosity  against  Elixabeth  may  easily  be  con- 
oeiyed,  and  it  brdce  out  about  this  time  in  an  inadent  which  may 
^mear  curious.  While  ihe  former  queen  was  kept  in  custody  by  thue 
ean  of  fflirewsbary,  she  liyed  during  a  long  time  in  great  mtimacy 
with  the  epontess^,  bat  that  lady  entertiuning  a  jealousy  of  an  amour 
between  her  and  the  earl,  their  friendship  was  ooavertea  into  enmi^ ; 
and  Mary  toc^  a  method  of  reyenge,  whiui  at  once  gratified  her  spite 
against  the  countess  and  that  against  Elizabeth.    She  wrote  to  the 

r«n,  informing  her  of  all  the  malidous,  scandalous  stories  which, 
said,  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury  had  reported  of  her:  that 
Elizabeth  had  giyen  a  nromise  of  marriage  to  a  certain  person,  whom 
she  afterwards  c^n  aomitted  to  her  bed :  that  she  had  been  equally 
indulgent  to  Simier,  the  Frendi  agent»  and  to  the  duke  of  ^jon: 
that  Hatton  was  also  one  of  her  paramours,  who  was  eyen  diagusted 
with  her  excessiye  loye  and  fondness :  that  though  she  was  on  other 
occasions  ayaridoos  to  the  last  degree,  as  well  as  ungrateful,  and 
kind  to  yery  few,  she  spared  no  expense  in  gratifying  her  amorous 
passions;  that  notwithstanding  her  Ucentious  amours,  she  was  not 
made  like  other  women ;  and  all  those  who  courted  her  in  marriage 
would  in  the  end  be  disappointed ;  that  she  was  so  conceited  of  her 
beauty,  as  to  swallow  the  most  extrayagant  flattery  from  her  cour- 
iksB,  who  could  not»  on  these  occasions,  forbear  eyen  sneerinff  at  her 
for  her  folly ;  that  it  was  usual  for  ^em  to  teU  her  that  the  lustre  of 
her  beauty  dazzled  them  like  that  of  the  sun,  and  they  could  not 
behold  it  with  a  fixed  eye.  She  added  that  the  countess  had  said, 
that  Mary's  best  policy  would  be  to  engage  her  son  to  make  loye  to 
the  queen ;  nor  was  there  any  danger  that  such  a  proposal  would  be 
taken  for  mockery;  so  ridiculous  was  the  opinion  which  she  had 
entertaineii  of  her  own  charms.  She  pretended  that  the  countess 
had  represented  her  as  no  less  odious  in  ner  temper  than  profligate  in 
her  manners,  and  absurd  in  her  yanity:  that  she  had  so  beaten  a 
young  woman  of  the  name  of  Scudamore,  as  to  break  that  lady's  fin- 
ger; and  in  order  to  coyer  oyer  the  matter,  it  was  pretended  that  iht. 
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Modem  had  proeeedfid  from  ibe  fefl  of  >«wd1<wtiA:  Ouit  aiw  had 
cut  another  acrocB  the  hand  with  a  knife,  who  had  heen  so  miforto- 
nate  as  to  ofifend  her.  Mary  added,  Ihat  the  countess  had  informed 
her,  that  Elizabeth  had  sQbwned  Rolstone  to  pretend  friendship  to 
her,  in  order  to  debauch  her,  and  iherebjr  throw  infiuny  on  her  nvaL 
See  Mnrdei's  State  Papery  p.  568.  This  impradent  and  malidons 
letter  was  written  a  Tery  litUe  before  the  deteetion  of  Mary's  oon- 
spiracy ;  and  eontributed,  no  doabt,  to  render  the  proceediittB  affainst 
oer  tlie  more  rifforoiis.  How  far  sJl  these  impntatioos  ananst  Elisa- 
beth can  be  credited,  may  perhaps  appear  doubtlol ;  bat  her  extreme 
fondness  for  Iieicester,  Hatton,  and  fissez,  not  to  mention  Mountjoy 
and  others,  with  the  carious  passages  between  her  and  Admiral  Sey- 
moor,  ooirtained  in  Haynes,  render  her  chastity  yery  much  to  be  sus- 
pected. Her  self-conceit  with  regard  to  beauty,  we  know  from  other 
undoubted  authority  to  faaye  been  extravagant  Even  wlien  she  was 
»  Tory  old  woman,  she  allowed  her  courtiers  to  flatter  her  with  regard 
to  her  *"  excellent  beauties.**  Birch,  toL  ii  p.  442,  448.  Her  passion- 
ate temper  may  also  be  proved  from  many  livdy  instances ;  and  it 
was  not  unusual  with  her  to  beat  her  maids  of  honor.  See  the  Sid- 
ney Papers,  toL  il  p.  88.  The  blow  she  gkve  to  Essex  befwe  the 
pnvy  council  is  another  instance.  There  remains  in  the  Museum  a 
letter  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon's,  in  which  he  complains  grieyoualy  of 
the  queen's  pindung  his  wile  yery  sorely,  on  account  of  some  quarrd 
between  them.  Had  this  prmcess  been  bom  in  a  private  statran,  she 
would  not  haye  been  very  amiable ;  but  her  absolute  authority,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  gaye  an  unoontroUing  swing  to  her  violent  passions, 
enabled  her  to  compensate  her  infirmitiea  1^  many  great  and  8%nal 
virtues. 

NotB  U,  p.  226. 

Camden,  n.  626.  This  evidence  was  that  of  Oorle,  her  secretary, 
whom  she  aUowed  to  be  a  yery  honest  man;  and  who,  as  well  as  Nau, 
had  giyen  proofr  of  his  integrity,  by  keeping  so  long  soch  important 
secrets,  from  whose  discovery  he  could  haye  reaped  the  greatest  profit 
Mary,  after  all,  thought  that  she  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of 
Curie's  evidence,  that  she  took  care  to  haye  him  paid  a  considerable 
sum  by  her  will,  which  she  wrote  the  'dav  before  her  death.  QoodaU, 
yoL  L  p.  418.  Neither  did  she  fori^t  Nau,  though  leas  satisfied  in 
other  respects  with  his  conduct    Id.  ibid. 

Note  X,  p.  226. 

The  detail  of  this  amspiracy  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  the  queen 
of  Scots  to  Charles  Paget,  her  great  confidant  This  letter  is  dated 
the  20th  of  May,  1686,  and  is  contained  in  Dr.  Forbes's  manuscript 
collections,  at  present  in  the  4[)osse88ion  oi  Lord  Boyston.  It  is  a 
copy  attested  by  Curie,  SCary's  secretary,  and  endorseci  by  Lord  Bxsr- 
lei^h.  What  proves  its  authenticity  beyond  question  is,  that  we  find 
in  Murden's  Collection,  (p.  616,)  that  Mary  actually  wrote  that  very 
day  a  letter  to  Charles  Paget ;  and  further,  she  mentions,  in  the  man- 
uscript letter,  a  letter  of  Charles  Paget's  of  the  10th  of  Apr|L    Now, 
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we  find  bgr  Mnrdeo,  (p.  606,)  that  Oharlos  Paget  did  audxmSfy  write 
-her  a  letter  of  that  date. 

This  violeooe  of  spirit  is  very  ooosistent  with  MarVs  chajractor. 
Her  maternal  affectton  was  too  weak  to  oppose  the  gratincation  of  h& 
passions,  particiilariy  her  pride,  her  ambition,  and  her  bigotry.  Her 
SOD,  having  made  some  fruitless  attempis  to  associate  her  with  him  in 
the  title,  and  haying  found  the  scheme  impracticable,  on  account  of 
the  prejudices  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  at  last  desisted  from  that 
desien,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  England,  without  compre- 
hending lus  mother.  She  was  in  such  a  rage  at  this  undutiful 
behavior,  as  she  imagined  it,  that  she  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that 
she  no  longer  cared  what  became  of  him  or  herself  in  the  world ;  the 
greatest  satisfaction  she  could  have  before  her  death  was,  to  see  him 
and  all  his  adherents  become  a  signal  example  of  tyranny,  ingrati- 
tude, and  impiety,  and  undeigo  the  vengeance  of  Qod  for  their  wick- 
edness. She  would  find  in  ChriBtend<»n  other  heirs,  and  doubted  not 
to  put  her  inheritance  in  such  hands  as  would  retain  the  firmest  hold 
of  it  She  cared  not,  after  taking  this  revenge,  what  became  of  her 
body.  The  quickest  death  would  then  be  the  most  agreeable  to  her. 
And  she  assured  her  that,  if  he  persevered,  she  would  disown  him 
for  her  son,  would  give  him  her  malediction,  would  disinherit  him, 
as  well  of  lus  present  possessions  as  of  all  he  could  expect  by  h^ ; 
abandoning  him  not  fxly  to  her  subjects  to  treat  him  as  they  haa  done 
her,  but  to  all  strangers  to  subdue  and  conquer  him.  It  was  in  vain  to 
employ  menaces  against  her :  the  fear  oi  death  or  other  misfortune 
would  never  induce  her  to  make  one  step  or  ponounce  one  syllable 
beyond  what  she  had  detenmned.  She  would  rather  peri^  with 
honor,  in  maintaining  the  dignity  to  which  God  had  raised  her,  than 
degrade  herself  by  the  least  pusillanimity,  or  act  what  was  unworlliy 
of  her  station  and  of  her  race.     Murden,  p.  566,  667. 

James  said  to  Courcelles,.  the  French  ambassador,  that  he  had  seen 
a  letter  under  her  own  hand,  in  which  she  threatened  to  disinherit  him, 
and  said  that  he  might  betake  him  to  the  lordship  of  IHCnley ;  for  that 
was  all  he  had  b^  his  father.  Courcelles'  Letter,  a  MS.  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell'a  There  is  in  Jebb  (vol  ii  p.  673)  a  letter  of  hers,  where  she 
throws  out  the  same  menace  against  him. 

We  find  this  scheme  of  seizing  the  king  of  Scots,  and  delivering  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  pope  or  the  king  of  Spain,  proposed  by  Morgan 
to  Mary.  See  Murden,  p.  526.  A  mother  must  be  very  violent  to 
whom  one  would  dare  to  make  such  a  proposal;  but  it  seems  she  as- 
sented to  it  Was  not  such  a  woman  very  capable  of  murdering  hear 
husband,  who  had  so  grievously  offended  her  t 

Note  Y,  p.  227. 

The  volume  of  state  papers  collected  by  Murden,  prove,  beyond 
controversy,  that  Mary  was  long  in  dose  correspondence  with  Bab- 
ington,  (p.  618,  616,  632,  683.)  She  entertained  a  like  correspondence 
with  Ballard,  Morgan,  and  Charles  Paget  ond  laid  a  scheme  with 
them  for  an  insurrection,  and  for  the  invasion  of  England  by  Spain, 
(p  628,  531.)  The  same  papers  show,  that  there  had  been  a  discontin- 
uance of  Babiogton's  correspondence,  agreeably  to  Camden's  oarrai^ 
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tks.  See  Slate  F^wi^  (pi  51S,)  «1i«e  Mo^bw  neomnflDdB  k  to 
llfaeen  Mmj  toreBew  bar  coiTeBpopdenee  with  Behingtoo.  These  dr- 
mnwlenciw  prove*  diet  no  weight  cm  be  laid  en  Hair's  denial  of  gmlt, 
and  that  her  eiweyimiHiw  with  Babj^gtoncontamedparticulaia  which 
eoald  not  be  avowed. 


NoEB  Z,  ^  227. 

There  are  three  sopposttiaDs  by  whidi  the  letter  to  Babn^^ton  may 
be  aoooonted  for,  without  aOowing  Maiy's  ooocnrreooe  in  the  con- 
spirscy  for  smsniiiiiting  Elizabeth.  The  fioBt  is,  Ihat  which  she  seems 
herself  to  have  emhrsoed.  that  her  secretaries  had  reoeiyed  BabiQg^ 
ton's  letter,  and  had,  without  any  treacherous  intention,  ventured  S[ 
themselTes  to  answer  it»and  had  nerer  communicated  the  matter  to 
her.  But  it  is  utterly  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  a  princess 
of  so  much  sense  and  spirit  should,  in  an  affair  of  that  importance,  be 
ao  treated  by  her  servants  who  lired  in  the  house  with  her,  and  who 
had  eveiT  moment  an  opportunity  of  oonmiumcating  the  secret  to 
her. '  If  the  conspiracy  failed,  th^  most  enpect  to  suffer  the  severest 
punishment  horn  the  court  of  w^gland ;  if  it  soooeeded,  the  lightest 
punishment  which  they  could  hope  frcwi  their  own  mistress,  must 
be  disgrace,  on  account  of  their  temerity.  Not  to  mention,  that 
Mary's  concurrence  was  in  some  degree  requisite  £ar  eSecting  the 
design  of  her  escape.  It  was  proposed  to  attack  her  guards  while 
she  was  employed  in  hunting;  she  must  therefore  concert  the  time 
and  place  with  the  conspirators.  The  second  siro|)osition  is,  that  these 
two  secretaries  were  previously  traitors ;  and  being  gain^  by  WTal- 
singluun,  had  made  such  a  re^y  in  their  mistress's  cipher,  as  might 
involve  her  in  the  gpailt  of  the  ooDspiracy.  But  these  two  men  had 
lived  long  with  the  queen  of  Soots,  had  been  entirely  trusted  by  her, 
and  had  never  fallen  under  suspicion  either  with  her  or  her  partisans. 
Camden  informs  us,  that  Curie  afterwards  claimed  a  reward  from 
Walsingham,  on  pretence  of  some  promise ;  but  Walsingfaam  told 
him  that  he  owed  him  no  reward,  ainl  that  he  had  made  no  discov- 
eries on  lus  examination  which  were  not  known  with  certunty  finom 
other  quarters.  The  third  supposition  is,  that  neither  the  queen  nor 
the  two  secretaries,  Nau  ana  Curie,  ever  saw  Babington's  letter,  or 
made  any  answer;  but  that  Walsingham,  having  deciphered  the 
former,  forged  a  reply.  But  this  supposition  implies  the  falsehood  of 
the  whole  story,  told  by  Camden,  of  Gi£ford's  access  to  the  queen  of 
Soots'  fiumly,  and  Paulet's  refusal  to  concur  in  allowing  his  servants  to 
be  bribed.  Not  to  mention,  that  as  Nail's  and  Curie's  evidence  must» 
on  this  supposition,  have  been  extorted  by  violence  and  terror,  they 
would  necessarily  have  been  eugaged,  for  their  own  justification,  to  have 
told  the  truth  afterwards ;  especi^y  upon  the  accession  of  James.  But 
Camden  informs  us,  that  Nau,  even  after  that  event»  persisted  still  in  his 
testimony. 

We  must  also  consider,  that  the  two  last  suppositions  imply  such  a 
monstrous  criminal  conduct  in  Walsiugham,  and  consequently  in 
Elizabeth,  (for  the  matter  could  be  no  secret  to  her,)  as  exceeds  all 
credibility.  If  we  consider  the  situation  of  things,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  times,  Mary's  CGosent  to  Babington's  conspiracy  appean 
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much  more  utarBl  tnd  probaUie  She  believed  EUabeth  to  be  a 
usurper  and  a  heretia  She  regarded  her  as  a  perscnaL  and  a  Tioleiit 
enem^.  She  knew  that  schemes  fat  aasaashiatmg  heretics,  were  very 
fimiihar  in  that  age,  and  generally  approved  of  1^  the  court  of  Rome 
and  the  zealous  Catholics.  Her  own  liberty  and  sovereignty  were 
connected  with  the  success  of  this  enterprise ;  and  it  cannot  appear 
strange,  that  where  men  of  so  much  merit  as  Babington  could  be 
engaged  by  bigotry  alone  in  so  criminal  an  enterprise,  Hary,  who  was 
actuated  by  the  same  motive,  joined  to  so  many  others,  should  have 
given  her  consent  to  a  scheme  projected  by  her  niends.  We  may  be 
previously  certain,  that  if  such  a  scheme  was  ever  conmiunicated  to 
ner,  with  any  probabiHj^  of  success,  she  would  assent  to  it ;  and  it 
served  the  purpose  of  Walsinsham  and  the  English  ministry  to  fiidlitate 
the  communication  of  these  sdiemes,  as  soon  as  they  had  gotten  an  ex^ 
pedient  for  interoeptinff  her  answer,  and  detecting  the  conspiracy.  Now, 
Walsingham's  knowleqa^e  of  the  matter  is  a  supposition  necessary  to 
account  for  the  letter  delivered  to  Babington. 

As  to  the  not  punishing  of  Nau  and  Curie  by  Eliaatbeth,  it  never  is 
the  practice  to  punish  lesser  criminals,  who  have  given  evidence  against 
theprindpaL 

But  what  ought  to  mdoce  us  to  reject  these  three  suppositions  is, 
that  they  must  all  of  them  be  considered  as  bare  possibuities.  The 
partisans  of  Mary  can  give  no  reason  for  preferring  one  to  the  other. 
Not  the  slightest  evidence  ever  appeared  to  support  any  one  of  them. 
Neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  time  afterwards,  was  any  reason  dis- 
covered, by  the  numerous  zealots  at  home  and  abroad  who  had 
emlvaced  Mary's  defence,  to  lead  us  to  the  belief  of  any  of  these 
three  suppositions ;  and  even  her  apologists  at  present  seem  not  to 
have  fixed  on  any  dioice  among  tnese  supposed  possibilitiea.  The 
positive  proof  of  two  very  credible  witnesses,  supported  by  the  other 
very  strong  circumstances,  still  remains  unimpeached.  Babington, 
who  had  an  eiEtreme  interest  to  have  communication  with  the  queen 
of  Scots,  believed  he  had  found  a  means  of  correspondence  wim  her, 
and  had  received  an  answer  from  her.  He,  as  well  as  the  oth^  con- 
spirators, died  in  that  belief.  There  has  not  occurred,  since  that  time^ 
the  least  argument  to  prove  that  they  were  mistaken ;  can  there  be  any 
reason  at  present  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  opinion?  Camden, 
though  a  professed  apoloffist  for  Mary,  is  constrained  to  tell  the  story  in 
such  a  manner  as  evidenUy  supposes  her  guilt  Such  was  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  any  other  consistent  account^  even  by  a  man  of  parts^ 
who  was  a  contemporary  I 

In  this  %ht  might  the  question  have  appeared  even  during  Mary  s 
trial  But  what  now  puts  her  guilt  beyond  all  controverisy  is  die 
following  passage  of  her  letter  to  Thomas  Morgan,  dated  the  2lih.  of 
July,  1586:  ''As  to  Babington,  he  hath  both  Idndly  and  honestly- 
offered  himself  and  all  his  means  to  be  employed  any  way  I  would ; 
whereupon  I  hope  to  have  satisfied  him  by  two  of  my  several  letters 
since  I  had  his ;  and  the  rather  for  that  I  opened  him  the  way,  whereby 
I  received  his  with  your  aforoBaid."*  Muraen,  p.  633.  Babmgton  con- 
fessed that  he  had  offered  her  to  assassinate  the  queen.  It  appears  hf 
this  that  she  had  accepted  the  offer ;  so  that  all  the  suppositions  of  Wal- 
singham's forgery,  or  the  temerity  or  treachery  of  her  secretaries,  fidl  to 
to  the  ground. 
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NoEB  AA,  p.  281. 

Tliis  parliameiit  granted  ihe  queeo  a  supply  of  a  eubsidj^  and  two 
fifkeentfaa  Tliej  adjonnied,  and  met  again  after  the  ezecutkn  of  tbe 
<|neeQ  of  Scots ;  when  there  passed  some  rsmarkable  incidents,  which 
it  may  he  proper  not  to  omit  We  shall  grve  them  in  the  words  of 
Sir  SmiOQ  l>'£we^  (p.  410,  41 IJ  which  are  ahnoet  whoUjr  transcrihed 
from  Townshend's  JonznaL  On  Monday  the  27th  of  F^broary, 
Mr.  Cc^ie,  first  using  some  speeches  tonchiog  the  necessity  of  a 
learned  ministry,  and  the  ameiM&aent  of  thii^  amiss  in  the  eraesias* 
ticai  estate,  offered  to  the  boose  a  bill  and  a  book  written ;  the  bill 
containing  a  petitioD  that  it  might  be  enacted,  th^  all  laws  now  in 
force  tonching  ecclesiastical  goremment  should  be  void ;  and  that  it 
migfai  be  ena^ed,  that  that  Bmk  of  Common  Prayer  now  ofeed,  and 
none  odier,  might  be  received  into  the  diurch  to  be  osed.  The  book 
contained  the  form  of  prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacramentsi 
with  divers  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  the  churdi ;  and  he 
desired  that  the  bode  might  be  read.  Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  in 
effect  used  this  speedi:  For  that  her  majesty  before  this  time  had 
eommanded  the  noose  not  to  meddle  with  tins  matter,  and  that  her 
majesty  had  promised  to  take  order  in  those  causes,  he  doubted  not 
but  to  the  good  satisfoctioQ  of  all  her  people,  he  desired  that  it  would 
please  them  to  spare  the  reading  of  it  Notwithstanding  the  house 
desired  the  reading  of  it  Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  desired  the  derk 
to  read.  And  the  court  beii^  read^  to  read  it^  Mr.  Dalton  made  a. 
motion  afi;ainst  the  reading  of  it,  saying,  that  it  was  not  meet  to  be 
read,  and  it  did  appoint  a  new  form  of  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  caremomes  (ji  the  churdi,  to  the  discredit  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  of  the  whole  state ;  and  thought  that  this  deal- 
ing would  brmg  her  majesty's  indignation  against  i&  House,  thus  to 
eirterprise  this  dealing  with  those  tiSngs  whidi  her  majesty  especially 
had  taken  into  her  own  diarge  and  direction.  Whereupon  Mr. 
liowkenor  spake,  showing  the  necessity  of  preaching  and  of  a  learned 
ministry,  and  thought  it  Yerj  fit  that  the  petition  and  book  should  be 
read.  To  this  porpoee  spake  Mr.  Hurleston  puid  Mr.  Bainbnge ;  and 
so,  the  time  being  passed,  the  house  broke  up,  and  neither  Uie  pe- 
tition nor  book  read.  This  done,  her  majestv  sent  to  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
weU  for  this  petition  and  book,  as  for  that  other  petition  and  book  for 
the  lUce  effect,  that  was  dehvered  the  last  session  of  parliament,  which 
Mr.  Speaker  sent  to  her  majesty.  On  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  February, 
her  majesty  sent  for  Mr.  Speaker,  by  oocaibn  whereof  the  bouse  did 
not  sit  On  Wednesday,  the  first  of  March,  Mr.  Wentworth  delivered 
to  Mr.  Speaker  certain  artides,  whidi  contained  questions  touching 
the  liberties  of  the  house,  and  to  some  of  which  he  was  to  answer, 
and  desn-ed  thcnr  might  be  read.  Mr.  Speaker  desired  him  to  spare 
his  moti(»  until  her  majesty's  pleasure  was  further  known  touching 
the  petition  and  book  latdv  delivered  into  the  house  ;  but  Mr.  Weut- 
worm  would  not  be  so  satisfied,  but  required  his  articles  might  be  read. 
Mr.  Wentworth  introduced  his  queries,  by  lamenting  that  he,  as  well 
as  many  others,  were  deterred  from  spealoDg  by  their  want  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  liberties  of  the  house;  and  the  queries 
were  as  follow :  Whether  this  coundl  were  not  a  place  for  any  mem^ 
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ber  of  the  same  here  ftssembled,  freely  and  without  contralment  of  any 
person  or  clanger  of  laws,  by  biU  or  speech  to  utter  any  of  the  grie& 
of  this  commonwealth  whatsoever,  touching  the  service  of  Gro^  the 
safety  of  the  prince,  and  this  noble  realm  I  Whether  that  great  honor 
may  be  done  unto  God,  and  benefit  and  service  unto  the  prince  and 
state,  without  free  speech  in  this  councQ  that  may  be  done  with  it  ? 
Whether  there  be  any  council  which  can  make,  add,  or  diminish  from 
the  laws  of  the  reahn,  but  only  this  council  of  parliament  f  Whether 
it  be  not  against  the  orders  of  this  council  to  make  any  secret  or  mat- 
ter of  weight,  which  is  here  in  hand,  known  to  the  prince  or  any 
other,  concerning  the  high  service  of  God,  prince,  or  state,  without 
the  consent  of  the  house  f  Whether  the  speaker  or  any  olher  may 
interrupt  any  member  of  this  council  in  his  speech  used  m  this  house 
tending  to  any  of  the  forenamed  services  ?  Whether  th^  speaker  may 
rise  when  he  will,  any  matter  being  propounded,  without  consent  of 
the  house  or  notf  Whether  the  speaker  may  overrule  the  house  in 
any  matter  or  cause  there  in  question,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  ruled  or 
overruled  in  any  matter  or  not  f  Whether  the  prince  and  state  can 
eontinue,  and  stand,  and  be  maintained,  without  this  council  of  par* 
liament,  not  altering  the  government  of  the  state  ?  At  the  end  of 
these  questions,  says  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes,  I  found  set  down  this  short 
note  or  memorial  ensuing ;  by  which  it  may  be  perceived  both  what 
Serjeant  Puckering,  the  speaker,  did  with  the  said  questions  after  he 
had  received  them,  and  what  became  also  of  this  business,  viz.: 
''These  questions  "Mr.  Puckering  pocketed  up,  and  showed  Sir  Ihoinas 
■Uenage,  who  so  handled  the  matter,  that  Mr.  Wentworth  went  to 
the  Tower,  and  the  questions  not  at  all  moved.  Mr.  -Buckler  of 
Essex  herein  brake  his  faith  in  forsaking  the  matter,  etc.,  and  no . 
more  was  done."  After  settbg  down,  continues  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes, 
the  said  business  of  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the  original  journal  book^ 
there  follows  only  this  short  conclusion  of  the  day  itself,  viz. :  "This 
day,  Mr.  Speaker  being  sent  for  to  the  queen  s  majesty,  the  house 
departed."  On  Thursday,  the,  2d  of  March,  Mr.  Cope,  l£r.  Lewkenor, 
Mr.  Hurleston,  and  Mr.  bainbrigg  were  sent  for  to  my  lord  chancel- 
lor and  by  divers  of  the  privy  council,  and  from  thence  were  sent  to 
the  Tower.  On  Saturday  the  4th  day  of  March,  Sir  John  Hi^iam 
made  a  motion  to  this  house,  for  that  divers  good  and  necessary  mem- 
bers thereof  were  taken  from  them,  that  it  would  please  them  to  be 
humble  petitioners  to  her  majesty  for  tlie  restitution  of  them  again  to 
this  house.  To  which  speeches  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  answered,  that 
if  the  gentlemen  were  committed  for  matter  within  the  compass  of 
the  privilege  of  the  house,%ien  there  might  be  a  petition ;  but  if  not, 
then  we  should  give  occasion  to  her  majesty's  further  displeasure; 
and  therefore  advised  to  stay  until  they  heard  more,  which  could  not 
be  long.  And  further,  he  said,  toucmng  the  book  and  the  petition, 
her  majesty  had,  for  divers  good  causes  best  known  to  herself,  thought 
fit  to  suppress  the  same,  without  any  farther  examination  thereof; 
and  yet  thought  it  very  unfit  for  her  majesty  to  give  any  account  of 
her  doings.  But  whatsoever  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  pretended,  it  is 
most  probable  these  members  were  committed  for  intermeddling  with 
matters  touching  the  church,  which  her  majesty  had  often  inhibited, 
and  which  had  caused  so  much  disputation  and  so  many  meetings 
between  the  two  houses  the  last  parhament 
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TIds  is  an  we  find  of  tl^  maltar  in  Sir  Simon  D'Ewm  and  Ton 
hend ;  and  it  appean  that  Ifaose  members  who  had  been  oommitted, 
were  detained  in  custody  till  the  queen  thoogfat  pn^per  to  release 
them.  These  qoestians  o^  Mr.  Wentworth  are  canons ;  because  they 
contain  some  mint  dawn  oi  the  present  English  oonstitotiQn,  thou^^ 
suddenly  edipsed  by  the  arbitrary  goTemment  of  EUisibeth.  Went- 
worth  was  indeed  by  his  Puntsnism,  as  well  as  his  love  of  liberty, 
(for  these  two  diaracters,  of  siidi  oneqnal  merits  arose  and  advanced 
together,)  the  tme  fiorenmner  of  the  Hampdens,  the  Fyms,  and  the 
Hdlises,  who  in  the  next  a^  with  less  oonnige,  because  with  leas 
danger,  rendered  their  prinaples  so  triumphant  I  shaU  only  a^ 
whether  it  be  not  suflkiently  dear  from  all  these  transactions*  that  in 
the  two  suofeeding  reigns  it  was  the  people  who  encroadied  upon  the 
aorereign,  not  the  sorerdgn  wha  attempted,  as  is  pretended,  to  usurp 
upon  the  people  t 

NoTB  BB,  p.  259. 

Hie  queen's  speech  in  the  camp  of  Tilbury  was  in  these  words : 
"My  loTmg  people,  we  have  been  persuaded,  by  some  that  are  careful 
of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  ourselves  to  armed  mul- 
titudes for  fear  of  treachery ;  but  assure  you,  I  do  not  desire  to  live 
to  distrust  my  faithful  and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear :  I  have 
always  so  behaved  myself  that>  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  diiefest 
strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good  will  of  my  sub- 
jects. And  therefore  I  am  come  amongst  you  at  this  time,  not  as  for 
my  recreation  or  sport,  but  being  resolved  in  the  midst  and  heat  of 
the  battle  to  live  or  die  amongst  you  all ;  to  lay  down,  for  my  Gkxl, 
and  for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  honor  and  my  blood, 
even  in  the  dost  I  know  I  have  but  tne  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble 
woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England 
too ;  and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of 
Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realms ;  to  which 
rather  than  any  dishonor  should  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up 
arms.  I  myself  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rewarder  of  every 
one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know  already,  by  your  fbrwara- 
ness,  that  you  have  deserved  rewards  and  crowns  -,  and  we  do  assure 
you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  yon.  In  the 
mean  time,  my  lieutenant-general  shall  be  in  my  stead ;  than  whom 
never  prince  oonmianded  a  more  noble  and  worthy  subject;  not 
doubting,  by  your  obedience  to  my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the 
camp,  and  your  valor  in  the  field,  we  shall  diortly  have  a  famous 
victory  over  those  enemies  of  my  Ck>d,  of  my  kii^om,  and  of  my 
peopla" 

Note  CO,  p.  264. 

^  Strype,  vol  iii  p.  625.  On  the  4th  of  September,  soon  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Spanish  armada,  died  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the 
queen's  great  but  unworthy  &vorite.  Her  afifection  for  him  continued 
to  the  last  He  had  discovered  no  conduct  in  any  of  his  military 
enterprises,  and  was  suspected  of  cowardice ;  yet  she  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  her  armies  during  the  danger  of  the  Spanish 
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inTaakiD ;  a  jMurUality  wlucfa  might  ha^e  {iroTBd  &tal  to  her,  had  the 
duke  of  Parma  been  able  to  land  his  troops  in  England  She  had 
eren  ordered  a  oommission  to  be  drawn  for  him»  constitutiBg  him  her 
lieutenant  in  the  Mogdoms  of  England  tmd  Ireland;  but  Burleigh 
and  Hatton  represented  to  her  the  danger  of  intrusting  such  anlim« 
ited  authcMity  in  the  hands  of  any  subject,  and  prevented  the  ezeco- 
tion  of  that  design.  No  wonder  that  a  conduct  so  unlike  the  iisnal 
Jealousy  of  Elisabeth,  gare  reason  to  suspect  that  bn*  partiality  was 
Ibunded  on  some  otto  passicHi  than  niendabip.  But  EUzabeth 
seemed  to  carry  her  afifoction  to  Leicester  no  fiurtner  than  the  grave ; 
she  ordered  his  eoods  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  public  sale,  in  cmer  to 
reimburse  hersm  of  some  debt  which  he  owed  her ;  and  her  usual 
attentioD  to  money  was  observed  to  prevail  over  her  regard  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased.  This  earl  was  a  great  hypocrite,  a  pretender 
to  the  strictest  religion,  an  encourager  of  Sie  Puntans,  and  a  founder 
of  hospitals. 

NoTS  DD,  p.  264. 

Strype,  vol  ill  p.  642.  Id  append  p.  289.  There  are  some  smgu- 
lar  passages  in  this  last  speech,  which  may  be  worth  taking  notice  of» 
especially  as  they  came  from  a  member  who  is  no  courtier  *,  for  he 
argued  against  the  subsidy.  "  And  first,"  says  he,  "  for  the  neceasitjf 
thereof  I  cannot  deny,  but  if  it  were  a  charge  imposed  upon  us  by 
her  majesty's  commandment,  or  a  demand  proceeding  from  ner  majes- 
ty by  way  of  request,  that  I  think  there  is  not  one  amongst  us  all, 
either  so  disobedient  a  subject  m  regard  of  our  duty,  or  so  unthank- 
ful a  man  in  respect  of  the  inestimable  benefits  whidi  by  her  or  from 
her  we  have  received,  which  would  not  with  frank  consent,  both  of 
voice  and  heart,  most  willingly  submit  himself  thereunto,  without 
any  unreverend  inquiry  into  die  causes  thereof  For  it  is  continually 
in  the  mouth  of  us  all,  that  our  lands,  goods,  and  lives,  are  at  our 
prince's  disposing.    And  it  agreeth  very  well  with  that  position  of 


her  majesty  hath  over  ourselves  and  our  goods  'potestatem   impe- 
randi,'  yet  it  is  true,  that  until  that  power  command,  fwhich,  no 


doubt,  will  not  command  without  very  just  cause,)  every  subject  hath 
his  own  *  proprietatem  possidendi'  Which  power  and  command- 
ment from  her  majesty,  which  we  have  not  yet  received,  I  take  it, 
(saving  reformation,)  that  we  are  freed  from  the  cause  of  neeestUy. 
And  die  cause  of  necessity  is  the  dangerous  estate  of  the  common- 
wealth," etc.  The  tenor  of  the  speech  pleads  rather  for  a  general 
benev(dence  than  a  subsidy;  for  the  law  of  Richard  IIL  against 
benevolence  was  never  conceived  to  have  any  force.  The  niember 
even  proceeds  to  assert,  with  some  precaution,  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  parliament  to  refuse  the  king's  demand  of  a  subsidy ;  and 
that  there  was  an  instance  of  that  liberty  in  Henry  IIL's  time,  near 
Ibur  hundred  years  before.    Sub  fine. 
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Note  EB,  p.  266. 

We  msy  judge  of  the  extent  and  importaoce  of  these  abuses  by 
a  speech  of  Boodq's  against  punreyors,  delivered  in  the  first  seasioa 
oi  the  first  parliament  of  the  sumequent  reign,  by  which  also  we 
may  leam  that  Elizabeth  had  given  no  redress  to  the  gneTanoes  com- 
plained at  *'First»"  savs  he,  ''they  take  in  land  what  they  ou^ht 
not  to  take ;  seooncUy ,  toey  take  in  q  uantlty  a  fiu:  greater  proportion 
than  oomBB  to  your  majesty's  use ;  thirdly,  they  take  in  aorunla>wful 
manner,  in  a  manner,  I  say,  directly  and  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
several  laws,  for  the  Biit,  I  am  a  litUe  to  alter  their  name ;  for  in- 
stead of  takers,  the^r  become  taxers.  Instead  of  takinp^  provisions  for 
your  mijesty's  service,  they  tax  your  people  '  ad  redunendam  vexa- 
tionem  -,*  imposing  upon  Uiem  azid  extorting  firom  them  divers  sums 
of  money,  sometunes  in  gross,  sometimes  m  the  nature  of  stipends 
annually  paid,  *  ne  nooeant,'  to  be  fireed  and  eased  of  their  oppression. 
Again,  they  take  trees,  which  by  law  they  cannot  do ;  timber  trees, 
which  are  the  beauty,  countenance,  and  shelter  of  men's  houses ;  that 
men  have  lon^  spared  firom  their  own  purse  and  profit;  ihai  men 
esteem  for  their  use  and  delight,  above  t^  times  the  value ;  that  are 
a  loss  which  luen  cannot  repair  or  recover.  These  do  they  take,  to 
the  defiuang  and  despoiling  of  your  subjects'  mansions  and  dwellings» 
except  they  may  be  compounded  with  to  their  own  appetites.  And 
if  a  gentleman  be  too  hard  for  them  while  he  is  at  &>me,  they  will 
wat(£  their  time  when  there  is  but  a  bailiff  or  a  servant  remaining, 
and  put  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  ere  even  the  master  can  stop 
it  Again,  they  use  a  strange  and  most  unjust  exaction  in  causing 
the  subjects  to  pay  pound^e  of  their  own  debts,  due  fi'om  your 
majesty  unto  them ;  so  as  a  poor  man,  when  he  has  had  his  hay,  or 
his  wood,  or.  his  poultry  (which  perchance  he  was  full  loath  to  part 
with,  and  had  fw  the  provision  of  his  own  family,  and  not  to  put  to 
sale)  taken  firom  him,  and  that  not  at  a  just  price,  but  under  the  value, 
and  cometii  to  receive  his  money,  he  shaU  have  after  the  rate  of 
twelve  pence  in  the  pound  abated  for  poundage  of  his  due  payment 
upon  so  hard  conditions.  Nay,  further,  tney  are  grown  to  that  extrem- 
ity, (as  is  affinned,  though  it  be  scarce  credible,  save  that  in  such  per- 
sons all  things  are  credible,)  that  they  will  take  double  poundage, 
once  when  the  debenture  is  made,  and  again  the  second  tune  when 
the  money  is  paid.  For  the  second  point,  most  gradous  sovereign, 
touching  ilie  quantily  wfaidi  they  take  far  abfove  that  which  is 
answered  to  your  majesty's  use;  it  is  affirmed  unto  me  by  divers  gen- 
tlemen of  good  report,  as  a  matter  of  which  I  ma^  safely  avouch  unto 
your  majesty,  that  there  is  no  {tound  profit  which  redoundeth  mito 
your  majesty  in  this  course,  but  inducew  and  begetteth  three  pound 
damage  upon  your  subjects,  beside  the  discontentment  And  to  the 
end  they  may  ms^e  their  spoil  more  securely,  what  do  they  9  Where- 
as divers  statutes  do  strictly  provide,  that  whatsoever  they  taike  shall 
be  registered  and  attested,  to  the  end  that  by  making  a  collation  of 
that  which  is  taken  fi^m  the  country  and  that  which  is  answered  above, 
tfheir  deceits  might  appear,  they,  to  ihe  end,  to  obscure  their  deceits, 
utterly  omit  the  observation  of  this,  which  the  law  prescribeth.  And 
there&re  to  descend,  if  it  may  please  yoor  miyesty,  to  tiie  third  sort 
of  abuse,  which  is  of  the  unlawful  manner  of  their  taking,  whereof 
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this  question  is  a  InmDch;  it  is  so  manifold,  as  it  ratlier  aaketli  an 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  particulars  than  a  prosecution  of  all  For 
their  paice,  by  law  thejr  ought  to  take  as  they  can  agree  with  the  sub- 
ject; by  abuse,  they  take  at  an  imposed  and  enforced  price.  By  law 
they  ought  to  take  but  one  apprizement  by  neighbors  m  the  country ; 
by  abuse,  they  make  a  second  apprizement  at  the  court  gate;  and 
when  ther  subjects'  cattle  come  up  man^r  miles,  lean  and  out  of  plight 
by  reason  of  their  trarel,  then  they  prize  them  anew  at  an  anated 
price.  By  law,  they  ought  to  take  between  sun  and  sun ;  by  abuse, 
they  take  by  twilight  and  in  the  night  time,  a  time  well  chosen  fnr 
mue&ctors.  By  law,  they  ought  not  to  take  in  the  highways,  (a  place 
by  her  majesty's  high  prerogative  protected,  and  by  statute  by  special 
watda  excepted  ;^  by  abuse,  they  take  in  the  highways.  By  law,  they 
oug^t  to  snow  their  commission,  etc.  A  number  of  other  particulars 
there  are,"  etc.     Bacon's  Works,  toL  iv.  p.  806,  806. 

Such  were  the  abuses  which  Elizabeth  would  neither  permit  her 
parliaments  to  meddle  with,  nor  redress  herself  I  believe  it  will 
readily  be  allowed,  that  this  slight  prerogative  alone,  which  has 
passed  almost  unobserved  amidst  other  branches  of  so  much  greater 
miportance,  was  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  regular  liberty.  For  what 
elector,  or  member  of  parliament,  or  even  juryman,  durst  oppose  the 
will  of  the  court,  while  he  lay  under  the  lash  of  such  an  arbitrary 
prerogative!  For  a  further  account  of  the  grievous  and  incredible 
oppressions  of  purveyors,  see  the  Journals  of  the  house  of  conunons, 
▼oL  I  p.  190.  There  is  a  story  of  a  carter,  which  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning on  thb  occasioa  "  A  carter  had  three  times  been  at  "Wind- 
sor with  his  cart,  to  carry  away,  upon  summons  of  a  remove,  some 
part  of  the  stuff  of  her  majesty's  wardrobe ;  and  when  he  had  repaired 
thither  once,  twice,  and  the  tmrd  time,  and  that  they  of  the  wardrobe 
had  told  him  the  third  time,  that  the  remove  held  not;  the  carter, 
clapping  his  hand  on  his  thigh,  said,  'Now  I  see  that  the  queen  is  a 
woman  as  Tell  as  my  wife;'  which  words  bein^  overheard  by  her 
majesty,  who  then  stood  at  the  window,  she  saio,  '  What  a  villain  is 
tills  ?'  and  so  sent  him  three  angels  to  stop  his  mouth."  Birch's  Me- 
moirs, voL  I  p.  156. 

Note  FF,  p.  2'74. 

This  year,  the  nation  suffered  a  great  loss,  by  the  death  of  Sir  Fran^ 
ds  Walsingham,  secretary  of  state ;  a  man  equally  celebrated  for  his 
alHlities  and  his  integrity.  He  had  passed  through  many  employments, 
had  been  very  frugal  in  his  expense,  yet  died  so  poor,  that  his  fieanily 
was  obliged  to  give  him  a  private  burial  He  left  only  one  daughter, 
first  married  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  then  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  favorite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  lastly  to  the  earl  of  Clanricarde  of  Ireland. 
Hie  same  year  died  Thomas  Randolph,  who  had  been  employed  by 
the  queen  m  several  embassies  to  Scotland;  as  did  also  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  elder  brother  to  Leicester. 

Note  GG,  p.  2*76. 

This  action  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville  is  so  singular  as  to  merit  a 
more  particular  relation.     He  was  engaged  akne  witii  the  wbole' 
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Spemsh  fleet  of  fiftj-fhree  sal],  which  had  ten  tiboosand  men  oo 
board ;  and  from  the  time  the  ^fat  began,  whidi  -was  about  three  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  break  of  &y  next  morning,  he  repulsed  the 
enemy  'fifteen  tunes,  though  they  pontinually  shifted  their  vessels,  and 
boarded  with  fresh  mea  In  the  beginning  of  the  acticm  he  hunself 
received  a  wound ;  but  he  continued  doing  his  duty  above  deck  till 
elev^i  at  night,  when  receiving  a  fresh  wound,  he  was  carried  down 
to  be  dressed.  .  During  this  operation  he  received  a  shot  in  the 
head,  and  the  surgeon  was  kQled  bv  his  side.  The  English  began 
now  to  want  powder.  All  their  small  arms  were  broken  or  become 
useless.  Of  weir  number,  whidi  were  but  a  hundred  and  three  at 
first,  forty  were  killed,  and  almost  all  the  rest  wounded.  Their  masts 
were  beat  overboard,  their  tackle  cut  in  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a  hulk 
left,  unable  to  move  one  way  or  other.  In  this  situation,  Sir  Richard 
proposed  to  the  ship's  company,  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God,  not  to 
that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  destroy  the  ship  with  themselves,  rather 
than  yield  to  the  enemy.  The  master,  gunner,  and  many  of  the  sea- 
men, agreed  to  this  desperate  resolution :  but  others  opposed  it,  and 
obliged  Greenville  to  surrender  himself  turisoner.  He  died  a  few  days 
after ;  and  his  last  words  were,  '^  Here  die  I,  Richard  Greoiville,  with 
a  joyful  and  quiet  mind ;  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier 
ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his  country,  queen,  religion,  and  hon<»' ;  my 
soul  willingly  departing  from  my  body,  leaving  behind  the  lastihg  fame 
of  having  Shaved  as  every  vacant  soldier  is  m  his  duty  bound  to  do.** 
The  Spaniards  lost  in  this  sharp,  though  unequal  action,  four  ships,  and 
about  a  thousand  men ;  and  Greenville's  vessel  periled  soon  after,  with 
two  hundred  Spaniards  in  her.  Hackluyt's  "Voy^^g^}  ^oL  ii  part  2,  p. 
169.    Camden,  p.  665. 

Note  HH,  p.  294. 

It  is  usual  for  the  speaker  to  disqualify  himself  for  the  office ;  but 
the  reasons  employed  by  this  speaker  are  so  singular  tibat  they  may 
be  vorth  transcribing.  "My  estate,"  said  he,  "is  nothing  corre- 
spondent  for  the  maintenance  of  this  digmty,  for  my  father  dying 
left  me  a  younger  brother,  and  nothing  to  me  but  my  bare  annuil^^ 
Then  growing  to  man's  estate,  and  some  small  practice  of  the  law,  I 
took  a  wife,  by  whom  I  have  had  many  children ;  the  keeping  of  ua 
aU  hemg  a  great  impoverishing  to  my  estate,  and  the  daily  living  of 
us  all  nothmg  but  my  daily  industry.  Neither  from  my  person  nor 
my  nature  doth  this  choice  arise;  for  he  that  supplietii  this  place 
ought  to  be  a  man  big  and  comely,  stately  and  well-spoken,,  his  voice 
great>  his  carriage  majestical,  his  nature  haughty,  and  his  purse  plen- 
tiful and  heavy:  but  contrarily,  the  stature  of  m^  body  is  small, 
myself  not  so  well  spoken,  my  voice  low,  my  carriage  lawyer-like, 
and  of  the  comnum  uishion,  my  nature  soft  and  bashful,  my  purse 
thin,  light,  and  never  yet  plentiful  If  Demosthenes,  being  so  learned 
and  eloquent  as  he  was,  one  whom  none  surpassed,  tremb^  to  speak 
before  Phodon  at  Athens,  how  much  more  shall  I,  beins  unlearned 
and  unskilful  to  supply  the  place  of  di^ty,  charge,  and  trouble,  to 
speak  before  so  many  Phocions  as  here  be?  yea,  which  is  th^  greatest^ 
before  the  unbreakable  mi^esty  and  sacred  personage  of  our  dread 
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and  dew  soyereigii;  the  teifor  of  whose  eoantenaiioe  wSl  UpoMd  and 
abaae  even  the  stoatest  hearts ;  yeA,  whose  very  name  will  puU  down 
the  greatest  oouraget  for  how  mightily  do  the  estate  and  name  of  a 
Brinoe  deject  the  haoghtiest  sUmtudbi  even  of  their  greatest  sid>jeet8f* 
b'Ewes,  pi  469. 

Note  II,  {x  899. 

Cabala,  p.  2Si.  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol  iL  p.  .886.  Speed,  p.  8*77. 
The  whole  letter  of  Essex  is  so  curious  and  so  spirited,  that  the 
reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  read  it  ''My  very  good  lord: 
Though  there  is  not  that  man  this  day  liYing,  whom  I  would  sooner 
make  judge  of  any  question  that  might  concern  me  than  yourself^  yet 
you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  in  some  cases  I  must  appeal 
from  all  earthly  judges ;  and  if  any,  then  surely  in  this,  when  the 
highest  judge  cm  earm  has  imposed  on  me  ihe  heaviest  punishment, 
without  trial  or  hearing.  Since  then  I  must  either  answer  your  lord- 
ship's  argument,  or  else  forsake  mine  own  just  defence,  I  will  force 
mine  aching  head  to  do  me  service  for  an  hour.  I  must  first  deny  my 
discontent,  which  was  forced,  to  be  a  humorous  discontent ;  ana  that 
it  was  unseasonable,  or  is  of  so  long  continuing,  your  lordship  should 
rather  condole  with  me  than  expostulate.  Natural  seasons  are 
expected  here  below ;  but  violent  and  unseasonable  storms  come  from 
above.  There  is  no  tempest  equal  to  the  passionate  indignation  of  a 
prince;  nor  yet  at  any  time  so  unseasonable,  as  when  it  lighteth  cm 
those  that  might  expect  a  harvest  of  their  careful  and  painful  labors. 
He  that  is  once  womided  must  needs  feel  smart,  till  his  hurt  is  cured, 
or  the  part  hurt  become  senselesa  But  cure  I  expect  none,  her 
majesty's  heart  being  obdurate  against  me ;  and  be  without  sense  I 
cannot,  being  of  flesh  and  blood.  But,  sa^  you,  I  may  aim  at  the  end 
I  do  more  than  aim ;  for  I  see  an  end  of  all  my  fortimes,  I  have  set 
an  end  to  all  my  desires.  In  this  course  do  I  any  thing  for  my 
enemies  f  When  I  was  at  court,  I  found  them  absolute ;  and  there- 
fore I  had  rather  they  should  triumph  alone,  than  have  me  attendant 
upon  their  chariota  Or  do  I  leave  my  friends  t  When  I  was  a  cour- 
tier, I  could  yield  them  no  fruit  of  my  love  unto  them ;  and  no^SHlhat 
I  am  a  hermit,  they  shall  bear  no  envy  for  their  love  towards  me.  Or 
do  I  forsake  myself,  because  I  do  enjoy  myself?  Or  do  I  over- 
throw my  fortunes,  because  I  build  not  a  fortune  of  paper  walls, 
which  every  puff  of  wind  bloweth  down  9  Or  do  I  ruinate  mine 
honor,  because  I  leave  following  the  pursuit,  or  wearing  the  fake 
badge  or  mark  of  the  shadow  of  honor  9  Do  I  give  courage  or 
comfort  to  the  foreign  foe,  because  I  reserve  myself  to  encounter  with 
him  ?  or  because  I  keep  my  heart  from  buJsiness,  though  I  cannot  keep 
my  fortune  from  decUmng  9  No,  no,  my  good  lord ;  I  give  every  one 
of  these  considerations  its  due  weight;  and  the  more  1  weigh  them, 
the  more  I  find  myself  justified  from  lending  in  any  of  them.  As 
for  the  two  last  objections,  that  I  forsake  my  country  when  it  hath 
most  need  of  me,  and  fkil  in  that  indissoluble  duty  which  I  owe  to  my 
sovereign,  I  answer,  that  if  my  country  had  At  this  time  any  need  of 
my  public  service,  her  majesty,  that  govemeth  it,  would  not  have 
driven  me  to  a  private  life.  X  am  tied  to  my  country  by  two  hoodB ; 
one  public,  to  discharge  carefully  and  industriously  that  trust  which 
is  ccanmitted  to  me;  the  other  private,  to  sacrifice  for  it  my  lifo  and 
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mftam,  wbkh  htttii  beee  nouridied  ia  it  Of  the  first  I  am  free,, 
being  dismissed,  disduwged,  and  disabled  by  her  mi^estj.  Of  the 
other,  nothing  can  free  me  but  death ;  and,  therefore,  do  oceasion  of 
my  p«rf<Minance  shall  sooner  t^er  itself  but  I  shall  meet  it  half  way. 
The  indissoluUe  du^  which  I  owe  mito  her  majesty  is  only  the  duty 
of  all^;iance,  which  I  never  have  nor  never  can  mil  in.  The  duty  of 
attendance  is  no  indisscduble  duty.  I  owe  her  majesty  the  duty  of  an 
earl,  and  ol  lord  marsha]  of  England.  I  have  been  content  to  do  her 
majesty  the  seryice  of  a  derk ;  but  I  can  neVer  s^re  her  as  a  villain 
€ir  sUve.  But  yet  you  say  I  must  eive  way  unto  the  tim&  So  I  do ; 
for  now  ihai  1  see  the  storm  come,  I  have  put  myself  into  the  harbori 
Seneca  saith,  we  must  give  way  to  fortune.  I  know  that  fortune  is 
both  Uind  and  stroi^,  and  therefore  I  go  as  £ar  as  I  can  out  of  her 
way.  You  say  the  remedy  is  not  to  strive.  I  neither  strive  nor  iseek 
for  remedy.  But  yon  say  I  must  yield  and  submit  I  can  neither 
^ield  myself  to  be  guilly,  nor  allow  the  imputation  laid  upon  me  to  be 
jQst  I  owe  so  mudi  to  the  Author  of  all  truth,  as  I  can  never  yield 
truth  to  be  felsehood,  nor  £Edsehood  to  be  truth.  Have  I  given  cause, 
yon  ask,  and  yet  take  a  scandal  when  I  have  done  ?  No.  I  gave  no 
cause,  not  so  mudi  as  Fimbria's  complaint  against  me;  for  I  did 
*totum  telum  0Qrp<M«  recipere,'  receive  the  whole  sword  into  my 
body.  I  patiently  bear  all,  and  sensibly  feel  all  that  I  then  received 
when  this  scandal  was  given  me.  Nay,  more,  when  the  vilest  of  all 
indignities  are  done  unto  me,"  eta  Ims  noble  letter,  Bacon  after- 
waitia,  in  pleading  against  Essex,  called  bold  and  presumptuous,  and 
derogatofy  to  her  majesty.    Birch's  Memoirs,  y(A.  ii  p.  888. 

Note  EE,  p.  821. 

Most  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  courtiers  feigned  love  and  desire  towards 
her,  and  addressed  themselves  to  her  in  the  style  of  passion  and  gal- 
lantry. Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  having  &llen  into  disgrace,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  fri^d.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  with  a  view,  no  doubt^ 
of  hapDg  it  shown  to  the  queea  "  My  heart  was  never  broke  till 
this  day,  that  I  hear  the  ^ueen  goes  away  so  &r  ofi^  whom  I  have 
fc^owed  so  many  years,  with  so  great  love  and  desire  in  so  many 
jomneys,  and  am  now  left  behind  here  in  a  dark  prison  all  akme, 
while  she  was  yet  near  at  hand,  that  I  might  hear  of  ner  once  in  two 
or  three  days,  my  sorrows  were  the  less ;  but  even  now,  my  heart  is 
cast  into  the  depth  of  ail  nuser^.  I,  that  was  wcmt  to  bdiold  her 
riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like  Venus,  the 
gentle  wind  blowing  her  £Gur  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks,  like  a  nymph, 
sometimes  tdttinp^  in  the  shade  like  a  goddess,  sometimes  singing  like 
an  angel,  sometimes  playing  like  Orpheus ;  behold  the  sorrow  of  this 
world  1  (moe  amiss  hath  l^reaved  me  of  alL  O  glory,  that  only 
fihineth  in  misfortune,  what  Is  become  of  thy  assurance  ?  All  woimds 
have  scars  but  that  of  fimtasy :  all  affections  their  relenting  but  that 
of  womankind.  Who  is  the  judge  of  friendship  but  adversity,  or 
when  is  grace  witnessed  but  in  offences  I  There  were  no  divinity  but 
by  reason  of  compassion;  for  revenges  are  brutish  and  mortal  All 
those  times  past,  the  loves,  the  sighs,  the  sorrows,  the  desires,  cannot 
they  weigh  down  one*  frail  misfortune  ?    Oaunot  one  drop  of  gall  be 
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hid  in  BO  great  heape  of  sweetneMf  I  may  (hen  oondnde, '  Spes  et 
fortuna,  v^ete.'  She  is  gone  in  whom  I  troBted ;  and  of  me  hath  not 
one  thought  of  mercy,  nor  any  respect  of  that  which  was.  Do  with 
me  now,  tiberefore,  wbit  you  liert.  I  am  more  weary  of  life  tlian  they 
are  desirous  I  should  pensh;  which,  if  it  had  been  for  her,  as  it  is  by 
her,  I  had  been  too  happily  bora"  Murden,  657.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  this  nymph,  Venus,  goddess,  angel,  was  then  about 
sixty.  Tet  five  or  six  years  after,  £e  allowed  the  same  language  to 
be  held  to  her.  Sir  Henry  Unton,  her  ambassador  in  France,  relates 
to  her  a  conversation  which  she  had  with  Henry  IV.  That  monarch, 
after  having  introduced  Unton  to  his  mistress,  the  £Eur  Gabrielie, 
asked  him  how  he  liked  her.  "  I  answered  sparingly  in  her  praise," 
said  the  minister,  "and  told  him,  that  if,  without  offence,  I  might 
speak  it,  I  had  the  picture  of  a  far  more  excellent  mistress,  and  yet 
cud  her  picture  come  far  short  of  her  perfection  of  beauty.  As  you 
k>ve  me,  said  he,  show  it  me,  if  you  have  it  about  you.  I  made  some 
difficulties;  yet,  upon  his  importunity,  offered  it  to  his  view  very 
secretly,  holding  it  still  in  my  hand.  He  beheld  it  with  passion  and 
admiration,  saying,  that  I  had  reason,  *  Je  me  rends,'  protestmg  that 
he  had  never  seen  the  like;  so,  with  great  reverence,  he  kissed  it 
twic^  or  thrice,  I  detaining  it  still  in  my  hand  In  the  end,  with 
some  kind  of  contention,  he  took  it  from  me,  vowing  that  I  might  take 
my  leave  of  it ;  for  he  would  not  forego  it  for  any  treasure ;  and  that 
to  possess  the  favor  of  the  lovely  picture,  he  would  forsake  all  the 
world,  and  hold  himself  most  happy ;  with  inany  other  most  passionate 
speeches."  Murden,  ]}.  718.  For  fiirther  particulars  on  this  head,  see 
tne  ingenious  author  of  the  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
article  Essex. 

NoTB  LL,  p.  837. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  subjoin  some  passages  of  these  speeches ; 
which  may  serve  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  government  of  that  age, 
and  of  the  political  principles  which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Mr.  Laurence  Hyde  proposed  a  bill,  entitled.  An  act  for 
the  explanation  of  the  common  law  m  certain  cases  of  letters  patent 
Mr.  Spicer  said,  **  This  bill  may  touch  the  prerogative  roval,  which, 

as  I  learned  the  last  parliament,  is  so  transcendent,  that  the of 

the  subject  may  not  aspire  thereunta  Far  be  it  therefore  from  me, 
that  the  state  and  prerogative  royal  of  the  prince  should  be  Ued  by 
me,  (H-  by  the  act  of  any  other  subject"  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  said, 
•'  As  to  the  prerogative  royal  of  the  prince,  for  my.  own  part,  I  ever 
allowed  of  it ;  and  it  is  such  as  I  hope  will  never  be  discussed.  The 
queen,  as  she  is  our  sovereign,  hath  both  an  enlarging  and  restraining 
power.  For  by  her  prerogative  she  may  set  at  hb^y  things  restrained 
by  statute,  law,  or  otherwise ;  and  secondly,  by  her  prerogative  she 
may  restrain  things  which  be  at  liberty.  For  the  first,  she  may  grant 
a  *  non  obstante'  contrary  to  the  penal  laws.  With  regard  to  monopo- 
lies and  such  like  cases,  the  case  hath  ever  been  to  humble  ourselves 
unto  her  majesty,  and  by  petition  desire  to  have  our  grievances  rem- 
edied, especially  when  &e  remedy  touched  her  so  nigh  in  point  of 
prerogative.  I  say,  and  I  say  it  again,  that  we  ought  not  to  deal,  to 
judge,  or  meddle  with  her  majesty's  prerogative.    I  wish,  therefore. 
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mgrr  num  io  be  canlal  of  lliis  boaneBB."  Dr.  Bennei  said,  "  Htf  ifaai 
goetn  about  to  debate  ber  majesty'B  jHrerogative  bad  need  to  walk 
warily"  Mr.  Laurence  Hyde  said,  ^'For  the  bill  itself  I  made  it» 
and  I  tbink  I  uDderstand  it ;  and  far  be  it  f nmi  this  beart  of  mine  to 
think,  this  tongae  to  speak,  or  this  band  to  write  any  thing  either  in 
prejadioe  or  derogation  of  ber  majesty's  prerogatiye  royal  and  the 
state."  "  Mr.  SpeaJEer,"  ^ooth  Serjeant  Harris,  "  for  ai^ht  I  see,  the 
bouse  moveth  to  have  this  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  petition.  It  must 
then  begin  with  more  humiliatioD.  And  truly,  sir,  the  bill  is  good  of 
itself  but  thepenning  of  it  is  somewhat  out  of  course."  Mr.  Mon- 
tague said,  "  The  matter  is  good  and  honest,  and  I  like  this  manner  of 
proceeding  by  bill  well  enough  in  this  matter.  Hie  grieyances  are 
great,  and  I  would  note  unto  yon  only  thus  much,  that  the  last  par- 
Bament  we  proceeded  by  way  of  petition,  which  had  no  succe^ul 
effect"  Mr.  Francis  More  said,  "■  I  know  the  queen's  prerogatiye  is  a 
thing  curious  to  be  dealt  withal ;  yet  all  grieyances  are  not  compar- 
able. I  cannot  utter  with  my  toi^e,  or  conceiye  with  my  heart,  the 
great  grieyances  that  the  town  and  country,  iix  which  I  senre,  suffer- 
eth  by  some  of  these  moDopQlie&  It  bringeth  the  general  profit  into 
a  nriyate  hand,  and  the  end  of  all  this  is  beggary  and  bondage  to  the 
BuljectsL  We  haye  a  law  for  the  true  and  £thful  currying  of  leather. 
There  is  a  patent  sets  aU  at  liberty,  notwithstandb^  that  statute. 
And  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  do  anything  by  act  of  parliament,  when 
the  queen  will  undo  the  same  by  her  prerogatiye  ?  Out  of  the  spirit 
of  humiliation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  speak  it^  there  is  no  act  of  hers  that 
hath  been  or  is  more  derogatoiy  to  ber  own  majesty,  more  odious  to 
the  subject,  more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  uian  the  granting 
of  these  monopolie&"  Mr.  Martin  said,  **  I  do  speak  for  a  town  that 
grieyes  and  pines,  for  a  country  that  groaneth  and  languisheth,  under 
the  burden  of  monstrous  and  uncoosaonable  substitutes  to  the  mon- 

X^itans  of  starch,,  tin,  fish,  doth,  oil,  yinegar,  salt,  and  I  know  not 
t;  nay,  what  nott  The  nnncipfldest  commodities,  both  of  my 
town  and  country,  are  engrossea  into  the  hands  of  these  bloodsuckers 
of  the  commonwealth.  If  a  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  being  let  blood,  be 
left  stiH  languishing  without  an^  remedy,  how  can  the  good  estate  of 
tbat  body  still  remain  t  Sudi  is  the  state  of  my  town  and  country ; 
the  traffic  is  taken  away,  the  inward  and  priyate  commodities  are 
taken  away,  and  dare  not  be  used  without  the  license  of  these  mono- 
politans.  If  these  bloodsuckers  be  stQl  let  alone  to  suck  up  the  best 
and  principalest  commodities  which  the  earth  there  hath  giyen  us, 
what  will  become  of  us,  from  -v^iom  the  fruits  of  our  own  soil,  and 
the  commodities  of  our  own  labor,  which,  with  the  sweat  of  our 
brows,  eyen  up  to  the  knees  in  mire  and  dirt,  we  baye  labored  for, 
shall  be  taken  by  warrant  of  supreme  authority,  which  the  poor  sub- 
ject dare  not  gainsay!"  Mr.  George  Moore  said,  "We  know  the 
power  of  her  majesty  cannot  be  restrained  by  any  act  Why,  where- 
fore, should  we  thus  talk  I  A^uit  we  shoula  make  this  statute  with 
a  non  obstatite ;  yet  the  queen  may  grant  a  patent  with  a  non  obstante 
to  cross  this  rum  obstante.  I  think,  therefore,  it  agreeth  more  with  the 
grayity  and  wisdom  of  this  bouse,  to  proceed  with  all  humbleness  by 
petition  than  bilL"  Mr.  Downland  said, "  As  I  would  be  no  let  or 
oyer-yehement  in  any  thing,  so  I  am  not  sottish  or  senseless  of  the 
common  grieyance  of  the  commonwealth.  If  we  proceed  by  way  of 
VOL.  IV. — Aa 
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petition,  wc  can  haye  no  more  gracious  answer  than  we  had  the  last 
parliament  to  onr  petition.  But  since  that  parliament,  we  have  no 
reformation."  Sir  Kobert  "Wroth  said,  "I  speak,  and  I  speak  it 
boldly,  these  patentees  are  worse  than  ever  they  were."  mr.  Hay- 
ward  Town  send  proposed  that  they  should  make  suit  to  her  majesty, 
not  only  to  repeal  all  monopolies  grievous  to  the  subject^  but  also  that 
it  would  please  her  majesty  to  give  the  parliament  leave  to  make  an 
act  that  tney  might  l)e  of  no  more  force,  validity,  or  effect,  than  they 
are  at  the  common  law,  without  the  strength  of  her  prerogative.  Whicn 
though  we  might  now  do,  and  the  act  l^ing  so  reasonable,  we  might 
assure  ourselves  her  majesty  would  not  delay  the  passing  thereof,  yet 
we,  her  loving  subjects,  etc.,  would  not  ofibr  her  without  her  privity  and 
consent,  (the  cause  so  nearly  touching  her  prerogative,)  or  go  about  to 
do  any  such  act 

On  a  subsequent  day  the  bill  against  monopolies  was  again  intro- 
duced, and  Mr.  Spicer  said,  "  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  offer  to  tie  her 
majesty's  hands  by  act  of  parliament,  when  she  may  loosen  herself  at 
her  pleasure."  Mr.  Davies  said,  "  God  hath  given  that  power  to 
absolute  princes,  which  he  attributes  to  himself.  *  Dixi  quod  Bii 
estis.'"  (N.  B.  This  axiom  he  applies  to  the  kings  of  England.) 
Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  said,  "  I  am  servant  to  the  queen,  and  before  1 
would  speak  and  give  consent  to  a  case  that  should  debase  her  prerog- 
ative, or  abridge  it,  I  would  wish  that  my  tongue  were  cut  out  of  my 
bead.  I  am  sure  there  were  law-makers  before  there  were  laws; 
(meaning,  I  suppose,  that  the  sovereign  was  above  the  laws.)  One 
gentleman  went  about  to  possess  us  with  the  execution  of  the  law  in 
an  ancient  record  of  6  or  7  of  Edward  III.  Likely  enough  to  be  true 
in  that  time,  when  the  king  was  afraid  of  the  subject.  If  you  stand 
upon  law,  and  dispute  of  the  prerogative,  hark  ye  what  Bracton  says: 
*  trajrogativam  nostram  neiho  audeat  disputare.*  And  for  my  own 
part,  I  like  not -these  courses  should  be  taken.  And  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  perform  the  charge  her  majesty  gave  unto  you  in  the  beginning 
of  this  parliament,  not  to  receive  bills  of  this  nature ;  for  her  majesty's 
ears  be  op^  to  all  grievances,  and  her  hands  stretched  out  to  every 
man's  petitions.  When  the  prince  dispenses  with  a  penal  law,  that  is 
left  to  the  alteration  of  sovereignty,  that  is  good  and  urrevocable."  Mr. 
Montague  said,  "  I  am  loath  to  speak  what  I  know,  1<^  perhaps,  I 
should  displease.  The  prerogative  royal  is  that  which  is  now  in  (ques- 
tion, and  which  the  laws  of  the  land  have  ever  allowed  and  maintamed. 
Let  us  tlierefore  apply  by  petition  to  her  majesty." 

After  the  speaker  told  the  house  that  the  queen  had  annulled  many 
of  the  patents,  Mr.  Francis  More  said,  "  I  must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  moved  the  house  both  the  last  parliament  and  this,  touching  this 
point :  but  I  never  meant  (and  I  hope  the  house  thinketh  so)  to  set 
limits  and  bounds  to  the  prerogative  royal"  He  proceeds  to  move 
that  thanks  should  be  given  to  her  majesty ;  and  also  that  whereas 
divert  speeches  have  been  naoved  extravagantly  in  the  house,  which, 
doubtless,  have  been  told  hef  majesty,  and  perhaps  ill  concaved  of 
by  her,  Mr.  Speaker  would  apologize,  and  humbly  crave  pardon  for 
the  same.  N.  B.  These  extracts  were  taken  by  Townsend,  a  member 
of  the  house,  who  was  no  courtier;  and  the  extravagance  of  the 
speeches  seems  rather  to  be  on  the  other  side.  It  will  certainly 
appear  strange  to  us  that  this  liberty  should  be  thought  extravagant 
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However,  the  queen,  notwithstanding  her  cajoling  the  house,  was  bo  ill 
satisfied  with  these  proceedings,  that  she  spoke  of  them  peevishly  in  her 
concluding  ppeech,  and  told  them,  that  she  perceived  that  private 
respects  with  them  were  privately  masked  under  public  presence. 
D'Ewes,  p.  619. 

There  were  some  other  topics  in  favor  of  prerogative,  still  more 
extravagant,  advanced  in  ihe  house  this  parliament.  When  the 
question  of.  the  subsidy  was  before  them,  Mr.  Serjeant  Heyle  said, 
*'Mr.  Speaker,  I  marvel  much  that  the  house  should  stand  upon 
granting  Of  a  subsidy  or  the  time  of  payment,  when  all  we  have  is  her 
majesty^s,  and  she  may  lawfully  at  her.  pleasure  take  it  from  us  ;  yea, 
she  hath  as  much  right  to  all  our  lands  and  goods  as  to  anv  reyenue  of 
her  crown."  At  winch  aU  the  house  hemmed,  and  la^pihed,  and  talked. 
"  Well,"  quoth  Serjeant  Heyle,  "  all  your  hemming  -  jl  not  put  me 
out  of  countenance."  So  Mr.  Speaker  stood  up  and  said,  "It  is  a 
great  disorder  that  this  house  should  be  so  used."  So  the  said  Ser- 
jeant proceeded,  and  when  he  had  spoken  a  little  while,  the  house 
hemmed  again ;  and  so  he  sat  down.  In  his  latter  speech,  he  said, 
he  could  prove  his  former  position  by  precedents  in  the  time  of  Henry 
IIL,  King  John,  King  Stephen,  etc.,  which  was  the  occasion  of  then: 
hemming.  D'Ewes,  p.  683.  It  is  observable,  that  Heyle  was  an 
eminent  lawyer,  a  man  of  character.  "Winwood,  vol  i.  p.  290.  And 
though  the  house  in  general  showed  their  disapprobation,  no  one 
cared  to  take  him  down,  or  oppose  these  monstrous  positions.  It  was 
also  asserted  this  session,  that  in  the  same  manner  a^  the  Roman 
consul  was  possessed  of  the  power  of  rejecting  or  admitting  motions  in 
the  senate,  the  speaker  might  either  admit  or  reject  bills  in  the  house. 
D'Ewes,  p.  6'77.  The  house  declared  themselves  against  i^ie  opinion; 
but  the  very  proposal  of  it  is  a  proof  at  what  a  low  ebb  Uberty  was'  at 
that  time  in  England. 

In  the  year  1591,  the  judges  made  a  solemn  decree,  that  England 
was  an  alJsolute  empire,  of  which  the  king  was  the  head.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion,  they  determined,  that  even  if  the  act  of  the  first 
of  Elizabeth  had  never  been  made,  the  king  was  supreme  hea:d  of  the 
church ;  and  might  have  erected,  by  his  prerogative,  such  a  court  as 
the  ecclesiastical  commission ;  for  that  he  was  head  of  all  his  subjects. 
Now  that  court  was  plainly  arbitrary.  The  inference  is,  thut  this  power 
was  equally  absolute  over  the  laity.  See  Coke's  Reports  p.  5.  Cau- 
drey*s  case. 

Note  MM,  p.  369. 

We  have  remarked  before,  that  Harrison,  in  book  ii.  chap.  11,  says, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT.  there  were  hanged  sevr.:>iy-two 
thousand  thieves  and  rogues,  (besides  other  malefactors ;)  this  makes 
about  two  thousand  a  year  :  but  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  same 
author  says,  there  were  only  between  three  and  four  hundred  a  year 
hanged  for  theft  and  robbery ;  so  mtich  had  the  times  mended.  But 
in  our  age  there  are  not  forty  a  year  hanged  for  those  crimes  in  all 
England.  Yet  Harrison  complains  of  the  relaxation  of  the  laws,  that 
there  were  -so  few  such  rogues  punished  in  his  times.  Our  vulgar 
prepossession  in  favor  of  the  morals  of  former  and  rude  ages,  is  very 
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absurd  and  ill-ffromided.  The  same  author  says,  (chap.  10,)  that  there 
were  oompotea  to  be  ten  thousand  gypsies  in  England ;  a  species  of 
banditti  introdooed  aboat  the  reign  of  Menry  YIIL ;  and  he  adds,  that 
there  mil  be  no  way  of  extirpatiug  them  by  the  ordinary  course  of  ja»- 
tioe.  The  queen  must  employ  martial  law  against  them.  That  race 
has  now  ahnost  totally  disappeared  in  England,  and  even  in  Scotland, 
where  there  were  some  remains  of  them  a  few  years  aga  However 
arbitrary  the  exercise  of  martial  law  in  ihe  crown,  it  appears  that 
nobody  m  the  age  of  Elizabeth  entertained  any  jealousy  of  it 

Kotb  NN,  p.  867. 

Harrison,  in  his  Description  <^  Britain,  pdnted  in  1677,  has  the  fcd- 
lowipg  passage,  (chap.  18 :)  "  Oertes  there  is  no  prince  in  Europe  that 
hfith  a  more  Deautifiil  sort  of  ships  than  the  queen's  majesty  of  Eng- 
land at  this  present ;  and  those  generaUy  are  of  such  exceeding  force, 
that  two  of  them,  being  well  appointed  and  furnished  as  they  ought, 
will  not  let  to  encounter  with  three  or  four  of  them  of  other  countries, 
and  either  bowge  them  or  put  them  to  flight,  if  they  may  not  bring 
them  home.  The  queen's  highness  hath,  at  this  present,  already  made 
and  fumidied  to  the  number  of  one  and  twenty  great  ships,  which 
lie  for  the  most  part  in  Gillingham  Bode.  Beside  these,  her  grace  hath 
other  in  hand  also,  of  whom  hereafter,  as  their  turns  do  come  about, 
I  will  not  let  to  leaye  oome  further  remembrance.  She  hath  likewise 
three  notable  galleys,  the  Speedwell,  the  Tryeright,  and  the  Black 
GkiUey,  with  the  sight  whereof^  and  the  rest  of  the  navy  royal,  it  is 
increcable  to  say  how  manrellously  her  grace  is  delighted ;  and  not 
without  great  cause,  sith  by  their  means  her  coasts  are  kept  in  quiet, 
and  sundry  foreign  enemies  put  back,  which  otherwise  would  invade 
US."  After  speaking  of  the  merchant  ships,  which,  he  says,  are  com- 
monly estimated  at  sevente^i  or  eighteen  hundred,  he  continues :  **  I 
add,  therefore,  to  the  end  all  men  should  understand  somewhat  of  the 
great  masaes  of  treasure  daily  employed  upon  our  navy,  how  there  are 
few  of  those  ships  of  the  first  and  second  sort,  (that  is,  of  the  mer- 
chant ships,)  that,  being  apparelled  and  made  ready  to  sail,  are  not 
worth  one  thousand  pounds,  or  three  thousand  ducats  at  the  least,  if 
they  should  presently  be  sold.  What  shall  we  then  think  of  the 
navy  royal,  of  which  some  one  vessel  is  worth  two  of  the  other,  as 
the  shipwright  has  often  told  me  ?  It  is  possible  that  some  covetous 
person,  hearme  this  report,  will  either  not 'credit  at  aU,  or  suppose 
mcHiey  so  employed  to  be  nothing  profitable  to  the  queen's  co£fers ;  as 
a  good  husbuid  said  once,  when  he  heard  that  provisions  should  be 
made  for  armor,  wishing  the  queen's  money  to  oe  rather  laid  out  to 
Boxne  speedier  return  of  pain  unto  her  grace.  But  if  he  wist  that  the 
good  keeping  of  the  sea  is  the  safeguard  of  our  land,  he  would  alter 
his  censure,  and  soon  give  over  his  judgment."  Speaking  of  the  for- 
ests, this  author  says,  **  An  infimte  deal  of  wood  hath  been  destroyed 
within  these  few  years ;  and  I  dare  affirm,  that  if  wood  do  go  so  fast 
to  decay  in  the  next  hundred  years  of  grace,  as  they  have  done  or  are 
like  to  do  in  this,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  sea  coal  will  be  good  merchan- 
dise even  in  the  dty  of  London."  Harrison's  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
in  a  very  few  years;  for  about  1616,  there  were  two  hundred  sail 
employed  in  carrying  coal  to  Iiondon.    See  Anderson,  vol.  L  p^  494. 
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Note  00,  p.  S7S. 

life  oi  Bnrleigfa,  pablished  b^  Oolliiis,  la.  44.  the  author  hints,  that 
tfab  qoaniitj  oi  pUite  was  oonsdered  cnly  as  small  in  a  man  of  Bur- 
lei^'s  rank.  His  words  are,  **!&  jfiaAe  was  not  above  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thoosand  poanda."  lliat  he  means  poonds  weight  is  evident 
For,  by^  Bnrlei^i  wfll,  which  is  annexed  to  his  life,  that  nobleman 
gives  away  in  legacies  to  friends  and  relations,  near  four  thousand 
pounds  weight,  wfaidi  would  have  been  above  twelve  thousaifll  pounds 
sterling  in  value.  The  remainder  he  orders  to  be  divided  into  two 
equal  portions:  the  half  to  his  eldest  son  and  heir ;  the  other  half  to 
be  divided  equally  among  his  second  son  and  three  daughters.  Were 
we  therefore  to  understand  the  whole  value  of  his  plate  to  be  only  14 
or  15,000  pounds  steriing,  he  left  not  the  tenOi  of  it  to  the  heir  ot  his 
femily. 

NoTB  PP,  p.  878. 

HarrisQQ  si^s,  "  The  greatest  part  of  our  building  in  the  cities  and 
good  towns  of  England  consistetn  only  of  timber,  cast  over  with  thick 
day  to  keep  out  the  wind  Certes,  this  rude  kmd  of  buildhig  made 
the  Spaniards  in  Queen  Mar  Vs  days  to  wonder ;  but  chiefly  when  they 
saw  tnat  large  diet  was  used  in  many  of  these  so  homely  cottages,  in- 
scMuuch  that  one  of  no  small  reputation  amongst  them  said  after  this 
manner :  These  English,  quoth  he,  have  their  houses  made  of  sticks 
and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly  so  well  as  the  king.  Whereby  it 
appeareth,  that  he  liked  better  of  our  good  fare  in  such  coarse  cabins, 
than  of  their  own  thin  diet  in  their  princely  habitations  and  palaces. 
The  clay  with  which  our  houses  are  commonly  impanelled,  is  either 
white,  red,  or  blue.''  Book  ii.  chap.  12.  The  author  adds,  that  the 
new  houses  of  the  nobility  are  commonly  of  brick  or  stone,  and  that 
glass  windows  were  beginning  to  be  used  in  England. 


Note  QQ,  p.  375. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Roger  Asoham,  the  queen's  pre- 
ceptor :  "It  is  your  shame,  (I  speak  to  you  all,  young  gentlemen  of 
England,)  that  one  maid  should  go  beyond  ye  all  in  exoeUenoy  of 
learning  and  knowledge  of  divers  tongues.  Point  out  six  of  the  best 
given  gentlemen  of  this  court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  so 
much  good  will,  spend  not  so  much  time,  bestow  not  so  many  hours 
daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the  increase  of  learning  and  knowl- 
edge, as  doth  the  queen's  majesty  herself.  Yea,  I  believe  that  besides 
her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin^  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  read- 
eth  here  now  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every  day,  than  some  preben- 
dary of  this  church  doth  Latin  in  a  whole  week.  Amongst  all  the 
benefits  which  God  had  blessed  me  withal,  next  the  knowledffe  of 
Christ's  true  religion,  I  count  this  the  greatest,  that  it  pleased  God  to 
call  me  to  be  one  poor  minister  in  setting  forward  these  excellent  gifts 
of  learning,"  etc.  (page  242.)     "Truly,"'  says  Harrison,  "it  is  a  rare 
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thing  with  us  now  to  hear  of  a  courtier  which  hath  but  his  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  to  say  how  many  gentlewomen  and  ladies  there  are  that, 
besides  sound  knowledge  of  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  are  thereto 
no  less  skilful  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  or  in  some  one  of 
them,  it  resteth  not  in  me,  sith  I  am  persuaded,  that  as  the  noblemen' 
and  gentlemen  do  surmount  in  this  behalf,  so  these  come  little  or  noth- 
ing at  all  behind  them  for  their  parts ;  which  industry  God  continue. 
The  stranger,  that  entereth  in  the  court  of  England  upK>n  the  sudden, 
shall  rather  imagine  himself  to  come  into  some  public  school  of  the 
university  where  many  give  ear  to  one  that  readeth  unto  them,  than 
into  a  pnnce*8  palace,  if  you  confer  thus  with  those  of  other  nations." 
Description  of  Britain,  book  ii.  chap.  16.  By  this  account^  the  court 
had  profited  by  the  example  of  the  queen.  The  sober  way  of  life 
practised  by  the  ladies  of  Elizabeth's  court  appears  from  the  same 
author.  Reading,  spinning,  and  needlework  occupied  the  elder ;  music 
the  younger.    Id  ibid. 


Note  RR,  p.  891 

Sir  Charles  Oomwallis,  the  king's  ambassador  at  Madrid,  when 
pressed  by  the  duke  of  Lerma  to  enter  into  a  league  with  Spain,  said 
to  that  minister,  • "  Though  his  majesty  was  an  absolute  king,  and 
therefore  not  bound  to  give  an  account  to  any  of  his  actions,  yet  that 
so  gracious  and  regardful  a  prince  he  was  of  the  love  and  content- 
ment of  his  own  subjects,  as  I  assured  myself  he  would  not  think  it 
fit  to  do  any  thing  of  so  great  consequence  without  acquainting  them 
with  his  intentiona"  Winwood,  vol.  ii  p.  222.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
has  this  passage  in  the  pre£EU^  to  his  History  of  tlie  World :  "  Philip 
IL,  by  strong  hand  and  main  force,  attempted  to  make  himseK  not 
only  an  absolute  monarch  over  the  Netherlands,  like  unto  the  kings 
and  monarcha  of  England  and  France,  but,  Turk  like,  to  tread  under 
his  feet  all  their  natural  and  fundamental  laws,  privileges,  and  ancient 
rig}.ts."  We  meet  with  this  passage  in  Sir  John  Davis's  Question 
concerning  Impositions,  (p.  161:)  "ITius  we  see,  by  this  comparison, 
that  the  iSng  of  England  doth  lay  but  his  little  finger  upon  his  sub- 
jects, when  other  princes  and  states  do  lay  their  heavy  loins  upon 
their  people.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  difference?  from  whence 
Cometh  it  I  assuredly  not  from  a  different  power  or  prerogative;  for 
the  king  of  England  is  as  absolute  a  monarch  ajs  any  emperor  or  king 
in  the  world,  and  hath  as  many  prerogatives  incident  to  his  crown.  * 
Coke,  in  Cawdry's  case,  says,  "  that  by  the  ancient  laws  of  this  realm, 
England  is  an  absolute  empire  and  monarchy ;  and  that  the  king 
is  furnished  with  plenary  and  entire  power,  prerogative,  and  juris- 
diction, and  is  supreme  governor  over  all  persons  within  this  realm.'* 
<■  Spencer,  speaking  of  some  grants  of  the  English  kings  to  the  Irish 
corporations,  says,  *'  all  which,  though  at  the  time  of  their  first  grant 
they  were  tolerable,  and  perhaps  reasonable,  yet  now  are  most  unrea- 
sonable and  inconvenient.  But  all  these  will  easily  be  cut  off,  with 
the  superior  power  of  her  majesty's  prerogative,  against  which  her 
own  grants  are  not  to  be  pleaded  or  enforced."  State  of  Ireland, 
p.  16S7,  edit.  1706.  The  same  author,  in  p.  1660,  proposes  a  plan  for 
the  civilization  of  Ireland ;  that  the  queen  should  create  a  provost 
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mardial  in  every  coantr,  who  might  ride  about  with  eight  or  ten  foDow 
&rs  in  seardi  of  stragglers  and  vagabonds :  the  first  time  he  catches 
any,  he  may  pnnish  them  more  lightly  by  the  stocks ;  the  second  time, 
by  whipping ;  but  the  third  time,  he  may  lumg  th^n,  without  trial  or 
process,  on  the  first  bough:  and  he  thmks  that  this  authority  may 
more  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  provost  marshal  than  to  the  sheriff; 
because  the  latter  magistrate,  having  a  profit  by  the  escheats  of  felons, 
may  be  tempted  to  hang  innocent  persona.  Here  a  real  absolute,  or 
rather  despotic  power  is  pmnted  oat ;  and  we  may  infer  fixau  ixH  these 
paF^sages,  either  that  the  word  absoitUe  bore  a  difierent  sense  from 
what  it  does  at  present,  or  that  men  s  ideas  of  the  English,  as  well  as 
Irish  govenmient,  were  then  different.  This  latter  inference  seems 
juster.  The  word,  being  derived  from  the  French,  bore  always  the 
same  sense  as  in  that  language.  An  absolute  monarchy,  in  Charles 
L's  answer  to  the  nineteen  propositions,  is  opposed  to  a  limited ;  and 
the  king  of  England  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  absolute :  so  mudi 
liad  matters  changed  even  before  the  civil  war.  In  Sir  Jolm  For- 
tescue's  treatise  of  absolute  and  limited  monarchy,  a  lxK>k  written  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  word  ahsoI\tte  is  taken  in  tlio  siune  sense 
as  at  present ;  and  the  govemmiiit  of  England  is  also  said  not  to  be 
al^olute.  They  were  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor  chiefly  who 
introduced  that  administration  which  had  the  appearance  of  absolute 
government  The  princes  before  them  were  restrained  by  the  barons ; 
as  those  after  them  by  the  house  of  commons.  The  people  had,  prop- 
erly speaking,  little  hberty  in  either  of  these  ancient  govermuents,  but 
least  in  tiie  more  ancient 

Note  SS,  p.  392. 

Even  this  parliament,  which  showed  so  much  spirit  and  good  sense 
in  the  affair  of  Oood^vin,  made  a  strange  concession  to  the  crown  ii? 
their  fourth  session.  Toby  Mathews,  a  member,  had  been  banished  by 
order  of  the  council,  upon  direction  from  his  majesty.  The  piuliaiiiont 
not  only  acquiesced  in  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  but  issued  writs  for  a 
new  election :  such  novices  were  the^^as  yet  in  the  principles  of  lib  ?rty. 
See  Joum.  14th  Feb.  1609.  Mathews  was  banished  by  the  king  on 
account  of  his  change  of  religion  to  Popery.  The  king  had  an  indul- 
gence to  those  who  had  been  educated  Catholics ;  but  could  not  boar  the 
new  converts.  It  was  probably  the  animosity  of  the  commons  against 
the  Papists  which  made  tbem  acquiesce  in  tliis  precedent,  without  re- 
flecting on  the  consequences.  Tlie  jealousy  of  hberty,  though  roused, 
was  not  yet  thorouglily  enlightened. 

Note  TT,  p.  894. 

At  that  time  men  of  genius  and  of  enlarged  muids  had  adopted  the 
principles  of  liberty,  wluch  were  as  yet  pretty  much  unknown  to  the 
generality  of  the  people.  Sfr  Matthew  Hales  has  published  a  remon- 
strance against  the  kmg*8  conduct  towards  the  parliament  during  this 
seasioa  The  remonstrance  is  drawn  with  great  force  of  reasoning  and 
spirit  of  Uberty ;  and  was  the  production  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  two  men  of  the  greatest  parts  and  knowledge  in 
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EDgland.  It  is  drawn  in  the  name  of  the  oommoDs ;  bat  as  there  is  no 
hint  of'  it  in  &e  jonmals,  we  must  conclude,  either  that  the  authors, 
sensiUe  that  the  strain  of  the  piece  was  mudi  beyond  the  principles  of 
the  age,  had  not  ventured  topresent  it  to  the  house,  or  that  it  had  been 
for  that  reason  rejected.  The  dignity  and  authority  of  the  commons 
are  stron^y  insisted  upon  in  this  remonstrance ;  and  it  is  there  said, 
ihat  their  submission  to  the  ill  treatment  which  they  had  received  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  had  proceeded  from  their  ten- 
demesfe  towards  her  age  and  her  sex.  But  tne  authors  are  mistaken  in 
these  £eu^  :  for  the  house  received  and  submitted  to  as  bad  treatment 
in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  that  reign.  The  government  was  equally 
arbitrary  in  Msuys  reign,  in  Edward's,  in  Henry  V III.  and  YIL's  And 
the  fiurther  we  go  back  into  history,  though  there  might  be  more  of  a 
certain  irregular  kiod  of  liberty  among  the  barons,  the  commons  were 
Btill  of  less  authority. 

NoTB  ITU,  p.  8d8. 

This  parliament  paseed  an  act  of  recognition  of  the  king's  title  in 
tJie  most  ample  terms.  They  reoogmzed  and  acknowledged,  that  im- 
mediately up(m  the  dissolution  and  decease  of  Elizabeth,  mte  <^ueen  of 
England,  the  imperial  crown  thereof  did,  by  inherent  birthright  and 
la^ul  and  undoubted  succession,  descend  and  come  to  his  mo^  excel- 
lent majesty,  as  being  lineally,  justly,  and  lawfully  next  and  sole  beif 
of  the  blood  royal  of  this  realm.  1  James  L  cap.  1.  The  Puritans, 
though  then  {)revalent,  did  not  think  proper  to  dispute  this  great  con- 
stitutional point  In  the  recogniti(H]  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  parliament 
declares  that  the  queen's  highness  is,  and  in  very  deed  and  of  most 
mere  right  ought  to  be,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  by  the  laws  and  stat- 
utes of  this  realm,  our  most  lawful  and  r^htful  sovereign,  liege  lady, 
and  queen,  etc.  It  appears,  then,  that  if  lung  James's  diffine  right  be 
not  mentioned  by  parliament,  the  omission  came  merely  from  chance, 
and  because  that  pnrase  did  not  occur  to  the  compiler  'of  the  recogni- 
tion ;  his  title  being  plainly  the  same  with  that  of  nis  predecessor,  who 
was  allowed  to  have  a  divine  right 


Note  XX,  p.  405. 

Some  historians  have  imagined  that  the  king  had  secret  intelligence 
of  the  conspiracTjT,  and  that  the  letter  to  Monteagle  was  written  by  his 
direction,  in  order  to  obtain  the  praise  of  penetration  in  discovering 
the  plot  But  the  known  facts  refute  this  supposition.  That  letter, 
being  commonly  talked  o^  might  naturally  have  given  an  alarm  to 
the  conspirators,  and  made  them  contrive  their  escape.  The  visit  of 
the  lord  chamberlain  ought  to  have  had  the  isame  efiect  In  short,  it 
appears  that  nobody  was  arrested  or  inquired  after  for  some  days,  till 
Fawkes  discovered  the  names  of  the  conspirators.  We  may  infer, 
however,  from  a  letbeac  in  Winwood's  Memorials,  (vol.  ii  p.  171,)  ttiat 
Salisbury's  sagacity  led  the  king  in  his  conjectures,  and  that  the  min- 
ister, like  an  artful  courtier,  gave  his  master  the  pnuoe  of  the  yiihxAe 
disopyery. 
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Note  YY,  p.  411 

We  find  the  king's  answer  in  Winwood's  Memorials,  voL  ill  p.  193, 
2d  edit.  "  To  the  third  and  fourth,  (namely,  that  it  might  be  lawful 
to  arrest  the  king^s  servants  without  leave,  and  that  no  man  should 
be  enforced  to  lend  money,  nor  to  give  a  reason  why  he  would  not,) 
his  majesty  sent  us  an  answer  that  because  we  brought  precedents 
of  antiquity  to  strengthen  those  demands,  he  allowed  not  of  any  pre- 
cedents drawn  from  the  tijg^e  of  usurping  or  decaying  princes,  or 
people  too  bold  or  wanton;  that  he  desired  not  to  govern  in  that 
commonwealth  lidiere  subjects  should  be  assured  of  all  things,  and 
hope  for  nothing.  It  was  one  thing  'submittere  principatum  legi- 
bus,'  and  another  thiug  'submitere  principatum  suoditis.  That  he 
would  not  leave  to  posterity  such  a  mark  of  weakness  upon  his  reign ; 
and  therefore  his  conclusion  was,  *  non  placet  petitio,  non  placet  ex- 
emplum  f  yet  with  this  mitigation,  that  in  matters  of  loans  he  would 
refuse  no  reasonable  excuse,  nor  should  my  lord  chamberlain  deny 
the  arresting  of  any  of  his  majesty's  servants,  if  just  cause  was 
ahown."  Tlie  parliament,  however,  acknowledged  at  this  time  with 
thankfulness  to  the  kins,  that  he  allowed  disputes  and  inquiries  about 
his  prerogative  much  beyond  what  had  been  indulged  by  any  of  his 

Ereaece88or&     Parliament  Hist  vol.  v.  p.   230.     This  very  session 
e  expressly  gave  them  leave  to  produce  all  their  grievances,  without 
exception. 

None  ZZ,  p.  420. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  obse^ation,  that  James,  in  a  book 
called  The  true  Laws  of  free  Monarchies,  which  he  published  a  little 
before  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Englftnd,  affirmed,  **  That  a  good 
king,  although  he  be  above  the  law,  will  subject  and  frame  his  acti<»8 
thereto,  for  example's  sake  to  his  subjects,  and  of  his  own  free  will, 
but  not  as  sul^ect,  or  bound  thereto."  In  another  passage,  "Ac- 
ccMrding  to  the  nmdiunental  law  already  alleged,  we  dauy  see,  that  in 
the  parliament,  (which  is  nothing  else  but  the  head  court  of  the  king 
and  his  vassals,)  the  laws  are  but  craved  by  his  .subjects,  and  ovlj 
made  by  him  at  their  rogation,  and  with  theur  advice.  For  albeit 
the  king  nuike  daily  statutes  and  ordinances,  enjoining  such  pains 
thereto  as  he  thinks  meet,  without  any  advice  of  parliament  or  estates, 
yet  it  lies  in  the  power  of  no  parliament  to  make  any  kind  of  law  or 
statute,  without  his  sceptre  be  to  it,  for  giving  it  the  force  of  a  law. 
King  James's  Works,  p.  202.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  at  such 
a  critical  juncture,  James  had  so  little  sense  as  directly,  in  so  material 
a  point,  to  have  openly  shocked  what  were  the  universal  ecrtabliahed 
principles  of  that  age :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told  by  historians,  that 
nothing  tended  more  to  &cilitate  his  accession,  than  the  good  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  the  English  on  account  of  his  learned  ana  judi- 
cious writings.  The  question,  however,  with  regard  to  the  royal 
power,  was  at  this  time  become  aYery  dangerous  poiut  ;^  and  without 
employing  ambiguous,  inedgnificant  terms,  which  oetermined  nothing, 
it  was  impossible  to  please  both*  king  and  parliament  Br.  OoweU, 
T^hc  had  magnified  the  prerogative  in  words  too  intelligible,  fell  thin 
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eession  tinder  the  indignatioD  of  the  commons.  Parliament.  Hist 
vol  V.  p.  221.  The  king  himself  after  all  his  magnificent  boasts,  was 
obliged  to  make  his  escape  through  a  distinction  which  he  framed 
between  a  king  hi  abstracto  and  a  king  in  concrete :  an  abstract  king, 
he  said,  had  aU  power ;  but  a  concrete  king  was  bound  to  observe  the 
laws  of  the  country  which  he  governed.  King  James's  Works,  p.  588. 
But  how  bound?  by  conscieni*^  onlv?  or  might  this  subject  resist 
him,  and  defend  their  privileges!  iTiis  he  tliought  not  fit  to  ex- 
plain. And  so  difficult  is  it  to  explain  that  point,  that  to  this  day, 
whatever  liberties  may  be  used  by  private  inquirers,  the  laws  have 
very  prudently  thought  proper  to  mamtain  a  total  silence  with 
regara  to  it 

NoTB  AAA,  p.  484. 

Parliament  Hist  vol  v.  p.  290.  So  little  fixed  at  this  time  were 
the  rules  of  parliament,  that  the  commons  complained  to  the  peers  of 
a  speech  made  in  the  upper  house  by  tlie  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  which  it 
belonged  only  to  that  nouse  to  censure,  and  which  the  other  could 
not  regularly  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with.  These  at  least  are 
the  rules  established  since  the  parliament  became  a  real  seat  of  power 
and  scene  of  business:  neither  the  king  must  take  notice  of  what 
passes  iu  either  house,  nor  either  house  of  what  passes  in  the  other, 
till  regularly  informed  of  it  The  commons,  in  tneir  famous  protes- 
tation 1621,  fixed  this  rule  with  regard  to  the  kin^,  though  at  present 
they  would  not  bind  themselves  by  it  But  as  Uberty  was  yet  new, 
those  maxims  which  guard  and  regulate  it  were  unknown  arvl 
unpractised. 

Note  BBB,  p.  452. 

Some  of  the  &ct8  in  this  narrative,  which  seem  to  condenm  Raleigh, 
are  taken  from  the  king's  declaration,  which,  being  published  by 
authority  when  the  £Eu;ts  were  recent,  being  extracted  from  examina- 
tions before  the  privy  council,  and  subscribed  by  six  privy  councillors, 
among  whom  was  Abbot,  ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  nowise 
complaisant  to  the  court,  must  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight,  or 
rather  to  be  of  undoubted  credit  Yet  the  most  material  facts  are 
confirmed  either  by  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing,  or  by  Sir 
Walter'3  own  apology  and  his  letters.  The  king^s  declaration  is  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany,  vol  iii.  No.  2. 

1  There  seems  to  be  an  improbabihty  that  the  Spaniards,  who 
knew  nothing  of  Raleigh's  pretended  mine,  should  have  built  a  town, 
in  so  wide  a  coast,  within  three  miles  of  it  The  chances  are  ex- 
tremely against  such  a  supposition ;  and  it  is  more  natural  to  think  that 
the  view  of  plundering  the  town  led  him  thither,  ihm  that  of  working 
the  mine.  2.  No  such  mine  is  there  found  to  this  day.  8.  Raleigh  in 
fact  found  no  mine,  and  in  fact  he  plundered  and  burned  a  Spanish 
town.  Is  it  not  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  latter  was  his  in- 
tention ?  How  can  the  secrets  of  his  breast  be  rendered  so  visible  as 
to  counterpoise  certain  facts?  4.  He  confesses,  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Carew,  that  though  he  knew  it,  vet  he  concealed  from  the  king  the 
settlement  of  the  Spaniards  on  that  coast.     Does  not  this  fart  alone 
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rendei  bim  soffioentlT  oimioal  \  5.  His  oofnmia^ioo  empowers  him 
odIt  to  ^ttle  on  a  toast  possessed  br  saTa?e  and  barbarous  inhabit- 
antk  Was  it  Dot  ihe  egosi  evident  breach  of  orders  to  disembark  on 
a  eoast  possease<i  by  Spaniards  *  fi.  His  orders  to  Kevniis,  when  he 
seit  him  up  the  river,  are  contained  in  his  own  apoloGry :  and  from 
them  it  appears  that  he  knew  ( what  was  miavoidable  i  that  the  Span- 
iards would  re4.«t.  and  would  oppose  the  Engii-h  landing  and  taking 
posses^itm  of  the  oormtry.  His  intentioos,  therefore,  were  hostile 
from  the  begiEning.  7.  Without  provocation,  and  even  when  at  a 
distance,  he  gave  Kevmis  orders  to  dislodge  the  Spaniards  from  their 
own  towiL  Coiild  any  enterprise  be  more  hostile  i  And,  considering 
the  Spaiiiards  as  aiiies  to  the  nation,  could  any  enterprise  be  more 
criminal !  Was  he  not  the  a^rgreasor,  even  though  it  should  be  true 
that  the  Spaniards  fired  upon  hi?  men  at  landing  i  It  is  said  he  killed 
three  or  four  hundred  of  them-  Is  t'riat  so  light  a  matter  ?  8.  In  hia 
letter  to  the  king,  and  in  hi?  apology,  he  grounds  his  defence  on 
former  hostilities  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  agaiast  other  ccanpaniea 
of  Englishmen,  These  are  accounted  for  by  the  ambiguity  of  the 
trea^  between  the  nations.  And  it  is  plain,  that  thfjugh  these  might 
possibly  be  reasons  for  the  kings  declaring  war  against  that  nation, 
they  could  never  entitle  Baieigh  to  declare  war,  and,  without  any 
commission,  or  contrary  to  his  commission,  to  invade  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements. He  jH-etends  indeed  that  peace  was  never  made  with  Spain 
in  the  Indies;  a  most  absurd  notion!  The  chief  hurt  which  the 
Spaniards  could  receive  from  England  was  in  the  Indies;  and  they 
nevCT  would  have  made  peace  at  all,  if  hostilities  had  been  still  to 
foe  continued  on  these  settlements.  By  secret  agreement,  the  English 
were  still  allowed  to  support  the  Dutch,  even  after  the  treaty  of 
peace.  If  they  had  also  been  allowed  to  invade  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, the  treaty  had  been  a  full  peace  to  England,  while  the  Span- 
iards were  still  exposed  to  the  ftdl  effects  of  war.  9.  If  the  claim  to 
the  property  of  that  country,  as  first  discoverers,  was  good,  in  opjx>- 
sition  to  present  settlement,  as  Raleigh  pretends,  why  was  it  not  laid 
before  the  king,  widi  all  its  circumstances,  and  submitted  to  his  judg- 
ment ?  10.  Kaleigh's  force  is  acknowledged  by  himself  to  have  been 
insufficient  to  support  him  in  ^e  possession  of  St.  Thomas,  against 
the  power  of  which  Spain  was  master  on  that  coast ;  yet  it  was  suffi- 
cient, as  he  owns,  to  take  by  surprise  and  plunder  twenty  towns.  It 
was  not  therefore  his  design  to  settle,  but  to  plunder.  By  these  con- 
fessions, wliich  I  have  here  brought  together,  he  plainly  betrays  Iiim- 
8el£  11.  Why  did  he  not  slay  and  work  his  mine,  as  at  first  he 
projected  ?  He  apprehended  that  the  Spaniards  would  be  upon  him 
with  a  greater  force.  But  before  he  left  England,  he  knew  that  this 
must  be  the  case,  if  he  invaded  any  part  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  His 
intention  therefore  never  was  to  settle,  but  only  to  plunder.  12.  He 
ackno«7ledges  that  he  knew  neither  the  depth  nor  riches  of  the  mine, 
but  ooly  that  there  was  some  ore  there.  Would  he  have  ventured  all 
his  fortune  and  credit  on  so  precarious  a  foundation  ?  18.  Would  ^^ 
other  adventurers,  if  made  acquainted  with  this,  have  risked  every 
thing  to  attend  him?  Ought  a  fleet  to  have  been  equipped  for  an 
experiment  ?  Was  there  not  plainly  an  imposture  in  the  miuiagement 
of  this  affair  I  14.  He  says  to  Keymis,  in  his  orders,  ^^  Bring  but  a 
bosket  full  of  ore,  and  it  will  satisfy  the  king  that  my  project  was  not 
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imaginary.**  This  was  easily  done  from  the  Spanuh  mines;  and  he 
seems  to  haye  been  diieflj  displeased  at  Eeymis  ibr  not  attempting  it 
Such  a  view  was  a  premeditated  apology  to  cover  his  cheat  15.  The 
king  in  his  dedaratitti  imputes  to  Raleigh,  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
at  sea,  he  immediately  fell  into  such  uncertain  and  doubtful  talk  of 
his  mine,  and  said  that  it  would  be  sufficient  if  he  brought  home  a 
basket  fidl  of  ore.  From  the  drcumstanoe  last  mentioned  it  i^pears 
that  this  imputation  was  not  without  reason.  16.  There  are  many 
other  circumstances  of  great  weight  in  the  king's  declaration :  that 
Raleigh,  when  he  fell  down  to  Hymoutli,  took  no  pioneers  with  him, 
which  he  always  declared  to  be  his  intention;  that  he  was  nowise 
provided  with  instruments  for  working  a  mine,  but  had  a  sufficient 
stock  of  warlike  stores ;  that  young  Raleigh,  in  attacking  the  Span- 
iards, employed  the  words,  which,  in,  the  narration,  I  have  put  in  his 
mouth ;  tnat  the  mine  was  movable,  and  shifted  as  he  saw  conve- 
nient ;  not  to  mention  many  other  public  Ceusts,  which  prove  him  to 
have  been  highly  criminal  against  his  companions  as  well  as  his 
country.  Howel,  in  his  letters,  says,  that  there  lived  in  London,  in 
1646,  an  officer,  a  man  of  honor,  who  asserted  that  he  heard  young 
Raleigh  speak  these  words,  (voL  il  letter  68.)  That  was  a  time  when 
there  was  no  interest  in  maintaining  such  a  ffict  17.  Raleigh's 
account  of  his  first  voyage  to  Guiana  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man 
capable  of  the  most  extravagant  credulity  or  most  impudent  impos- 
ture. So  ridiculous  are  the  stories  which  he  teUs  of  the  Inca's  chi- 
merical empire  in  the  midst  of  Guiana ;  the  rich  city  of  El  Dcvado, 
or  Manao,  two  days^  journey  in  length,  and  shining  with  gold  and 
silver  ;•  the  old  Peruvian  prophedes  in  fiivor  of  the  English,  who,  he 
says,  were  expressly  named  as  the  deliverers  of  that  country,  long 
before  any  European  had  ever  touched  there ;  the  Amazons,  or  repub- 
lic of  women ;  and  in  general,  the  vast  and  incredible  riches  wnich 
he  saw  on  that  continent,  where  nobody  has  yet  found  any  treasures. 
This  whole  narrative  is  a  proof  that  he  was  extremelv  defective 
either  in  solid  understanding,  or  morals,  or  both  No  man  s  character 
indeed  seems  ever  to  have  been  carried  to  such  extremes  as  Raleigh's, 
by  the  opposite  passions  of  envy  and  pity.  In  the  fOTmer  part  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  active  and  lived  in  the  world,  and  was  probably 
best  known,  he  was  the  object  of  universal  hatred  and  detestation 
throughout  England ;  in  the  latter  part,  when  shut  up  in  prison,  he 
became  much  more  unreasonably,  the  object  of  great  love  and 
admiration. 

As  to  the  drcumstances  of  the  narrative,  that  Raleigh's  pardon  was 
refused  him,  that  his  former  sentence  was  purposely  kept  in  force 
against  him,  and  that  he  went  out  under  these  express  conditions, 
they  may  be  supported  by  the  following  authorities:  1.  The  king's 
word,  and  that  of  six  privy  counsellors,  -^o  affirm  it  for  &ct  2.  The 
nature  of  the  thing.  If  no  suspicion  had  been  entertained  of  his 
intentions,  a  pardon  would  never  have  been  refused  to  a  man  to 
whom  authority  was  intrusted.  3.  The  words  of  the  commissiaa 
itself,  where  he  is  simply  styled  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  not  faithful 
and  well  beloved^  according  to  the  usual  and  never-failing  style  on  such 
occasions.  4.  In  aU  the  letters  which  he  wrote  home  to  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood  and  to  his  own  wife,  he  always  considers  himself  as  a  per- 
0on  unpardoned  and  liable  to  the  law.    He  seems,  indeed,  inmiedi 
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ately  upon  the  Mure  of  his  enterprise,  to  haye  become  desperate,  and 
to  have  expected  the  fate  which  he  met  with. 

Xt  is  pretended,  that  the  king  gave  intelligence  to  the  Spaniards  of 
Baleigh  s  project ;  as  if  he  had  needed  to  lay  a  plot  for  destroymg  a 
man  whose  life  had  been  fourteen  years,  and  still  was,  in  his  power. 
The  Spaniards  wanted  no  other  intelligence  to  be  on  their  guard,  than 
the  known  and  public  &ct  of  Raleigh's  armament.  And  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  king  should  conceal  from  them  the  project  of  a  set- 
tlement whicn  Baleigh  pretended,  and  the  king  believed,  to  be  entirely 
innocent. 

The  king^s  chief  blame  seems  to  have  lain  in  his  negligence,  in 
allowing  Raleigh  to  depart  without  a  more  exact  scrutiny;  but  for 
this  he  apologizes  by  saying,  that  sureties  were  required  for  the 
good  behavior  of  Raleigh  and  all  ,his  associates  in  the  enterprise,  but 
that  the^  gave  in  bonds  for  each  other :  a  cheat  which  was  not  per- 
ceived till  they  had  sailed,  and  which  increased  the  suspicion  of  bad 
intentions. 

Perhaps  tiie  king  ought  also  to  have  granted  Raleigh  a  pardon  for 
his  old  treason,  and  to  have  tried  him  anew  for  his  new  offences.  His 
punishment  in  that  case  would  not  only  have  been  just,  but  conducted 
m  a  just  and  unexceptionable  manner.  But  we  ar^  told,  that  a  ridic- 
ulous opinion  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  nation,  (and  it  is  plainly 
supposed  by  Sir  Walter  in  his  apology,)  that,  by  treaty,  war  was 
allowed  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  Inmes,  Ihough  peace  was  made  in 
Europe :  and  while  that  notion  took  place,  no  jury  would  have  found 
Raleigh  guilty.  So  that  had  not  the  Mng  punished  him  on  the  old 
sent^ice,  the  Spaniards  would  have  had  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  king,  sufficient  to  have  produced  a  war,  at  least  to  have 
destroyed  all  cordiality  between  tiie  nations. 

This  explication  I  thought  necessary  in  order  to  dear  up  the  story 
of  Raleigh ;  which,  'though  very  obvious,  is  generally  mistaken  in  so 
gross  a  maimer,,  that  I  scarcely  know  its  para&l  in  the  English  history. 

Note  000,  p.  468. 

This  parliament  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch  in  which  were 
first  Tegaiaily  formed,  though  without  acquiring  these  denominations, 
the 'parties  of  court  and  country ;  parties  which  have  ever  since  con- 
tinued, and  which,  while  they  often  threaten  the  total  dissolution  of 
the  government,  are  the  real  causes  of  its  permanent  life  and  vigor. 
In  the  ancient  feudal  constitution,  of  which  the  English^partook  witli 
other  European  nations,  there  was  a  mixture,  not  of  autiiority  and 
liberty,  which  we  have  since  enjoyed  in  this  island,  and  which  now 
subsist  uniformly  together ;  but  of  authority  and  anarchy^  which  per- 
petually shockea  with  each  other,  and  which  took  place  alternately, 
according  as  circumstances  are  more  or  less  fiivorable  to  either  of 
them.  A  parliament  composed  of  barbarians,  summoned  from  their 
fields  and  forests,  uninslructed  by  study,  conversation,  or  travel; 
ignorant  of  their  own  laws  or  history,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
situation  of  all  foreign  nations;  a  parliament  called  precariously  by 
the  king,  and  dissolved  at  his  pleasure ;  sitting  a  few  days,  debatipg  a 
few  points  prepared  for  ihem,  and  whose  members  were  impatient  to 
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return  to  their  own  castles,  where  alone  they  were  greats  and  to  the 
chase,  which  was  their  favorite  amusement :  sudi  a  parliament  was 
very  little  fitted  to  eater  into  a  discu^ioa  of  all  the  questions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  share,  in  a  regular  manner,  the  legal  administrati(»i. 
The  name,  tlie  authority  of  the  king  alone  appeared,  in  the  conmion 
course  of  government;  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  he  assumed, 
with  Btill  better  reason,  the  sole  direction;  the  imperfect  and  un- 
formed laws  left  in  everything  a  latitude  of  interpretation ;  and  when 
the  ends  pursued  by  the  monarch  were  in  general  .agreeable  to  his 
subjects,  httle  scruple  or  jealousy  waj9  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
regularity  of  the  means.  During  the  reign  of  an  able,  fortunate,  or 
popular  prince,  no  member  of  either  house,  much  less  of  the  lower, 
durst  think  of  entering  into  a  formed  party  in  opposition  to  the  court ; 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  most  in  a  few  days  leave  him 
unprotected  to  the  vengeance  of  his'  sovereign,  and  to  those  stretches 
of  prerogative  which  were  then  so  easily  made  in  order  to  punish  an 
obnoxious  subject  During  an  unpopulu*  and  weak  reign,  the  current 
commonly  ran  so  strong  against  the  monardi,  that  none  durst  enlist 
themselves  in  the  court  party ;  or  if  the  prince  was  able  to  engage  any 
considerable  barons  on  his  side,  the  question  was  decided  with  arms 
in  the  field,  not  by  debates  or  arguments  in  a  senate  or  assembly. 
And  upon  the  wnole,  the  chief  circumstance  which,  during  ancient 
times,  retained  the  prince  in  any  legal  form  of  administration^  was, 
that  the  sword,  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  tenures,  remained  still  in 
the  hands  of  liis  subjects ;  and  this  irregular  and  dangerous  check  had 
much  more  influence  than  the  regular  acd  methocUcal  limits  of  the 
laws  and  constitution.  As  the  nation  could  not  be  compelled,  it  was 
necessary  that  every  public  measure  of  consequence,  particularly  that 
of  levying  new  taxes,  should  seem  to  be  adopted  by  common  consent 
and  approbation. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  partly  by*  the  vigor  of  their 
administration,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances, 
had  been  able  to  establish  a  more  regular  system  of  government;  but 
they  drew  the  constitution  so  near  to  de^)otism,  as  diminished  ex- 
tremely the  authority  of  the  parliament  The  senate  became  in  a 
great  aegree  the  organ  of  royal  will  and  pleasure :  opposition  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  species  of  rebellion ;  and  even  religion,  the 
most  dangerous  article  in  which  innovations  could  be  introduced,  had 
admitted,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  four  several  alterations,  fi-om 
the  authority  alone  of  the  sovereign.  The  parliament  was  not  then 
the  road  to  honor  and  preferment :  the  talents  of  popular  intrigue  and 
eloquence  were  uncultivated  n.nd  pnknown :  and  though  that  assembly 
still  preserved  authority,  and  retained  the  privilege  of  making  laws 
and  bestowing  pubhc  money,  the  members  acquired  not  upon  that 
account,  either  with  prince  or  people,  much  more  weight  and  con- 
sideration. What  powers  were  necessary  for  conducting  the  machine 
of  government,  the  king  was  accustomed  of  himself  to  assume.  His 
own  revenues  supplied  him  with  money  sufficient  for  his  ordinary 
expenses.  And  when  extraordinary  emergencies  occurred,  the  prince 
needed  not  to  solicit  votes  in  parliament,  either  for  making  laws  or 
imposing  taxes,  both  of  which  were  noyr^  become  requisite  for  public 
interest  and  preservation. 

The  security  of  individuals,  so  necessary  to  the  liberty  of  popular 
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councUS)  was  totally  iinknawn  in  that  age.  And  as  no  despotic 
princes,  scarcely  even  the  Eastern  tyrants,  ruled  entirely  without  the 
concurrence  of  some  assemblies,  which  supply  both  advice  and  author- 
ity, httle  but  a  mercenary  force  seems  then  to  have  been  wanting  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  a  simple  monarchy  in  England.  The  mUitia, 
though  more  £avorable  to  regai  authority  than  the  feudal  institutions, 
was  much  inferior  in  this  respect  to  disciplined  armies ;  and  if  it  did 
not  preserve  liberty  to  the  people,  it  preserved  at  l^ast  the  power,  if 
ever  the  inclination  should  arise,  of  recovering  it. 

But  so  low  at  that  time  ran  the  inclination  towards  liberty,  that 
Ehzabeth,  the  last  of  that  arbitrary  line,  herself  no  less  arbitrary, 
was  yet  the  most  renowned  and  most  popular  of  all  the  sovereigns 
that  had  filled  the  throne  of  England.  It  was  natural  for  James  to 
take  the  government  as  he  found  it,  and  to  pursue  her  measures, 
which  he  heard  so  much  applauded ;  nor  did  his  penetration  extend 
so  £ai'  as  to  discover,  that  neither  his  circuniBtances  nor  his  character 
could  support  so  extensive  an  authority.  His  narrow  revenues,  and 
little  frugaUty  began  now  to  render  bun  dependent  on  his  people,- 
even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  administration :  their  increasing  knowl- 
edge discovered  to  them  that  advantage  which  they  had  obtained ;  and 
made  them  sensible  of  the  inestimable  value  of  civil  liberty.  And  as 
he  possessed  too  little  digiiity  to  conmiand  respect,  and  too  much  good 
nature  to  impress  fear,  a  new  spirit  discovered  itself  every  day  in  the 
parliament ;  and  a  party,  watchful  of  a  free  constitution,  was  regularly 
formed  in  the  house  of  commons. 

But  notwithstanding  these  advantages  acquired  to  liberty,  so 
extensive  was  royal  authority,  and  so  firmly  established  in  all  its 
parts,  that  it  is  probable  the  patriots  of  that  age  would  have  de- 
spaired of  ever  resisting  it,  had  they,  not  been  stimulated  by  reli- 
gious motives,  which  inspire  a  courage  unsurmountable  by  any  human 
obstacle. 

The  same  alliance  which  has  ever  prevailed  between  kingly  power 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  was  now  follj  established  in  England; 
and  while  the  prince  assisted  the  clergy  m  suppressing  schismatics 
and  innovators,  the  clergy,  in  return,  mculcated  the  doctrine  of  an 
unreserved  submission  and  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate.  The 
genius  of  the  church  of  England,  so  kindly  to  monarchy,  forwarded 
the  confederacy  ;  its  submission  to  episcopal  jm'isdiction ;  its  attach- 
ment to  ceremonies,  to  order,  and  to  a  decent  pomp  and  splendor  of 
worship ;  and,  in  a  word,  its  affinity  to  the  .  tame  superstition  of  the 
Cathohcs,  r^ather  than  to  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans. 

On  the  other  hand,  opposition  to  the  church,  and  the  persecutions 
under  which  they  labored,  were  sufiicient  to  throw  the  Puritans  into 
the  country  party,  and  to  beget  political  principles  little  favorable  to 
the  high  pretensions  of  the  sovereign.  The  spint  too  of  enthusiasm ; 
bold,  daring,  and  Uncontrolled;  strongly  disposed  their  minds  to 
adopt  republican  tenets;  and  inclined  them  to  arrogate,  in  their 
actions  and  conduct,  the  same  liberty  which  they  assumed  in  their 
rapturous  flights  and  ecstasies.  Ever  since  the  first  origin  of  that 
sect,  through  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  well  as  of  James, 
Puritanical  principles  had  been  understood  in  a  double' sense,  and 
expressed  the  opinions  favorable  both  to  political  and  to  ecclesiastical 
liberty.  And  as  the  court,  in  order  to  discredit  all  parliamentary 
opposition,  affixed  the  denomination  of  Puritans  to  its  antagonists^ 
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the  reUgioos  PuritaDS  willingly  adopted  this  idea,  which  was  so  ad- 
▼antageous  to  them,  and  wUdi  coDKnmded  their  caose  with  that  of 
the  patriots  or  eountary  party.  Thus  were  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
Actions  regularly  formed ;  and  the  humor  of  the  nation,  during  thai 
a|^,  running  strongly  towards  fimatical  eztravagandee,  the  spirit  of 
ciyil  liberty  gradually  revived  fixun  its  lethargy^  and  by  means  of 
its  reli^ous  associate,  from  which  it  reaped  more  advantage  than 
honor,  it  secretly  enlarged  its  dominions  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
IdngdoDL 

phis  note  was  in  the  first  editions  a  part  of  the  text ;  birt  the 
author  omitted  it  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  style 
of  diasertatioa  in  the  body  of  his  History.  The  passage,  however, 
ooDtams  views  so  important,  that  he  thought  it  might  be  admitted 
as  a  note.] 

Note  DDD,  p.  465. 

This  protestation  is  eo  remarkable,  that  it  may  not  be  impoper  to 
give  it  m  its  own  words.  *'  The  commons  now  assembled  m  parlia- 
ment, being  justly  occasioned  thereunto,  oonceming  sundry  liberties, 
franchises,  and  privileges  of  parliament,  amongst  others  here  men- 
tioned, do  make  this  protestation  following :  Tlmt  the  liberties,  fran- 
chises, and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England;  and  that  the 
urgent  and  arduous  affitirs  concerning  the  king^,  state,  and  defence  of 
Uie  realm  and  of  the  diurch  of  "FjT^ftnf^^  and  the  maintenance  and 
making  of  laws,  and  redress  of  mischief  and  grievances  which  daily 
happen  witlun  this  realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  counsel  and 
debate  in  parliament ;  and  that,  in  the  hsmdliiig^  and  proceeding  of  those 
businesses,  every  member  of  the  house  of  parliament  hath,  and  of  right 
^  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound,  treat,  reason,  and  bring  to 
oonduaion  the  same ;  and  tibat  the  commons  in  parliament  have  Eke 
liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of  these  matters,  in  such  order  as  in  their 
iudgment  shall  seem  fittest ;  and  that  every  member  of  the  said  house 
hath  like  freedom  from  all  impeachment,  imprisonment,  and  molesta- 
tion, (other  than  by  censure  of  the  house  itself)  for  or  concerning  any 
speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters  touching  the 
parliament  or  parliament  business.  And  that  if  any  of  the  said  mem- 
oers  be  complained  of  or  questioned  for  any  thing  done  or  said  in  par- 
liament, the  same  is  to  be  shown  to  the  king  by  the  advice  and  consent 
of  all  the  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  before  the  king  give  cre- 
dence to  any  private  informaticm?'  Franklyn,  p.  65.  Ru&  voL  L  p. 
53.    Kennet,  p.  747.    Coke,  p.  77. 

Note  EEE,  p.  484. 

The  moment  the  pinoe  embarked  at  St.  Andero's,  he  said  to  those 
about  him,  that  it  was  folly  in  the  Spaniards,  to  use  him  so  ill,  and 
allow  him  to  depart :  a  proof  that  the  duke  had  made  him  believe 
they  were  insincere  in  the  afiair  of  the  marriage  and  the  Palatinate ; 
for  as  to  his  reception  in  other  respects,  it  had  been  altogether  unex- 
ceptionable. Besides,  had  not  the  prince  believed  the  Spaniards  to  be 
iiuuncere,  he  bad  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  them,  tliough  Bucking' 
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bam  had.  It  iqipearB,  therefore,  that  Charles  himself  most  hare  been 
deceived.  The  multiplied  delaya  of  the  dispeDsatioD,  {hoi^gh  they 
arose  frcxn  aoddent,  affinrded  Buflkingham  a  plausible  pretext  fat 
diaigiDg  the  Spaniards  with  insineerity. 

NoTB  FFF,  p.  486. 

Amoqg  other  particnlars,  he  mentions  a  sum  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds  borrowed  from  the  king  of  Denmark  In  a  former  spe'ech  to 
the  parliament,  he  told  them  that  he  had  expended  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  the  cause  of  the  palatine,  besides  the  Yoluntary 
contributions  given  him  by  the  people.  See  Franldyn,  p.  50.  But 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  treasurer,  in  order  to  ^ow  his  own 
good  services,  boasts  to  the  parliament,  that  by  his  oontriyance,  sixty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  saved  in  the  article  of  exchange  in  the  sums 
remitted  to  the  palatine.  This  seems  a  great  sum ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
conceive  whence  the  king  could  procure  such  v^  sums  as  would  re- 
quire a  sum  so  considerable  to  be  paid  in  exchange.  From  the  whole, 
however,  it  appears,  that  the  king  had  been  £eu:  from  neglecting  the 
interests  of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  and  had  even  gone  fax  beyond 
what  his  narrow  revenue  could  afford.    ' 

Note  GOa,  p.  486. 

How  little  this  principle  had  prevailed  during  any  former  period  of 
the  English  government,  particularly  during  the  last  reign,  which  was 
c^-tainfy  not  so  perfect  a  model  of  liberty  as  most  writers  would 
represent  it,  will  easily  appear  from  many  passages  in  the  history  of 
that  reign.  But  the  ideas  of  men  were  madb.  changed  during  about 
tweniy  years  of  a  gentle  and  peaceful  administration.  The  commons, 
though  James  of  himself  had  recalled  all  patents  of  monopolies,  were 
not  contented  without  a  law  against  them,  and  a  dedaratwy  law  too ; 
which  was  gaining  a  great  point,  and  establishing  principles  very  favor- 
able to  Hberty:  but  they  were  extremely  gratefril  when  Elizabeth, 
upon  petition,  (after  having  once  refused  their  requests,)  recalled  a  few 
of  the  most  oppressive  patents,  and  employed  some  soothing  expres- 
sions towards  them. 

The  parliament  had  surely  reason,  when  they  confessed,  in  the 
seventh  of  James,  that  he  allowed  them  more  freedom  of  debate  than 
ever  was  indulged  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  indulgence  in  this 
particular,  joined  to  his  easy  temper,  was  probably  one  cause  of  the 

freat  power  assumed  by  the  commons.    Monsieur  de  la  Boderie,  in  his 
espatches,  (vol  I  p.  449,)  mentions  the  liberty  of  speech  in  the  house 
of  commons  as  a  new  practice. 

Note  HHH,  p.  491. 

Rymer,  torn,  xviil  p.  224.  It  is  certain  that  the  young  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  IL,  had  Protestant  governors  from  his  early 
infJEinc^;  first  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  then  the  marquis  of  Hertford. 
The  king,  in  his  memorial  to  foreign  diurdies  after  tiie  oonunence- 
ment  of  the  civil  wars,  insists  on  his  care  in  educating  his  children  in 
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the  Protestant  religion,  as  a  proof  that  he  was  nowise  inclined  to  the 
Catholic  Rush.  voL  v.  p.  752.  It  can  scarcely,  therefoi'e,  be  ques- 
tioned, but  this  article,  which  has  so  odd  an  appearance,  was  inserted 
only  to  amuse  the  pope,  and  was  never  intendea  by  either  party  to  be 
executed. 

Note  III,  p.  499. 

"  Monarchies,"  according  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "  are  of  two  sorts 
touching  their  power  or  authority,  yiz,   1.  Entu*e,  where  the  whole 

E)wer  of  ordering  all  state  matters,  both  in  peace  and  war,  doth  by 
w  and  custom  appertain  to  the  prince,  aft  in  the  English  kingdom ; 
where  the  prince  hath  the  power  to  make  laws,  league,  and  war,  to 
create  magistrates,  to  pardon  life,  of  appeal,  etc  Though  to  give  a 
contentment  to  the  other  degrees,  they  have  a  suffrage  in  making  laws, 
yet  ever  subiect  to  the  prince's  pleasure  and  negative  will  2.  Limited 
or  reb trained,  that  hath  no  full  power  in  all  the  points  and  matters  of 
state,  as  the  military  king  that  hath  not  the  sovereignty  in  time  of 
peace,  as  tlie  making  of  laws,  etc,  but  in  war  only,  as  the  Polonian 
king."  ^  Maxims  of  State. 

And  a  Uttle  after :  "  In  every  just  state,  some  part  of  the  govern- 
ment is,  or  ought  to  be,  im  [parted  to  the  people,  as  in  a  kingdom,  a 
voice  and  suffrage  in  making  laws;  and  sometimes  also  of  levying 
of  arms,  (if  the  charge  be  great,  and  the  prince  forced  to  borrow  help 
of  his  subjects,)  the  matter '  rightly  may  be  propounded  to  a  parlia- 
ment, that  the  tax  may  seem  to  have  proceeded  n-om  themselves.  So 
consultations  and  some  proceedings  in  judicial  matters  may  in  part  be 
referred  to  them.  The  reason,  lest,  seeing  themselves  to  be  in  no 
number  nor  of  reckoning,  they  mislike  the  statft  or  government" 
This  way  of  reasoning  differs  little  from  that  of  King  James,  who 
considered  the  privileges  of  the  parliament  as  matters  of  grace  and 
indulgence,  more  than  of  inheritance.  It  is  remarkable  that  Raleigh 
was  thought  to  lean  towards  the  Puritanical  party,  notwithstanding 
these  positions.  But  ideas  of  government  change  much  in  different 
times. 

Raleigh's  sentiments  on  tliis  head  are  still  more  openly  expressed  in 
his  Prerogatives  of  Parliaments,  a  work  not  published  tiU  after  his 
death.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  a  courtier,  or  counsellor,  and  a  country 
justice  of  peace,  who.  represents  the  patriot  party,  and  defends  the 
highest  notion  of  liberty  which  the  principles  of  that  age  would  bear. 
Here  is  a  passage  of  it :  "  Counsellor.  That  which  is  done  by  the  king, 
with  the  advice  of  his  private  or  privy  council,  is  done  by  the  king's 
absolute  power.  Justice.  And  by  whose  power  is  it  done  in  parha- 
ment  but  by  the  king's  absolute  power!  Mistake  it  not,  my  lord:  the 
three  estates  do  but  advise  as  the  privy  council  doth ;  which  advice  if 
the  king  embrace,  it  becomes  the  king's  own  act  in  the  one,  and  the 
king's  law  in  the  other,"  etc 

The  earl  of  Clare,  in  a  private  letter  to  his  son-in-law.  Sir  Thomas 
Went  worth,  afterwards  earl  of  Stafford,  thus  expresses  himself; 
"  We  live  under  a  prerogative  government,  where  book  law  sub- 
mits to  lex  loquens."  He  spoke  from  his  own  and  all  his  ancestors* 
experience.  There  was  no  single  instance  of  power  which  a  king  of 
England  might  not  at  that  time  exert,  on  pretence  of  necessity  or 
expedi^icy :  the  continuance  alone,  or  frequent  repetition  of  arbitrary 
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administnitioii,  mig^t  tooto  dangeroos,  far  want  of  ftroe  to  Ba])port 
it  It  is  remarkable,  «iat  this  letter  of  the  earl  of  Clare  was  written 
in  the  first  year  of  Charleses  reign ;  and  consequently  must  be  meant 
of  the  general  genius  of  the  government,  not  the  spirit  or  temper  of 
the  monarch.  See  Strafford's  Letters,  voL  L  p.  82.  From  another 
letter  in  the  same  collection,  (vol  i  p.  10,)  it  appears  that  the 
council  sometimes  assumed  the  power  of  forbidding  persons  disagree- 
able to  the  court  to  stand  in  the  elections.  This  authority  they  could 
exert  in  some  instances;  but  we  are  not  thence  to  infer,  that  they 
could  shut  the  door  of  that  house  to  every  oae  who  was  not  accepta- 
ble to  ihem.  The  genius  of  the  ancient  government  reposed  more 
trust  in  the  king  than  to  entertain  any  such  suspicions;  and  it 
allowed  scattered  instances  of  such  a  kind,  as  would  have  been  totally 
destructive  of  the  constitution,  had  they  foe^i  continued  without 
intermptioa 

I  have  not  met  with  any  English  writer  in  that  age  who  speaks  of 
England  as  a  limited  monarchy,  but  as  an  absolute  one,  wnere  the 
people  have  many  privileges.  There  is  no  contradiction.  In  aU  Eu- 
ropean monarchies  the  people  have  privileges ;  but  whether  dependent 
or  independent  on  the  will  of  the  monarch,  it  is  a  question  that  m  most 
governments  it  Vi  better  to  forbear.  Surely  that  question  was  not 
determined  before  the  age  of  James.  The  rising  spirit  of  the  parlia- 
ment, together  with  that  kixig's  love  of  general,  speculative  'principles, 
brought  it  from  its  obscurity,  and  made  it  be  oommonly  canvassed. 
The  strongest  testimonv  that  I  remember  from  a  writer  of  James's 
age  in  favor  of  English  liberty,  is  in  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  a  foreigner, 
who  mentions  the  English  government  as  similar  to  that  of  the  Low 
Country  provinces  under  their  princes,  rather  than  that  of  France  or 
Spain.  Englishmen  were  not  so  sensible  that  their  prince  was  limited, 
becanse.they  w^e  sensible  that  no  individual  had  any  security  against 
a  stretch  of  prerogative :  but  foreigners,  by  comparison,  could  perceive 
that  these  stretches  were  at  that  time,  from  custom  or  otlier  causes, 
less  frequent  in  England  than  in  other  monarchies.  Philip  de  Comines, 
too,  remarked  the  English  constitution  to  be  more  populai*  in  his  time 
than  that  of  France.  But  in  a  paper  written  by  a  patriot  in  1627,  it  is 
remarked  that  the  freedom  of  speech  in  parliament  had  been  lost  in 
England  since  the  days  of  Comines.  Franklyn,  p.  238.  Here  is  a  stanaa 
of  Malherbe  s  Ode  to  Maiy  de  Medids,  the  queen  regent,  written  in 
1614. 

Entre  lea  rois  a  qui  cet  age 

Doit  son  principal  omement, 

Ceux  de  la  Tamise  et  du  Tage 

Font  louer  leur  gouvemement: 

Mais  en  de  si  calmes  provincesi 

Ou  le  peuple  adore  les  prinoesi 

Et  met  au  gi-6  le  plus  haut 

L'honneur  du  sceptre  legitime, 

Sauroit-on  excuser  le  crime 

De  ne  regner  pas  comme  il  faut. 

The  English,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  are  here  pointed  out  as  much 
more  obedient  subjects  than  the  French,  and  much  more  tractable  and 
submissive  to  their  princes.  Though  this  passage  be  taken  from  a 
poet,  every  man  of  judgment  will  allow  its  authority  to  be  deciaive. 
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The  clianMstflr  of  a  national  gorenimeDt  caimoi  be  unknown  in  Eorope ; 
though  it  changes  sometimes  yery  snddenly.  Machiayel,  in  his  Disser- 
tations  on  JAvj,  says  repeatedly,  that  France  was  the  most  legal  and 
most  popular  monarchj  then  in  Eorope. 

NoEB  EKE,  p.  499. 

Pasrive  obedience  is  ezpresslj  and  zealooslj  incoleated  in  the  hom- 
ilies composed  and  {mbiished  by  authority  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, llie  conyocation,  which  met  in  the  yery  first  year  of  the  king^s 
reign,  yoted  as  lugh  monarchical  principles  as  are  contained  in  &e 
deo'ees  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  during  the  rule  d  the  Tories.  These 
principles^  so  far  from  bteine  deemed  a  noyelty  introduced  by  James's 
ufluence,  passed  so  smoothly,  that  no  historian  has  taken  notice  of 
them:  they  were  neyer  the  subject  of  oontroyersy  or  dispute,  or 
discourse;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  Bidiop  OyeralTs  Oonyoeatioa 
Book,  printed  near  seyenty  years  after,  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
them.  Would  James,  who  was  so  cautious,  and  eyen  timid,  haye 
yentured  to  begin  his  reign  with  a  bold  stroke,  which  would  haye  giyen 
just  ground  of  jealousy  to  his  subjects  f  It  appears  from  that  monardi's 
Baailioon  Doron,  written  vihUe  he  was  in  Scotland,  that  the  re}>ublican 
ideas  of  the  origin  of  power  from  the  people,  were  at  that  time  es- 
teemed Puritanical  noyelties.  The  patriaraud  scheme,  it  is  temarkaUe , 
is  hiculcated  in  those  yotes  of  the  o»yoeation,  preseryed  by  Qyerall; 
nor  was  Filmer  the  first  inyentor  of  thrae  ahaurd  notions. 

Note  LLL,  p.  614 

That  of  the  hcMiest  historian  Stowe  seems  not  to  haye  been  of  this 
number.  *'The  great  blessings  of  Qod,"  says  he,  <*  through  increase 
of  wealth  in 'the  common  subjects  <^  tins  land,  especially  upon  the 
dtiaens  of  London;  such  within  men's  memory,  and  chiefly  within 
these  few  years  of  peace,  that,  except  there  were  now  due  mention  of 
some  sort  made  thereof  it  would  in  time  to  oome  be  held  incrediUe," 
etc  In  another  phioe,-<*  Amongst  the  manifold  tokens  and  signs  of 
the  infinite  blessings  of  Almighty  Gk>d  bestowed  upon  this  kingdom, 
by  the  wondrous  and  menoM  establishing  of  peace  within  ourselyes, 
and  the  full  benefit  of  concord  with  all  Christian  nations  and  others ; 
of  all  which  graces  let  no  man  dare  to  presume  he  can  speak  too 
much ;  whereof  in  truth  there  can  neyer  be  Plough  said,  nieither  was 
there  eyer  any  people  less  considerate  and  loss  thankful  than  at  this 
time,  being  not  wiUine  to  endure  the  memory  of  their  present  happi- 
^ness,  as  well  as  in  the  uniyersal  increase  of  commerce  and  traffic 
throughout  the  kingdom,  great  building  of  royal  ships,  and*by  private 
merctuEuits,  the  repeojding  of  dties,  towi»,  and  yUlae^es,  beside  tne  dis- 
cernible and  sudden  mcrease  of  fjEur  and  costly  buildinffs,  as  weU  within 
the  dty  of  London  as  the  suburbs  thereof,  especially  within  these  twelye 
years,'*^  etc. 

END  OF  VOL.  IV. 
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